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THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


No. I. Tue Casrnet. 


“Gy all great subjects,” says Mr. Mill, “much remains to be said,” 
and of none is this more true than of the English Constitution. 
The literature which has accumulated upon it is very consider- 
able. The books are many, and the writers of those books very 
various ; the aims of the treatises are as opposite as the tenets of 
their authors, or their natures. But a writer who looks close at 
the living reality will see there much that is different from any 
description which he can discover on paper. He will find in the life 
much that is not in the books; and he will hardly find in the rough 
practice many of the refinements that are treated as essential in the 
literary theory. 

I wish, in the present series of papers, to look at the English Con- 
stitution as it 7s; and this narrowly restricts the entire novelty of what 
I have to say. Of course no free people is, or can be, unacquainted 
with the general working of its actual institutions. Politics teach 
politics, and teach-much else by teaching them. <A free people knows 
its political constitution vaguely and generally, as an active man 
knows his physical constitution vaguely and generally ; but he does 
not know it precisely. The sensations are distinct, but their expla- 
nation is indistinct. The English nation has before it all manner of 
political facts and figures, but it has not added them up. It has all 
the items and particulars out of which a summary description could be 
made, but it has never made that description. Popular ideas remain 
always loose and disjointed, until some distinct composition defines 
their outline, and confirms their coherence. The odd book writing 
as to the British Constitution, derived from old times, augments the 
confusion. You may: find a writer in one sentence speaking what 
is real, and derived from life; in the next what .is unreal, and 
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2 ‘THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


derived from tradition: Searcely any one keeps clearly before him 
the simple facts which he knows when he is aroused to consider them. 
Extinct formule hang like an old cloak about the bare reality; and 
we must get rid of them, and cast them aside, before we can seize the 
simple fact. 

It is very natural—indeed, by the constitution of human nature, 
inevitable—that such an undergrowth of irrelevant ideas should have 
gathered round the British Constitution. Language is the tradition 
of nations; each generation describes what it sees, but it describes in 
words inherited from the last. When a great entity like the British 
Constitution has continued in connected outward sameness, but 
hidden inner change, during many generations, every generation 
inherits a series of inapt words—of maxims once true, but of which 
the truth is ceasing or has ceased. As a man’s family continue to 
repeat about his manhood traditional phrases derived from a just 
observation of his immature youth, so, in the full activity of an 
historical constitution, its subjects continue to repeat phrases true in 
the time of their fathers, inherited from those fathers, but now true 
no longer. Or, to speak perhaps better, an ancient and ever-altering 
constitution is like an old man who still wears with attached fondness 
clothes in the fashion of his youth: what you see of him is the same ; 
what you do not see is wholly altered. 

The theories about a constitution are not, indeed, so important as 
the working of that constitution, but they are very important. 
Every change is both encouraged and discouraged by reference to 
one theory or another. We are incited by doctrines, and we are 
retarded by doctrines; and we should carefully look to see which 
doctrine accords with visible reality, and which is a fancy of philo- 
sophers, or a legacy from a by-gone age. To many countries, too, 
the theory of the English Constitution is even more important than 
its practice. Constitution-making is the necessary misfortune of 
new nations—of nations whom an unsuitable set of inherited insti- 
tutions compels to break with their past. And all nations who 
have to make a constitution look to England. The most successful 
specimen of a free government presents itself necessarily before 
their minds. They want to know about it, to consider it, to 
judge of it. They wish to see what parts are peculiar, insular, 
incapable of exportation,—the produce of exceptional circumstances, 
the result of a special and individual national character; and, on the 
other hand, which parts are communicable, applicable, part of the 
general stock of useful political instruments, the special addition of 
England to the common political capital of mankind.. It will be easy 
to show that, in the imitation of English institutions, erroneous 
theories of their structure and nature have caused the gravest 
mistakes ; that .47g/o-mania has seldom been a wise taste; that it has 
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often been a wild and ignorant dream ; that even in nations speaking 
our own language, the misconception of our practical institutions has 
been fundamental; that if, as seems probable, the English colonies 
will, one after another, have to model for themselves a constitution, 
it is necessary they should know exactly what the constitution of their 
mother-country was—that they should be free from the grave errors 
which misled Washington and Hamilton—that they should escape 
the misconceptions which even now hamper the intelligence and 
impede the development of the great American people. 

There are two descriptions of the English Constitution which have 
exercised a great and wide influence, but which are substantially 
erroneous. First, it is laid down as an essential principle of the 
English polity, and a main source of its good working, that in it the 
legislative, the executive , and the judicial powers, are entirely divided, 
—that each is entrusted to a separate person or set of persons—that 
neither of these can interfere with the work of the other, but that 
each is solely charged with, and is exclusively responsible for, its 
own functions. There has been much eloquence expended in explain- 
ing how the rough genius of the English people, even in the middle 
ages, when it was especially rude, carried into life and practice that 
elaborate division of functions which philosophers had suggested on 
paper, but which they had hardly hoped to see except on paper. 

Secondly, it is said even more generally, and with even greater 
eloquence, that the peculiar excellence of the British Constitution 
depends on its being a balanced union of three powers. It is alleged 
that the monarchical element, the aristrocratic element, and the 
democratic element, have each a representative part in the structure 
of the supreme sovereignty, and that the assent of each of these 
elements is necessary to the action of the ultimate authority. Kings, 
lords, and commons, by this theory, are alleged to be not only the 
outward form, but the inner moving essence, the vitality of the con- 
stitution. <A great theory, called the theory of ‘‘ Checks and Balances,” 
pervades an immense part of political literature, and much of it is col- 
lected from or supported by English experience. Monarchy, it is said, 
has some faults, some bad tendencies, aristocracy others, democracy, 
again, others; but England has shown that a government can be con- 
structed in which these evil tendencies exactly check, balance, and 
destroy one another—in which a good whole is constructed not simply 
in spite of, but by means of, the counteracting defects of the consti- 
tuent parts. It is believed, first, that the structure of the English 
sovereign authority is, in truth, very complicated ; and secondly; that 
its merit is a consequence of its complexity—that it is good because 
it is heterogeneous, and would certainly become bad if it were made 
more simple. . 

On this account it is very generally believed, that the principal 
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THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


characteristics of the English Constitution are inapplicable in 
countries where the ‘materials for a monarchy or an aristocracy do 
not exist. That constitution is conceived as the best imaginable or 
possible use of the political elements which the great majority of 
states in modern Europe inherited from the medizeval period. It 
is believed that out of these materials nothing better can be made 
than the English Constitution. But it is also believed that the 
essential parts of the English Constitution cannot be made except 
from these materials. These materials are the accidents of a period 
and a place; they belong only to one or two centuries in human 
history, and to a few countries. The United States could not have 
become monarchical, even if the constituent convention had decreed 
it—even if the component states had ratified it. The mystic reve- 
rence, the religious allegiance, which are essential to a true monarchy, 
to a monarchy in which the characteristic part preserves inherent 
vigour, are imaginative sentiments that no legislature can manufac- 
ture in any people. These semi-filial feelings in government are inhe- 
rited just as the true filial feelings in common life. You might as well 
adopt a father as make ainonarchy; the special sentiment belonging to 
the one is as incapable of voluntary creation as the peculiar affection 
belonging to the other. It is, however, not difficult to prove, that 
the theory which limits the characteristic action which confines the 
imitability of the English Constitution to nations which have received 
a special capital, a singular accumulation of mediaeval materials, is 
superficial and erroneous, and that the experience of England is far 
more generally applicable, and her real government far more widely 
attainable, than this theory would lead us to suppose. 

No one can approach to an understanding of the English institu- 
tions, or, indeed, of any others which are the growth of many 
centuries, and which exercise a wide sway over mixed populations, 
unless he divide those institutions into two classes. In every such 
constitution there are always two parts, not necessarily separable 
with microscopic or precise accuracy ; for the genius of great political 
structures, the nature of great affairs, abhors extreme nicety of divi- 
sion. All great things of human creation are very mixed in their 
nature, complex in their qualities, and various in the classifications 
which, for the changing purposes of human thought, they admit and 
need. Only a pedant hopes in any one division to make his separat- 
ing lines too exact ; divide his classes where he may, an objector will 
always be able to bring him a specimen just outside his definition 
which ought apparently to be within, so little does it differ from 
others which are within. Broad and rough classifications are all which 
the most important affairs of life admit of, if they are to be spoken of 
shortly and concisely. Popular literature—literature, we may say, as 
such—is only a first approximation to the truth. It would tire men 
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to hear—they would not stop to read—the elaborate and painful 
disquisitions which alone would track out the minuter details of truth 
in all their little crevices. All political argument omits much because 
it needs be brief ; and political distinctions and definitions therefore 
only need to be vague and general: for it would be idle to prepare a 
fine material of definition when its argumentative manufacture is 
to be so coarse, and its mental use so hasty. If, however, we bear in 
mind this fundamental and inseparable difficulty of political distinc- 
tions and definitions, if we do not expect to discern too clearly or dis- 
tinguish too sharply, we shall find the English Constitution, and most 
old ones like it, to be divisible into two great parts: first, the parts 
which excite and preserve the reverence of the population,—the 
dignified parts, if I may so call them ; and next, the efficient parts,— 
those parts by which it, in fact, works and rules. There are two great 
objects which every constitution must attain to be successful, which 
every old and celebrated constitution must have remarkably attained 
or it could not have survived, much less gained renown :—every oon- 
stitution must first. gain authority, and then wse authority ; it must 
first win the loyalty, obedience, and confidence of mankind, then 
employ that confidence, that trust, that homage, in the actual work of 
life and government. 

There is a whole race of rude speculators, with practical aims 
and common sense, who strike out the dignified parts of govern- 
ment as useless. They say, we want only to attain certain results, 
to do certain business ; a constitution is a collection of political means 
for political ends; and if you admit that any part of a constitution 
does no business, or that a simple machine would do equally well what 
business it does, you admit that this part of the constitution, however 
dignified it may be, however awful it may seem, is nevertheless in 
truth useless. Another class of reasoners, who feel that there is more 
in the complicated politics of life than finds a place in this bare 
utilitarian philosophy, have frequently propounded subtle arguments 
to prove that these dignified parts of old governments are cardinal com- 
ponents of the essential apparatus, great pivots of substantial utility ; 
and they have, in so doing, put forth fallacies which the plainer and 
more practical school have been delighted to expose. But both 
schools are in error. The dignified parts of government are those 
which bring its force, which attract its motive power. The so-called 
useful parts only employ that power. The comely parts of a govern- 
ment fave need, for they are those upon which its vital strength 
depends. They do not, indeed, do any definite work' that justifies 
their existence, that a simpler thing would not do better; but they 


(1) It is to be observed that I here speak of the direct business of government, of 
the actual work of law-making and law-executing. 'The indirect and social effects of the 
dignified parts of government are, as I hope to show hereafter, very considerable. 
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are the preliminaries, the needful prerequisites of a// work—they 
raise the army, though they do not win the battle. 

Doubtless, if all subjects of the same government thought only of 
what was useful to them—if they all took the same view of what was 
useful to them, and if they were unanimous as to the most sure and 
speedy means of getting what was useful to them, the more efficient 
parts of a constitution would suffice, no dignified parts would be 
required. But the world in which we live is organised far otherwise. 

The most strange fact, though the most certain in nature, is the 
unequal development of the human race. If we look back to the early 
ages of mankind, such as we seem in the faint distance to see them— 
if we call up the image of that obscure past in lake villages, or 
wretched beaches,—scarcely equal to the most common material needs 
and employments, cutting down trees slowly and painfully with stone 
tools, scarcely resisting the attacks of huge, fierce animals,—without 
culture, without leisure, without poetry, almost without thought,— 
destitute of morality, with only a sort of magic for religion —if we 
try to think what the life of early Europe was at the first period, 
we begin to see it vague and with the mind’s eye; and if we com- 
pare that imagined life with the actual life of Europe now, we are 
struck, overwhelmed, surprised at the huge transition—we can scarcely 
conceive ourselves as of the same race as those we seem in the far 
distance to perceive. They began and we end; but it is difficult to 
believe that the chain is consecutive, that the progress has been 
gradual, so long is the interposed interval, so contrasted are the two 
sides. But when we look deeper and more thoroughly, we shall find 
that the immensity of the transition is scarcely so wonderful as the 
inequality of the transition. Looking at the vast transitions of history, 
remembering the possible contrasts of mankind, we can dismiss the 
lurking tradition that human nature being always the same, its varie- 
ties are casual, momentary, transient. There used to be a notion—not 
so much widely asserted as deeply implanted, rather pervadingly latent 
than commonly apparent in political philosophy—that in a little while, 
ten years, more or less, all human beings might without inaccessible or 
extraordinary appliances be brought to the same level. But when we 
now see by the painful history of mankind at what point we began, 
by what slow toil, what favourable circumstances, what accumulated 
achievements, civilised man has become at all worthy in any degree so 
to call himself—when we realise the tedium of history and the pain- 
fulness of results, our perceptions are sharpened as to the relative 
steps of our long and gradual progress. If it has taken so many ages 
to make some men civilised, may it not need as many ages wholly to 
civilise those now half civilised? We have in a great community 
like England crowds of people scarcely more civilised than those of 
two thousand years ago and longer; we have others even more 
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numerous—such the best people were a thousand years ago. The lower 
orders, the middle orders, almost every one, are still, when tried by 
what is the standard of the educated “ten thousand,” narrow-minded, 
unintelligent, ignorant, incurious. It is useless to pile up abstract words. 
Those who doubt should go out into their kitchens : let an accomplished 
man try what seems to him most obvious, most certain, most palpable in 
intellectual matters, upon the housemaid and the footman, and he will 
find that what he says seems unintelligible, confused, and erroneous 
—that his audience think him mad and wild when he is speaking 
what is in his own sphere of thought the dullest platitude of cautious 
soberness. Great communities are like great mountains—they have 
in them the primary, secondary, and tertiary strata of human pro- 
gress; the characteristics of the lower regions resemble the life of old 
times rather than the present life of the higher regions. And a philo- 
sophy which does not ceaselessly remember, which does not continually 
obtrude the palpable differences of the various parts, will be a theory 
radically false, because it has omitted a capital reality—will be a theory 
essentially misleading, because it will lead men to expect what does 
not exist, and not to anticipate that which they will find. 

Every one knows these plain facts, but by no means every one has 
traced their political importance. When a state is thus constituted,— 
when it is composed of several sections of population, in several 
distinct stages of intellectual development,—it by no means follows 
that the less instructed will at all perceive the utility of much which 
the more instructed know to be useful; or even when all are agreed 
on ends, that the less instructed will appreciate the refined means 
which the more instructed perceive to be the very best means of 
attaining the admitted object. It is not even true that the lower 
classes will be absorbed in anything so homely as the useful; they 
do not like to hear of anything so poor. Even using the word as we 
here use it as denoting the attainable good, not of the particular 
nation only, but of mankind at large, it is not certain, or even likely, 
that the lowest classes will think much of it. They are still mostly in 
the imaginative state of development. No orator ever made an 
impression by appealing to men as to their plainest physical wants, 
except when he could allege or prove that those wants were caused 
by the tyranny of some other class. But thousands have made the 
greatest impression by appealing to some vague dream of glory, or 
empire, or nationality. The ruder sort of men—that is, men at one 
stage of rudeness—will sacrifice all they hope for, all they have, 
themselves, for what is called an idea,—for some attraction which 
seems to transcend reality, which aspires to elevate men by an inte- 
rest higher, deeper, wider than that of ordinary life. But this 
order of men care nothing for the common, plain, palpable ends of 
government; they do not much think of them; they do not in the 
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least comprehend how they should be attained. It is very natural, 
therefore, that the most useful parts of the structure of government 
should by no means be those which excite the most reverence. The 
elements which excite the most easy reverence will be the theatrical 
elements; those which appeal to the senses, which claim to be 
embodiments of the greatest human ideas—which boast in some 
cases of far more than human origin. That which is mystic 
in its claims; that which is occult in mode of action; that which 
is brilliant to the eye; that which is seen vividly for a moment, 
and then is seen no more; that which is hidden and unhidden; that 
which is specious, and yet interesting—palpable in its seeming, and 
yet professing to be more than palpable in its results ; that which is 
half of glaring “this world,’ and half of what is more than this 


world ;—this, howsoever its form may change, cr however we may 


define it or describe it, is the sort of thing—the only sort which 
yet comes home to the mass of men. So far from the dignified 
parts of a constitution being necessarily the most useful, they are 
likely, according to primd facie and outside presumption, to be the 
least useful—that is, they are likely to be suitable for, and adjusted 
to, the lowest orders—the orders of most showy and theatrical 
taste; those likely to care the least and judge the worst about what 
7s useful. 

There is another reason which, in an old constitution like that of 
England, is hardly less important. The most intellectual of men are 
moved quite as much by what they are used to as by what they think 
best. The active voluntary part of man is very small, and if it were 
not economised by a sleepy kind of habit, its results would be null. 
We could not do every day out of our own heads all we have to do. 
We should accomplish nothing ; for all our energies would be frittered 
away in minor attempts at petty improvement. One man, too, would 
go off from the known track in one direction, and one in another ; so 
that when a crisis requiring massed combination should arise, no two 
men would be found near enough to act together. It is the dull tradi- 
tional habit of mankind that guides most men’s actions—which is the 
steady frame in which the higher artist may set the new picture that 
he paints—which is the material in which such as would improve 
others must work. And all this traditional part of human nature 
is, ex vi termini, most easily impressed and acted on by that which is 
handed down—by that which was, as well as is—by what is customary. 
Other things being equal, yesterday’s institutions are by far the best 
for to-day ; they are the most ready, the most influential, the most 
easy to get obeyed, the most likely to retain the reverence which 
they alone inherit, and which all other institutions have to win. The 
most imposing institutions of mankind are the oldest; and yet so 
changing is the world,—so fluctuating are its needs,—so apt to lose 
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inward force, though retaining outward strength, are its best instru- 
ments, that we must not expect the oldest institutions to be now, the 
most efficient. We must expect what is venerable to acquire influence 
because of its inherent dignity ; but we must not expect it to use that 
influence so well as new creations more apt for the modern world, 
more instinct with its spirit, more closely fitting to its life. 

The brief description of the characteristic merit of the English 
Constitution is, that its dignified parts are very complicated and some- 
what imposing, very old and rather venerable ; while its efficient part, 
at least when in great and critical action, is decidedly simple and 
rather modern. We have contrived to make, or, rather, we have 
stumbled on, a constitution which, though certainly subject to all 
manner of objections of detail—though full of every species of 
incidental defect—though of the worst workmanship in all out-of-the- 
way matters of any constitution in the world, yet has two capital 
merits :—yet contains a simple efficient part which, on occasion, and 
when wanted, can work more simply, and easily, and better than any 
instrument of government that has yet been tried; and it contains 
likewise historical, complex, august, theatrical parts, which it has 
inherited from a long past,—which take the multitude,—which guide 
by an insensible but omnipotent influence the associations of its 
subjects. Its essence is strong with the strength of modern simplicity; 
its exterior is august with the Gothic grandeur of a more imposing 
age. Its simple essence may, mutatis mutandis, be transplanted to 
many very various countries, but its august outside—what most men 
think it is—is narrowly confined to nations with an analagous history 
and similar political relics. 

The efficient secret of the English Constitution may be described 
as the close union, the nearly complete fusion, of the executive and 
legislative powers. So far from its being true, according to the 
traditional theory formerly stated, that the goodness of our constitu- 
tion consists in the entire separation of the legislative and executive 
authorities, its real merit consists in their singular approximation. 
The connecting link is the cabinet. By that comparatively new word 
we mean a certain committee of the legislative body selected to be the 
executive body. The legislature has many committees, but this is 
its greatest committee. It chooses for this, its greatest committee, 
the set of men in whom it has most confidence. It does not, it is 
true, choose them directly ; but it is nearly omnipotent in choosing 
them indirectly. .A century ago the crown had a real choice of 
ministers, though it had no longer a choice in policy. During 
the long reign of Sir R. Walpole he was obliged not only to 
manage parliament but to manage the palace. He was obliged 
to take care that some court intrigue did not expel him from 
his place. The nation then selected the English policy, but the 
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crown chose the English ministers. They were not only in name, 
as now, but in fact, the Queen’s servants. Remnants, important 
remnants of this great prerogative still remain. The discriminat- 
ing favour of William IV. made Lord Melbourne head of the 
Whig party, when he was only one of several rivals, when he 
had no conclusive title to ascendency. At the death of Lord Palmer- 
ston it is very likely that the Queen may have the opportunity of 
freely choosing between two, if not three statesmen. But, as a rule, 
the nominal prime minister is chosen by the legislature—and the real 
prime minister for most purposes—the leader of the House of 
Commons almost without exception is so. There is nearly always 
some one man plainly selected by the voice of the predominant party 
in the predominant house of the legislature, to head that party, and 
consequently to rule the nation. We have in England an elective 
first magistrate as truly as the Americans have an elective first 
magistrate. The Queen is only at the head of the dignified part of 
the constitution. The prime minister is at the head of the efficient 
part. The Crown is, according to the saying, the “fountain of 
honour ;” but the treasury is the spring of business. But our first 
magistrate differs from the American. He is not elected directly by 
the people ; he is elected by the representatives of the people. He is 
an example of “double election.” The legislature chosen, nominally 
at least, to make laws, in fact finds its principal business—its main 
function—to be to make an executive, and to keep an executive. 

The leading minister so selected has to choose his associates, but 
he only chooses among a charmed circle. The position of most men 
in parliament forbids their being invited to the cabinet ; the position 
of a few men ensures their being invited. Between the compulsory list 
whom he must take, and the impossible list whom he cannot take, a 
prime minister’s independent choice in the formation of a cabinet is 
not very large; it extends rather to the division of the cabinet offices 
than to the choice of cabinet ministers. Parliament and the nation 
have pretty well settled who shall have the first places; but they 
have not discriminated with the same accuracy which man shall have 
which place. The highest patronage of a prime minister is, of 
course, a considerable power, though it is exercised under close and 
imperative restrictions; though it is far less than it seems to be 
when stated in theory, or regarded from a distance. 

The cabinet, ina word, is a board of control chosen by the legisla- 
ture out of persons whom it trusts and knows to rule the nation. The 
particular mode in which the English ministers are selected; the 
fiction that they are, in any political sense, the Queen’s servants ; 
the rule which limits the choice of the cabinet to the members of the 
legislature,—are accidents unessential to its definition—historical 
incidents separable from its nature. Its characteristic is that it 
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should be chosen by the legislature out of persons agreeable to and 
trusted by the legislature. Naturally these are principally its own 
members—but they need not be exclusively so. A cabinet which 
included persons not members of the legislative assembly might still 
perform all useful duties. Indeed the peers, who constitute a large 
element in modern cabinets, are members, now-a-days, only of a 
subordinate assembly. The House of Lords still exercises several 
useful functions ; but the ruling influence—the deciding faculty— 
has passed to what, using the language of old times, we still call the 
lower house—to an assembly which, though inférior as a dignified 
institution, is superior as an efficient institution. A principal ad- 
vantage of the House of Lords during the present age consists in 
its acting as a reservoir of cabinet ministers. Unless the compo- 
sition of the House of Commons were improved, or unless the 
rules requiring cabinet ministers to be members of the legislature 
were relaxed, or both, it would undoubtedly be difficult to 
find, within these narrow boundaries, a sufficient supply of chief 
ministers. But the detail of the composition of a cabinet, and the 
precise method of its choice, are not much to the purpose now. The 
first and cardinal consideration is the definition of a cabinet. We 
must not bewilder ourselves with the separable accidents until we 
know the necessary essence. A cabinet is a combining committee,—a 
hyphen which joins, a buckle which fastens, the legislative part of the 
state to the executive part of the state. In its origin it belongs to 
the one, in its functions it belongs to the other. 

The most curious point about the cabinet is that so very little is 
known about it. The meetings are not only secret in theory, but 
secret in reality. No official minute is ever kept of them. Even a 
private note is discouraged and disliked. The House of Commons, 
even in its most inquisitive and turbulent moments, would not permit 
a note of a cabinet. meeting to be read. No minister who respected 
the fundamental usages of political practice would attempt to read 
such a note. The committee which unites the law-making power to 
the law-executing power—which, by virtue of that combination, is, 
while it lasts and holds together, the most powerful body in the state 
—is a committee wholly secret. No description of it, at once graphic 
and authentic, has ever been given. It is said to be sometimes like a 
rather disorderly board of directors, where many speak and few 
listen—but no one knows.! 

But a cabinet; though it is a committee of the legislative assembly, 


(1) It is said, at the end of the cabinet which agreed to propose a fixed duty on corn, 
Lord Melbourne put his back to the door and said, ‘“‘ Now is it to lower the price of corn 
or isn’t it? It is not much matter which we say, but mind, we must all say the same.” 
This is the most graphic story of a cabinet I ever heard, but I cannot vouch for its truth. 
Lord Melbourne’s is a character about which men make stories. 
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is a committee with a power which no assembly would—unless for 
singular historical accidents, and till by experience its advantages 
had been discovered—have been persuaded to entrust to any com- 
mittee. It is a committee which can dissolve the assembly which 
appointed it ; it is a committee with a suspensive veto—a committee 
with a power of appeal. Though appointed by one parliament, it can 
appeal if it chooses to the next parliament. heoretically, indeed, the 
power to dissc!ve parliament is entrusted to the sovereign only; and 
there remain some vestiges of doubt whether in ai// cases a sovereign 
is bound to dissolve parliament if his existing cabinet wish him to 
do so. But these possible cases are very rare, and perhaps it would be 
a more perfect constitutional usage if there were no such doubts and 
no such cases. But leaving apart these small and dubious exceptions, 
and speaking roughly and generally, we may say that the cabinet 
which was chosen by one House of Commons has an appeal to 
the next House of Commons. The chief committee of the legisla- 
ture has the power of dissolving the predominant part of that legis- 
lature,—we might say, on critical occasions, the legislature itself. 
The English system, therefore, is not an absorption of the executive 
power by the legislative power; it is a fusion of the two. The 
cabinet can act and it can legislate; if it cannot, it can dissolve, 
and some one who can act, who can legislate, is put into its place. 
It is a creature, but it has the power of destroying its creators. It 
is an executive which can annihilate the legislature, as well as an 
executive which is the nominee of the legislature. It was made, but 
it can unmake ; it was dependent in its origin, but it is independent 
\ inits action. 

This fusion of the legislative and executive functions may, to those 
who have not much considered it, seem but a dry and small matter to 
be the latent essence and effectual secret of the English Constitution ; 
but we can only judge of its real importance by looking at a few of its 
principal effects, and contrasting it very shortly with its great compe- 
titor, which seems likely, unless care be taken and the real nature of 
the two understood, to outstrip and supersede it in the progress of the 
world. That competitor is the Presidential system : the characteristic 
of it is that the President—the executive—is elected by the people by 
one process, and that the House of Representatives is elected by a 
different process. The independence of the two powers is the specific 
quality of Presidential Government, just as their fusion and combina- 
- tion is the precise principle of Cabinet Government. 

First, compare the two in quiet times. The essence of a civilised 
age is that administration requires the continued aid of legislation. 
One principal kind of legislation, and a necessary kind, is finan- 
cial legislation, is taxation. ‘The expense of civilised government is 
continually varying. It must vary if the government does its duty. 
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The miscellaneous estimates of the English Government contain an 
inevitable medley of changing items. Education, prison discipline, art, 
science, civil contingencies of a hundred kinds, require more money 
one year and more another. The expense of defence—the naval and 
military estimates—vary still more as the danger of attack seems 
more or less imminent, as the means of retarding such danger become 
more or less costly. If the persons who have to do the work are 
not the same as those who have to give the authority, to make the 
laws, and grant the money, there is sure to be a controversy between 
two sets of persons. The law-makers and tax-imposers are sure to 
quarrel with the tax-requirers. The executive is crippled by not 
getting the laws it needs, and the legislature is spoiled by having 
to act without responsibility, by having to refuse money which some 
one else will have to do without, but which that some one else says is 
essential; the executive becomes unfit for its name since it cannot 
execute what it decides on: the legislature is demoralised by liberty, 
by taking decisions of which others, but not itself, will suffer the 
effects. 

So much has this difficulty been felt in America—where, as 
every one knows, the legislative. and executive bodies are rigidly 
divided—that a sort of semi-connection unknown to the law has 
grown up between them. When the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the Federal Government wants a tax he consults upon it with the 
Chairman of the Financial Committee of Congress. He cannot go 
down to Congress himself and propose what he wants ; he can only 
write a letter and send it. But he tries to get a chairman of the 
finance committee who likes his tax, and through that chairman he 
hopes to persuade the committee to recommend such tax; by that 
committee he hopes to induée the house to adopt that tax. But this 
chain of communications is liable to continual interruption ; it may 
do for a single tax on a fortunate occasion, but will scarcely suffice 
for a complicated budget—we do not say in cases of war or rebellion 
—we are now comparing the cabinet system and the presidential 
system in quiet times—but in cases of financial difficulty. Two 
clever men never exactly agreed about a budget. We have had 
lately an Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer talking English 
finance at Calcutta, and an English one talking Indian finance in 
England. But the figures are never the same, and the views of 
policy are rarely the same. One most angry controversy has 
amused the world, and probably others scarcely less interesting are 
hidden in the copious stores of our Anglo-Indian correspondence. 

But something like these are sure to be the relations of the head 
of a finance committee in the legislature, and a finance minister in the 
executive.! They are sure to quarrel, and the result is sure to be a 


(1) It is worth observing that even during the short existence of the Confederate 
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compromise. And when the taxes do not yield as they were expected 
to yield, who is responsible? Very likely the secretary of the tree- 
sury could not persuade the chairman—very likely the chairman could 
not persuade his committee—very likely the committee could not 
persuade the assembly. Whom, then, can you punish—whom can you 
turn out, when your taxes run short? You have nobody to punish 
but the legislature, a vast miscellaneous body difficult to punish, and 
the very persons to inflict the punishment. 

Nor is financial administration the sole part of administration 
which requires in a civilised age the constant support and accom- 
paniment of facilitating legislation. How can a Home Secretary be 
really responsible for the prison discipline of the country if some one else 
makes the laws by which that discipline is regulated? In England, 
on all vital occasions, the cabinet can compel legislation by the 
threat of resignation, by the threat of dissolution; but neither of 
these can be used under the presidential system of government— 
under the system where the executive is one thing, and the legis- 
lature another thing. In such a government the legislature cannot 
be dissolved by the executive government ; it does not care for the 
resignation of the executive government, for it will not have to find 
a successor. Accordingly, when a difference of opinion arises, the 
legislature is forced to fight the executive, and the executive is forced 
to fight the legislature; and so very likely they contend to the 
conclusion of their respective terms. There is, indeed, one condi- 
tion of things in which this description, though still approximately 
true, is, nevertheless, not exactly true; and that is, when there is 
nothing to fight about. Before the rebellion in America, owing 
to the vast distance of other states, and the favourable economical 
condition of the country, there were very few considerable subjects 
of contention; but if that government had been tried by the 
English legislation of the last thirty years, or by any consecutive 
series of important and exciting acts,—such as an old country needs, 
and a complicated, unequal, existing law demands—the inherent 
vices of the system, the discordant action of the two powers whose 
constant accordant action is essential to the best government, would 
have shown itself much more distinctly. 

Nor is this the worst. Cabinet governments educate the nation ; 
the presidential does not educate it, and may corrupt it. It has been 
said that England invented the phrase, “ Her Majesty’s Opposition ;” 
that it was the first government which made a criticism of adminis- 
tration as much a part of the polity as administration itself. This 
critical opposition is the consequence of cabinet government. The 
great scene of debate, the great engine of popular instruction and 


government these evils distinctly showed themselves. Almost the last incident at the 
Richmond Congress was an angry financial correspondence with Jefferson Davis. 
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political controversy, is the legislative assembly. A speech there by 
an eminent statesman, a party movement by a great political com- 
bination, are the best means yet known for arousing, awakening, 
teaching a people. The cabinet system ensures that there shall be 
such debates, for it makes them the means by which statesmen 
advertise themselves for future government, and confirm themselves 
in popular estimation as fit members of existing governments. It 
brings forward men eager to speak, and gives them occasion to 
speak—occasions when every one is ready to hear. The deciding 
catastrophes of cabinet governments are critical divisions preceded 
by fine discussions. Everything which is worth saying, everything 
which can be said, everything which ought to be said, most certainly 
will be said. Conscientious men think they ought to persuade 
others; selfish men think they would like to obtrude themselves. 
The nation is forced to hear two sides—all the sides, perhaps, of that 
which most concerns it. And it likes to hear—it is eager to know. 
Human nature cares little for long arguments which come to nothing, 
—heavy speeches which precede no motion—abstract disquisitions 
which leave visible things as it found them. But all men care for 
great results, and a change of government is a great result. It has 
a hundred ramifications; it runs through society; it gives hope to 
many, and it takes away hope from many. It is one of those marked 
events which, by its suddenness, its greatness, its theatricalness, 
impresses man more even than it should. And debates, which have 
this catastrophe at the end of them—which may so have it—which 
may be the small beginning to a great series of which it is the end, 
are sure to be regarded, sure to be listened to, sure to sink deep into 
the national mind. 

Travellers in presidential eountries,—even in the Northern States 
of America, which is the greatest and best of them,—have noticed that 
they were a nation “ not specially addicted to politics ;” a nation which 
has not a public opinion finished and chastened as that of the English 
has been finished and chastened. A great many hasty writers have 
charged this defect on the “‘ Yankee race,” on the Anglo-American 
character: but English people, if they had no motive to attend to 
politics, certainly would not attend to politics. At present there is 
business in their attention, They assist at the determining crisis; 
they retard or help it ; whether the government will go out or remain 
is determined by the debate, and by the division in parliament, and 
the opinion out of doors. The secret pervading decision of society 
has a great influence on that division. The nation feels. that 
its opinion is important, and it strives to form one. It succeeds in 
forming one because the debates and the discussions give it the facts 
and the arguments. But under a presidential government a nation 
has, except at the stated period of presidential election, no motive to 
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attend to political matters, for it has no influence; it has not the 
ballot-box before it; its virtue is gone out of it, and it must wait 
till its passing moment of despotism returns again. It is not incited 
or urged to form an opinion like a nation under a cabinet govern- 
ment; nor is it instructed like such a nation. There are doubtless 
debates in the legislature, but they are prologues without a play. 
There is nothing of a catastrophe about them ; you cannot turn out 
the government: the prize of power is not in the gift of the legis- 
lature, and no one cares for the legislature. The executive, the great 
centre of power and place, sticks irremovable ; you cannot turn it out, 
say what you will. The teaching apparatus which has educated our 
public mind, which prepares our resolutions, which shapes our 
opinions, does not exist in any presidential country. No such 
country needs to form careful, daily, delicate opinions, or is helped 
in forming them. 

It might be thought beforehand that the discussions in the press 
would supply the deficiencies of the constitution; that by a reading 
people especially the conduct of their government would be as care- 
fully watched, that their opinions about it would be as consistent, as 
accurate, as well considered, under a presidential as under a cabinet 
polity. But the same difficulty oppresses the press which oppresses 
the legislature. It can do nothing. It cannot turn out the government ; 
the government was elected for such and such years, and for such and 
such years it must stay. People wonder that so literary a people as 
the Americans—a people who read more than any people who ever 
lived—who read so many newspapers—should have such bad news- 
papers. The papers are not as good as the English papers, because 
they have not the same motive to be good as the English papers. 
At a political “crisis,” as we say—that is, when the fate of an ad- 
ministration is unfixed, when it depends on a few votes, yet unsettled, 
upon a wavering and veering opinion—effective articles in newspapers 
become of essential moment. The Times has made many govern- 
ments. When, as of late, there has been a long continuance of 
divided parliaments, of governments which were without “brute 
voting power,” which were only half supported by an almost imper- 
ceptible majority, which depended on intellectual strength, the sup- 
port of the most influential organ of English opinion has been of 
critical moment to Lord Palmerston. If a Washington newspaper 
could have turned out Mr. Lincoln, there would have been good 
writing and fine argument in the Washington newspapers. But the 
Washington newspapers can no more remove a president during his 
term of place than the Times can remove a lord mayor during his 
year of office. Nobody cares for a debate in Congress which “ comes 
to nothing ;” no one reads long articles which have no influence on 
events. The Americans glance at the heads of news, and through 
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the paper. They do not enter upon a discussion. They do not think 
of entering on a discussion which would be useless. 

After saying that the division of the legislative and executive 
characteristic of presidential governments weakens the legislative 
power, it may seem a contradiction to say that it also weakens the 
executive power. But it is not a contradiction. The division weakens 
the whole aggregate force of government—the entire imperial power ; 
and therefore it weakens both its halves. The executive is weakened 
in a very plain way. A strong cabinet can obtain the concurrence of 
the legislature in all acts which facilitate its administration; it is 
itself, so to say, the legislature. But a president may be hampered 
by the parliament, and is likely to be hampered. The natural 
tendency of the members of every legislature is to make themselves 
conspicuous. They wish to gratify an ambition laudable or blame- 
able; they wish to promote the measures they think best for the 
public welfare; they wish to make their wi// felt in great affairs. All 
these mixed motives urge them to oppose the executive. They are 
embodying the purposes of others if they aid; they are advancing 
their own opinions if they defeat: they are first if they vanquish ; 
they are auxiliaries if they support. The weakness of the American 
executive used to be the great theme of all critics before the Con- 
federate rebellion. Congress and committees of Congress of course 
interfered and impeded when there was no absorbing public sentiment, 
no coercive public opinion, to check and rule them. 

But the presidential system not only gives the executive power 
an antagonist in the legislative power, and so makes it weaker; it 
not only absorbs its strength by providing a competitor; but it 
likewise enfeebles it by impairing its quality, by making it worse. 
A cabinet is elected by a legislature; and when that legislature is 
composed of persons fit for political life, and competent to the work 
of legislation, this mode of electing the executive is the best mode. 
It is an instance of secondary election, under the only condition in 
which secondary election is preferable to primary election. Generally 
speaking, in an electioneering country (I mean in a country full of 
political life, and used to the manipulation of popular institutions), 
the election of certain men to elect certain other men is a farce. The 
Electoral College of America is so. It was intended that the deputies 
when assembled should exercise a real discretion—should make a 
substantial choice—should select the president. But the primary 
electors take too much interest in the matter for that. They only 
elect a deputy to vote for Mr. Lincoln or Mr. Breckenridge, and the 
deputy, when he meets his fellow deputies, only deposits his ticket 
in a box. He is but a messenger—a transmitter: the real decision 
is in those who chose him; who chose him because they knew what 
he would do. 

VOL. I. c 
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It is undeniably true that the British House of Commons is in 
some degree subject to the same influences. Members are mostly, 
perhaps, elected because they will vote for a particular ministry, 
because they will select a specified executive, rather than for purely 
legislative reasons, because they will promote this or that act of 
parliament. But—and here is the capital distinction—the functions 
of the House of Commons are important and continuous. It does not, 
like the electoral college in the United States, separate when it has 
elected its ruler; it sits, legislates, watches ministers, tries to unseat, 
and perhaps unseats ministries, from day to day. Accordingly it is 
a real electoral body. The parliament of 1857, which, more than any 
other parliament of late years, was a parliament elected to support a 
particular premier—which was chosen, as Americans might say, upon 
the “ Palmerston ticket”’—before it had been in existence two years 
dethroned Lord Palmerston. Though selected as much as perhaps is 
possible in the interest of a particular ministry, it, in fact, after a 
brief interval, destroyed that ministry. 

A good parliament is a capital choosing body. If it is fit to make 
laws for a country, its majority ought to represent the general 
average intelligence of that country; its various members ought to 
represent the various special interests, special opinions, special pre- 
judices, to be found in that community. There ought to be an 
advocate for every particular sect, and a vast neutral body of no sect 
—homogeneous and judicial like the nation itself. Such a body, 
when it can be found, in a country which can elect it, is the 
best selecting body for an executive that can be imagined. It 
is full of political activity; it*is close to political life; it feels the 
responsibility of affairs which are brought as it were to its threshold ; 
it has as much intelligence as the society in question chances to 
contain. It is, what Washington and Hamilton strove to create, an 
electoral college of the picked men of the nation. 

The best mode of appréciating its advantages is to look at the 
alternative. The competing constituency is the nation itself, and this 
is, according to theory and experience, in all but the rarest cases, a 
bad constituency. Mr. Lincoln, at his second election, being elected 
when all the Federal states had set their united hearts on one single 
object, was re-elected by thé nation, really represented the nation. 
He embodied the object in which every one was absorbed. But this 
is almost the only presidential election of which so much can be said. 
In almost all cases the President is chosen by a machinery of cau- 
cuses and combinations too complicated to be perfectly known, 
and too familiar to require description. He is not the choice 
of the nation, he is the ehoice of the wire-pullers.. A very 
large constituency in quiet times is the necessary, almost the legi- 
timate, subject of electioneering management: a man cannot know 
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that he does not throw his vote away except he votes as part of some 
great organisation ; and if he votes as a part, he abdicates his elec- 
toral function in favour of the managers of that association. The 
nation, even if it chose for itself, would, in some degree, be an 
unskilled body ; but when it does not choose for itself, but only as 
latent agitators wish, it is like a large, lazy man, with a small, vicious 
mind,—it moves slowly and heavily, but it moves at the bidding of a 
bad intention ; it “ means /itt/e, but it means that little 7/7.” 

And, as the nation is less able to choose than a parliament, so it 
has worse people to choose out of. The American legislature of the 
last century have been much blamed for not permitting the ministers 
of the President to be members of the assembly. But, with reference 
to the specific end which they had in view, they judged wisely, they 
saw clearly. They wished to keep “the legislative branch absolutely 
distinct from the executive branch ;” they believed that such a sepa- 
ration was essential to a good constitution ; they believed that 
such a separation, in fact, existed in the English, which the wisest of 
them, though imperfectly understanding it, believed the best consti- 
tution which had as yet existed. And, to the effectual maintenance 
of such a separation, the exclusion of the President’s ministers from 
the legislature is essential. If they are not excluded they become 
the executive, they eclipse the President himself. A great legislative 
body is, as has been said before, as must never be forgotten, a 
perpetual absorbent: it takes all it can; it gives up nothing it can 
help. The passions of its members are its rulers; the law-making 
faculty, the most comprehensive of the imperial faculties, is its instru- 
ment; it will take the administration if it can take it. Estimated 
by their own criterion, judged by their own objects, the founders of 
the American Republic were wise in excluding the ministers from 
Congress. 

But though this exclusion is essential to the presidential system of 
government, it is not for that reason an inconsiderable evil. It causes 
the degradation of public life. Unless a member of the legislature 
be sure of something more than speech, unless he is incited by the hope 
of action, and chastened by the chance of responsibility, a first-rate man 
will not care to take the place, and will not do much if he does take it. 
To belong to a debating society adhering to an executive (and this is no 
inapt description of a congress under a presidential constitution), is not 
an object to stir a noble ambition, and is a position to encourage idleness. 
The members of a parliament excluded from office can never be com- 
parable, much léss equal, to those of a parliament excluded from office. 
The presidential government, by its nature, divides political life into 
two halves, an executive half and a legislative half; and, by so dividing 
it, makes neither half worth a man having—worth his making 
it a continuous career—worthy to absorb, as cabinet government 
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absorbs, his- whole soul. The statesmen from whom a nation 
chooses under a presidential system, are much inferior to those from 
whom it chooses under a cabinet system, while the selecting apparatus 
is also far less discerning. 

All these advantages are more important at critical periods, because 
government itself is more important. A formed public opinion, a 
respected, able, and disciplined legislature, a well-chosen executive, a 
parliament and an administration not thwarting each other, but co- 
operating with each other, are of greater consequence when great 
affairs are in progress than when small affairs are in progress—when 
there is much to do than when there is little todo. But in addition to 
this, a parliamentary or cabinet constitution possesses an additional or 
special advantage in very dangerous times. It has what we may call 
a reserve of power fit for and needed by extreme exigencies. 

The principle of popular government is that the supreme power, 
the determining efficacy in matters political, resides in the people— 
not necessarily or commonly in the whole people, in the numerical 
majority, but in a chosen people, a picked and selected people. It is so in 
England ; it is so in all free countries. Under a cabinet constitution 
at a sudden emergency this people can choose a ruler for the occasion. 
It is quite possible and even likely that he would not be ruler defore the 
occasion. The great qualities, the imperious will, the rapid energy, the 
eager nature fit fora great crisis are not required—are impediments— 
in common times. A Lord Liverpool is better in every-day politics than 
a Chatham—a Louis Philippe far better than a Napoleon. By the 
structure of the world we often want at the sudden occurrence of a grave 
tempest to change the helmsman—the pilot of the calm is not the 
helmsman of the storm. In England we have had so few severe 
storms since our constitution attained maturity that we hardly appre- 
ciate this latent excellence which it keeps in reserve. We do not 
know what it is to have a Cavour to rule our revolution—a representa- 
tive man above all men fit for a great occasion, and by a legal, natural, 
obvious use of a free constitution brought in to rule that occasion. 
But even in England, at what was the nearest to a great sudden crisis 
which we have had of late years—at the Crimean difficulty, which was 
in truth a sudden crisis, though a small one, we used this inherent latent 
constitutional power. We abolished the Aberdeen cabinet, the ablest 
we have had, perhaps, since the Reform Act—a cabinet not only 
adapted, but eminently adapted for every sort of difficulty save the 
particular difficulty which it had to meet—which abounded in pacific 
discretion, which was wanting in but one element, yet that one in 
warlike times the most necessary, the “demonic element :” we chose a 
statesman who had the sort of merit then wanted, when he feels the 
power of England behind him, when he is conscious of the steady 
support of a consistent opinion, will advance without reluctance, and 
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will strike without restraint. As was said at the time, “ we turned 
out the Quaker, and put in the pugilist.” 

But under a presidential government you can do nothing of the 
kind. The American government calls itself a government of the 
supreme people. But at a quick crisis, the time when a sovereign 
power is most needed, yoa cannot find the supreme people. You have 
got a Congress elected for one fixed period, going out by fixed instal- 
ments, which cannot be accelerated or retarded—you have a President 
chosen for a fixed period, and immovable during that period: all the 
arrangements are for stated times, There is no elastic element, 
everything is rigid, specified, dated. Come what may, you can 
quicken nothing and can retard nothing. You have bespoken your 
government in advance, and whether it suits you or not, whether it 
works well or works ill, whether it is what. you want or not, by law 
you must keep it. In a country of complex foreign relations it would 
be the ordinary law, the common rule, that the first and most critical 
year of every war would be managed by a peace premier, and the 
first and most critical years of peace by a war premier. In each case 
the period of transition would be irrevocably governed by a man 
selected not for the things he was.to introduce, but for the things he 
was to change—for the policy he was to abandon, not for the policy he 
was to administer. 

The whole history of the American civil war—a history which has 
thrown an intense light on the working of a presidential government 
at the time when government is most important—is but a vast con- 
tinuous commentary on these reflections. It would, indeed, be 
absurd to press against presidential government as such the singular 
defect by which Vice-president Johnson has become President—by 
which a man elected to a sinecure is fixed in what is for the moment the 
most important administrative part in the political world. This defect, 
though most characteristic of the expectations! of the framers of the 
constitution and of its working, is but an accident of this particular 
case of presidential government, and no necessary ingredient in that 
government itself. But the first election of Mr. Lincoln is liable to 
no such objection. It was a characteristic instance of the natural 
working of such a government upon a great occasion. And what 
was that working for it may be summed up in a word, and it is easy 
to say it was government by an unknown quantity. No one in 
Europe, hardly any one in America, had any living idea what Mr. 
Lincoln was like, any definite notion what sort of thing he would do. 
The leading statesmen under the system of cabinet government are 


(1) The framers of the constitution expected that the vice-president would be elected 
by the electoral college as the second wisest man in the country. The vice-presidentship 
being a sinecure a second-rate man agreeable to the wire-pullers is always smuggled in. 
The chance of succession to the presidentship is too distant to be thought of. 
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not only household words, but household ideas. An idea not, perhaps, 
in all respects a true idea, but a most vivid idea—what Mr. Glad- 
stone is like, or what Lord Palmerston is like, runs through society. 
We have simply no notion what it would be to be left with the visible 
sovereignty in the hands of an unknown man. The notion of em- 
ploying a man of unknown smallness at a crisis of unknown greatness 
is to our minds simply ludicrous. Mr. Lincoln, it is true, happened to 
be a man, if not of eminent ability, yet of eminent justness. There was 
an inner heart of Puritan nature which came out under suffering, and 
was very attractive.’ But success in a lottery is no argument-for 
lotteries. "What were the chances against a person of Lincoln’s ante- 
cedents, elected as he was, proving to be what he was? 

Such an incident is, however, natural to a presidential government. 
The President is elected by processes which forbid the election of 
known men, except at peculiar conjunctures, and in moments when 
public opinion is excited, overruling, and compulsory ; and conse- 
quently, if a crisis comes upon us soon after he is elected, inevitably 
we have government by an unknown quantity—the superintendence 
of that crisis by what our great satirist would have called “States- 
man X.” Even in quiet times, government by a president is, for the 
several various reasons which have been stated, inferior to government 
by a cabinet ; but the difficulty of quiet times is nothing as compared 
with the difficulty of unquiet times. The comparative deficiencies 
of the regular, common operation of a presidential government, are 
far less than the comparative deficiencies in time of sudden trouble— 
the want of elasticity, the impossibility of a dictatorship, the total 
absence of a revolutionary reserve. 

But if presidential governments have all these disadvantages, why 
do nations make presidential governments? They certainly do make 
them: out of Europe it is the only government which is made. 
When the Southern States of America revolted, and tried to set up a 
government, not only did they in fact set up a presidential govern- 
ment, but they never considered whether they should set up any 
other instead of that. They assumed it as a necessity ; they thought 
they had no practical option. Nor was the conviction that presi- 
dential government was natural and inevitable for them confined to 
themselves, or to America. If you remarked upon it, the almost 
reg answer was but a vague inquiry, What e/se could they have 

one 


Several subsidiary reasons may be assigned for this odd anomaly, 
but there are three principal reasons :— 

First. The general and natural notion has been that a government 
by a cabinet is only possible under a monarchy. It is supposed that 
a king, or a colonial governor, a king’s representative, at least, is 
necessary to choose the cabinet. The distinction between the dignified 
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parts and the efficient parts of the English government is, indeed, 
vaguely seen, but it is not distinctly apprehended, nor its conse- 
quences consistently deduced. Everybody knows that the real choice 
is not in the monarch; that his selection is, in all but rare cases, 
apparent only; that the real selection is elsewhere; that the notion 
of the real rulers of the nation being the “servants” of a nominal 
sovereign is only one of the convenient fictions by which a nation 
which has changed from medizval life to modern life without a break 
has contrived to expedite and smooth the transition. But we do not 
wake ourselves up to the consequences of what we know. If the 
real choice is in the assembly, it is—must be—possible, by proper 
arrangements, for the assembly to exercise it without so cumbrous an 
adjunct as a king “to say he does it without doing it.” 

Secondly. The precedent of the United States has deceived mankind. 
They thought, and justly thought, they could not make a monarchy, 
just as they could not make an aristocracy. They made a presidential 
government, and they cleave to it with that loyalty to law which is 
their characteristic merit, and that love of what is theirs as such, and 
because it is theirs, which is their characteristic defect. They are so 
natural an example, that a nation, which cannot become monarchical 
at once degrades itself, and becomes presidential, as if by fate, and 
of necessary sequence. Nothing rules mankind like a conspicuous 
example, and in this matter America so rules them. 

These, however, are but subordinate reasons; there is a third and 
greater. The presidential government, though an inferior sort of 
government, even decause it is an inferior sort is possible where a 
government by a cabinet is not possible. A cabinet government 
assumes a good legislative assembly—an assembly fit to elect a cabinet. 
The existence of such an assembly, again, assumes the existence of a 
competent political people, of an adequate supply of decent consti- 
tuencies. But this condition cannot always be satisfied—this people and 
these constituencies cannot always be found ; and where the condition 
is not satisfied, a real presidential government is better than an in- 
effectual pretence at cabinet government. An inferior form of govern- 
ment is better than no government at all ; and an attempt at a species 
of government too high for the attempting country commonly ends in 
no government at all. Corruptio optimi pessima: a spoiled refinement 
which will not work is much worse than a common, mean thing 
which will work. 

In the next chapter I hope to investigate carefully what are the 
conditions under which cabinet government is possible, what nations 
can have it, and what others cannot. As I have remarked before, for 
the numerous colonies of the English race, this may be a practical 
question before long. ' 

Warrer Bacenor. 
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Cuaprer I. 


THE REMNANTS OF THE AMEDROZ FAMILY. 


Mrs. Ameproz, the wife of Bernard Amedroz, Esq., of Belton Castle, 
and mother of Charles and Clara Amedroz, died when those children 
were only eight and six years old, thereby subjecting them to the 
greatest misfortune which children born in that sphere of life can be 
made to suffer. And, in the case of this boy and girl the misfor- 
tune was aggravated greatly by the peculiarities of the father’s 
character. Mr. Amedroz was not a bad man,—as men are held to 
be bad in the world’s esteem. He was not vicious,—was not a 
gambler or a drunkard,—was not self-indulgent to a degree that 
brought upon him any reproach ; nor was he regardless of his chil- 
dren. But he was an idle, thriftless man, who, at the age of sixty- 
seven, when the reader will first make his acquaintance, had as yet 
done no good in the world whatever. Indeed he had done terrible 
evil; for his son Charles was now dead,—had perished by his own hand, 
—and the state of things which had brought about this woful event 
had been chiefly due to the father’s neglect. 

Belton Castle is a pretty country seat, standing in a small but 
beautifully wooded park, close under the Quantock hills in Somerset- 
shire ; and the little town of Belton clusters round the park gates. 
Few Englishmen know the scenery of England well, and the pretti- 
nesses of Somersetshire are among those which are the least known. 
But the Quantock hills are very lovely, with their rich valleys lying 
close :mong them, and their outlying moorlands running off towards 
Dulverton and the borders of Devonshire,—moorlands which are not 
flat, like Salisbury Plain, but are broken into ravines and deep water- 
courses and rugged dells hither and thither; where old oaks are 
standing, in which life seems to have dwindled down to the last 
spark ; but the last spark is still there, and the old oaks give forth 
their scanty leaves from year to year. 

In among the hills, somewhat off the high road from Minehead to 
Taunton, and about five miles from the sea, stands the little town, 
or village, of Belton, and the modern house of Mr. Amedroz, which 
is called Belton Castle. The village,—for it is in truth no more 
though it still maintains,a charter for a market, and there still exists 
on Tuesdays some pretence of an open sale of grain and butcher’s 
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meat in the square before the church-gate,—contains about two 
thousand persons. That and the whole parish of Belton did once,— 
- and that not long ago,—belong to the Amedroz family. They had 
inherited it from the Beltons of old, an Amedroz having married the 
heiress of the family. And as the parish is large, stretching away 
to Exmoor on one side, and almost to the sea on the other, contain- 
ing the hamlet of Redicote, lying on the Taunton high road,—Redi- 
cote, where the post-office is placed, a town almost in itself, and one 
which is now much more prosperous than Belton,—as the property 
when it came to the first Amedroz had limits such as these, the family 
had been considerable in the county. But these limits had been 
straightened in the days of the grandfather and the father of Bernard 
Amedroz; and he, when he married a Miss Winterfield of Taunton, 
was thought to have done very well, in that mortgages were paid off 
the property with his wife’s money to such an extent as to leave him 
in clear possession of an estate that gave him two thousand a year. 
As Mr. Amedroz had no grand neighbours near him, as the place is 
remote and the living therefore cheap, and as with this income there 
was no question of annual visits to London, Mr. and Mrs. Amedroz 
might have done very well with such of the good things of the world 
as had fallen to their lot. And had the wife lived such would probably 
have been the case; for the Winterfields were known to be prudent 
people. But Mrs. Amedroz had died young, and things with Bernard 
Amedroz had gone badly. 

And yet the evil had not been so much with him as with that 
terrible boy of his. The father had been nearly forty when he mar- 
ried. He had then never done any good ; but as neither had he done 
much harm, the friends of the family had argued well of his future 
career. After him, unless he should leave a son behind him, there 
would be no Amedroz left among the Quantock hills; and by some 
arrangement in respect to that Winterfield money which came to 
him on his marriage,—the Winterfields having a long dated connec- 
tion with the Beltons of old,—the Amedroz property was, at 
Bernard’s marriage, entailed back upon a distant Belton cousin, one 
Will Belton, whom no one had seen for many years, but who was 
by blood nearer to the squire, in default of children of his own, than 
any other of his relatives. And now Will Belton was the heir to 
Belton Castle; for Charles Amedroz, at the age of twenty-seven, had 
found the miseries of the world to be too many for him, and had put 
an end to them and to himself. 

Charles had been a clever fellow,—a very clever fellow in the eyes 
of his father. Bernard Amedroz knew that he himself was not a 
clever fellow, and admired his son accordingly ; and when Charles 
had been expelled from Harrow for some boyish freak,—in his ven- 
geance against a neighbouring farmer, who had reported to the school 
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authorities the doings of a few beagles upon his land, Charles had 
cut off the heads of all the trees in a young fir plantation,—his father 
was proud of the exploit. When he was rusticated a second time 
from Trinity, and when the father received an intimation that his 
son’s name had better be taken from the College books, the squire 
was not so well pleased; but even then he found some delight in the 
stories which reached him of his son’s vagaries ; and when the young 
man commenced Bohemian life in London, his father did nothing to 
restrain him. Then there came the old story—debts, endless debts ; 
and lies, endless lies. During the two years before his death, his father 
paid for him, or undertook to pay, nearly ten thousand pounds, sacri- 
ficing the life assurances which were to have made provision for his 
daughter ; sacrificing, to a great extent, his own life income,—sacri- 
ficing everything, so that the property might not be utterly ruined at 
his death. That Charles Amedroz should be a brighter, greater man 
than any other Amedroz, had still been the father’s pride. At the 
last visit which Charles had paid to Belton ‘his father had called upon 
him to pledge himself solemnly that his sister should not be made to 
suffer by what had been done for him. Within a month of that time he 
had blown his brains out in his London lodgings, thus making over 
the entire property to Will Belton at his father’s death. At that last 
pretended settlement with his father and his father’s lawyer, he had» 
kept back the mention of debts as heavy nearly as those to which he 
had owned; and there were debts of honour, too, of which he had 
not spoken, trusting to the next event at Newmarket to set him right. 
The next event at Newmarket had set him more wrong than ever, and 
so there had come an end to everything with Charles Amedroz. 

This had happened in the spring, and the afflicted father,—afflicted 
with the double sorrow of his son’s terrible death and his daughter’s 
ruin,—had declared that he would turn his face to the wall and die. 
But the old squire’s health, though far from strong, was stronger 
than he had deemed it, and his feelings, sharp enough, were less 
sharp than he had thought them; and when a month had passed by, 
he had discovered that it would be better that he should live, in order 
that his daughter might still have bread to eat and a house of her own 
over her head. Though he was now an impoverished man, there was 
still left to him the means of keeping up the old home; and he told 
himself that it must, if possible, be so kept that a few pounds annu- 
ally might be put by for Clara. The old carriage horses were sold, 
and the park was let to a farmer, up to the hall door of the castle. 
So much the squire could do; but as to the putting by of the few 
pounds, any dependence on such exertion as that on his part would, 
we may say, be very precarious. 

Belton Castle was not in truth a castle. Immediately before the 
front door, so near to the house as merely to allow of a broad road 
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running between it and the entrance porch, there stood an old tower, 
which gave its name to the residence,—an old square tower, up which 
the Amedroz boys for three generations had been able to climb by 
means of the ivy and broken stones in one of the inner corners,—and 
this tower was a remnant of a real castle that had once protected the 
village of Belton. The house itself was an ugly residence, three stories 
high, built in the time of George II., with low rooms and long passages, 
and an immense number of doors. It was a large, unattractive house, 
—unattractive, that is, as regarded its own attributes,—but made 
interesting by the beauty of the small park in which it stood. Belton 
Park did not, perhaps, contain much above a hundred acres, but the 
land was so broken into knolls and valleys, in so many places was the 
rock seen to be cropping up through the verdure, there were in it so 
many stunted old oaks, so many points of vantage for the lover of 
scenery, that no one would believe it to be other than a considerable 
domain. The farmer who took it, and who would not, under any cir- 
cumstances, undertake to pay more than seventeen shillings an acre for 
it, could not be made to think that it was in any way considerable. 
But Belton Park, since first it was made a park, had never before 
been regarded after this fashion.» Farmer Stovey, of the Grange, 
was the first man of that class who had ever assumed the right to 
pasture his sheep in Belton Chace,—as the people around were still 
accustomed to call the woodlands of the estate. 

It was full summer at Belton, and four months had now passed 
since the dreadful tidings had reached the castle. It was full sum- 
mer, and the people of the village were again going about their 

ordinary business ; and the shop-girls, with their lovers from Redicote, 
were again to be: seen walking among the oaks in the park on a 
Sunday evening; and the world in that district of Somersetshire was 
getting itself back into its old grooves. The fate of the young heir 
had disturbed the grooves greatly, and had taught many in those 
parts to feel that the world was coming to an end. They had 
not loved young Amedroz, for he had been haughty when among 
them, and there had been wrongs committed by the dissolute young 
squire, and grief had come from his misdoings upon more than one 
household ; but to think that he should have destroyed himself with 
his own hand! And then, to think that Miss Clara would become 
a beggar when the old squire should die! All the neighbours around 
understood the whole history of the entail, and knew that the property 
was to go to Will Belton. Now Will Belton was not a gentleman ! 
So, at least, said the Belton folk, who had heard that the heir had 
been brought up as a farmer somewhere in Norfolk. Will Beltén 
had once been at ‘the Castle as a boy, now some fifteen years ago, 
and then there had sprung up a great quarrel between him and 
his distant cousin Charles ;—and Will, who was rough and large of 
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stature, had thrashed the smaller boy severely ; and the thing had 
grown to have dimensions larger than those which generally attend 
the quarrels of boys ; and Will had said something which had shown 
how well he understood his position in reference to the estate ;—and 
Charles had hated him. So Will had gone, and had been no more 
seen among the oaks whose name he bore. And the people, in spite 
of his name, regarded him as an interloper. To them, with their 
short memories and scanty knowledge of the past, Amedroz was 
more honourable than Belton, and they looked upon the coming 
man as an intruder. Why should not Miss Clara have the property? 
Miss Clara had never done harm to any one! 

Things got back into their old grooves, and at the end of the 
third month the squire was once more seen in the old family pew at 
church. He was a large man, who had been very handsome, and 
who now, in his yellow leaf, was not without a certain beauty of 
manliness. He wore his hair and his beard long; before his son’s 
death they were grey, but now they were very white. And though 
he stooped, there was still a dignity in his slow step,—a dignity that 
came to him from nature rather than from any effort. He was a 
man who, in fact, did little or nothing in the world,—whose life had 
been very useless; but he had been gifted with such a presence that 
he looked as though he were one of God’s nobler creatures. Though 
always dignified he was ever affable, and the poor liked him better 
than they might have done had he passed his time in searching out 
their wants and supplying them. They were proud of their squire, 
though he had done nothing for them. It was something to them 
to have a man who could so carry himself sitting in the family pew 
in their parish church. They knew that he was poor, but they all 
declared that he was never mean. He was a real gentleman,—was 
this last Amedroz of the family ; therefore they curtseyed low, and 
bowed on his reappearance among them, and made all those signs of 
reverential awe which are common to the poor when they feel reve- 
rence for the presence of a superior. 

Clara was there with him, but she had shown herself in the pew 
for four or five weeks before this. She had not been at home when 
the fearful news had reached Belton, being at that time with a certain 
lady who lived on the farther side of the county, at Perivale,—a 
certain Mrs. Winterfield, born a Folliott, a widow, who stood to Miss 
Amedroz in the place of an aunt. Mrs. Winterfield was, in truth, 
the sister of a gentleman who had married Clara’s aunt,—there 
having been marriages and intermarriages between the Winterfields 
and the Folliotts, and the Belton-Amedroz families. With this lady 
in Perivale, which I maintain to be the dullest little town in England, 
Miss Amedroz was staying when the news reached her father, and 
when it was brought direct from London to herself. Instantly she 
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had hurried home, making the journey with all imaginable speed, 
though her heart was all but broken within her bosom. She had 
found her father stricken to the ground, and it was the more neces- 
sary, therefore, that she should exert herself. It would not do that 
she also should yield to that longing - death which terrible calami- 
ties often produce for a season. 

Clara Amedroz, when she first cad the news of her brother’s fate, 
had felt that she was for ever crushed to the ground. She had known 
too well what had been the nature of her brother’s life, but she had 
not expected or feared any such termination to his career as this which 
had now come upon him—to the terrible affliction of all belonging to 
him. She felt at first, as did also her father, that she and he were 
annihilated as regards this world, not only by an enduring grief, but 
also by a disgrace which would never allow her again to hold up her 
head. And for many a long year much of this feeling clung to her ; 
—clung to her much more strongly than to her father. But strength 
was hers to perceive, even before she had reached her home, that it 
was her duty to repress both the feeling of shame and the sorrow, as 
far as they were capable of repression. Her brother had been weak, 
and in his weakness had sought a coward’s escape from the ills of the 
world around him. She must not also be a coward! Bad as life 
might be to her henceforth, she must endure it with such fortitude as 
she could muster. So resolving she returned to her father, and was 
able to listen to his railings with a fortitude that was essentially ser- 
viceable both to him and to herself. 

“Both of you! Both of you!” the unhappy father had said in 
his woe. ‘“ The wretched boy has destroyed you as much as himself!” 
“No, sir,” she had answered, with a forbearance in her misery, 
which, terrible as was the effort, she forced herself to accomplish for 
his sake. “It is not so. No thought of that need add to your grief. 
My poor brother has not hurt me;—not in the way you mean.” 
“He has ruined us all,” said the father; “root and branch, man 
and woman, old and young, house and land. He has brought the 
family to an end ;—ah me, to such an end!” After that the name 
of him who had taken himself from among them was not mentioned 
between the father and daughter, and Clara settled herself to the 
duties of her new life, striving to live as though there was no great 
sorrow around her,—as though no cloud-storm had burst over her 
head. 

The family lawyer, who lived at Taunton, had communicated the 
fact of Charles’s death to Mr. Belton, and Belton had acknowledged 
the letter with the ordinary expressions of regret. The lawyer had 
alluded to the entail, saying that it was improbable that Mr. Amedroz 
would have another son. To this Belton had replied that. for his 
cousin Clara’s sake he hoped that the squire’s life might be long 
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spared. The lawyer had smiled as he read the wish, thinking to 
himself that luckily no wish on the part of Will Belton could 
influence his old client either for good or evil. What man, let 
alone what lawyer, will ever believe in the sincerity of such a wish 
as that expressed by the heir to a property? And yet where is the 
man who will not declare to himself that such, under such circum- 
stances, would. be his own wish ? 

Clara Amedroz at this time was not a very young lady. She had 
already passed her twenty-fifth birthday, and in manners, appearance, 
and habits was, at any rate, as old as her age. She made no pretence 
to youth, speaking of herself always as one whom circumstances 
required to take upon herself age in advance of her years. She 
did not dress young, or live much with young people, or correspond 
with other girls by means of crossed letters; nor expect that, for 
her, young pleasures should be provided. Life had- always been 
serious with her; but now, we may say, since the terrible tragedy in 
the family, it must be solemn as well as serious. The memory of her 
brother must always be upon her; and the memory also of the fact 
that her father was now an impoverished man, on whose behalf it 
was her duty to care that every shilling spent in the house did its 
full twelve pennies’ worth of work. There was a mixture in this of 
deep tragedy and of little care, which seemed to destroy for her the 
poetry as well as the pleasure of life: The poetry and tragedy might 
have gone hand in hand together; and so might the cares and 
pleasures of life have done, had there been no black sorrow of which 
she must be ever mindful. But it was her lot to have to scrutinise 
the butcher’s bill as she was thinking of her brother’s fate; and to 
work daily among small household things while the spectre of her 
brother’s corpse was ever before her eyes. 

A word must be said to explain how it had come to pass that the 
life led by Miss Amedroz had been more than commonly serious 
before that tragedy had befallen the family. The name of the lady 
who stood to Clara in the place of an aunt has been already mentioned. 
When a girl has a mother, her aunt may be little or nothing to her. 
But when the mother is gone, if there be an aunt unimpeded with 
other family duties, then the family duties of that aunt begin,— 
and are assumed sometimes with great vigour. Such had been the 
case with Mrs. Winterfield. No woman ever lived, perhaps, with 
more conscientious ideas of her duty as a woman than Mrs. Winter- 
field, of Prospect Place, Perivale. And this, as I say it, is intended 
to convey no scoff against that excellent lady. She was an excellent 
lady,—unselfish, given to self-restraint, generous, pious, looking to " 
find in her religion a safe path through life,—a path as safe as the ~ 
facts of Adam’s fall would allow her feet to find. She was a woman 
fearing much for others, but fearing also much for herself, striving 
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to maintain her house in godliness, hating sin, and struggling with 
the weakness of her humanity so that she might not allow herself 
to hate the sinners. But her hatred for the sin she found herself 
bound at all times to pronounce,—to show it by some act at all 
seasons. To fight the devil was her work,——was the appointed work 
of every living soul, if only living souls could be made to acknow- 
ledge the necessity of the task. Now an aunt of that kind, when 
she assumes her duties towards a motherless niece, is apt to make life 
serious. 

But, it will be said, Clara Amedroz could have rebelled; and 
Clara’s father was hardly made of such stuff that obedience to the 
aunt would be enforced on her by parental authority. Doubtless 
Clara could have rebelled against her aunt. Indeed, I do not know 
that she had hitherto been very obedient. But there were family 
facts about these Winterfield connections which would have made it 
difficult for her to ignore her so-called aunt, even had she wished 
to do so. ‘Mrs. Winterfield had twelve hundred a year at her own 
disposal, and-she was the only person related’ to the Amedroz 
family from whom Mr. Amedroz had a right to have expectations 
on his daughter’s behalf. Clara had, in a measure, been claimed by 
the lady, and the father had made good the lady’s claim; and 
Clara had acknowledged that a portion of her life was due to the 
demands of Perivale. These demands had undoubtedly made her life 
serious. 

Life at Perivale was a very serious thing. As regards amuse- 
ment, ordinarily so called, the need of any such institution was not 
acknowledged at Prospect House. Food, drink, and raiment were 
acknowledged to be necessary to humanity, and, in accordance with 
the rules of that house, they were supplied in plenty, and good of 
their kind. Such ladies as Mrs. Winterfield generally keep . good 
tables, thinking no doubt that the eatables should do honour to the 
grace that is said for them. And Mrs. Winterfield herself always 
wore a thick black silk dress,—not rusty or dowdy with age,—but 
with some gloss of the silk on it; giving away, with secret, under- 
hand, undiscovered charity, her old dresses to another lady of her 
own sort, on whom fortune had not bestowed twelve hundred a year. 
And Mrs. Winterfield kept a low, four-wheeled, one-horsed little 
phaeton, in which she made her pilgrimages among the poor of 
Perivale, driven by the most solemn of stable-boys, dressed up in a 
white great coat, the most priggish of hats, and white cotton gloves. 
At the rate of five miles an hour was she driven about, and this 

driving was to her the amusement of life. But such an occupation 
~ to Clara Amedroz assisted to make life serious. 

In person Mrs. Winterfield was tall and thin, wearing on her 
brow thin braids of false hair. She had suffered much from acute 
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ill health, and her jaws were sunken, and her eyes were hollow, and 
there was a look of woe about her which seemed ever to be telling 
of her own sorrows in this world and of the sorrows of others in 
the world. to come. TIll-nature was written on her face, but in this 
her face was a false face. She had the manners of a cross, peevish 
woman; but her manners also were false, and gave no proper idea 
of her character. But still, such as she was, she made life very 
serious to those who were called upon to dwell with her. 

I need, I hope, hardly say that a young lady such as Miss Amedroz, 
even though she had reached the age of twenty-five,—for at the time 
to which I am now alluding she had nearly done so,—and was not 
young of her age, had formed for herself no plan of life in which 
her aunt’s money figured as a motive power. She had gone to 
Perivale when she was very young, because she had been told to do 
so, and had continued to go, partly from obedience, partly from 
habit, and partly from affection. An aunt’s dominion, when once well 
established in early years, cannot easily be thrown altogether aside, 
—even though a young lady have a will of her own. Now Clara 
Amedroz had a strong will of her own, and did not at all,—at any 
rate in these latter days,—belong to that school of divinity in which 
her aunt shone almost as a professor. And this circumstance, also, 
added to the seriousness of her life. But in regard to her aunt’s 
money she had entertained no established hopes; and when her aunt 
opened her mind to her on that subject, a few days before the arrival 
of the fatal news at Perivale, Clara, though she was somewhat sur- 
prised, was by no means disappointed. Now there was a certain 
Captain Aylmer in the question, of whom in this opening chapter 
it will be necessary to say a few words. 

Captain Frederic Folliott Aylmer was, in truth, the nephew of 
Mrs. Winterfield, whereas Clara Amedroz was not, in truth, her 
niece. And Captain Aylmer was also Member of Parliament for 
the little borough of Perivale, returned altogether on the Low Church 
interest,—for a devotion to which, and for that alone, Perivale was 
noted among boroughs. These facts together added not alittle to 
Mrs. Winterfield’s influence and professorial power in the place, and 
gave a dignity to the one-horse chaise which it might not otherwise 
have possessed. But Captain Aylmer was only the second son of 
his father, Sir Anthony Aylmer, who had married a Miss Folliott, 
sister of our Mrs. Winterfield. On Frederic Aylmer his mother’s 
estate was settled. That and Mrs. Winterficld’s property lay in the 
neighbourhood of Perivale ;. and now, on the occasion to which I am 
alluding, Mrs. Winterfield thought it necessary to tell Clara that the 
property must all go together. She had thought about it, and had 
doubted about it, and had prayed about it, and now she found that 
such a disposition of it was her duty. 
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“T am quite sure you're right, aunt,” Clara had said. She knew 
very well what had come of that provision which her father had 
attempted to make for her, and knew also how great were her father’s 
expectations in regard to Mrs. Winterfield’s money. 

“T hope I am; but I have thought it right to tell you. I shall 
feel myself bound to tell Frederic. I have had many doubts, but I 
think I am right.” 

“T am sure you are, aunt. What would he think of me if, at 
some future time, he should have to find that I had been in his 
way?” 

“The future time will not be long now, my dear.” 

“T hope it may; but long or short, it is better so.” 

“JT think it is, my dear; I think it is. I think it is my 
duty.” 

It must be understood that Captain Aylmer was member for 
Perivale on the Low Church interest, and that, therefore, when at 
Perivale he was decidedly a Low Churchman. I am not aware that 
the peculiarity stuck to him very closely at Aylmer Castle, in York- 
shire, or among his friends in London; but there was no hypocrisy 
in this, as the world goes. Women in such matters are absolutely 
false if they be not sincere; but men, with political views, and with 
much of their future prospects in jeopardy also, are allowed to dress 
themselves differently for different scenes. Whatever be the peculiar 
interest on which a man goes into Parliament, of course he has to 
live up to that in his own borough. Whether malt, the franchise, 
or teetotallism be his rallying point, of course he is full of it when 
among his constituents. But it is not desirable that he should be full 
of it alsoat his club. Had Captain Aylmer become Prime Minister, 
he would, no doubt, have made Low Church bishops. It was the 
side to which he had taken himself in that matter,—not without 
good reasons. And he could say a sharp word or two in season about 
vestments ; he was strong against candles, and fought for his side 
fairly well. No one had good right to complain of Captain Aylmer 
as being insincere; but had his aunt known the whole history of her 
nephew’s life, I doubt whether she would have made him her heir, 
—thinking that in doing so she was doing the best for the good 
cause. 

The whole history of her niece’s life she did know, and she knew 
that Clara was not with her, heart and soul. Had Clara left the old 
woman in doubt on this subject, she would have been a hypocrite. 
Captain Aylmer did not often spend a Sunday at Perivale, but when 
he did, he went to church three times, and submitted himself to 
the yoke. He was thinking of the borough votes quite as much 
as of his aunt’s money, and was carrying on his business after the 
fashion of men. But Clara found herself compelled to maintain 
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some sort of a fight, though she also went to church three times 
on Sunday. And there was another reason why Mrs. Winterfield 
thought it right to mention Captain Aylmer’s name to her niece on 
this occasion. 

“T had hoped,” she said, “that it might make no difference in 
what way my money was left.” 

Clara well understood what this meant, as will, probably, the reader 
also. “I can’t say but what it will make a difference,” she answered, 
smiling; “but I shall always think that you have done right. Why 
should I stand in Captain Aylmer’s way ?” 

“‘T had hoped your ways might have been the same,” said the old 
lady, fretfully. 

“ But they cannot be the same.” 

“No; you do not see things as he sees them. Things that are 
serious to him are, I fear, only light to you. Dear Clara, would I 
could see you more in earnest as to the only matter that is worth our 
earnestness.”’ Miss Amedroz said nothing as to the Captain’s earnest- 
ness, though, perhaps, her ideas as to his ideas about religion were 
more correct than those held by Mrs. Winterfield. But it would not 
have suited her to raise any argument on that subject. “I pray for 
you, Clara,” continued the old lady; “and will do so as long as the 
power of prayer is left to me. I hope,—I hope you do not cease to 
pray for yourself?” 

“T endeavour, aunt.” 

“Tt is an endeavour which, if really made, never fails.” 

Clara said nothing more, and her aunt also remained silent. Soon 
afterwards, the four-wheeled carriage, with the demure stable-boy, 
came to the door, and Clara was driven up and down through the 
streets of Perivale in a manner which was an injury to her. She 
knew that she was suffering an injustice, but it was one of which she 
could not make complaint. She submitted to her aunt, enduring the 
penances that were required of her; and, therefore, her aunt had 
opportunity enough to see her shortcomings. Mrs. Winterfield did 
see them, and judged her accordingly. Captain Aylmer, being a man 
and a Member of Parliament, was called upon to bear no such 
penances, and, therefore, his shortcomings were not suspected. 

But, after all, what title had she ever possessed to entertain expec- 
tations from Mrs. Winterfield? When she thought of it all in her 
room that night, she told herself that it was strange that her aunt 
should have spoken to her in such a way on such a subject. But, then, 
so much had been said to her on the matter by her father, so much, 
no doubt, had reached her aunt’s ears also, the hope that her position 
with reference to the rich widow at Perivale might be beneficial to 
her had been so often discussed at Belton as a make-weight against 
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mistake, that she taught herself to perceive that the communication 
was needed. ‘In her honesty she has not chosen to leave me with 
false hopes,” said Clara to herself. And at that moment she loved 
her aunt for her honesty. 

Then, on the day but one following this conversation as to the 
destiny of her aunt’s property, came the terrible tidings of her 
brother’s death. Captain Aylmer, who had been in London at the 
time, hurried down to Perivale, and had been the first to tell Miss 
Amedroz what had happened. The words spoken between them then 
had not been many, out Clara knew that Captain Aylmer had been 
kind to her; and when he had offered to accompany her to Belton, 
she had thanked with a degree of gratitude which had almost seemed 
to imply more of regard between them than Clara would have acknow- 
ledged to exist. But in moments such as those, soft wordg may be 
spoken and hands may be pressed without any of that meaning 
which soft words and the grasping of hands generally carry with 
them. As far as Taunton Captain Aylmer did go with Miss Amedroz, 
and there they parted, he on his journey up to town, and she for 
her father’s desolate house at Belton. 


Cuaprer II. 
THE HEIR PROPOSES TO VISIT HIS COUSINS: 


Irv was full summer at Belton, and the sweet scent of the new hay 
filled the porch of the old house with fragrance, as Clara sat there 
alone with her work. Immediately before the house door, between 
that and the old tower, there stood one of Farmer Stovey’s hay-carts, 
now empty, with an old horse between the shafts looking as though 
he were asleep in the sun. Immediately beyond the tower the men 
were loading another cart, and the women and children were chatter- 
ing as they raked the scattered remnants up to the rows. Under the 
shadow of the old tower, but in sight of Clara as she sat in the porch, 
there lay the small beer-barrels of the haymakers, and three or four 
rakes were standing erect against the old grey wall. It was now 
eleven o'clock, and Clara was waiting for her father, who was not yet 
out of his room. She had taken his breakfast.to him in bed, as was 
her custom; for he had fallen into idle ways, and the luxury of his 
bed was, of all his remaining luxuries, the one that he liked the best. 
After a while he came down to her, having an open letter in his 
hand. Clara saw that he intended either to show it to her or to 
speak of it, and asked him therefore, with some tone ‘of interest in 
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her voice, from whom it had come. But Mr. Amedroz was fretful 
at the moment,.and instead of answering her began to complain of 
his tenant’s ill-usage of him. 

“What has he got his cart there for? I haven’t let him the road 
up to the hall door. I suppose he’ll bring his things into the parlour 
next.” 

“T rather like it, papa.” 

“Do you? I can only say that you’re lucky in your tastes. I 
don’t like it, I can tell you.” 

“Mr. Stovey is out there. Shall I ask him to have the things 
moved farther off ?” 

“No, my dear,—no. I must bear it, as I do all the rest of it. 
What does it matter? There'll be an end of it soon. He pays his 
rent, and I suppose he is right to do as he pleases. But I can’t say 
that I like it.” 

“ Am I to see the letter, papa?” she asked, wishing to turn his 
mind from the subject of the hay-carts. 

“Well, yes. I brought it for you to see; though perhaps I 
should be doing better if I burned it, and said nothing about it. It 
is a most impudent production ; and heartless,—very heartless.” 

Clara was accustomed to such complaints as these from her father. 
Everything that everybody did around him he would call heartless. 
The man pitied himself so much in his own misery, that he expected 
to live in an atmosphere of pity from others; and though the pity 
doubtless was there, he misdoubted it. He thought that Farmer 
Stovey was cruel in that he had left the hay-cart near the house, to 
wound his eyes by reminding him that he was no longer master of 
the ground before his own hall door. He thought that the women 
and children were cruel to chatter so near his ears. He almost 
accused his daughter of cruelty, because she had told him that she 
liked the contiguity of the haymaking. Under such circumstances 
as those which enveloped him and her, was it not heartless in her to 
like anything? It seemed to him that the whole world of Belton 
should be drowned in woe because of his misery. 

“ Where is it from, papa ? ” she asked. 

“There, you may read it. Perhaps it is better that you should 
know that it has been written.” Then she read the letter, which 
was as follows :— 

“ Plaistow Hall, — July, 186—.” 

Though she had never before seen the handwriting, she knew at 
once from whence came the letter, for she had often heard of Plaistow 
Hall. It was the name of the farm at which her distant cousin, 
Will Belton, lived, and her father had more than once been at the 
trouble of explaining to her, that though the place was called a hall, 
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the house was no more than a farmhouse. He had never seen 
Plaistow Hall, and had never been in Norfolk ; but so: much he could 
take upon himself to say, “ They call all the farms halls down there.” 
It was not wonderful that he should dislike his heir; and, perhaps, 
not unnatural that he should show his dislike after this fashion. 
Clara, when she read the address, looked up into her father’s face. 
“You know who it is now,” he said. And then she read the letter. 


“ Plaistow Hall, — July, 186—. 

“ My DEAR Sir, 

“T have not written to you before since your bereavement, 
thinking it better to wait awhile ; but I hope you have not taken me 
to be unkind in this, or have supposed me to be unmindful of your 
sorrow. Now I take up my pen, hoping that I may make you 
understand how greatly I was distressed by what has occurred. I 
believe I am now the nearest male relative that you have, and as 
such I am very anxious to be of service to you if it may be possible. 
Considering the closeness of our connection, and my position in 
reference to the property, it seems bad that we should never meet. 
I can assure you that you would find me very friendly if we could 
manage to come together. 

“T should think nothing of running across to Belton, if you would 
receive me at your house. I could come very well before harvest, if 
that would suit you, and would stay with you for aweek. Pray give 
my kindest regards to my cousin Clara, whom I can only just 
remember as a very little girl. She was with her aunt at Perivale 
when I was at Belton as a boy. She shall find a friend in me if she 
wants a friend. “Your affectionate cousin, 

“« W. Betton.” 


Clara read the letter very slowly, so that she might make herself 
sure of its tone and bearing before she was called upon by her father 
to express her feeling respecting it. She knew that she would be 
expected to abuse it violently, and to accuse the writer of vulgarity, 
insolence, and cruelty; but she had already learned that she must 
not allow herself to accede to all her father’s fantasies. For his 
sake, and for his protection, it was necessary that she should differ 
from him, and even contradict him. Were she not to do so, he 
would fall into a state of wailing and complaining that would exag- 
gerate itself almost to idiotcy. And it was imperative that she herself 
should exercise her own opinion on many points, almost without 
reference to him. She alone knew how utterly destitute she would 
be when he should die. He, in the first days of his agony, had 
sobbed forth his remorse as to her ruin ; but, even when doing s0, 
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he had comforted himself with the remembrance of Mrs. Winterfield’s 
money, and Mrs. Winterfield’s affection for his daughter. And the 
aunt, when she had declared her purpose to Clara, had told herself 
that the provision made for Clara by her father was sufficient. To 
neither of them had Clara told her own position. She could not 
inform her aunt that her father had given up to the poor reprobate 
who had destroyed himself all that had been intended for her. Had 
she done so she would have been asking her aunt for charity. Nor 
would she bring herself to add to her father’s misery, by destroying the 
hopes which still supported him. She never spoke of her own position 
in regard to money, but she knew that it had become her duty to 
live a wary, watchful life, taking much upon herself in their impo- 
verished household, and holding her own opinion against her father’s 
when her doing so became expedient. So she finished the letter in 
silence, and did not speak at the moment when the movement of her 
eyes declared that she had completed the task. 

“Well,” said he. 

“T do not think my cousin means badly.” 

“You don’t! Ido, then. I think he means very badly. What 
business has he to write to me, talking of his position ?” 

“T can’t see anything amiss in his doing so, papa. I think he 
wishes to be friendly. The property will be his some day, and I 
don’t see why that should not be mentioned, when there is occasion.” 

“Upon my word, Clara, you surprise me. But women never 
understand delicacy in regard to money. ‘Tliey have so little to do 
with it, and think so little about it, that they have no occasion for 
such delicacy.” 

Clara could not help the thought that to her mind the subject was 
present with sufficient frequency to make delicacy very desirable, if 
only it were practicable. But of this she said nothing. “And what 
answer will you send to him, papa?” she asked. 

“None at all. Why should I trouble myself to write to him ?” 

“J will take the trouble off your hands.” 

“And what will you say to him ?” 

J will ask him to come here, as he proposes.’ 

“Clara!” 

“Why not, papa? He is the heir to the property, and why should 
he not be permitted to see it ? There are many things in which his co- 
operation with you might be a comfort to you. I can’t tell you whether 
the tenants and people are treating you well, but he can ‘do so; and, 
moreover, I think he means to be kind. I do not see why we should 
quarrel with our cousin because he is the heir to your property. It 
is not through any doing of his own that he is so.” 


This reasoning had no effect upon Mr. Amedroz, but his daughter’s 
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resolution carried the point against him in spite of his want of reason. 
No letter was written that day, or on the next; but on the day follow- 
ing a formal note was sent off by Clara, in which Mr. Belton was told 
that Mr. Amedroz would be happy to receive him at Belton Castle. 
The letter was written by the daughter, but the father was responsible 
for the formality. He sat over her while she wrote it, and nearly 
drove her distracted by discussing every word and phrase. At last, 
Clara was so annoyed with her own production, that she was almost 


tempted to write another letter unknown to her father; but the formal 
note went. 


“My pear Sir, 
“T am desired by my father to say that he will be happy to 
receive you at Belton Castle, at the time fixed by yourself. 
“ Yours truly, 
“CLARA AMEDROZ.” 


There was no more than that, but that had the desired effect; and by 
return of post there came a rejoinder, saying that Will Belton would 
be at the Castle on the fifteenth of August. “They can do without 
me for about ten days,” he said in his postscript, writing in a familiar 
tone, which did not seem to have been at all checked by the coldness 


of his cousin’s note,—‘“ as our harvest will be late; but I must be 
back for a week’s work before the partridges.” 

“Heartless! quite heartless! ’? Mr. Amedroz said as he read this. 
“ Partridges! to talk of partridges at such a time as this!” 

Clara, however, would not acknowledge that she agreed with her 
father ; but she could not altogether restrain a feeling on her own 
part that her cousin’s good humour towards her and Mr. Amedroz 
should have been repressed by the tone of her letter to him. The man 
was to come, however, and she would not judge of him until he was 
there. 

In one house in the neighbourhood, and in only one, had Miss 
Amedroz a friend with whom she was intimate; and as regarded 
even this single friend, the intimacy was the effect rather of cireum- 
stances than of real affection. She liked Mrs. Askerton, and saw her 
almost daily; but she could hardly tell herself that she loved her 
neighbour. 

In the little town of Belton, close to the church, there stood a 
pretty, small house, called Belton Cottage. It was so near the church 
that strangers always supposed it to be the parsonage; but the rectory 
stood away out in the country, half a mile from the town, on the road 
to Redicote, and was a large house, three stories high, with grounds 
of its own, and very ugly. Here lived the old bachelor rector, seventy 
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years of age, given much to long absences when he could achieve them, 
and never on good terms with his bishop. His two curates lived at 
Redicote, where there was a second church. Belton Cottage, which 
was occupied by Colonel Askerton and Mrs Askerton, was on the 
Amedroz property, and had been hired some two years since by the 
Colonel, who was then a stranger in the country and altogether 
unknown to the Belton people. But he had come there for shooting, 
and therefore his coming had been understood. Even as long ago as 
two years since, there had been neither use nor propriety in keeping 
the shooting for the squire’s son, and it had been let with the cottage 
to Colonel Askerton. So Colonel Askerton had come there with his 
wife, and no one in the neighbourhood had known anything about 
them. Mr. Amedroz, with his daughter, had called upon them, and 
gradually there had grown up an intimacy between Clara and Mrs. 
Askerton. There was an opening from the garden of Belton Cottage 
into the park, so that familiar intercourse was easy, and Mrs. Askerton 
was a woman who knew well how to make herself pleasant to such 
another woman as Miss Amedroz. 

The reader may as well know at once that rumours prejudicial to 
the Askertons reached Belton before they had been established there 
for six months. At Taunton, which was twenty miles distant, these 
rumours were very rife, and there were people there who knew with 
accuracy,—though probably without a grain of truth in their accuracy, 
—every detail in the history of Mrs. Askerton’s life. And something, 
too, reached Clara’s ears,—something from old Mr. Wright, the rector, 
who loved scandal, and was very ill-natured. “A very nice woman,” 
the rector had said; “but she does not seem to have any belongings 
in particular.” “She has got a husband,” Clara had replied with some 
little indignation, for she had never loved Mr. Wright. “Yes; I 
suppose she has got a husband.” Then Clara had, in her own judg- 
ment, accused the rector of lying, evil-speaking, and slandering, and 
had increased the measure of her cordiality to Mrs. Askerton. But 
something more she had heard on the same subject at Perivale. 
“ Before you throw yourself into close intimacy with the lady, I think 
you should know something about her,’ Mrs. Winterfield had said to 
her. “Ido know something about her; I know that she has the 
manners and education of a lady, and that she is living affectionately 
with her husband, who is devoted to her. What more ought I to 
know?” “Tf you really do know all that, you know a great deal,” 
Mrs. Winterfield had replied. 

“ Do you know anything against her, aunt ?’’ Clara asked, after 
a pause. 

There was another pause before Mrs. Winterfield answered. “No, 
my dear; I cannot say that I do. But I think that young ladies, 
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before they make intimate friendships, should be very sure of their 
friends.” 

“You have already acknowledged that I know a great deal about 
her,” Clara replied. And then the conversation was at an end. 
Clara had not been quite ingenuous, as she acknowledged to herself. 
She was aware that her aunt would not permit herself to repeat 
rumours as to the truth of which she had no absolute knowledge. 
She understood that the weakness of her aunt’s caution was due to 
the old lady’s sense of charity and dislike of slander. But Clara had 
buckled on her armour for Mrs. Askerton, and was glad, therefore, 
to achieve her little victory. When we buckle on our armour in any 
cause, we are apt to go on buckling it, let the cause become as weak 
as it may; and Clara continued her intimacy with Mrs. Askerton, 
although there was something in the lady’s modes of speech, and 
something also in her modes of thinking, which did not quite satisfy 
the aspirations of Miss Amedroz as to a friend. 

Colonel Askerton himself was a pleasant, quiet man, who seemed 
to be contented with the life which he was leading. For six weeks in 
April and May he would go up to town, leaving Mrs. Askerton at 
the cottage,—as to which, probably.jovial, absence in the metropolis 
there seemed to be no spirit of grudging on the part of the wife. 
On the first of September a friend would come to the cottage and 
remain there for six weeks’ shooting; and during the winter the 
Colonel and his wife always went to Paris for a fortnight. Such had 
been their life for the last two years ; and thus,—so said Mrs. Askerton 
to Clara,—did they intend to live as long as they could keep the 
cottage at Belton. Society at Belton they had none, and,—as they 
said,—desired none. Between them and Mr. Wright there was only 
a speaking acquaintance. The married curate at Redicote would not 
let his wife call on Mrs. Askerton, and the unmarried curate was a 
hard-worked, clerical hack,—a parochial minister at all times and 
seasons, who went to no houses except the houses of the poor, and 
who would hold communion with no man, and certainly with no 
woman, who would not put up with clerical admonitions for Sunday 
backslidings. Mr. Amedroz himself neither received guests nor 
went as a guest to other men’s houses. He would occasionally stand 
for a while at the gate of the Colonel’s garden, and repeat the list 
of his own woes as long as his neighbour would stand there to hear 
it. But there was no society at Belton, and Clara, as far as she herself 
was aware, was the only person with whom Mrs. Askerton held any 
social intercourse, except what she might have during her short 
annual holiday in Paris. 

“ Of course, you are right,” she said, when Olara told her of the 
proposed coming of Mr. Belton. “ If he turn out to be a good fellow, 
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you will have gained a great deal. And should he be a bad fellow, 
you will have lost nothing. In either case you will know him, and 
*considering how he stands towards you, that itself is desirable.” 

“ But if he should annoy papa ?” 

“In your papa’s condition, my dear, the coming of any one will 
annoy him. At least, he will say so; though I do not in the least 
doubt that he will like the excitement better even than you will.” 

“ T can’t say there will be much excitement to me.” 

“No excitement in a young man’s coming into the house! 
Without shocking your propriety, allow me to say that that is impos- 
sible. Of course, he is coming to see whether he can’t make matters 
all right by marrying you.” 

“That’s nonsense, Mrs. Askerton.” 

“Very well. Let it be nonsense. But why shouldn’t he? It’s 
just what he ought todo. He hasn’t got a wife; and, as far as I 
know, you haven’t got a lover.”’ 

“T certainly have not got a lover.” 

“Our religious nephew at Perivale does not seem to be of any 
use.” 

“T wish, Mrs. Askerton, you would not speak of Captain Aylmer 
in that way. I don’t know any man whom [ like so much, or at 
any rate better, than Captain Aylmer; but I hate the idea that no 
girl can become acquainted with an unmarried man without having 
her name mentioned with his, and having to hear ill-natured remarks 
of that kind.” 

“T hope you will learn to like this other man much better. Think 
how nice it will be to be mistress of the old place after all. And then 
to go back to the old family name! If I were you I would make 
up my mind not to let him leave the place till I had brought him to 
my feet.” 

“Tf you go on like that I will not speak to you about him again.” 

“Or rather not to my feet,—for gentlemen have laid aside the 
humble way of making love for the last twenty years at least ; but 
I don’t know whether the women haven’t gained quite as much by 
the change as the men.” 

“ As I know nothing will stop you when you once get into a vein 
of that kind, I shall go,” said Clara. “ And till this man has come 
and gone I shall not mention his name again in your presence.” 

“So be it,” said Mrs. Askerton; “but as I will promise to say 
nothing more about him, you need not go on his account.” But 
Clara had got up, and did leave the cottage at once. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 











THE INFLUENCE OF RATIONALISM.' 


THERE is a valuable class of books on great subjects which have some- 
thing of the character and functions of good popular lecturing. They 
are not original, not subtle, not of close logical texture, not exquisite 
cither in thought or style ; but by virtue of these negatives they are all 
the more fit to act on the average intelligence. They have enough of 
organising purpose in them'to make their facts illustrative, and to leave a 
distinct result in the mind even when most of the facts are forgotten ; 
and they have enough of vagueness and vacillation in their theory to 
win them ready acceptance from a mixed audience. The vagueness 
and vacillation are not devices of timidity; they are the honest result 
of the writer’s own mental character, which adapts him to be the 
instructor and the favourite of “the general reader.” For the most 
part, the general reader of the present day does not exactly know what 
distance he goes; he only knows that he does not go “too far.” Of 
any remarkable thinker, whose writings have excited controversy, he 
likes to have it said that “his errors are to be deplored,” leaving it 
not too certain what those errors are; he is fond of what may be 
called disembodied opinions, that float in vapoury phrases above all 
systems of thought or action; he likes an undefined Christianity 
which opposes itself to nothing in particular, an undefined education 
of the people, an undefined amelioration of all things: in fact, he 
likes sound views—nothing extreme, but something between the 
excesses of the past and the excesses of the present. This modern 
type of the general reader may be known in conversation by the 
cordiality with which he assents to indistinct, blurred statements : 
say that black is black, he will shake his head and hardly think it ; 
say that black is not so very black, he will reply, “Exactly.” He 
has no hesitation, if you wish it, even to get up at a public meeting 
and express his conviction that at times, and within certain limits, 
the radii of a circle have a tendency to be equal; but, on the other 
hand, he would urge that the spirit of geometry may be carried a 
little too far. His only bigotry is a bigotry against any clearly- 
defined opinion ; not in the least based on a scientific scepticism, but 
belonging to a lack of coherent thought—a spongy texture of mind, 
that gravitates strongly to nothing. The one thing he is staunch 
for is, the utmost liberty of private haziness. 

But precisely these characteristics of the general reader, rendering 
him incapable of assimilating ideas unless they are administered in a 
highly diluted form, make it a matter of rejoicing that there are 
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clever, fair-minded men, who will write books for him—men very 
much above him in knowledge and ability, but not too remote from 
him in their habits of thinking, and who can thus prepare for him 
infusions of history and science, that will leave some solidifying 
deposit, and save him from a fatal softening of the intellectual skeleton. 
Among such serviceable writers, Mr. Lecky’s ‘‘ History of the Rise 
and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe” entitles him to 
a high place. He has prepared himself for its production by an 
unusual amount of well-directed reading; he has chosen his facts 
and quotations with much judgment; and he gives proof of those 
important moral qualifications, impartiality, seriousness, and modesty. 
This praise is chiefly applicable to the long chapter on the history 
of Magic and Witchcraft, which opens the work, and to the two 
chapters on the antecedents and history of Persecution, which occur, 
the one at the end of the first volume, the other at the beginning of 
the second. In these chapters Mr. Lecky has a narrower and better- 
traced path before him than in other portions of his work ; he is more 
occupied with presenting a particular class of facts in their historical 
sequence, and in their relation to certain grand tide-marks of opinion, 
than with disquisition ; and his writing is freer than elsewhere from 
an apparent confusedness of thought and an exuberance of approxi- 
mative phrases, which can be serviceable in no other way than as 
diluents needful for the sort of reader we have just described. 

The history of magic and witchcraft has been judiciously chosen by 
Mr. Lecky as the subject of his first section on the Declining Sense of 
the Miraculous, because it is strikingly illustrative of a position with 
the truth of which he is strongly impressed, though he does not always 
treat of it with desirable clearness and precision, namely, that certain 
beliefs become obsolete, not in consequence of direct arguments against 
them, but because of their incongruity with prevalent habits of thought. 
Here is his statement of the two “classes of influences,” by which 


the mass of men, in what is called civilised society, get their beliefs 
gradually modified :— 


“<Tf we ask why itis that the world has rejected what was once so universally 
and so intensely believed, why a narrative of an old woman who had been seen 
riding on a broomstick, or who was proved to have transformed herself into a 
wolf, and to have devoured the flocks of her neighbours, is deemed so entirely 
incredible, most persons would probably be unable to give a very definite 
answer to the question. It is not because we have examined the evidence and 
found it insufficient, for the disbelief always precedes, when it does not prevent, 
examination. It is rather because the idea of absurdity is so strongly attached 
to such narratives, that it is difficuli even to consider them with gravity. Yet 
at one time no such improbability was felt, and hundreds of persons have been 
burnt simply on the two grounds I have mentioned. 

‘* When so complete a change takes place in public opinion, it may be ascribed 
to one or other of two causes. It may be the result of a controversy which has 
conclusively settled the question, establishing to the satisfaction of all parties a 
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clear preponderance of argument or fact in favour of one opinion, and making 
that opinion a truism which is accepted by all enlightened men, even though 
they have not themselves examined the evidence on which it rests. Thus, if 
any one in a company of ordinarily educated persons were to deny the motion 
of the earth, or the circulation of the blood, his statement would be received 
with derision, though it is probable that some of his audience would be unable 
to demonstrate the first truth, and that very few of them could give sufficient 
reasons for the second. They may not themselves be able to defend their 
position ; but they are aware that, at certain known periods of history, contro- 
yersies on those subjects took place, and that known writers then brought 
forward some definite arguments or experiments, which were ultimately accepted 
by the whole learned world as rigid and conclusive demonstrations. It is 
possible, also, for as complete a change to be effected by what is called the spirit 
of the age. The general intellectual tendencies pervading the literature of a 
century profoundly modify the character of the public mind. They form a new 
tone and habit of thought. They alter the measure of probability. They create 
new attractions and new antipathies, and they eventually cause as absolute a 


rejection of certain old opinions as could be produced by the most cogent and 
definite arguments.” 


Mr. Lecky proceeds to some questionable views concerning the 
evidences of witchcraft, which seem to be irreconcilable even with 
his own remarks later on; but they lead him to the statement, 
thoroughly made out by his historical survey, that ‘“ the movement 
was mainly silent, unargumentative, and insensible; that men came 
gradually to disbelieve in witchcraft, because they came gradually to 
look upon it as absurd ; and that this new tone of thought appeared, 
first of all, in those who were least subject to theological influences, 
and soon spread through the educated laity, and, last of all, took 
possession of the clergy.” 

We have rather painful proof that this “second class of influences” 
with a vast number go hardly deeper than Fashion, and that witch- 
craft to many of us is absurd only on the same ground that our grand- 
fathers’ gigs are absurd. It is felt preposterous to think of spiritual 
agencies in connection with ragged beldames soaring on broomsticks, 
in an age when it is known that mediums of communication with the 
invisible world are usually unctuous personages dressed in excellent 
broadcloth, who soar above the curtain-poles without any broomstick, 
and who are not given to unprofitable intrigues. The enlightened 
imagination rejects the figure of a witch with her profile in dark 
relief against the moon and her broomstick cutting a constellation. 
No undiscovered natural laws, no names of “respectable” witnesses, 
are invoked to make us feel our presumption in questioning the 
diabolic intimacies of that obsolete old woman, for it is known now 
that the undiscovered laws, and the witnesses qualified by the payment 
of income-tax, are all in favour of a different conception—the image of 
a heavy gentleman in boots and black coat-tails foreshortened against 
the cornice. Yet no less a person than Sir Thomas Browne once 
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wrote that those who denied there were witches, inasmuch as they 
thereby denied spirits also, were “ obliquely and upon consequence a 
sort, not of infidels, but of atheists.” At present, doubtless, in certain 
circles, unbelievers in heavy gentlemen who float in the air by means 
of undiscovered laws are also taxed with atheism; illiberal as it 
is not to admit that mere weakness of understanding may prevent 
one from seeing how that phenomenon is necessarily involved in the 
Divine origin of things. With still more remarkable parallelism, Sir 
Thomas Browne goes on: “ Those that, to refute their incredulity, 
desire to see apparitions, shall questionless never behold any, nor 
have the power to be so much as witches. The devil hath made them 
already in a heresy as capital as witchcraft, and to appear to them 
were but to convert them.” It would be difficult to see what has been 
changed here but the mere drapery of circumstance, if it were not for 
this prominent difference between our own days and the days of 
witchcraft, that instead of torturing, drowning, or burning the inno- 
cent, we give hospitality and large pay to—the highly-distinguished 
medium. At least we are safely rid of certam horrors; but if the 
multitude—that “ farraginous concurrence of all conditions, tempers, 
sexes, and ages ’—do not roll back even to a superstition that carries 
cruelty in its train, it is not because they possess a cultivated Reason, 
but because they are pressed upon and held up by what we may call 
an external Reason—the sum of conditions resulting from the laws of 
material growth, from changes produced by great historical collisions 
shattering the structures of ages and making new highways for events 
and ideas, and from the activities of higher minds no longer existing 
merely as opinions and teaching, but as institutions and organisations 
with which the interests, the affections, and the habits of the multitude 
are inextricably interwoven. Noundiscovered laws accounting for small 
phenomena going forward under drawing-room tables are likely to 
affect the tremendous facts of the increase of population, the rejection 
of convicts by our colonies, the exhaustion of the soil by cotton planta- 
tions, which urge even upon the foolish certain questions, certain 
claims, certain views concerning the scheme of the world, that can 
never again be silenced. If right reason is a right representation of 
the co-existences and sequences of things, here are co-existences and 
sequences that do not wait to be discovered, but press themselves upon 
us like bars of iron. No séances at a guinea a head for the sake of 
being pinched by “ Mary. Jane” can annihilate railways, steam-ships, 
and electric telegraphs, which are demonstrating the inter-dependence 
of all human interests, and making self-interest a duct for sympathy. 
These things are part of the external Reason to which internal silliness 
has inevitably to accommodate itself. 

Three points in the history of magic and witchcraft are well brought 
out by Mr. Lecky. First, that the cruelties connected with it dic 
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not begin until men’s minds had ceased to repose implicitly in a 
sacramental system which made them feel well armed against evil 
spirits; that is, until the eleventh century, when there came a sort of 
morning dream of doubt and heresy, bringing on the one side the 
terror of timid consciences, and on the other the terrorism of authority 
or zeal bent on checking the rising struggle. In that time of compa- 
rative mental repose, says Mr. Lecky— 


‘‘ All those conceptions of diabolical presence ; all that predisposition towards 
the miraculous, which acted so fearfully upon the imaginations of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, existed; but the implicit faith, the boundless and 
triumphant credulity with which the virtue of ecclesiastical rites was accepted, 
rendered them comparatively innocuous. If men had been a little less super- 
stitious, the effects of their superstition would have been much more terrible. 
It was firmly believed that any one who deviated from the strict line of ortho- 
doxy must soon succumb beneath the power of Satan; but as there was no spirit 


of rebellion or doubt, this persuasion did not produce any extraordinary 
terrorism.” 


The Church was disposed to confound heretical opinion with sorcery ; 
false doctrine was especially the devil’s work, and it was a ready 
conclusion that a denier or innovator had held consultation with the 
father of lies. It is a saying of a zealous Catholic in the sixteenth 
century, quoted by Maury in his excellent work, “ De la Magie”— 
“Crescit cum magia heresis, cum heresi magia.” Even those who 
doubted were terrified at their doubts, for trust is more easily under- 
mined than terror. Fear is earlier born than hope, lays a stronger 
grasp on man’s system than any other pas ion, and remains master of 
a larger group of involuntary actions. A chief aspect of man’s moral 
development is the slow subduing of fear by the gradual growth of 
intelligence, and its suppression as a motive by the presence of 
impulses less animally selfish ; so that in relation to invisible Power, 
fear at last ceases to exist, save in that interfusion with higher 
faculties which we call awe. 

Secondly, Mr. Lecky shows clearly that dogmatic Protestantism, 
holding the vivid belief in Satanic agency to be an essential of piety, 
would have felt it shame to be a whit behind Catholicism in severity 
against the devil’s servants. Luther’s sentiment was that he would 
not suffer a witch to live (he was not much more merciful to Jews) ; 
and, in spite of his fondness for children, believing a certain child to 
have been begotten by the devil, he recommended the parents to 
throw it into the river. The torch must be turned on the worst 
errors of heroic minds—not in irreverent ingratitude, but for the-sake 
of measuring our vast and various debt to all the influences which 
have concurred, in the intervening ages, to make us recognise as 
detestable errors the honest convictions of men who, in mere indivi- 
dual capacity and moral force, were very much above us. Again, the 
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Scotch Puritans, during the comparatively short period of their ascen- 
dency, surpassed all Christians before them in the elaborate ingenuity 
of the tortures they applied for the discovery of witchcraft and sorcery, 
and did their utmost to -prove that if Scotch Calvinism was the true 
religion, the chief “note” of the true religion was cruelty. It is 
hardly an endurable task to read the story of their doings ; thoroughly 
to imagine them as a past reality is already a sort of torture. One 
detail is enough, and it is a comparatively mild one. It was the 
regular profession of men called “ prickers”’ to thrust long pins into 
the body of a suspected witch in order to detect the insensible spot 
which was the infallible sign of her guilt. On a superficial view one 
would be in danger of saying that the main difference between the 
teachers who sanctioned these things and the much-despised ancestors 
who offered human victims inside a huge wicker idol, was that they 
arrived at a more elaborate barbarity by a longer series of dependent 
propositions. We do not share Mr. Buckle’s opinion that a Scotch 
minister’s groans were a part of his deliberate plan for keeping the 
people in a state of terrified subjection ; the ministers themgelves held 
the belief they taught, and might well groan over it. What a bless- 
ing has a little false logic been to the world! Seeing that men are 
so slow to question their premises, they must have made each other 
much more miserable, if pity had not sometimes drawn tender conclu- 
sions not warranted by Major and Minor; if there had not been people 
with an amiable imbecility of reasoning which enabled them at once 
to cling to hideous beliefs, and to be conscientiously inconsistent with 
them in their conduct. There is nothing like acute deductive reason- 
ing for keeping a man in the dark: it might be called the technique 
of the intellect, and the concentration of the mind upon it corresponds 
to that predominance of technical skill in art which ends in degrada- 
tion of the artist’s function, unless new inspiration and invention 
come to guide it. 

And of this there is some good illustration furnished by that third 
node in the history of witchcraft, the beginning of its end, which 
is treated in an interesting manner by Mr. Lecky. It is worth 
noticing, that the most important defences of the belief in witchcraft, 
against the growing scepticism in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century and in the seventeenth, were the productions of men who in 
some departments were among the foremost thinkers of their time. 
One of them was Jean Bodin, the famous writer on government and 
jurisprudence, whose “ Republic,” Hallam thinks, had an important 
influence in England, and furnished “a store of arguments and 
examples that were not lost on the thoughtful minds of our country- 
men.” In some of his views he was original and bold ; for example, 
he anticipated Montesquieu in attempting to appreciate the relations 
of government and climate. Hallam inclines to the opinion that he 
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was a Jew, and attached Divine authority only to the Old Testament. 
But this was enough to furnish him with his chief data for the 
existence of witches and for their capital punishment; and in the 
account of his “ Republic” given by Hallam, there is enough evidence 
that the sagacity which often enabled him to make fine use of his 
learning was also often entangled init, to temper our surprise at finding 
a writer on political science of whom it could be said that, along 
with Montesquieu, he was “the most philosophical of those who had © 
read so deeply, the most learned of those who had thought so much,” 
in the van of the forlorn hope to maintain the reality of witchcraft. 
It should be said that he was equally confident of the unreality of the 
Copernican hypothesis, on the ground that it was contrary to the 
tenets of the theologians and philosophers and to common sense, and 
therefore subversive of the foundations of every science. Of his work 
on witchcraft, Mr. Lecky says :— 


**The ‘ Démonomanie des Sorciers’ is chiefly an appeal to authority, which 
the author deemed on this subject so unanimous and so conclusive, that it was 
scarcely possible for any sane man to resist it. He appealed to the popular 
belief in all countries, in all ages, and in all religions. He cited the opinions of 
an immense multitude of the greatest writers of pagan antiquity, and of the 
most illustrious of the Fathers. He showed how the laws of all nations recog- 
nised the existence of witchcraft; and he collected hundreds of cases which had 
been investigated before the tribunals of his own or of other countries. He 
relates with the most minute and circumstantial detail, and with the most 
unfaltering confidence, all the proceedings at the witches’ Sabbath, the methods 
which the witches employed in transporting themselves through the air, their 
transformations, their carnal intercourse with the Devil, their various means of 
injuring their enemies, the signs that lead to their detection, their confessions 
when condemned, and their demeanour at the stake.” 


Something must be allowed for a lawyer’s affection towards a 
belief which had furnished so many “cases.” Bodin’s work had been 
immediately prompted by the treatise “De Prestigiis, Demonum,” 
written by John Wier, a German physician, a treatise which is worth 
notice as an example of a transitional form of opinion for which 
many analogies may be found in the history both of religion and 
science. Wier believed in demons, and in possession by demons, but 
his practice as a physician had convinced him that the so-called 
witches were patients and victims, that the devil took advantage of 
their diseased condition to delude them, and that there was no con- 
sent of an evil will on the part of the women. He argued that the 
word in Leviticus translated “ witch” meant “ poisoner,” and besought 
the princes of Europe to hinder the further spilling of innocent blood. 
These heresies of Wier threw Bodin into such a state of amazed 
indignation that if he had been an ancient Jew instead of a modern 
economical one, he would have rent his garments. ‘No one had ever 
heard of pardon being accorded to sorcerers;” and probably the 
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reason why Charles IX. died young was because he had pardoned the 
sorcerer, Trois Echelles! We must remember that this was in 1581, 
when the great scientific movement of the Renaissance had hardly 
begun—when Galileo was a youth of seventeen, and Kepler a boy 
of ten. 

But directly afterwards, on the other side, came Montaigne, whose 
sceptical acuteness could arrive at negatives without any apparatus of 
method. A certain keen narrowness of nature will secure a man 
from many absurd beliefs which the larger soul, vibrating to more 
manifold influences, would have a long struggle to part with. And 
so we find the charming, chatty Montaigne—in one of the brightest 
of his essays, “ Des Boiteux,”’ whére he declares that, from his own 
observation of witches and sorcerers, he should have recommended 
them to be treated with curative hellebore—stating in his own way a 
pregnant doctrine, since taught more gravely. It seems to him much 
less of a prodigy that men should lie, or that their imaginations 
should deceive them, than that a human body should be carried 
through the air on a broomstick, or up a chimney by some unknown 
spirit. He thinks it a sad bus’ness to persuade oneself that the tost 
of truth lies in the multitude of believers—“ en une presse ott les fols 
surpassent de tant les sagesen nombre.” Ordinarily, he has observed, 
when men have something stated to them as a fact, they are more 
ready to explain it than to inquire whether it is real: “ils passent 
par-dessus les propositions, mais ils examinent les conséquences ; i/s 
laissent les choses, et courent aux causes.” There is a sort of strong 
and generous ignorance which is as honourable and courageous as 
science—“ ignorance pour laquelle concevoir il n’y a pas moins de 
science qu’a concevoir la science.” And d@ propos of the immense 
traditional evidence which weighed with such men as Bodin, he says 
—“ As for the proofs and arguments founded on experience and facts, 
I do not pretend to unravel these. What end of a thread is there to 
lay hold of ? I often cut them as Alexander did his knot. <Aprés 
tout, c’est mettre ses conjectures a bien haut prix, que den faire cuire un 
homme tout vif.” 

Writing like this, when it finds eager readers, is a sign that the 
weather is changing; yet much later, namely, after 1665, when the 
Royal Society had been founded, our own Glanvil, the author of the 
“‘Scepsis Scientifica,” a work that was a remarkable advance towards 
a true definition of the limits of inquiry, and that won him his elec- 
tion as fellow of the society, published an energetic vindication of 
the belief in witchcraft, of which Mr. Lecky gives the following 
sketch :— 


‘“‘The ‘Sadducismu3 Triumphatus,’ which is probably the ablest book ever 
published in defence of the superstition, opens with a striking picture of the 
zapid progress of the scepticism in England. Everywhere, a disbelief in witch- 
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craft was becoming fashionable in the upper classes; but it was a disbelief that 
arose entirely from a strong sense of its antecedent improbability. All who 
were opposed to the orthodox faith united in discrediting witchcraft. They 
laughed at it, as palpably absurd, as involving the most grotesque and ludicrous 
conceptions, as so essentially incredible that it would be a waste of time to 
examine it. This spirit had arisen since the Restoration, although the laws 
were still in force, and although little or no direct reasoning had been brought 
to bear upon the subject. In order to combat it, Glanvil proceeded to examine 
the general question of the credibility of the miraculous. He saw that the 
reason why witchcraft was ridiculed was, because it was a phase of the mira- 
culous and the work of the devil; that the scepticism was chiefly due to those 

‘ who disbelieved in miracles and the devil; and that the instances of witchcraft 
or possession in the Bible were invariably placed on a level with those that 
were tried in the law courts of England. That the evidence of the belief was 
overwhelming, he firmly believed; and this, indeed, was scarcely disputed ; 
but, until the sense of @ priori improbability was removed, no possible accu- 
mulation of facts would cause men to believe it. To that task he accordingly 
addressed himself. Anticipating the idea and almost the words of modern 
controversialists, he urged that there was such a thing as a credulity of unbelief; 
and that those who believed so strange a concurrence of delusions, as was 
necessary on the supposition of the unreality of witchcraft, were far more 
credulous than those who accepted the belief. He made his very scepticism his 
principal weapon ; and, analysing with much acuteness the @ priori objections, 
he showed that they rested upon an unwarrantable confidence in our knowledge 
of the laws of the spirit world; that they implied the existence of some strict 
analogy between the faculties of men and of spirits; and that, as such analogy 
most probably did not exist, no reasoning based on the supposition could dis- 
pense men from examining the evidence. He concluded with a large collection 
of cases, the evidence of which was, as he thought, incontestible.” 


We have quoted this sketch because Glanvil’s argument against 
the @ priori objection of absurdity is fatiguingly urged in relation to 
other alleged marvels which, to busy people seriously occupied with 
the difficulties of affairs, of science, or of art, seem as little worthy of 
examination as aéronautic broomsticks. And also because we here see 
Glanvil, in combating an incredulity that does not happen to be his 
own, wielding that very argument of traditional evidence which he had 
made the subject of vigorous attack in his “Scepsis Scientifica.” But 
perhaps large minds have been peculiarly liable to this fluctuation con- 
cerning the sphere of tradition, because, while they have attacked its 
misapplications, they have been the more solicited by the vague sense 
that tradition is really the basis of our best life. Our sentiments 
may be called organised traditions ; and a large part of our actions 
gather all their justification, all their attraction and aroma, from the 
memory of the life lived, of the actions done, before we were born. 
In the absence of any profound research into psychological fune- 
tions or into the mysteries of inheritance, in the absence of any 
comprehensive view of man’s historical development and the depen- 
dence of one age on another, a mind at all rich in sensibilities must 


always have had an indefinite uneasiness in an undistinguishing 
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attack on the coercive influence of tradition. And this may be the 
apology for the apparent inconsistency of Glanvil’s acute criticism 
on the one side, and his indignation at the “looser gentry,’ who 
laughed at the evidences for witchcraft, on the other. We have 
already taken up too much space with this subject of witchcraft, else 
we should be tempted to dwell on Sir Thomas Browne, who far sur- 
passed Glanvil in magnificent incongruity of opinion, and whose 
works are the most remarkable combination existing, of witty sarcasm 
against ancient nonsense and modern obsequiousness, with indications 
of a capacious credulity. After all, we may be sharing what seems 
to us the hardness of these men, who sat in their studies and argued 
at their ease about a belief that would be reckoned to have caused. 
more misery and bloodshed than any other superstition, if there 
had been no such thing as persecution on the ground of religious 
opinion. 

On this subject of Persecution, Mr. Lecky writes his best: with 
clearness of conception, with calm justice, bent on appreciating the 
necessary tendency of ideas, and with an appropriateness of illus- 
tration that could be supplied only by extensive and intelligent 
reading. Persecution, he shows, is not in any sense peculiar to the 
Catholic Church ; it is a direct sequence of the doctrines that salva- 
tion is to be had only within the Church, and that erroneous belief 
is damnatory—doctrines held as fully by Protestant sects as by the 
-Catholics; and in proportion to its power, Protestantism has been 
as persecuting as Catholicism. He maintains, in opposition to the 
favourite modern notion of persecution defeating its own object, that 
the Church, holding the dogma of exclusive salvation, was perfectly 
consequent, and really achieved its end of spreading one belief and 
quenching another, by calling in the aid of the civil arm. Who 
will say that governments, by their power over institutions and 
patronage, as well as over punishment, have not power also over 
the interests and inclinations of men, and over most of those external 
conditions into which subjects are born, and which make them adopt 
the prevalent belief as a second nature? Hence, toa sincere believer 
in the doctrine of exclusive salvation, governments had it in their 
power to save men from perdition ; and wherever the clergy were at 
the elbow of the civil arm, no matter whether they were Catholic or 
Protestant, persecution was the result. ‘Compel them to come in” 
was a rule that seemed sanctioned by mercy, and the horrible suffer- 
ings it led men to inflict seemed small to minds accustomed to con- 
template, as a perpetual source of motive, the eternal unmitigated 
miseries of a hell that was the inevitable destination of a majority 
amongst mankind. 

It is a significant fact, noted by Mr. Lecky. that the only two 
leaders of the Refermation who advocated tolerance were Zuinglius 
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and Socinus, both of them disbelievers in exclusive salvation. And 
in corroboration of other evidence that the chief triumphs of the 
Reformation were due to coercion, he commends to the special atten- 
tion of his readers the following quotation from a work attributed 
without question to the famous Protestant theologian, Jurieu, who 
had himself been hindered, as a Protestant, from exercising his pro- 
fessional functions in France, and was settled as pastor at Rotterdam. 
It should be remembered that Jurieu’s labours fell in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century and in the beginning of the eighteenth, and 
that he was the contemporary of Bayle, with whom he was in bitter 
eontroversial hostility. He wrote, then, at a time when there was 
warm debate on the question of Toleration ; and it was his great 
object to vindicate himself and his French fellow-Protestants from 
all laxity on this point. 


**Peut on nier que le paganisme est tombé dans le monde par l’autorité des 
empereurs Romains? On peut assurer sans temerité que le paganisme seroit 
encore debout, et que les trois quarts de l'Europe seroient encore payens si 
Constantin et ses successeurs n’avyaient employé leur autorité pour l’abolir. 
Mais, je vous prie, de quelles voies Dieu s’est il servi dans ces derniers siécles 
pour rétablir la veritable religion dans l’Occident? Les rois de Suéde, ceux de 
Danemarck, ceux @ Angleterre, les magistrats souverains de Suisse, des Pais Bas, des 
villes libres d’ Allemagne, les princes électeurs, et autres princes souverains de empire, 
n’ont ils pas emploié leur autorité pour abbattre le Papisme ?” 


Indeed, wherever the tremendous alternative of everlasting torments 
is believed in—believed in so that it becomes a motive determining 
the life—not only persecution, but every other form of severity and 
gloom are the legitimate consequences. There is much ready declama- 
tion in these days against the spirit of asceticism and against zeal for 
doctrinal conversion ; but surely the macerated form of a Saint Francis, 
the fierce denunciations of a Saint Dominic, the groans and prayerful 
wrestlings of the Puritan who seasoned his bread with tears and 
made all pleasurable sensation sin, are more in keeping with the con- 
templation of unending anguish as the destiny of a vast multitude 
whose nature we share, than the rubicund cheerfulness of some 
modern divines, who profess to unite a smiling liberalism with a well- 
bred and tacit but unshaken confidence in the reality of the bottom- 
less pit. But, in fact, as Mr. Lecky maintains, that awful image, 
with its group of associated dogmas concerning the inherited curse, 
and the damnation of unbaptised infants, of heathens, and of heretics, 
has passed away from what he is fond of calling “the realisations ” 
of Christendom.’ These things are no longer the objects of practical 
belief. They may be mourned for in encyclical letters; bishops 
may regret them; doctors of divinity may sign testimonials to the 
excellent character of these decayed beliefs; but for the mass of 
Christians they are no more influential than unrepealed but forgotten 
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statutes. And with these dogmas has melted away the strong basis for 
the defence of persecution. No man now writes eager vindications of 
himself and his colleagues from the suspicion of adhering to the 
principle of toleration. And this momentous change, it is Mr. Lecky’s 
object to show, is due to that concurrence of conditions which he has 
chosen to call “ the advance of the Spirit of Rationalism.” 

In other parts of his work, where he attempts to trace the action 
of the same conditions on the acceptance of miracles and on other chief 
phases of our historical development, Mr. Lecky has laid himself open 
to considerable criticism. The chapters on the Miracles of the Church, 
the esthetic, scientific, and moral Development of Rationalism, the 
Secularisation of Politics, and the Industrial history of Rationalism, 
embrace a wide range of diligently gathered facts; but they are 
nowhere illuminated by a sufficiently clear conception and statement 
of the agencies at work, or the mode of their action, in the gradual 
modification of opinion and of life. The writer frequently impresses 
us as being in a state of hesitation concerning his own standing-point, 
which may form a desirable stage in private meditation but not in 
published exposition. Certain epochs in theoretic conception, certain 
considerations, which should be fundamental to his survey, are intro- 
duced quite incidentally in a sentence or two, or in a note which 
seems to be an after-thought. Great writers and their ideas are 
touched upon too slightly and with too little discrimination, and 
important theories are sometimes characterised with a rashness which 
conscientious revision will correct. There is a fatiguing use of vague 
or shifting phrases, such as “ modern civilisation,” “ spirit of the age,” 
“tone of thought,” “intellectual type of the age,” “bias of the 
imagination,” “habits of religious thought,” unbalanced by any pre- 
cise definition ; and the spirit of rationalism is sometimes treated of 
as if it lay outside the specific mental activities of which it is a 
generalised expression. Mr. Curdle’s famous definition of the 
dramatic unities as “‘a sort of a general oneness,” is not totally false ; 
but such luminousness as it has could only be perceived by those who 
already knew what the unities were. Mr. Lecky has the advantage 
of being strongly impressed with the great part played by the 
emotions in the formation of opinion, and with the high com- 
plexity of the causes at work in social evolution ; but he frequently 
writes as if he had never yet distinguished between the complexity of 
the conditions that produce prevalent states of mind, and the inability 
of particular minds to give distinct reasons for the preferences or 
persuasions produced by those states. In brief, he does not discrim- 
inate, or does not help his reader to discriminate, between objective 
complexity and subjective confusion. But the most muddle-headed 
gentleman who represents the spirit of the age by observing, as 
he settles his collar, that the development-theory is quite “the 
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thing ” is a result of definite processes, if we could only trace them. 
“Mental attitudes,” and “ predispositions,” however vague in con- 
sciousness, have not vague causes, any more than the “blind motions 
of the spring” in plants and animals. 

The word “ Rationalism” has the misfortune, shared by most words 
in this grey world, of being somewhat equivocal. This evil may be 
nearly overcome by careful preliminary definition; but Mr. Lecky 
does not supply this, and the original specific application of the word 
to a particular phase of Biblical interpretation seems to have clung 
about his use of it with a misleading effect. Through some parts of 
his book he appears to regard the grand characteristic of modern 
thought and civilisation, compared with ancient, as a radiation in 
the first instance from a change in religious conceptions. The 
supremely important fact, that the gradual reduction of all pheno- 
mena* within the sphere of established law, which carries as a 
consequence the rejection of the miraculous, has its determining 
current in the development of physical science, seems to have 
engaged comparatively little of his attention ; at least, he gives it no 
prominence. The great conception of universal regular sequence, 
without partiality and without caprice—the conception which is the 
most potent force at work in the modification of our faith, and of the 
practical form given to our sentiments—could only grow out of that 
patient watching of external fact, and that silencing of preconceived 
notions, which are urged upon the mind by the problems of physical 
science. 

There is not room here to explain and justify the impressions of 
dissatisfaction which have been briefly indicated, but a serious writer 
like Mr. Lecky will not find such suggestions altogether useless. 
The objections, even the misunderstandings, of a reader who is not 
careless or ill-disposed, may serve to stimulate an author’s vigilance 
over his thoughts as well as his style. It would be gratifying to see 
some future proof that Mr. Lecky has acquired juster views than are 
implied in the assertion that philosophers of the sensational school 
“can never rise to the conception of the disinterested ;” and that 
he has freed himself from all temptation to that mingled laxity of 
statement, and ill-pitched elevation of tone, which are painfully 
present in the closing pages of his second volume. 


GerorcE E tor. 
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THERE would seem to be some deep foundation in nature for the 
ancient custom which sacrificed a victim’s blood at the inauguration 
of any public project. On that Good Friday when President Lincoln 
called together his Cabinet—when the Confederate capital and the 
army which had defended it lay at his feet, and the flag of the United 
States was being formally raised over the fort from which it was first 
struck down—it was really to lay the foundation of a new nation. 
And scarcely had he uttered, at this meeting, his resolution that his 
conquered foes should not be the victims at the beginning of the vast 
work of construction, ere Fate decrees that nothing less costly than 
the blood of his own brave heart can consecrate his country’s 
tremendous task. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said the aged chancellor, dying, “ the 

ease is now closed. You may retire and bring in your verdict.” On 
the career of the American President, so cruelly closed, the world 
became a jury, and returned a spontaneous verdict. Only from a 
right and true man could extend those influences and impressions, so 
deep and far, which, wherever the fearful tidings could be flashed, 
were startled into the utterances of lamentation and admiration which 
even rose above those of amazement and horror. Amid the roar of 
strife in America, the attentive world had heard the heart-beat of an 
honest man, and had come to rest upon him its hope for the future of 
that country in which all are so largely concerned. 

It has been my lot to be amongst those Americans who have been, 
in some degree, politically alienated from the President on account of 
what they considered his dangerous hesitation to hurl slavery, utterly 
and for ever, into the pit which it had digged for the Union ; and to 
me this lot has been very painful, because I had rarely seen and known 
a man whom I could more admire personally. 

In June, 1856, when the Republican Convention that nominated 
Mr. Fremont for the Presidency, was holding its sessions in the city 
of Philadelphia, there were counted out, on the nominating vote for 
a candidate for the Vice-presidency, 110 votes for Abraham Lincoln. 
Mr. Dayton, of New Jersey, late Minister at Paris, was nominated, 
having received 259; but the large vote for a man whose name com- 
paratively few of the delegates had ever heard, excited attention, and 
I remember well the surprise with which the question was whispered 
from seat to seat, “Who is Abraham Lincoln?” “He is one of our 
Western men,” said a delegate, “of whom you are likely to know 
more one of these days.” About two years after this (1858) 
Mr. Lincoln was indeed brought very prominently before the country. 
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Those two years had been crowded with portentous events. Slavery, 
then dominant at Washington, had, in 1853, swept away what 
was known as the Missouri Compromise, by which a line had been 
agreed upon, with reference to the territories of the West, north of 
which slavery could not go. The object of the abolition of this line 
was the advancement of the “ peculiar institution ”’ of the South into 
that vast portion of the territory, wrested from Mexico by a Southern 
president, known as Kansas. As the result of the destruction of this 
compromise emigrants from the North and from the South had poured 
into Kansas, and that territory had become the theatre of civil war. 
The man who had introduced the Act abolishing the Missouri Com- 
promise, and who had chiefly secured its adoption, was Mr. 8. A. 
Douglass, a senator from Illinois. When, in 1858, this senator was 
put forward by his party for re-election, the Republicans resolved to 
confront him with Abraham Lincoln, who contested his seat on the 
absorbing issue of the prohibition of slavery in territories by Congress. 
Illinois thus became the arena of a close political conflict; and, as it 
involved the one question at issue in the States, the eyes of the nation 
were fixed upon the contestants. Mr. Lincoln’s antagonist, Judge 
Douglass, was a man who had long been known in the country as a 
master in debate. The impression which his speeches (the few that I 
heard) made upon my own mind was that of vigour, of various talent, 
and of consummate ability in detecting the weak points of his 
antagonist, and covering up his own. Mr. Douglass was re-elected 
by a majority of eight in this contest, which was preliminary to the 
great presidential campaign in which he suffered a defeat under 
which he seemed to sink, and soon after which he died. 

It was during this memorable political struggle, which presently 
led the champions to address public meetings far beyond the limits of 
their State, that I first saw and heard Abraham Lincoln. It was at 
Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio, an important point as being at the 
very centre of the country, and on the line separating the free from 
the slave states. Across the Ohio river, narrower than the Thames, 
rise the hills of Kentucky, and one may (or cow/¢) stand in the streets 
of Cincinnati and see slaves at their work. From the towns of 
Newport and Covington, on the Kentucky side, hundreds of persons 
were in the habit of coming to the political meetings of the city, or to 
witness the performances of their favourite actors, among whom may 
have been Wilkes Booth.’ To the great delight of the Kentuckians, 
and of the Democracy, so-called, Mr. Douglass had delivered a public 
address there advocating what he used to call his “ gur-reat per- 


(1) I once saw this man on the stage in Cincinnati, and a worse actor, and a face into 
which more vile passions were distilled, I have not often seen ; “aber,” as Schiller said 
of a somewhat similar case, “aber durch welche hand er auch mag gefallen seyn, so muss 
uns dieses ausserordentliche Schicksal als eine That der grossen Natur erscheinen.” |, _ 
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rinciple ” that the newborn territories should be allowed to arrange 
their own institutions—and especially to introduce or exclude slavery 
—as freely as full-grown States. Mr. Lincoln was soon after invited 
to the city. The meeting was in a large public square, and two or 
three thousands of persons were present, possibly more, to hear this 
new man. Party feeling was running very high, and there were 
adverse parties in the crowd who had come with the intention of 
disturbing the meeting. Mr. Lincoln appeared on a balcony in the 
clear moonlight, and without paying the slightest attention to the 
perturbations of the multitude, began his address. I had at first 
paused on the skirts of the crowd, meaning to leave soon; but an 
indefinable something in the tones of the man’s voice induced me to 
go closer. Surely if there were to be chosen a figure-head for America 
it must be this! There was something undeniably grotesque about 
the face, and yet not a coarse line; it was battered and bronzed, but 
the light of an eye, both gentle and fiery, kept it from being hard. 
The nose was a good strong buttress—such as Bonaparte would have 
valued—to a solid brow ; and the forehead rose to its greatest height 
in the region assigned to the benevolent and the conscientious organs, 
declining along those of firmness and self-esteem into what I should 
call a decidedly feeble occiput. But never was there a case in which 
the sage’s request—‘“ Speak, that I may see you”——had more need 
to be repeated ; for a voice more flexible, more attuned to every kind 
of expression, and to carry truth in every tone, was never allotted to 
mortal. Although he seemed to me oddly different from any other 
man whom I had seen, he seemed also related to them all, and to have 
lineaments characteristic of every section of the country ; and this is 
why I thought he might well be taken as its figure-head. His 
manner of speaking in public was simple, direct, and almost religious ; 
he was occasionally humorous, but rarely told anecdotes as he did in 
private conversation ; and there was no sarcasm, no showing of the 
teeth. I had not listened to him long, on the occasion to which I 
refer, before I perceived that there was a certain artistic ability in 
him as a public speaker, which his audience would least recognise 
when it was most employed. Early in the address some adverse 
allusion to slavery brought a surge of hisses, but when it broke at his 
feet, there was the play of a faint smile on his face as he gathered from 
it the important knowledge of the exact proportion of Kentucky which 
he had to deal with on the occasion. I have often wondered that 
Mr. Lincoln’s power as an orator—surpassed as it is by that of only 
one other American— is so little known or thought of in Europe; 
and I have even found the impression that he was, as a speaker, 
awkward, heavy, and ungrammatical. It is a singular misjudgment. 
For terse, well-pronounced, clear speech; for a careful and easy 
selection of the fit word for the right place; for perfect tones; for 
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quiet, chaste, and dignified manner,—it would be hard to find the late. 
President’s superior. In those days it was, when slavery was con- 
cerned, ‘a kind of good deed to say well,” and sufficiently proved the 
man who, when the public meeting must give way to the camp, 


** With his deed did crown 
His word upon you.” 


He had’ said with an emphasis which made the proposition seem 
novel, “ Slavery is wrone !”—then came the hiss. After a moment’s 
pause he continued—each word driven through and clenched—*“ TI 
acknowledge that you must maintain your opposition just there, if at 
all. But I find that every man comes into the world with a mouth 
to be fed and a back to be clothed; that each has also two hands ; 
and I infer that those hands were meant to feed that mouth and to 
clothe that back. And I warn you, Kentuckians, that whatever insti- 
tution would fetter those hands from so doing, violates that justice 
which is the only political wisdom, and is sure to crumble around 
those who seek to uphold it. This is the constant testimony of the 
men who founded this Republic. It was this that made Jefferson 
tremble for his country when he remembered that God is just; and this 
that made your own great statesman, Henry Clay, pray that his tongue 
might cleave to the roof of his mouth ere it voted to carry slavery 
into any territory where it did not exist. Your hisses will not blow 
down the walls of Justice. Slavery is wrong: the denial of that 
truth has brought on the angry conflict of brother with brother ; it 
has kindled the fires of civil war in Kansas; it has raised the 
portents that overhang the future of our nation. And be you sure 
that no compromise, no political arrangement with slavery will ever 
last which does not deal with it as A GREAT wronG.” The Kentuckians 
had no sibilant arguments to bring forward now. How much more 
serious Mr. Lincoln was than the mass of his party in these views 
may be estimated by the fact, that when his speeches, with those of 
Judge Douglass, were afterwards collected for circulation as a cam- 
paign document, it was thought prudent to omit the above passage, 
which I noted down at the time, and probably others of similar 
import. 

The next time that Mr. Lincoln passed through that city it was as 
the newly-elected President, on his way to take his place as the first 
Republican President at the Capitol. The ovation was great. Arches 
of evergreen spanned the streets; the banners of German, Italian, 
Irish, and Polish societies, so largely represented there, mingled with 
the stars and stripes; and the streets were lettered with mottoes in 
every language. When the procession ended, and the President had 
made his last bow, and turned to enter his hotel, his eyes were filled 
with tears. The Southern States had already seceded; the city of 
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Washington, to which he was journeying, was already the arena of 
angry disputes; and many, it was feared a majority, of the North 
were already faltering out that a fresh compromise should be offered 
to Slavery to save the Union. How comfortable to him as an occu- 
pant of the presidential mansion, what a relief from the terrible alter- 
native of strife, such a compromise would have been, may be easily 
understood. But now, while on his way to Washington, he answered 
those who sought his opinion on this point: “I will suffer death 
before I will consent or advise my friends to consent to any concession 
or compromise, which looks like buying the privilege of taking pos- 
session of the Government to which we have a constitutional right ; 
because, whatever I might think of the merit of the various proposi- 
tions before Congress, I should regard any concession, in the face of 
menace, as the destruction of the government itself, and a consent on 
all hands that our system shall be brought down to a level with the 
existing disorganised state of affairs in Mexico. But this thing will 
hereafter be, as it is now, in the hands of the people; and if they 
desire to call a Convention to remove any grievances complained of, 
or to give any guarantees for the permanence of vested rights, it is 
not mine to oppose.” These are his own careful words. As soon as 
they became known the plan was laid to assassinate him in Baltimore, 
a fate which he only escaped by passing through that city in disguise. 

A friend of mine who was with Mr. Lincoln when he bade adieu 
to his townsmen in Springfield, where he was universally beloved, and 
also when he was inaugurated, told me that the two scenes would 
ever stand in his memory apart as instances of pathos and of moral 
sublimity. There was a deep hush and a profound emotion in the 
vast crowd, many of which were angry Southerners, when he made 
the closing appeal of his inaugural address from the steps of the 
Capitol. He said, “In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-citizens, 
and not in mine is the momentous issue of civil war. The govern- 
ment will not assail you. You can have no conflict without being 
yourselves the aggressors. You have no oath registered in heaven to 
destroy the government, while I shall have the most solemn one to 
‘preserve, protect, and defend’ it. Iam loth to close. We are not 
enemies, but friends. We must not be enemies. Though passion may 
have strained, it must not break our bonds of affection. The mystic 
chords of memory, stretching from every battlefield and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone, all over this broad land, 
will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as they 
surely will be, by the better angels of our nature.” 

But the passions of the South were untameable by any persuasions. 
The one point demanded—that slavery should have equal admission 
into the territories with freedom—was precisely the one which the 
President, elected upon that specific issue, would not concede, and the 
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civil war broke out. arly in the war I had the opportunity of a 
private interview with the President. The hour of eight in the 
morning was named by him, and I found that even that was not early 
enough for his work to begin. In the ante-room was a young woman 
with her child, whose plea the President would hear. Sad and tear- 
ful when she presently entered his room, she was radiant enough on 
her return, and doubtless some poor prisoner was set free that day to 
return home. My friend and I were also there to plead for prisoners ; 
believing that the hour had come when slavery had earned the right 
to perish by the sword which it had taken, we came to implore the 
President to be our deliverer from this fearful demon that had so long 
harried the land and poisoned life for all who loved their country or 
justice. The President listened very patiently, and gave us his views 
fully. The words which remain now most deeply fixed in my memory 
are these :—‘‘ We grow in this direction daily ; and I am not without 
hope that some great thing is to be accomplished. When the hour 
comes for dealing with slavery I trust I shall be willing to act though 
it costs my life; and, gentlemen,” he added, with a sad smile and a 
solemn tone, “ dives will be lost.” 

Throughout the conversation the President spoke with profound 
feeling of the Southerners, who, he said, had become at an early day, 
when there was at least a feeble conscience against slavery, deeply 
involved commercially and socially with the institution ; he pitied 
them heartily, all the more that it had corrupted them; and he 
earnestly advised us to use what influence we might have to impress 
on the people the feeling that they should be ready and eager to share 
largely the pecuniary losses to which the South would be subjected if 
emancipation should occur. It was, he said, the disease of the entire 
nation, and all must share the suffering of its removal. It was 
entirely through this urgency of Mr. Lincoln to all whom he met, 
that all the slaves in the district of Columbia were paid for when 
liberated (though many thought the slave himself was the real owner 
to be paid), and a full price offered by Congress to all Slave States 
that would, even gradually, emancipate their slaves. 

Mr. Lincoln answered well Frederick the Great’s definition of a 
prince—“ the first of subjects.” His confidence in the people was as 
simple and unhesitating as his loyalty to them was perfect. He 
believed that there was under all parties a substratum of patriotism ; 
and I never saw his eye shine more than when some one told of a 
town in Ohio where, up to the time of the war, two party-flags had 
been flying, and whose inhabitants, when they heard of the “attack 
upon Fort Sumter, cut down the two poles with their flags, and 
making the two into one, hoisted it with the stars and stripes alone 
at its head. I believe there is but one instance of the President’s 
losing his temper. Many of the Northern people were scandalised 
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that Kentucky should, in the beginning of the war, declare herself 
neutral in the contest; and also that, in dealing with slavery, the 
opinion of that State should be so much consulted by the President. 
‘On one occasion, when a senator of very decided opinions was in con- 
sultation with the chief magistrate, the latter said, concerning some 
proposition, “ But will Kentucky stand that?” “Damn Kentucky!” 
exclaimed the senator. “Then damn you?” cried Mr. Lincoln with 
warmth. But, much as he loved his native state, there were points 
on which he would “ put his foot down,” even to her. A Kentuckian 
wishing some governmental aid in recovering his slaves, escaped and 
escaping, “ reminded him,” he said, “of a little story. When I was 
going down the Ohio once on a steamer, a little boy came up to the 
captain, and said, ‘Captain, please sd the boat a little while; I’ve 
lost my apple overboard!’ ” 

Mr. Lincoln had much more fortitude than heroism in his tempera- 
ment, and his slow, gradual political methods seemed at times, when 
martial law was alone possible, like trying to fire off a gun a little at 
atime. He invited popular criticism as a means of knowing what 
measures, especially relating to slavery, the country was “up to;” 
and no man was ever less spared. Many of the abolitionists criticised 
him fiercely, for he represented a policy which they had reason to 
fear would close up the war power before it had crushed the source of 
the national troubles. The President was generally patient under 
these criticisms, which he knew were not made in the spirit of per- 
sonal antagonism. The nearest approach to a complaint I ever heard 
him utter was to Wendell Phillips and some others, from Boston. 
“T fear,” he said, “that some of the severity with which this admi- 
nistration is criticised, results from the fact that so many of us 
have had so long to act with minorities that we have got an uncon- 
trollable habit of criticising.” This was said with an unfeigned 
humility, and the feeling of all present was fitly expressed by Mr. 
Phillips, who promptly declared to the President that he knew no one 
who would prefer any man for the next presidential term to Abraham 
Lincoln, provided it were certain that the work of emancipation was 
to be firmly prosecuted. ‘Oh, Mr. Phillips,” exclaimed the Presi- 
dent, with a childlike simplicity, “if I have ever indulged that hope, 
and I do not say I have not, it has long ago been beaten out of me.” 
He went to hear that greatest of American orators (Mr. Phillips) at 
the Smithsonian Institute, and sat calmly to hear the severe review 
of his own policy. A letter which he wrote to the editors of the 
North American Review, which has not before been published, I 
believe, in England, is characteristic of his temper. That Réview 
had published an article entitled “The President’s Policy,” containing 
the following paragraph :— 

“Even so long ago as when Mr. Lincoln, not yet convinced of the 
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danger and magnitude of the crisis, was endeavouring to persuade 
himself of Union majorities at the South, and to carry on a war that 
was half peace, in hope of a peace that would have been all war, 
while he was still enforcing the fugitive slave law, under some 
theory that secession, however it might absolve States from their 
obligations, could not escheat them of their claims under the consti- 
tution, and that slaveholders in rebellion had alone, among mortals, 
the privilege of having their cake and eating it at the same time— 
the enemies of free government were striving to persuade the people 
that the war was an abolition crusade.” 

To this Mr. Lincoln responded, under date of January, 16, 1864, 
as follows :— 


“ GENTLEMEN : 

“The number for this year and month of the North American 
Review was duly received, and for it please accept my thanks. Of 
course I am not the most impartial judge, yet, with due allowance for 
this, I venture to hope that the article entitled ‘The President’s 
Policy ’ will be of value to the country. I fear I am not quite 
worthy of all which is therein kindly said of me personally. 

“The sentence of twelve lines commencing at the top of page 252 
I could wish to be not exactly as it is. In what is there expressed 
the writer has not correctly understood me. I have never had a 
theory that secession could absolve States or people from their 
obligations. Precisely the opposite is asserted in the inaugural 
address ; and it was because of my belief in the continuance of these 
obligations that I was puzzled, for a time, as to denying the legal 
rights of those citizens who remained individually innocent of treason 
or rebellion. But I mean no more now than to merely call attention 
to this point. “ Yours respectfully, 

« A. Lixcoxn.” 


It is natural that in the presence of the grave, wherein questions of 
individual policy are buried, and on which traits of personal character 
bloom with fresh beauty, these critics of the President should be 
harshly judged. It should be remembered, however, that if the 
President had a heavy burden to bear, ‘so had they who were set to 
watch the war in the special interest of emancipation. At one time 
Mr. Lincoln was proposing to send the negroes out of the country, at 
another to abolish slavery in the year 1900, at another to reconstruct 
States with a tenth of their former population, and that tenth made 
up exclusively of the lately disloyal whites, in whose rooted hatred of 
the Union his patriotic heart found it impossible to believe. But 
those words “for a time,” in the letter to the North American Review 
indicate the fact that Mr. Lincoln grew as the people grew. An 
able writer has pronounced the truest judgment upon him in saying : 
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—‘“He became great—as such natures do become great—by the 
action of the ennobling duties of such a station, upon a mind honest, 
courageous, conscientious, and truthful.”' Mr. Lincoln would be the 
last to be ungenerous to his reviewers. In a conversation with some 
western anti-slavery men, when I was present, he said, good- 
humouredly,—* Well, gentlemen, all I can say is, we shall want all 
the anti-slavery feeling in the country, and more; go home and screw 
the people up to it, and you may say anything you like about me, if that 
will help.” There was, indeed, a time when the country was much 
excited against him, onaccount of the length of time in which he 
clung to a general about whose loyalty there were many doubts, but 
about whose incapacity and devotion to slavery there were none at 
all. Amongst the many protests which were uttered, some written 
by Rev. H. W. Beecher were of marked power, and very scathing. 
Some one clipped these from the Independent, in which they first 
appeared, and sent them to the President, who undertook, on a rainy 
Sunday, to read them; he had not, however, read very far before he 
became indignant, and leaping from his chair, exclaimed to some one 
present, “Am I a dog or a man?” Nevertheless the nation very 
soon began to realise the good effect of those articles which, in the 
great rush of war, had the fortune to be read. 

If it should be supposed that President Lincoln, growing with his 
fellow-citizens, and representing them, was a mere sign of the popular 
breath, it would be an utter misjudgment. On a point of moral 
conviction he was immovable. When Major-General Fremont pro- 
claimed universal emancipation in his military department of Missouri, 
the whole country was electrified, and there was scarcely a pulpit or 
press throughout the North which did not applaud the act, and 
scarcely a statesman or lawyer who did not regard it as a legitimate 
exercise of martial power; but the President : did not believe it an 
indispensable military necessity, and consequently held it a violation 
of his oath to support the constitution to permit it. Profoundly 
mistaken in his interpretation of the constitution as we all believed 
him to be, his quiet firmness on this occasion commanded respect for 
a deed which, had it been done by a mean man, would have produced 
something approximating to a revolution in the North. But perhaps a 
more conspicuous instance of this fidelity to himself on the part of the 
President, is his action in the surrender of Mason and Slidell. It 
would be difficult for an Englishman to understand the peculiar 
trials of that case, the least part of which related to England. They 
can be appreciated only by those who know the history of that 
political party which, by its alliance with the anti-English prejudices 
of the Irish in America, and with the slavery interest, had so long 
ruled at Washington, and which, deprived of its Southern votes, was 
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now madly endeavouring to promote a reaction by raising a storm of 
popular feeling against England, and of wrath against the party 
in power for “truckling to England,” a storm upon which it hoped 
to ride into power. The Republicans and their President knew that 
the accession of that party would be the restoration of slavery to 
supreme power in the nation. Some idea of the feeling among the 
Irish at the time may be conveyed by the following expression which 
I heard from a leading Irishman at a public dinner, given to an 
Irish colonel, in Ohio :—‘ Gentlemen,” he said, “ the opinions which 
are expressed throughout the country concerning this Trent affair 
afflict me deeply. I did hope that the hour for which we have so 
long prayed had arrived, and that we were to have a collision with 
England; but, alas! there seems reason to believe that the act of 
Wilkes is entirely legal, and that England will not object to it.” 
Undoubtedly many of the foolish expressions among Republicans 
favourable to the capture were due more to a determination to 
diminish the party capital which the Democracy was making out of 
it, than to ignorance of the law, or hostility to England. Never- 
theless, Mr. Lincoln had a hurricane to withstand. He was for a few 
days uncertain as to the law in the case; but there came to him a 
letter from an old friend in the far West, in whose legal know- 
ledge he had complete faith—Hon. Thomas Ewing—which said 
simply—ZIn this affair of the Trent we are in the wrong. And before 
any comment on the event had returned from England, the President 
had arrived at his decision, and was only considering how the sur- 
render could be made with as little risk of a Democratic (pro-slavery ) 
reaction as possible. These facts I have from one who was in intimate 
relation with the President during that affair. 

Mr. Lincoln was a gentleman, hé was incapable of rudeness; he 
was benevolent in small things; and he had humility. In manners 
and personal bearing he gave the impression of fine blood, which 
could speak through his cheeks on occasion; and when one looked 
upon his towering form, moving through the fashionable crowd at his 
receptions with awkward ease, he might well say—as the Yunani 
sage said of Zoroaster—‘“ This form and this gait cannot lie, and 
nothing but truth can proceed from them.” His conversational 
powers were extraordinary, and his wit, with a quaint and fresh way 
he had of illustrating his ideas, made it a delight to be in his society. 
The simple Theism, which I believe, without knowing a great deal 
about his religious opinions, to have been the substance of his faith, 
was real to him; and it is worthy of remark that all the religious 
deputations, representing all sects, which have crowded the President’s 
house for four years have not prevailed to evoke any utterance from 
him savouring of: cant or narrowness. 

Moncure D. Conway. 

Vor. I. F 








THE HEART AND THE BRAIN. 


Hearr and Brain are the two lords of life. In the metaphors of 
ordinary speech and in the stricter language of science, we use these 
terms to indicate two central powers, from which all motives radiate, 
to which all influences converge. They rule the moral and the 
physical life: the moral owes to them its continuous supply of feelings 
and ideas; the physical its continuous supply of food and stimulus. 
All the composite material which serves to build up the bodily fabric, 
and repair its daily waste, is only so much “ carted material” awaiting 
the architect, until it has twice passed through the heart—until 
having been sent by the heart to the lungs it has there received its 
plastic virtues, and returns to the heart to be thence distributed 
throughoui the organism. So much is familiar to every one; but less 
familiar is the fact that this transmission of the blood from heart to 
lungs, and its distribution throughout the organism, are rendered 
possible and made effective only under the influence of the brain. 
Life is sustained by Food and Stimulus. The operation of Nutrition 
itself is indissolubly connected with Sensibility. Life is a plexus of 
Nutrition and Sensation, the threads of which may ideally be separated, 
but which in reality are so interwoven as to be indissoluble. This is 
a paradox which even many physiologists will reject ; but it is only a 
paradox because biological questions have constantly been regarded . 
from a chemical point of view. 

To render my proposition free from ambiguity, it is needful to 
premise that the term Heart, by a familiar device of rhetoric, here 
expresses the whole of that greaf circulatory apparatus of which it is 
only a part; and in like manner the term Brain here expresses the 
whole of the sensory apparatus. The reader knows perfectly well 
that in strict anatomical language the heart is only one organ having 
a deiinite function; and that the brain—although the term is used 
with considerable laxity—is only one portion of the complex nervous 
mechanism, having also its definite functions. But I am not here 
addressing anatomists, and for purposes of simplification I shall 
generally speak of the heart as if it were the whole of the vascular 
system, and of the brain as if it were the whole of the nervous 
system. And there is a philosophic truth suggested by this departure 
from the limitations of anatomical definition, namely, that if the brain 
as a nervous centre requires to be distinguished from all other nervous 
centres, it also requires to be affiliated on them: it has its special 
functions as an organ, but it has also a community of property—i.e. 
Sensibility—with all other nervous centres. 
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In the study of animal organisms, the scientific artifice called 
Analysis, which separates ideally what Nature has indissolubly united, 
isolating each portion of a complex whole to study it undisturbed by 
the influences of other portions, has established a division of Life into 
Animal and Vegetal. The division is as old as Aristotle, but has 
become the common property of science only since the days of Bichat. 
It is not exact, but it is convenient. As an artifice it has proved its 
utility, but like all such distinctions it has a tendency to divert the 
mind from contemplation of the real synthesis of Nature. Even as an 
artifice the classification is not free from ambiguities; and perhaps it 
would be less exceptionable if instead of Vegetal and Animal we were 
to substitute Nutritive and Sensitive. All the phenomena of growth, 
development, and decay—phenomenacommon to plants as to animals— 
may range under the laws of Nutrition. All the phenomena of feeling 
and motion which specially distinguish animals, will range under the 
laws of Sensibility. Plants, it is true, manifest motion, some few of 
them even locomotion ; but in them it is believed that these phenomena 
are never due to the stimulus of Sensibility. 

Viewing the animal organism as thus differentiated, we see on the 
one hand a complex system of organs—glands, membranes, vessels 
—all harmoniously working to one end, which is to build up the 
body, and silently repair its continual waste. They evolve the suc- 
cessive phases of development. They prepare successive generations. 
On the other hand we see a complex system of organs—amuscles, 
tendons, bones, nerves, and nerve-centres—also harmoniously co-ope- 
rative. They stimulate the organs of Nutrition. They work first for 
the preservation of the individual in the struggle of existence ; next 
for the perfection of the individual in the development of his highest 
qualities. 

But it is important to remember that this division is purely ideal 
-——a scientific artifice, not a reality. Nature knows of none such. 
In the organism the two lives are one. The two systems interlace, 
interpenetrate each other, so that the slightest modification of the one 
is followed by a corresponding change in the other. The brain is 
nourished by the heart, and were it not for the blood which is 
momently pumped into it by the heart, its Sensibility would vanish. 
And the heart in turn depends upon the brain, not for food, but for 
stimulus, for motive power, without which food is inert. That we 
may feel, it is necessary we should feed; that we may feed, it is 
necessary we should feel. Nutrition cannot be dissociated from Sen- 
sation. The blood which nourishes the brain, giving it impulse and 
sustaining power, could never have become arterial blood, could never 
have reached the brain, had not the heart which sent it there been 
subjected to influences from the brain. The blood itself has no loco- 
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motive impulse. The heart has no spontaneous power: it is a muscle, 
and like all other muscles must be stimulated into activity. Unless 
the sensitive mechanism were in action, the lungs could not expand, 
the blood would not become oxygenated, the heart would not pump. 
Look on the corpse from which the life has just vanished. Why is it 
inert? There is food within it. It has blood in abundance. There 
is air in the lungs. The muscles are contractile, and the tendons 
elastic. So little is the wondrous mechanism impaired, that if by any 
means we could supply a stimulus to awaken the dormant Sensibility, 
the chest would expand, the heart would beat, the blood would circu- 
late, the corpse would revive. 

It is unnecessary to point out in detail how dependent the brain is 
upon the heart; but mention may be made of the fact that more blood 
is sent to the brain than to any other organ in the body: according 
to some estimates a fifth of the whole, according to others a third. 
Not only is a large quantity of blood demanded for the continuous 
activity of the brain, but such is the peculiar nature of this great 
nervous centre, that of all organs it is the most delicately susceptible 
to every variation in the quality of the blood sent to it. Ifthe heart 
pumps feebly the brain acts feebly. If the blood be vitiated the brain 
is lethargic; and when the brain is lethargic the heart is weak. Thus 
do the two great centres interact. They are both lords of life, and 
both mutually indispensable. 

There are two objections which it may be well to anticipate: Nutri- 
tion, it may be objected, cannot be so indissolubly blended with 
Sensation as I have affirmed, because, in the first place, most of the 
nutritive processes go on without the intervention of Sensibility ; and 
in the second place the Nutritive Life of Plants is confessedly inde- 
pendent of sensation, since in Plants there is no sensitive mechanism 
whatever. Nutrition is simply a chemical process. 

The answers to these objections may be very brief. Nutrition is 
a biological not a chemical process: it involves the operation of che- 
mical laws, but these laws are themselves subordinated to physiological 
laws; and one of these laws is the necessary dependence of organic 
activity on a nervous mechanism wherever such a mechanism exists. 
Although popular language, and the mistaken views (as I conceive) 
of physiologists, allow us to say, without any apparent absurdity, that 
the processes of respiration, digestion, circulation, and secretion go on 
without feeling or sensation—because these processes do not habitually 
become distinct in consciousness, but are merged in the general feeling 
of existence—we have only to replace the word feeling, or sensation, 
by the phrase “ nervous influence,” and it then becomes a serious bio- 
logical error to speak of Nutrition as dissociated from the stimulus of 
nervous centres, as capable of continuance without the intervention of 
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Sensibility. The chemical combinations and decompositions do not of 
course depend on this intervention, but the transport of materials does. 
All the disputes which have been waged on this subject would have 
been silenced had the disputants borne in mind this distinction between 
the chemical and organic elements in every nutritive process. It is 
not the stoker who makes the steam; but if the stoker were not to 
supply the fire with coals, and the safety-valve were not to regulate 
the amount of pressure, steam might indeed be generated, but no 
steam-engine would perform its useful work. In like manner, it is 
not the vascular system which makes a secretion ; but if the blood did 
not supply the gland with materials, the secreting process would 
quickly end, and the blood can only be brought to the gland through 
the agency of muscular contractions stimulated by nervous influence. 

Granting that Plants have no Sensibility, and that in them the 
process of Nutrition must go on without such an intervention, we are 
able to demonstrate that in Animals in whose organism the sensi- 
tive apparatus is an integral portion, the processes of Nutrition are 
more or less under the influence of this apparatus. In saying “more 
or less,” I indicate the greater or less perfection of the organism ; for, 
as every one knows, the perfection ofeach type is due to the predomi- 
nance of its sensitive mechanism. In some of the lowest types no trace 
of a nervous mechanism can be discovered. A little higher in the 
scale the mechanism is very slight andsimple. Still higher it becomes 
complex and important. It culminates in man. Corresponding with 
this scale of complexity in the sensitive life is the scale of complexity 
in the nutritive life. As the two rise in importance they rise in the 
scale of dependence. Thus a frog or a triton will live long after its 
brain is removed. I have kept frogs for several weeks without 
their brains, and tritons without their heads. Redi, the illustrious 
Italian naturalist, kept a turtle alive five months after the removal of 
its brain. Now it is needless to say that in higher animals death 
would rapidly follow the loss of the brain. A somewhat similar 
parallelism is seen on the removal of the heart. None of the higher 
animals can survive a serious injury to the heart ; but that organ may 
be removed from a reptile, and the animal will crawl away seemingly 
as lively as ever. A frog will live several hours without a heart, and 
will hop, swim, and struggle as if uninjured. Stilling once removed 
all the viscera from a frog, which, however, continued for one hour to 
hop, defend itself, and in various ways manifest its vivacity.' 

In spite of these evidences of a temporary independence of brain 
and heart, as individual organs, there is nothing more certain than 
the intimate interdependence of the sensitive and circulating systems ; 


1) Srizunc, Untersuchungen iiber die Functionen des Riickenmarks, p. 88. 
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and if in lower animals the interdependence of the two great 
central organs is less energetic than in the higher, the law of the 
intervention of Sensibility in all processes of Nutrition is unaffected. 
In fact, wherever the motor mechanism is muscular, as it is in all but 
the simplest animals, the necessary intervention of Sensibility is an 
a priori axiom. Every action in the organs of such animals is a mani- 
festation of muscular contractility, and there is no known means of 
exciting this contractility except by the stimulus of a nerve. 

The heart is a muscle. Some years ago there was a school of phy- 
siologists advocating the hypothesis that the action of the heart was 
due to the irritability of its muscular tissue, which was stimulated by 
the presence of blood. The great Haller was the head of this school, 
and his “ Mémoires sur la nature sensible et irritable des parties’’! is 
still worthy the attention of experimentalists. And, indeed, when men 
saw the heart continue its pulsations some time after death, and even 
after removal from the body, and saw, moreover, that after pulsation 
had ceased it could be revived by the injection of warm blood, there 
seemed the strongest arguments in favour of the hypothesis. Un- 
happily for the hypothesis, the heart continues to beat long after all 
the blood has been pumped out of it, consequently its beating cannot 
be due to the stimulus of the blood. 

In our own day the difficulty has to a considerable extent been 
removed by the discovery of a small nervous system specially allotted 
to the heart,—nerves and ganglia imbedded in its substance, which 
there do the work of nerves and ganglia everywhere else. Cut the 
heart into pieces, and each piece containing a ganglion will beat as 
before ; the other pieces will be still. Besides this special cardiac 
system which influences the regular pulsations, there is the general 
nervous system which accelerates and arrests these pulsations at every 
moment of our lives. The heart is thus connected with the general ’ 
organism through the intervention of the great sensory apparatus. 
Filaments of what are called the pneumogastric nerves connect the 
heart with the spinal chord and cerebral masses ; but it is not the 
influence of these filaments which causes the regular beatings of 
the heart (as physiologists formerly supposed), and the proof is that 
these filaments may all be cut, thus entirely isolating the heart from 
all connection with the great nervous centres, and yet the heart will 
continue tranquilly beating. What causes this? Obviously the 
stimulus comes from the heart’s own nerves; and these are, pre- 
sumably, excited by the molecular changes going on within it. 

Physiologists, as was said just now, supposed that the filaments of 
the pneumogastric nerves distributed to the heart caused its beating. 


(1) Lausanne, 1756, in 4 vols. 
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What then was their surprise, a few years since, when Weber an- 
nounced that the stimulation of these fibres, instead of accelerating 
the heart’s action, arrested it! Here was a paradox. All other 
muscles, it was said (but erroneously said), are excited to increased 
action when their nerves are stimulated, and here is a muscle which 
is paralysed by the stimulation of its nerves. The fact was indis- 
putable ; an electric current passed through the pneumogastric did 
suddenly and invariably arrest the heart. Physiologists were interested. 
The frogs and rabbits of Europe had a bad time of it, called upon to 
answer categorically such questions put to their hearts. In a little 
while it appeared that although a strong electric current arrested the 
pulsations—and in mammals instantaneously—yet a feeble current 
accelerated, instead of arresting them. The same opposite results 
followed a powerful and a gentle excitation of the upper region of the 
spinal chord. 

To these very important and suggestive facts, which throw a strong 
light on many phenomena hitherto obscure, let us add the interesting 
facts that in a healthy, vigorous animal, the heart quickly recovers. 
its normal activity after the withdrawal of the electric stimulus ; but 
in a sickly or highly sensitive animal the arrest is final. 

Who does not read here the physiological explanation of the familiar 
fact that powerful mental shocks momently arrest the heart, and some- 
times arrest it for ever? That which a powerful current will do applied 
to the pneumogastric nerve, will be done by a profound agitation of 
grief or joy—truly called a heart-shaking influence. The agitation of 
the great centres of thought is communicated to the spinal chord, 
and from it to the nerves which issue to various parts of the body: 
the limbs are violently moved, the glands are excited to increased 
activity, the tears flow, the facial muscles contract, the chest expands, 
laughter or sobs, dances of delight and shouts of joy, these and the 
manifold expressions of an agitated emotion are the after results— 
the first effect is an arrest, more or less fugitive, followed by an 
increase of the heart’s action. If the organism be vigorous, the effect 
of a powerful emotion is a sudden paleness, indicating a momentary 
arrest of the heart. This may be but for an instant: the heart pauses, 
and the lungs pause with it—‘“ the breath is taken away.” This is 
succeeded by an energetic palpitation ; the lungs expand, the blood 
rushes to face and brain with increased force. Should the organism 
be sickly or highly sensitive, the arrest is of longer duration, and 
fainting, more or less prolonged, is the result. In a very sensitive or 
very sickly organism the arrest is final. The shock of joy and the 
shock of grief have both been known to kill. 

The effects of a gentle stimulus we may expect to be very different, 
since we know that a feeble electric current stimulates the heart’s 
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action. The nature of the stimulus is always the same, no matter on 
what occasion it arises. It may arise from a dash of cold water on the 
face,—as we see in the revival of the heart’s action when we throw 
water on the face of a fainting person. It may arise from inhaling 
an irritant odour. It may arise from the pleasurable sight of a dear 
friend, or the thrill of delight at the new-birth of an idea. In every 
case the brain is excited, either through an impression on a sensitive 
nerve, or through the impulses of thought ; and the Sensibility thus 
called into action necessarily discharges itself through one or more 
of the easiest channels; and among the easiest is that of the pneumo- 
gastric nerve. But the heart thus acted on in turn reacts. Its 
increased energy throws more blood into the brain, which draws 
its sustaining power from the blood. 

Experimentalists have discovered another luminous fact connected 
with this influence of the brain upon the heart, namely, that although 
a current of a certain intensity (varying of course with the nature of 
the organism) will infallibly arrest the heart, if applied at once, yet 
if we begin with a feeble current and go on gradually increasing its 
intensity, we may at last surpass the degree which would have pro- 
duced instantaneous arrest, and yet the heart will continue to beat 
energetically. 

The effect of repetition in diminishing a stimulus is here very 
noticeable. It will serve to explain why, according to the tradi- 
tions of familiar experience, we are careful to break the announce- 
ment of disastrous news, by intimating something much less 
calamitous, wherewith to produce the first shock, and then, when the 
heart has withstood that, we hope it may have energy to meet 
the more agitating emotion. The same fact will also serve, partly, to 
explain why from repetition the effect of smoking is no longer as it is 
at first to produce paleness, sweating, and sickness. The heart 
ceases to be sensibly affected by the stimulus. 

Returning to the effects of a gentle stimulus, we can read therein 
the rationale of change of scene, especially of foreign travel, in restor- 
ing the exhausted energies. The gentle excitement of novel and 
pleasurable sights is not, as people generally suppose, merely a mental 
stimulus—a pleasure which passes away without a physical influence; 
_on the contrary, it is inseparably connected with an increased activity 
of the circulation, and ¢his brings with it an increased activity of all 
the processes of waste and repair. If the excitement and fatigue be 
not too great, even the sickly traveller finds himself stronger and 
happier, in spite of bad food, irregular hours, and many other condi- 
tions which at home would have enfeebled him. I have heard a very 
distinguished physician (Sir Henry Holland) say that such is his con- 
viction of the beneficial influence of even slight nervous stimulus on 
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the nutritive processes, that when the patient cannot have change of 
scene, change of room is of some advantage—nay, even change of 
furniture, if there cannot be change of room ! 

To those who have thoroughly grasped the principle of the in- 
dissoluble conjunction of Nutrition and Sensation, such effects are 
obvious deductions. They point to the great importance of Pleasure 
as an element of effective life. They lead to the question whether 
much of the superior health of youth is not due to the greater 
amount of pleasurable excitement which life affords to young minds. 

Certain it is that much of the marvellous activity of some old 
men, especially of men engaged in politics or in interesting pro- 
fessions, may be assigned to the greater stimulus given to their bodily 
functions by the pleasurable excitement of their minds. Men who 
vegetate sink prematurely into old age. The fervid wheels of life 
revolve upon excitement. If the excitement be too intense the 
wheels take fire; but if the mental stimulus be simply pleasurable 
it is eminently beneficial. 

Every impression reacts on the circulation, a slight impression 
producing a slight acceleration, a powerful impression producing an 
arrest more or less prolonged. The “shock” of a wound and the 
“pain” of an operation cause faintness, sometimes death. Indeed it 
is useful to know that many severe operations are dangerous only 
because of the shock or pain, and can be performed with impunity if 
the patient first be rendered insensible by chloroform. On the other 
hand, the mere irritation of a nerve so as to produce severe pain will 
produce syncope or death in an animal which is very feeble or 
exhausted. It is possible to crush the whole of the upper part of the 
Spinal Chord (the Medulla oblongata) without arresting the action of 
the heart, if the animal has been rendered insensible by chloroform ; 
whereas without such precautions a very slight irritation of the 
Medulla suffices to arrest the heart. 

A moment’s reflection will disclose the reason of the remarkable 
differences observed in human beings in the matter of sensitiveness. 
The stupid are stupid, not simply because their nervous development 
is below the average, but also because the connection between the two 
great central organs, brain and heart, is comparatively languid: the 
pneumogastric is not in them a ready channel for the discharge of 
nervous excitement. The sensitive are sensitive because in them the 
connection is rapid and easy. All nervous excitement must dis- 
charge itself through one or more channels; but what channels, will 
depend on the native and acquired tendencies of the organism. In 
highly sensitive animals a mere prick on the skin can be proved to 
affect the beating of the heart; but you may lacerate a reptile with- 
out sensibly affecting its pulse. In like manner, a pleasurable sight 
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or a suggestive thought will quicken the pulse of an intelligent man, 
whereas his stupid brother may be the spectator of festal or solemn 
scenes and the auditor of noble eloquence with scarcely a change. 

The highly sensitive organism is one in which the reactions of sen- 
sibility on the circulation, and of the circulation on the sensibility, are 
most direct and rapid. This is often the source of weakness and 
inefficiency—as we see in certain feminine natures of both sexes, 
wherein the excessive sensitiveness does not lie in an unusual develop- 
ment of the nervous centres, but in an unusual development of the 
direct connection between brain and heart. There are men and 
women of powerful brains in whom this rapid transmission of sensa- 
tion to the heart is not observable ; the nervous force discharges itself 
through other channels. There are men and women of small brains 
in whom “the irritability” is so great that almost every sensation 
transmits its agitating influence to the heart. 

And now we are in a condition to appreciate the truth which was 
confusedly expressed in the ancient doctrine respecting the heart as 
the great emotional organ. It still lives in our ordinary speech, but 
has long been banished from the text-books of physiology, though it 
is not, in my opinion, a whit more unscientific than the modern doc- 
trine respecting the brain (meaning the cerebral hemispheres) as the 
exclusive organ of sensation. That the heart, as a muscle, is not 
endowed with the property of Sensibility—a property exclusively 
possessed by ganglionic tissue—we all admit. But the heart, as the 
central organ of the circulation, is so indissolubly connected with 
every manifestation of Sensibility, and is so delicately susceptible to 
all emotional agitations, that we may not improperly regard it as the 
ancients regarded it, in the light of the chief centre of feeling ; for 
the ancients had no conception of the heart as an organ specially 
endowed with sensibility—they only thought of it as the chief agent 
of the sensitive soul. And is not this the conception we moderns 
form of the brain? We do not imagine the cerebral mass, as a 
mere mass, and unrelated to the rest of the organism, to have in 
itself sensibility ; but we conceive it as the centre of a great system, 
dependent for its activity on a thousand influences, sensitive because 
sensibility is the form of life peculiar to it, but living only in virtue 
of the vital activities of the whole organism. Thus the heart, because 
its action is momently involved in every emotion, and because every 
emotion reacts upon it, may, as truly as the brain, be called the great 
emotional centre. Neither brain nor heart can claim that title 


exclusively. They may claim it together. Epitor. 




















ATALANTA IN CALYDON." 


AnorHER drama of Periclean Athens in the dialect of the Thames. 
Mr. Swinburne will again sing for us in these latter days the old-world 
story of how the whole country side of Aitolia turned out, after due 
libations and much martial oratory, to conquer one overgrown wood-pig, 
and how severely the press of heroes suffered in the engagement. <A 
strange state of things, surely, it sounds to us in these days of Whit- 
worth. Even below the medieval civilisation pitch: for the knight 
made it a point of honour to slay his dragon single-handed, and in a 
sportsmanlike manner. Strange, too, how permanently rooted this 
legend of the boar-hunt became among the /Mtolians, for as we put 
St. George and his Dragon on our guineas, so they had this boar and 
the spear that killed him on their coinage. 

Mr. Swinburne has in the main told his story very well, and there 
is a freshness and a remarkable promise about his book which entitles 
him to be counted henceforward among our contemporaneous minor 
poets. ; 

When it is said that Mr. Swinburne can write most delicate and har- 
monious blank verse—and his blank verse is more evenly unexception- 
able than his lyrics—all is not said. His English is pure and extremely 
fluent; his rhythm is graceful and dignified ; his lyrics are often melo- 
diously flexible. But, more than this, he possesses an intense and incisive 
observation of the external aspects of things; his words chisel them 
out as clearly as in marble. But, with all this decision of surface and 
outline, Mr. Swinburne never seems to go much deeper than externals : 
he never seems to reach the marrow and pith of any object, mental or 
physical. Perhaps this very shallowness, with all its nicety of finish 
and ignorance of anything beyond its own reach, is more purely charac- 
teristic of the average pagan and of classical times, than if Mr. Swin- 
burne had attempted to engraft our northern self-analysis upon the 
light, beautiful cadences of his Calydonian fatalism. But here comes in 
the jar and difficulty of all modern-antiques. ‘( Goethe cut the knot in 
Iphigeneia by making his characters simply noble-minded Germans in 
classical dresses, with the scenic back-ground of an ideal Scythia. 
And yet Goethe, when he chose, could reproduce the pure Greek 
spirit, and wed thereto all the intensity of northern feeling; as in his 
Ganymede and the Prometheus fragment. Which last, though merely 
a fragment, stands out as unrivalled as the mutilated Theseus of the 
Elgin marbles. 


But, to return to our author, it isin some of Mr. Swinburne’s most 


(1) Aratanta iv Catypon: A Tragedy. By Atcernon Cuaries Swinpurne. 
. Moxon & Co., London. 1865. 
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successful passages, where the harmony and expression are nearly 
unexceptionable, that this very want of depth will strike the reader 
most forcibly, and will make him feel like a person who has tasted 
a very sweet ice-biscuit which crumbles into nothing in his mouth. 
Mr. Swinburne is thus the very antipodes to Mr. Browning, whose 
over-concentration of meaning is for the concrete, if not for the ideal, 
reader, a serious hindrance to the pleasure derived from that author’s 
perusal. The Laureate alone of living, and in company with a few dead 
men, can give us good tough meaning clothed in the melody of the 
nicest ear. 

It is in our truly national measure, blank verse, that Mr. Swin- 
burne has achieved his most undoubted success. Our blank verse of 
the nineteenth century, as at present elaborated by its greatest masters, 
Keats and Mr. Tennyson, seems, at any rate in mere verbal rhythm 
and movement, superior to that of all preceding English poetry. The 
typical Tennysonian pauses and disruptions, the improved flow of one 
line upon the next, the craftily managed discords and surplus syllables 
thrown in here and there to give edge and variety to the subsequent 
melody, the nice choice of words in which vowels and liquids predo- 
minate—these are a few of the most salient features which cannot 
fail to stamp the blank verse of the present era as a thing per se and 
of special note in all subsequent poetic annals. Shakspeare, for in- 
stance, did not think it worth his while to smooth and modulate his 
periods into the rhythms of our modern Hyperion. Where in rare 
and detached passages Shakspeare does so, it is quite unconsciously 
done, and not the result of artistic arrangement. But strangely 
enough we do get lines of his with quite a nineteenth century ring 
about them; as in King John— 

‘* Large lengths of seas and shores.” 
or again, in Henry VI., Part iii.— 
‘“‘ And this word ‘love,’ which greybeards call divine, 
Be resident in men like one another, 
And not in me. I am myself alone.” 

Neither did the surpassing excellencies of Milton lead him in pre- 
cisely this direction, though he verged so nearly thereupon, thet it 
remained for Keats, his direct and manifest imitator, to make known 
and to develop to their utmost all the capabilities of blank verse ; 
instance the opening lines of Hyperion, and further on, at the Titan’s 
entrance to his palace, and soliloquy on his approaching fall. Shelley’s 
blank verse, again, is quite different; but at times he too gravitates 
into the typical rhythm, as in those lovely lines of the Prometheus, 
which might have been written by Keats— 

‘* Peace is in the grave. 


The grave hides all things beautiful and good : 
I am a god and cannot find it there.” 
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Since, therefore, Keats and Tennyson, working upon the materials 
of their predecessors, have consolidated a noble vehicle of blank verse, 
it would be apparent folly in present and future poets to refuse to adopt 
and assimilate into their style the peculiar excellencies of those who 
have preceded them. And yet, though the man of science manifestly 
is allowed to take up his researches at the point where his forerunners 
have left them, it is still the fashion in much current criticism to 
decry and condemn every new verse-writer as a mere copyist of 
Tennyson, because he cannot help falling into the rhythms and cadences 
of his contemporaries. If Macaulay’s New Zealander ever turns his 
attention to poetical criticism he must discover from internal evidence, 
though both authors’ names be lost, that none and Hyperion are the 
product of the same century ; yet who at the present day would dream 
of reproaching the Laureate because he has assimilated something of 
the spirit of Keats? Why should poetry be the only trade in which 
the apprentice is not allowed to show any traces of his master’s work- 
shop? Raphael, greatest of painters, copied Perugino servilely enough 
at one time; shall what is allowed to the man sid in genius be denied 
to his poorer brethren ? 

Mr. Swinburne is perfectly free from any beyond legitimate influ- 
ence of Keats or Tennyson, yet would not the movement of the 
following beautiful and simple lines have been very different if he 
had written them fifty years ago? Althea has just thrown the brand 
into the fire which is to destroy her son— 


‘* Girls, one thing will I say and hold my peace. 
I that did this will weep not nor cry out, 
Cry ye and weep: I will not call on gods, 
Call ye on them; I will not pity man, 
Show me your pity. I know not if I live; 
Save that I feel the fire upon my face 
And on my cheek the burning of a brand. 
Yea the smoke bites me, yea I drink the steam 
With nostril and with eyelid and with lip 
Insatiate and intolerant; and mine hands 
Burn, and fire feeds upon my eyes. 


* * * * * * 


Yet, O child, 
Son, first-born, fairest—O sweet mouth, sweet eyes, 
That drew my life out through my sucking breast, 
That shone and clove my heart through—O soft knees 
Clinging, O tender treadings of soft feet, 
Cheeks warm with little kissings—O child, child, 
What have we made each other? Lo, I felt 
Thy weight cleave to me, a burden of beauty, O son, 
Thy cradled brows and loveliest loving lips, 
The floral hair, the little lightening eyes, 
And all thy goodly glory.” 
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Thus also Meleager, just at his death, addresses his mother. The 
old philosophy of acquiescence is touchingly rendered :— 


‘< Since extreme love and sorrowing over much 
Vex;the great gods, and over-loving men 
Slay and are slain for love’s sake; and this house 
Shall bear much better children ; why should these 
Weep ? but in patience let them live their lives 
And mine pass by forgotten : thou alone, 
Mother, thou sole and only, thou not these, 
Keep me in mind a little when I die 
Because I was thy first-born.” 


Mr. Swinburne follows his Greek prototypes in keeping as much as 
possible the whole action and incidents of the drama off the stage. 
Thus the heroes who arrive for the hunt are described from a distance 
as they come into sight, something after the manner of the chieftain 
catalogue in the “Seven against Thebes.” The account of the boar- 
hunt itself comes through the mouth of a herald ; and successively, the 
quarrel about the skin, with the slaughter of his uncles by Meleager, 
and finally the manner of his own mysterious seizure by disease, 
when the brand begins to burn—each and all, are narrated, not acted. 
The description of the hunt itself is very spirited, and reads like a 
well-known picture of Snyders’, done into blank verse. The whole 
is worth perusal, although too long for quotation here. Take, how- 
ever, a fragment where Meleager waits for the boar’s final rush :— 


‘* But Meleager, but thy son, 
Right in the wild way of the coming curse 
Rock-rooted, fair with fierce and fastened lips, 
Clear eyes, and springing muscle and shortening limb— 
With chin aslant indrawn to a tightening throat, 
Grave, and with gathered sinews, like a god.” 


Here is a somewhat similar passage, wherein Althza contrasts the 
infant with the full-grown Meleager :— 


‘Wherefore I kissed and hid him with my hands, 
And covered under arms and hair, and wept, 
And feared to touch him with my tears, and laughed ; 
So light a thing was this man, grown so great 
Men cast their heads back, seeing against the sun 
Blaze the armed man carvyen on his shield, and hear 
The laughter of little bells along the brace 
Ring, as birds singing or flutes blown, and watch, 
High up, the cloven shadow of either plume 
Divide the bright light of the brass, and make 
His helmet as a windy and wintering moon 
Seen through blown cloud and plume-like drift, when ships 
Drive, and men strive with all the seas and oars 
Break and the beaks dip under, drinking death.” , 


. Here is Atalanta herself at the hunting, chiseled out in words like 
a marble Artemis. 
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‘«¢ Arcadian Atalanta, with twain hounds 
Lengthening the leash, and under nose and brow 
Glittering with lipless tooth and fire-swift eye ; 
But from her white-braced shoulder the plumed shafts 
Rang, and the bow shone from her side.” 


Our space forbids indulgence in any more lengthy extracts; but 
the tragedy is nowise exhausted by those already given. Many short 
isolated passages and expressions of much beauty occur, as— 


‘* And the mad people of windy mountain ways 
Laid spears against us like a sea.” 


Or— 
‘‘ Seeing thy head glitter and thine hand burn its way 
Through a heavy and iron furrow of sundering spears.” 


Or take such detached expressions as “These fatal from the vintage 
of men’s veins ;” and “ Clothed round with the blush of the battle.” 
By the way, Mr. Swinburne has evidently read his Hebrew Prophets 
with much care ; in fact, his diction is often intensely Biblical. His 
Arcadians “shoot out lips” like the enemies of the Psalmist ( Ps. xxii. ); 
or what can be more Scriptural than such lines as these P— 


** And in the night shall no man gather fruit.” 


‘* Sweet were they towards me living.” 


Little stray bits of Ezekiel and Jeremiah are continually cropping out 
of Mr. Swinburne’s lines. But it is rather respectable than otherwise 
to be indebted to such time-honoured authorities. 

Now for a little verbal criticism. Not serious blemishes truly ; but 
it is worth while for so promising a writer as Mr. Swinburne to have 
an eye to the smallest details. 


‘* Narcissus, and the low-lying melilote 
And all of goodliest blade and bloom that springs,” &c. 


Now melilot is not specially low-lying ; indeed, it will even grow some- 
times to the height of four feet. Anyhow, it would be difficult to find 
narcissus and melilot in bloom together ; and when we come in another 
place upon “ darkest ivy-buds,’ apparently gathered somewhere in 
the ideal A&tolian landscape, one may say that ivy-buds are not dark, 
and that we have here three flowers, one of early spring, another of 
middle summer, and the last of latest autumn, all out together in 
characteristic floral anachronism. Surely, too, the epithet “ green- 
haired waters” is rather violent, though it gives no bad idea of a 
pool with submerged grasses and pond-weeds. Such words, too, as 
“irremeable,” “snowy-souled,” and “disfleshed” were better away, as 
also one line, a despair to Lindley Murray :— 


“‘ Not without God are visions born and die.” 
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Note also such a line as— 


** Alas thy beauty! alas thy body! alas thy head!” 
where the classicism is too crudely rendered to be palatable to the 
English reader. It sounds strange, too, to mention a lady’s son to 


her as “a sect of thee.” Mr. Swinburne will do well, also, to beware 
of alliteration, that quicksand of modern verse, ¢.g., 


‘* And foam in reddening flakes and flying flowers.” 


We have also “mutual mouth of marriages,” and “ flowers in fields of 
fight,” &e. 

The construction, too, in a pretty simile between Atalanta laughing 
and the daybreak, at p. 70, is hopelessly misty. Then it is worth com- 
paring Mr. Swinburne’s “golden-girdled bees” with the Laureate’s 
“yellow-banded” ones, and noting how the younger poet lays on gold- 
leaf, while the elder is content with yellow ochre. Perhaps Mr.Swinburne 
will consider such criticism about flowering months and bee-bands as 
utterly trivial. But Mr. Tennyson (no bad example) is most careful 
never to have a flower out at the wrong time. We all know the 
story of how he added to the “ purple-winged cicala” in the none 
of his first edition, a conscientious note that the insect might not 
occur in the Troad, and how he omitted the passage itself in subse- 
quent editions. Surely the old parallel of poet and painter holds 
good here, and if the latter introduces a spider in a sixteen-foot 
canvas, he is bound to paint him the right colour or not at all. 

Mr. Swinburne is too much given to comparing everything with 
“flames” and “flowers;” and again, “flames” with “hair.” 
Which last metaphor Mr. Tennyson has already used in Guinevere. 
Shelley has appropriated the “mother of months” in the Revolt of 
Islam (canto iv. 1). But these are mere coincidences which every 
writer must fall into. But it is more difficult to understand on what 
principle Mr. Swinburne has written his prose argument to a quasi- 
Greek play in old English. We have heard of people speaking 
broken English to foreigners, with some vague idea that this will be 
more intelligible than the pure and undiluted vernacular; but surely 
old English is no whit nearer to Aitolia than old Welsh. It is only just, 
however, to Mr. Swinburne, to say that he has mimicked admirably the 
diction of such prose romances as Malory’s version of the Mort @’ Arthure. 

In conclusion, Atalanta deserves to be read by every one who takes 
an interest in contemporaneous poetry. The blemishes are few, and 
the beauties are many. No critic ever was able to predict from a first 
attempt the capabilities of any author; but few works of greater 
promise have appeared of late years. Even from this early effort 
Mr. Swinburne may claim a place among contemporaneous minor 
poets, and very possibly may hereafter work his way to a still further 
eminence. J. Leicester WARREN. 

















ON ATOMS. 


“T sing of atoms.” —Rejected Addresses. 


Dratocue.—Hermogenes et Hermione interloquuntur. 


Hermione—What strange people those Greeks were! I was 
reading this morning about Democritus, “who first taught the doc- 
trine of atoms and a vacuum.” I suppose he must have meant that 
there is such a thing as utterly empty space, and that here and there, 
scattered through it, are things called atoms, like dust in the air. 
But then I thought, “ What are these atoms?” for if this be true, 
then, these are all the world, and the rest is—nothing! 


Hermogencs.—Yes. That is the natural conclusion: unless there 
be something that does not need space to exist in; or unless there be 
things that are not material substances; or unless space itself be « 
thing: all which is deep metaphysic, such as I am just now rather 
inclined to eschew. But, dear Hermione, how am I to answer such ¢ 
host of questions as you seem to have raised—all in a breath? The 
Greeks! Yes; they were a strange people—so ingenious, so excur- 
sive, yet so self-fettered ; so vague in their notions of things, yet so 
rigidly definite in their forms of expressing them. Extremes met 
in them. In their philosophy they grovelled in the dust of words 
and phrases, till, suddenly, out of their utter confusion, a bound 
launched them into a new sphere. There is a creature, a very humble 
and a very troublesome one, which reminds me of the Greek mind. 
You might know it for a good while as only a fidgety, restless, and 
rather aggressive companion, when, behold, hop! and it is away far 
off, having realised at one spring a new arena and a new experience. 


Hermione-—Don’t! But a truce to the Greek mind, with its 
narrow pedantry and its boundless excursiveness. The excursiveness 
was innate, the pedantry superinduced—the result of their perpetual 
rhetorical conflicts and literary competitions. I have read the fifth 
book of Euclid and something of Aristotle ; so you need not talk to 
me on that theme. Do tell me something about these atoms. I 
declare it has quite excited me; ’specially because it seems to have 
something to do with the atomic theory of Dalton. 


Hermogenes.—Higgins, if you please. But the thing, as you say, 
is as old as Democritus, or perhaps older : for Leucippus, Democritus’s 
master, is said to have taught it to him. Nay, there is an older 
authority still, in the personage (as near to an abstraction as a tra- 
ditional human being can be) Moschus (not he of the Idyls). But 
VOL. I. G 
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the fact is that the notion of rHz atom—the indivisible, the thing that 
has place, being, and power—is an absolute necessity of the human 
thinking mind, and is of all ages and nations. It underlies all our 
notions of being, and starts up, per se, whenever we come to look 
closely at the intimate objective nature of things, as much as space 
and time do in the subjective. You have dabbled in German meta- 
physics, and know the distinction I refer to. 


Hermione.—Y ou don’t mean to say that we are nothing but atoms! 
—Place! being! power! Why, that is I, it is you, it is all of us. 
Nay, nay. This is going too fast. 


Hermogenes.—Perhaps it is—( You have forgot thought, by-the-bye, 
and will.)}—But I am not going to make a single hop quite so far. 
We shall divide that into two or three jumps, and loiter a little in the 
intermediate resting-places. But, to go back to your atoms and a 
vacuum. What does a vacuum mean ? 


Hermione.—Vacuum ? Why, emptiness, to be sure! I mean empty 
space. Space where xo thing is. I am not so very sure that I can 
realise that notion. It is like the abstract idea of a lord mayor that 
Pope and Atterbury talk about: and in getting rid of the man, the 
gold chain and the custard are apt to start up and vindicate their 
claim to a place in the world of ideas. And yet I do mean something 


by empty space. I mean distance—I mean direction : that steeple is 
a mile off, and not dere where we sit; and it lies south-east of us, and 
not north or west. And if the steeple were away, I should have just 
as clear a notion ef its place as if I saw it there. There now! But 
then distance and direction imply two piaces. So there are three 
things anyhow that belong to a vacuum; and let me tell you, it is 
not everything that three things positively intelligible can be “ pre- 
dicated” of (to speak your jargon). 


Hermogenes.—Dear we, Hermione! how can you twit me so? 
Jargon! Every speciality has its “jargon.” Even the Law, that 
system of dreams, has its “jargon”—the more so, to be sure, because 
it is a system of dreams, or rather of nightmares ( God forgive me for 
saying so!). Well, then, you seem to have tolerably clear notions 
about a vacuum—at least I cannot make them clearer. Much clearer, 
anyhow, than Des Cartes had, who maintained that if it were not for 
the foot-rule between them, the two ends of it would be in the same 
place. Still there is much to be said about that same Vacuwm, espe- 
cially when contrasted with a Plenum, which means (if it mean any- 
thing) the exact opposite of a vacuum. In other words, a “jam,” a 
“block,” a “fix.” But, on the whole, I lean to a vacuum. The 
other idea is oppressive. It does not allow one to breathe. There is 
no elbow-room. It seems to realise the notion of that great human 
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squeeze in which we should be landed after a hundred generations of 
unrestrained propagation.’ One does not understand how anything 
could get out of the way of anything else. 


Hermione.—Do come back to our dear atoms. I love these atoms: 
the delicate little creatures! There is something so fanciful, so fairy- 
like about them. é 


Hermogenes.—W ell ; they have their idiosynerasies. I mean, they 
obey the laws of their being. They comport themselves according to 
their primary constitution. They conform to the fixed rule implanted 
in them in the instant of their creation. They act and react on each 
other according to the rigorously exact, mathematically determinate 
relations laid down for them ab initio. They work out the precon- 
ceived scheme of the universe by their—their 





Hermione.—Their ? Stop, stop! my dear Hermogenes. Where 
will you land us? Obey laws! Do they know them? Can they 
remember them? How else can they obey them? Comport them- 
selves according to their primary constitution! Well, that is so far 
intelligible: they are as they are, and not as they are not. Conform 
to a fixed rule! But then they must be able to apply the rule as the 
case arises. Act and react according to determinate relations? I 
suppose you mean relations with each other. But how are they to 
know those relations? Here is your atom A, there is your atom B 
(I speak as you have taught me to speak), and a long interval between 
them, and no link of connection. How is A to know where B is; or 
in what relation it stands to B? Poor dear atoms! I pity them. 


Hermogenes.—You may spare your sympathy.} They are absolutely 
blind and passive. 


Hermione.—Blind and passive! The more the wonder how they 
come to perceive those same relations you talk about, and how they 
“comport themselves,” as you call it (act, as I should say), on that 
perception. I have a better theory of the universe. 


Hermogenes.—Tell it me. 


Hermione.—In the beginning was the nebulous matter, or Akaseh. 
Its boundless and tumultuous waves heaved in chaotic wildness, and 


(1) For the benefit of, those who discuss the subjects of Population, War, Pestilence, 
Famine, &c.,it may be as well to mention that the number of human beings living at the 
end of the hundredth generation, commencing from a single pair, doubling at each 
generation (say in thirty years), and allowing for each man, woman, and child an aver- 
age space/of four feet in height, and one foot square, would form a vertical column, 
having for its base the whole surface of the earth and sea spread out into a plane, and 
for its height 3,674 times the sun’s distance from the earth! The number of human 
strata thus piled one on the other would amount to 460,790,000,000,000. 
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all was oxygen, and hydrogen, and electricity. Such a state of things 
could not possibly continue; and as it could not possibly be worse, 
alteration was here synonymous with improvement. Then came 


Hermogenes.—Now it is my turn to say, Stop, stop! Solwuntur 
risu tabule. Do let us be serious. Remember, it was you who began 
the conversation. Je me suis seulement laissé entrainer. The fact is, 
I have only so far been trying you, and I see you are apt. There lies 
the real difficulty about these atoms. These same “ relations” in which 
they stand to one another are anything but simple ones. They 
involve all the “ ologies” and all the “ ometries,” and in these days 
we know something of what that implies. Their movements, their 
interchanges, their “hates and loves,” their “ attractions and repul- 
sions,” their “ correlations,” their what not, are all determined on the 
very instant. There is no hesitation, no blundering, no trial and 
error. A problem of dynamics which would drive Lagrange mad, is 
solved instanter, “ Solvitur ambulando.” A differential equation which, 
algebraically written out, would belt the earth, is integrated in an 
eye-twinkle; and all-the numerical calculation worked out in a way 
to frighten Zerah Colborn, George Bidder, or Jedediah Buxton. In 
short, these atoms are most wonderful little creatures. 


Hermione.—W onderful indeed! Any how, they must have not 
only good memories, but astonishing presence of mind, to be always 
ready to act, and always fo act without mistake, according to “the 
primary laws of their being,” in every complication that occurs. 


Hermogenes.—Thou hast said it! That is just the point I knew 
you must come to. The presence of MinD is what solves the whole 
difficulty ; so far, at least, as it brings it within the sphere of our own 
consciousness, and into conformity with our own experience of. «hat 
action is. We know nothing but as it is conceivable to us from our 
own mental and bodily experience and consciousness. When we 
know we act, we are also conscious of will and effort: and action 
without will and effort is to us, constituted as we are, unrealisable, 
unknowable, inconceivable. 


Hermione.—That will do. My head begins to turn round. But I 
hardly fancied we had got on such an interesting train. We will 
talk of this again. More to-morrow. Now to the feast of flowers 
the children are preparing. 


J. F. W. Herscue. 

















THE PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESS IN LITERATURE. 


In the development of the great series of animal organisms, the 
Nervous System assumes more and more of an imperial character. 
The rank held by any animal is determined by this character, and not 
at all by its bulk, its strength, or even its utility In like manner, 
in the development of the social organism, as the life of nations 
becomes more complex, Thought assumes a more imperial character ; 
and Literature, in its widest sense, becomes a delicate index of social 
evolution. Barbarous societies show only the germs of literary life. 
But advancing civilisation, bringing with it increased conquest over 
material agencies, disengages the mind from the pressure of imme- 
diate wants, and the loosened energy finds in leisure both the demand 
and the means of a new activity: the demand, because long unoccu- 
pied hours have to be rescued from the weariness of inaction; the 
means, because this call upon the energies nourishes a greater ambi- 
tion and furnishes a wider arena. 

Literature is at once the cause and the effect of social progress. It 
deepens our natural sensibilities, and strengthens by exercise our 
intellectual capacities. It stores up the accumulated experience of the 
race, connecting Past and Present into a conscious unity; and with 
this store it feeds successive generations, to be fed in turn by them. 
As its importance emerges into more general recognition, it necessarily 
draws after it a larger crowd of servitors, filling noble minds with a 
noble ambition. 

/There is no need in our day to be dithyrambic on the glory of 
Literature. Books have become our dearest companions, yielding 
exquisite delights and inspiring lofty aims. They are our silent 
instructors, our solace in sorrow, our relief in weariness. , With what 
enjoyment we linger over the pages of some well-loved author ! With 
what gratitude we regard every honest book! Friendships, profound 
and generous, are formed with men long dead, and with men whom 
we’ may never see. The lives of these men have a quite personal 
interest for us. Their homes become as consecrated shrines. Their 
little ways and familiar phrases becomed endeared to us, like the little 
ways and phrases of our wives and children. { 

It is natural that numbers who have once been thrilled with this 
delight should in turn aspire to the privilege of exciting it. Success 
in Literature has thus become not only the ambition of the highest 
minds, it has also become the ambition of minds intensely occupied 
with other means of influencing their fellows—with statesmen, 
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warriors, and rulers. Prime ministers and emperors have striven for 
-distinction as poets, scholars, critics, and historians. Unsatisfied with 
the powers and privileges of rank, wealth, and their conspicuous 
position in the eyes of men, they have longed also for the nobler 
privilege of exercising a generous sway over the minds and hearts of 
readers. To gain this they have stolen hours from the pressure of 
-affairs, and disregarded the allurements of luxurious ease, labouring 
.steadfastly, hoping eagerly. Nor have they mistaken the value of 
the reward. Success in Literature is, in truth, the blue ribbon of 
nobility. 

There is another aspect presented by Literature. It has become a 
profession: to many a serious and elevating profession; to many 
more a mere trade, having miserable trade-aims and trade-tricks. As 
in every other profession, the ranks are thronged with incompetent 
‘aspirants, without seriousness of aim, without the faculties demanded 
by their work. They are led to waste powers which in other direc- 
tions might have done honest service, because they have failed to 
discriminate between aspiration and inspiration, between the desire for 
greatness and the consciousness of power. Still lower in the ranks 
are those who follow Literature simply because they see no other 
opening for their incompetence ; just as forlorn widows and ignorant 
old maids thrown suddenly on their own resources open a school—no 
other means of livelihood seeming, to be within their reach. Lowest 
of all are those whose esurient vanity, acting on a frivolous levity of 
mind, urges them to make Literature a plaything for display. To 
write for a livelihood, even on a complete misapprehension of our 
powers, is at least a respectable impulse. To play at Literature is 
altogether inexcusable : the motive is vanity, the object notoriety, the 
end contempt. 

I propose to treat of the Principles of Success in Literature, in the 
belief that if a clear recognition of the principles which underlie a// 
successful writing could once be gained, it would be no inconsiderable 
help to many a young and thoughtful mind. Is it necessary to guard 
against a misconception of my object, and to explain that I hope to 
furnish nothing more than help and encouragement? There is help 
to be gained from a clear understanding of the conditions of success ; 
and encouragement to be gained from a reliance on the ultimate 
victory of true principles. More than this can hardly be expected 
from me, even on the supposition that I have ascertained the real 
conditions. No one, it is to be presumed, will imagine that I can 
have any pretension of giving recipes for Literature, or of furnishing 
power and talent where nature has withheld them. I must assume the 
presence of the talent, and then assign the conditions under which 
that talent can alone achieve real success. No man is made a dis- 
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coverer by learning the principles of scientific Method; but only by 
those principles can discoveries be made; and if he has consciously 
mastered them, he will find them directing his researches and saving 
him from an immensity of fruitless labour. It is something in the nature 
of the Method of Literature that I propose to expound. Success is not 
an accident. All Literature is founded upon psychological laws, and 
involves principles which are true for all peoples and for all times. 
These principles we are to consider here. 


II. 


The rarity of good books in every department, and the enormous 
quantity of imperfect, insincere books, has been the lament of all 
times. The complaint being as old as Literature itself, we may dismiss 
without notice all the accusations which throw the burden on systems 
of education, conditions of society, cheap books, levity and superfici- 
ality of readers, and analogous causes. None of these can be a vere 
causa; though each may have had its special influence in determining 
the production of some imperfect works. The main cause I take to 
be that indicated in Goethe’s aphorism: “ In this world there are so 
few voices and so many echoes.” Books are generally more deficient 
in sincerity than in cleverness. Talent, as will become apparent in 
the course of our inquiry, holds a very subordinate position in Litera- 
ture to that usually assigned to it. Indeed, a cursory inspection of 
the Literature of our day will detect an abundance of remarkable 
talent—that is, of intellectual agility, apprehensiveness, wit, fancy, 
and power of expression—which is nevertheless impotent to rescue 
“clever writing” from neglect or contempt. It is unreal splendour ; 
for the most part mere intellectual fireworks. In Life, as in Litera- 
ture, our admiration for mere cleverness has a touch of contempt in 
it, and is very unlike the respect paid to character. And justly so. 
No talent can be supremely effective unless it act in close alliance 
with certain moral qualities. (What these qualities are will be speci- 
fied hereafter.) 

Another cause, intimately allied with the absence of moral guidance 
just alluded to, is misdirection of talent. Valuable energy is wasted 
by being misdirected. Men are constantly attempting, without special 
aptitude, work for which special aptitude is indispensable. 


“On peut étre honnéte homme et faire mal des vers.” 


A man may be variously accomplished, and yet be a feeble poet. He 
may be a real poet, yet a feeble dramatist. He may have dramatic 
faculty, yet be a feeble novelist. He may be a good story-teller, yet a 
shallow thinker and a slip-shod writer. For success in any special kind 
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of work it is obvious that a special talent is requisite; but obvious as this 
seems, when stated as a general proposition, it rarely serves to checka 
mistaken presumption. There are many writers endowed with a certain 
susceptibility to the graces and refinements of Literature which has 
been fostered by culture till they have mistaken it for native power ; 
and these men, being really destitute of native power, are forced to 
imitate what others have created. They can understand how a man 
may have musical sensibility and yet not be a good singer ; but they 
fail to understand, at least in their own case, how a man may have 
literary sensibility, yet not be a good story-teller or an effective 
dramatist. They imagine that if they are cultivated and clever, can 
write what is delusively called a “brilliant style,” and are familiar 
with the masterpieces of Literature, they must be more competent 
to succeed in fiction or the drama than a duller man, with a plainer 
style and slenderer acquaintance with the “best models.” Had 
they distinctly conceived the real aims of Literature this mistake 
would often have been avoided. A recognition of the aims would 
have pressed on their attention a more distinct appreciation of the 
requirements. 

No one ever doubted that special aptitudes were required for 
music, mathematics, drawing, or for wit ; but other aptitudes not less 
special are seldom recognised. It is with authors as with actors: 
mere delight in the art deludes them into the belief that they could 
be artists. There are born actors, as there are born authors. To 
an observant eye such men reveal their native endowments. Even 
in conversation they spontaneously throw themselves into the cha- 
racters they speak of. They mimic, often quite unconsciously 
the speech and gesture of the person. They dramatise when they — 
narrate. Other men with little of this faculty, but with only so 
much of it as will enable them to imitate the tones and gestures 
of some admired actor, are misled ‘by their vanity into the belief that 
they also are actors, that they also could move an audience as their 
original moves it. 

In Literature we see a few original writers, and a crowd of 
imitators: men of special aptitudes, and men who mistake their 
power of repeating with slight variation what others have done, for 
a power of creating anew. The imitator sees that it is easy to do 
that which has already been done. He intends to improve on it; to 
add from his own stores something which the originator could not 
give; to lend it the lustre of a richer mind ; to make this situation 
more impressive, and that character more natural. He is vividly 
impressed with the imperfections of the original. And it is a 
perpetual puzzle to him why the public, which applauds his imperfect 
predecessor, stupidly fails to recognise his own obvious improvements. 
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It is from such men that the ery goes forth about neglected genius 
and public caprice. In secret they despise many a distinguished 
writer, and privately, if not publicly, assert themselves as immeasur- 
ably superior. The success of a Dumas is to them a puzzle and 
an irritation. They do not understand that a man becomes dis- 
tinguished in virtue of some special talent properly directed; and 
that their obscurity is due either to the absence of a special talent, 
or to its misdirection. They may probably be superior to Dumas in 
general culture, or various ability ; it is in particular ability that 
they are his inferiors. They may be conscious of wider knowledge, 
a more exquisite sensibility, and a finer taste more finely cultivated ; 
yet they have failed to produce any impression on the public in a 
direction where the despised favourite has produced a strong impres- 
sion. They are thus thrown upon the alternative of supposing that 
he has had “the luck” denied to them, or that the public taste is 
degraded and prefers trash. Both opinions are serious mistakes. 
Both injure the mind that harbours them. 

In how far is success a test of merit ? Rigorously considered it is 
an absolute test. Nor is such a conclusion shaken by the undeniable 
fact that temporary applause is often secured by works which have 
no lasting value. For we must always ask, What is the nature of the 
applause, and from what circles does it rise? A work which appears 
at a particular juncture, and suits the fleeting wants of the hour, 
flattering the passions of the hour, may make a loud noise, and bring 
its author into strong relief. This is not luck, but a certain fitness 
between the author’s mind and the public needs. He who first seizes 
the occasion, may be for general purposes intrinsically a feebler man 
than many who stand listless or hesitating till the moment be passed ; 
but in Literature, as in Life, a sudden promptitude outrivals vacil- 
lating power. 

Generally speaking, however, this promptitude has but rare occa- 
sions for achieving success. We may lay it down as a rule that no 
work ever succeeded, even for a day, but it deserved that success ; 
no work ever failed but under conditions which made failure in- 
evitable. This will seem hard to men who feel that in their case 
neglect arises from prejudice or stupidity. Yet it is true even in 
extreme cases; true even when the work once neglected has since 
been acknowleged superior to the works which for a time eclipsed it. 
Success, temporary or enduring, is the measure of the relation, tempo- 
rary or enduring, which exists between a work and the public mind. 
The millet seed may be intrinsically less valuable than a pearl; but the 
hungry cock wisely neglected the pearl, because pearls could not, and 
millet seeds could, appease his hunger. Who shall say how much of 
the subsequent success of a once neglected work is due to the 
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preparation of the public mind through the works which for a time 
eclipsed it? 

Let us look candidly at this matter. It interests us all; for we 
have all more or less to contend against public misconception, no less 
than against our own defects. The object of Literature is to instruct, 
to animate, or to amuse. Any book which does one of these things 
succeeds ; any book which does none of these things fails. Failure is 
the indication of an inability to perform what was attempted: the aim 
was misdirected, or the arm was too weak: in either case the mark 
has not been hit. 

“The public taste is degraded.” Perhaps so; and perhaps not. 
But in granting a want of due preparation in the public, we only 
grant that the author has missed his aim. A reader cannot be 
expected to be interested in ideas which are not presented intelligibly 
to him, nor delighted by art which does not touch him; and for the 
writer to imply that he furnishes arguments, but does not pretend to 
furnish brains to understand the arguments, is arrogance. What 
Goethe says about the most legible handwriting being illegible in 
the twilight, is doubtless true; and should be oftener borne in mind 
by frivolous objectors, who declare they do not understand this or do 
not admire that, as if their want of taste and understanding were 
rather creditable than otherwise, and were decisive proofs of an 
author’s insignificance. But this reproof, which is telling against 
individuals, has no justice as against the public. For—and this is 
generally lost sight of—the public is composed of the class or classes 
directly addressed by any work, and not of the heterogeneous mass 
of readers. Mathematicians do not write for the circulating library. 
Science is not addressed to poets. Philosophy is meant for students, 
not for idle readers. If the members of a class do not understand,— 
if those directly addressed fail to listen, or listening, fail to recognise 
a power in the voice,—surely the fault lies with the speaker, who, 
having attempted to secure their attention and enlighten their under- 
standings, has failed in the attempt? The mathematician who is 
without value to mathematicians, the thinker who is obscure or 
meaningless to thinkers, the dramatist who fails to move the pit, 
may be wise, may be eminent, but as an author he has failed. He 
attempted to make his wisdom and his power operate on the minds 
of others. He has missed his mark. Margaritas ante porcos ! is the 
soothing maxim of a disappointed self-love. But we, who look on, 
may sometimes doubt whether they were pearls thus ineffectually 
thrown ; and always doubt the judiciousness of strewing pearls before 
swine. 

The prosperity of a book lies in the minds of readers. Public 
knowledge and public taste fluctuate; and there come times when 
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works which were once capable of instructing and delighting thou- 
sands lose their power, and works, before neglected, emerge into re- 
nown. A small minority to whom these works appealed has gradually 
become a large minority, and in the evolution of opinion will perhaps 
become the majority. No man can pretend to say that the work 
neglected to-day will not be a household word to-morrow ; or that the 
pride and glory of our age will not be covered with cobwebs on the 
bookshelves of our children. Those works alone can have enduring 
success which successfully appeal to what is permanent in human 
nature—which, while suiting the taste of the day, contain truths and 
beauty deeper than the opinions and tastes of the day; but even 
temporary success implies a certain temporary fitness. In Homer, 
Sophocles, Dante, Shakspeare, Cervantes, we are made aware of much 
that no longer accords with the wisdom or the taste of our day— 
temporary and immature expressions of fluctuating opinions—but we 
are also aware of much that is both true and noble now, and will be 
so for ever. 

It is only posterity that can decide whether the success or failure 
shall be enduring; for it is only posterity that can reveal whether the 
relation now existing between the work and the public mind is or is 
not liable to fluctuation. Yet no man really writes for posterity ; no 
man ought to do so. 


‘** Wer machte denn der Mitwelt Spass ?” 


(“Who is to amuse the present ?”) asks the wise Merry Andrew in 
Faust. We must leave posterity to choose its own idols. There is, 
however, this chance in favour of any work which has once achieved 
success, that what has pleased one generation may please another, 
because it may be based upon a truth or beauty which cannot die; 
and there is this chance against any work which has once failed, that 
its unfitness may be owing to some falsehood or imperfection which 
cannot live. 


IIl. 


In urging all writers to be steadfast in reliance on the ultimate 
victory of excellence, we should no less strenuously urge upon them 
to beware of the intemperate arrogance which attributes failure to a 
degraded condition of the public mind. The instinct which leads the 
world to worship success is not dangerous. The book which succeeds 
accomplishes its aim. The book which fails may have many excel- 
lencies, but they must have been misdirected. Let us, however, 
understand what is meant by failure. From want of a clear recogni- 
tion of this meaning, many a serious writer has been made bitter by 
the reflection that shallow, feeble works have found large audiences, 
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whereas his own work has not paid the printing expenses. He forgets 
that the readers who found instruction and amusement in the shallow 
books could have found none in his book, because he had not the art 
of making his ideas intelligible and attractive to them, or had not 
duly considered what food was assimilable by their minds. It is idle 
to write in hieroglyphics for the mass when only priests can read the 
sacred symbols. 

No one, it is hoped, will suppose that by what is here said I counte- 
nance the notion which is held by some authors—a notion implying 
either arrogant self-sufficiency or mercenary servility—that to suc- 
ceed, a man should write down to the public. Quite the reverse. To 
succeed, a man should write up to his ideal. He should do his very 
best; certain that the very. best will still fall short of what the 
public can appreciate. He will only degrade his own mind by putting 
forth works avowedly of inferior quality; and will find himself greatly 
surpassed by writers whose inferior workmanship has nevertheless 
the indefinable aspect of being the best they can produce. The man 
of common mind is more directly in sympathy with the vulgar public, 
and can speak to it more intelligibly, than any one who is conde- 
scending to it. If you feel yourself to be above the mass, speak so 
as to raise the mass to the height of your argument. It may be 
that the interval is too great. It may be that the nature of your 
arguments is such as to demand from the audience an intellectual 
preparation, and a habit of concentrated continuity of thought, which 
cannot be expected from a miscellaneous assembly. The scholarship 
of a Scaliger or the philosophy of a Kant will obviously require an 
audience of scholars and philosophers. And in cases where the nature 
of the work limits the class of readers, no man should complain if the 
readers he does not address pass him by to follow another. He will 
not allure these by writing down to them; or if he allure them, he 
will lose those who properly constitute his real audience. 

A writer misdirects his talent if he lowers his standard of excellence. 
Whatever he can do best let him do that, certain of reward in pro- 
portion to his excellence. The reward is not always measurable by 
the number of copies sold; that simply measures the extent of his 
public. It may prove that he has stirred the hearts and enlightened 
the minds of many. It may also prove, as Johnson says, “that his 
nonsense suits their nonsense.” The real reward of Literature is in 
the sympathy of congenial minds, and is precious in proportion to the 
elevation of those minds, and the gravity with which such sympathy 
moves: the admiration of a mathematician for the Mécanique Celeste, 
for example, is altogether higher in kind than the admiration of a 
novel reader for the last “delightful story.” And what should we 
think of Laplace if he were made bitter by the wider popularity of 
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Dumas? Would he forfeit the admiration of one philosopher for that 
of a thousand novel readers ? 

To ask this question is to answer it; yet daily experience tells us 
that not only in lowering his standard, but in running after a popu- 
larity incompatible with the nature of his talent, does many a writer 
forfeit his chance of success. The novel and the drama, by reason of 
their commanding influence over a large audience, often seduce 
writers to forsake the path on which they could labour with some 
success, but on which they know that only a very small audience can 
be found ; as if it were quantity more than quality, noise rather than 
appreciation, which their mistaken desires sought. Unhappily for 
them, they lose the substance, and only snap at the shadow. The 
audience may be large, but it will not listen to them. The novel 
may be more popular and more lucrative, when successful, than 
the history or the essay; but to make it popular and lucrative the 
writer needs a special talent, and this, as was before hinted, seems 
frequently forgotten by those who take to novel writing. Nay, it is 
often forgotten by the critics; they being, in general, men without the 
special talent themselves, set no great value on it. They imagine 
that Invention may be replaced by culture, and that clever “ writing” 
will do duty for dramatic power. They applaud the “drawing” of a 
character, which drawing turns out on inspection to be little more 
than an epigrammatic enumeration of particularities, the character 
thus “drawn” losing all individuality as soon as speech and action 
are called upon. Indeed, there are two mistakes very common among 
reviewers: one is the overvaluation of what is usually considered as 
literary ability (“brilliant writing” it is called; “literary tinsel” 
would be more descriptive) to the prejudice of Invention and Indi- 
viduality ; the other is the overvaluation of what they call “solid 
acquirements,” which really mean no more than an acquaintance 
with the classics. As a fact, literary ability and solid acquirements 
are to be had in abundance; invention, humour, and originality are 
excessively rare. It may be a painful reflection to those who, having 
had a great deal of money spent on their education, and having given 
a great deal of time to their solid aquirements, now see genius and 
original power of all kinds more esteemed than their learning ; but 
they should reflect that what is learning now is only the diffused 
form of what was once invention. ‘Solid acquirement” is the genius 
of wits become the wisdom of reviewers. 


IV. 


Authors are styled an irritable race, and justly, if the epithet be 
understood in its physiological rather than its moral sense. This irrita- 
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bility, which responds to the slightest stimulus, leads to much of the 
misdirection of talent we have been considering. The greatness of an 
author consists in having a mind extremely irritable, and at the same 
time steadfastly imperial :—irritable that no stimulus may be inopera- 
tive, even in its most evanescent solicitations ; imperial, that no solici- 
tation may divert him from his deliberately chosen aims. A magisterial 
subjection of all dispersive influences, a concentration of the mind upon 
the thing that has to be done, and a proud renunciation of all means 
of effect which do not spontaneously connect themselves with it— 
these are the rare qualities which mark out the man of genius. In 
men of lesser calibre the mind is more constantly open to deter- 
mination from extrinsic influences. Their movement is not self- 
determined, self-sustained. In men of still smaller calibre the mind 
is entirely determined by extrinsic influences. They are prompted 
to write poems by no musical instinct, but simply because great poems 
have enchanted the world. They resolve to write novels upon the 
vulgarest provocations: they see novels bringing money and fame; 
they think there is no difficulty in the art. The novel will afford 
them an opportunity of bringing in a variety of scattered details; 
scraps of knowledge too scanty for an essay, and scraps of experience 
too meagre for independent publication. Others, again, attempt 
histories, or works of popular philosophy and science ; not because 
they have any special stores of knowledge, or because any striking 
novelty of conception urges them to use up old material in a new 
shape, but simply because they have just been reading with interest 
some work of history or science, and are impatient to impart 
to others the knowledge they have just acquired for themselves. 
Generally it may be remarked that the pride which follows the sudden 
emancipation of the mind from ignorance of any subject, is accompa- 
nied by a feeling that all the world must be in the state of darkness 
from which we have ourselves emerged. It is the knowledge learned 
yesterday which is most freely imparted to-day. 

We need not insist on the obvious fact of there being more irritability 
than mastery, more imitation than creation, more echoes than voices in 
the world of Literature. Good writers are of necessity rare.’ But 
the ranks would be less crowded with incompetent writers if men of 
real ability were not so often misdirected in their aims. My object is 
to define, if possible, the Principles of Success—not to supply recipes 
for absent power, but to expound the laws through which power is 
efficient, and to explain the causes which determine success in exact 
proportion to the native power.on the one hand, and to the state of 
public opinion on the other. 

The laws of Literature may be grouped under three heads. 
Perhaps we might say they are three forms of one principle. 
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They are founded on our threefold nature— intellectual, moral, and 
esthetic. 

The intellectual form is the Principle of Vision. 

The moral form is the Principle of Sincerity. 

The esthetic form is the Principle of Beauty. 

It will be my endeavour to give definite significance, in succeeding 
chapters, to these expressions, which, standing unexplained and un- 
illustrated, probably convey very little meaning. We shall then see 
that every work, no matter what its subject-matter, necessarily involves 
these three principles in varying degrees; and that its success is 
always strictly in accordance with its conformity to the guidance of 
these principles. 

Unless a writer has what, for the sake of brevity, I have called 
Vision, enabling him to see clearly the facts or ideas, the objects or 
relations, which he places before us for our own instruction, his work 
must obviously be defective. He must see clearly if we are to see 
clearly. Unless a writer has Sincerity, urging him to place before us 
what he sees and believes as he sees and believes it, the defective 
earnestness of his presentation will cause an imperfect sympathy in 
us. He must believe what he says, or we shall not believe it. Insin- 
cerity is always weakness; sincerity even in error is strength. This 
is not so obvious a principle as the first; at any rate it is one more 
profoundly disregarded by writers. 

Finally, unless the writer has grace—the principle of Beauty 
I have named it—enabling him to give some esthetic charm to his 
presentation, were it only the charm of well-arranged material, and 
well-constructed sentences, a charm sensible through all the intricacies 
of composition and of style, he will not do justice to his powers, and 
will either fail to make his work acceptable, or will very seriously 
limit its success. The amount of influence issuing from this principle 
of Beauty will, of course, be greatly determined by the more or less 
esthetic nature of the work. 

Books minister to our knowledge, to our guidance, and to our 
delight, by their truth, their uprightness, and their art. Truth is the 

aim of Literature. Sincerity is moral truth. Beauty is esthetic 
truth. How rigorously these three principles determine the success 
of all works whatever, and how rigorously every departure from 
them, no matter how slight, determines proportional failure, with the 
inexorable sequence of a physical law, it will be my endeavour to 
prove in the chapters which are to follow. 
Epirer. 


THE IRON-MASTERS’ TRADE-UNION. 


‘Masters are always and everywhere in a sort of tacit but constant and uniform 
combination not to raise the wages of labour above their actual rate. Masters, too, 
sometimes enter into particular combinations to sink wages even below this rate.” 

Apam Smita. 


ALL who watch our social progress have long been aware of periodical con- 
vulsions of Industry, which of late have been growing more frequent and more 
ominous. And now the public has learnt with bewilderment that a local 
dispute about wages between six firms and their men can suddenly swell to the 
scale of a national évent. They have seen whole counties smitten as by the 
stroke of a famine, a great trade (the second in the kingdom), paralysed, vast 
combinations of capitalists and workmen ranging over half England, and 200,000 
souls brought to the verge of abject want, before the rest of their countrymen 
understood the dispute. These struggles, from their scale, results, and obsti- 
nacy, from-the marvellous organisation they imply, from the prospect of a 
boundless reserve of power behind one side and the other, open to the thoughtful 
politician visions of industrial battles and convulsions to come, of which these 
are but the symptoms and prelude. As these disputes grow less lawless, they 
grow more disciplined; what they forego in direct violence, they acquire in 
indirect destructiveness. They are gaining the system and energy of true 
political struggles; they threaten the public peace, at least as much as the 
markets; they are becoming wars of classes for rights, institutions, and power. 
In the stagnation of actual politics these things are, to those who can discern the 
times, the true public questions of the day. Nor can the nation see without 
interest and anxiety a great branch of its industry struck down, as it were, by 
another Lancashire famine, self-imposed and self-maintained. 

It may be useful whilst the embers of the latest of these great civil wars are 
smouldering in the Black Country, to scrutinise the doctrines on which the 
dispute has been popularly judged. Economic science has been loudly invoked, 
and a body of maxims have been announced as obvious and irrefragable truth. 
It is true that political economy, with all its rational exponents, professes to 
teach us tendencies rather than results, general laws, not special rules, It is 
true that the application of its laws to practice, being simply a branch of the 
general philosophy of society, is amongst the most difficult problems of thought. 
But, notwithstanding this, we have heard a very difficult dispute summarily 
judged on a few misunderstood and general maxims. 

What has happened is something of this kind. The manufacturers of iron 
reduce the wages of their men ten per cent. on the ground of a fall in the price 
of their wares. In a certain district the men refuse the new terms. A strike 
takes place. Forthwith a chorus of denunciation begins. Strikes are painted 
by a thousand pens as a sort of public crime, if not an insurrection against 
lawful authority. The consequences of resistance are cast on the men, as if the 
act was solely theirs, and the masters were passive victims. Selfishness, infatua- 
tion, ruin are the only terms which can describe it. Then trip glibly forth an 
array of economic dogmas which, though never found in economic writers of 
repute, are somehow invested with authority. It is an axiom of science, they 
assure us, that. a strike can never ayert a fall of wages. It is an ultimate fact 
that a fall of wages flows from natural causes beyond the control of employer or 
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employed. It is a recognised law, we are told, that wages must fall in a falling 
market; if prices fall, profits must fall, and if profits fall, wages must fall. 
The rate of wages depends by eternal necessity on the state of the ‘‘ wages-fund,” 
and fluctuates as this is diminished or increased. All this, by immutable laws 
of nature, and artificial attempts to resist a reduction of wages, are as hopeless 
as artificial attempts to withstand the tides. It is notorious, they tell us, that 
the price of iron has fallen; and it follows by logical necessity that the strike of 
the iron-workers is suicidal, ignorant, and criminal. 

A new element is introduced. The strike of the particular workmen is main- 
tained by the contributions of about one-fifth of the workmen of the entire trade. 
An unnatural attempt, they cry, to interfere with the freedom of the market. 
Combinations to check the regular working of competition, the simple bargain 
of one individual with another, are as irrational as they are unjust. Combina- 
tion is opposed to the spirit of Free Trade. Next the masters combine. They 
close their works to all the workmen alike. A general lock-out over a great 
part of England is announced to continue until the workmen on strike shall 
accept the reduced terms. This, we are told, is the exact counterpart of the act 
of the men. The men combine to strike ; the masters combine to lock-out. The 
lock-out is forced on the masters by the strike. They are driven to resort to it 
to preserve the existence of capital at all. It is a simple measure of defence, 
inevitable in itself, and very effectual in its results. The lock-out is the perfect 
equivalent of the strike, or differs from it only as an involuntary act of self- 
preservation differs from a voluntary act of aggression. 

Such are some of the current doctrines we have heard respecting the dispute 
in the iron trade. It is the attempt of the following pages to show that these 
propositions are one and all totally false. They are vicious in theory and untrue . 
in fact. Far from it being true that the onus of a strike can be imputed to the 
men who refuse, rather than to the masters who impose, new terms, the onus 
really lies on those who insist on the change. A strike in itself is criminal and 
infatuated, just as much as other refusals to deal are criminal and infatuated, 
and not a whit more. The rate of wages is as much beyond human control 
as other contracts, and not the least more. So far from the rate of wages 
**necessarily ” falling when prices fall in the same trade, it frequently, and 
indeed usually, rises whilst prices fall. So far from the rate of profits ‘‘neces- 
sarily” falling when prices fall, it usually rises whilst prices fall. So far from 
the rate of wages invariably falling or rising with the ‘‘ wages-fund,” or any 

other fund, or, indeed, anything at all, it is often in particular occupations, over 
long courses of years, absolutely fixed, and that in the largest, most highly- 
paid, and most highly-skilled trades. So far from fluctuations in the rate of wages 
being the rule, the rule is rather that it is stationary. So far from attempts to 
affect the rate of wages artificially being hopeless, it hardly ever varies in the 
principal trades from any other cause. So far from combinations of workmen 
interfering with the freedom of the labour-market, it is almost impossible without 
them to test it fairly. So far from combinations being unjust, the absence of 
them is practical slavery. “A lock-out such as that we have seen, far from being 
the exact counterpart of a strike, is its exact opposite. Instead of being simply 
defensive, it is essentially aggressive. Far from attaining its end of reducing 
wages, it almost necessarily raises them, by forcing the labourers to emigrate. 
A lock-out, far from succeeding in crushing combination, almost invariably 
promotes it. Instead of suppressing unions, it strengthens, and sometimes 
originates, them. Far from being a public necessity, it is usually a gratuitous 

public disaster. Far from being justified by economic principles, it is the most 

complete denial of every rational principle of economy at once. In short, if 

these positions are made good, we may see grounds for believing that a number 
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of doctrines have been solemnly imposed on the public as irrefragable axioms 
of economic science, which are fallacies in logic, and untrue in fact. Andon 
this tissue of sophism and misconception great bodies of our countrymen haye 
been loudly and severely condemned. 

The facts, after careful personal inquiry by the writer, appear to be these :— 
A branch of the makers of iron known as the puddlers, who knead the metal in 
the furnace, have recently been associated in a trade-union which embraced 
about one-fourth of the workmen in the trade. The iron-masters have also been 
associated for many years in regular district societies, at the quarterly meetings 
of which the prices of iron have been usually fixed. By a somewhat undefined 
and irregular custom, which can scarcely be called an agreement, wages have 
for some years loosely followed the prices of bar-iron in the ratio of one shilling 
in the pound. At the opening of last year, both stood nearly at the rate at 
which, for a long period, they had been more than ten years ago. In July last, 
the price of iron was reduced £1 at the regular quarterly meeting, but no re- 
duction in wages followed. In January of this year, by agreement between the 
whole body of iron-masters, a fortnightly notice was given of a reduction of 
wages of 10 per cent. After long discussion in the union and trade, the bulk of 
the workmen accepted these terms. The unionist puddlers, however, in North 
Staffordshire, who number some 1,000 men, and are employed at different works 
by six firms, refused to accept the reduction, and ceased their work, but offered 
officially to meet the masters half way by accepting a reduction of five per cent. This 
they did at their own spontaneous desire, with the sanction, though not at the insti- 
gation, of the union, from which they received promise of support. They alleged, 
as a ground of difference in wages, certain peculiarities in their case, relating to 
the profits of the employer and their own earnings, which, perhaps, nothing but 
immense local knowledge can enable any one to estimate correctly. They 
asserted that the metal they worked was of a quality to increase their labour in 
working to the extent of one or two hours perdiem; that the cost of living was 
higher, and the cost of production was lower. They insisted generally that the 
fall in price was an incident of the product-market, and that no variation in the 
demand and supply of their labour existed. Upon this strike taking place, the 
associated iron-masters, mustering nearly all those of the midland and northern 
districts, gave notice of a general lock-out—of their intention to close their 
works absolutely and generally on a given day, and to keep them closed until 
the North Staffordshire puddlers returned to their work. Upon this the union 
reconsidered their decision to support their brethren on strike. The executive 
of both northern and southern divisions gave formal directions to them to with- 
draw, and publicly refused to continue contributions. It is certain that this 
was acted on, and that from that day to the present. time (May 1), no union 
funds were applied to the support of the.men on strike. They still, however, 
refused to yield. Divisions in the union followed : the northern section separated 
from the southern, and both were at issue with the men in North Staffordshire. 
Before the lock-out commenced, the union authorities offered to give any 
guarantee that should be required, that the men on strike should not be sup- 
ported by their funds. This was not accepted, and on the day named the lock- 
out was actually enforced by all the iron-masters in the districts mentioned. By 
this act an immense body of men, directly or indirectly connected with the 
trade, were thrown out of work, Large towns were suddenly brought to a 
stand; various trades were convulsed, and 200,000 persons were said to be 
threatened with destitution. Violent indignation was produced, and a percep- 
tible agitation ran through the whole body of working men in England. The 
strike still continued. Negotiations ensued with the union without any definite 
result, except to prove that it actually abandoned the men on strike, and had 
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no longer any control over them. The masters of the northern district at length 
separated from the southern, and withdrew the lock-out after a suspension of 
some weeks. The masters of the southern division continued it some weeks 
longer, but at last agreed to withdraw it. The men on strike remained un- 
affected during the lock-out; the works were still without men. At last, after 
a contest of sixteen weeks, it is believed the masters will accept the terms 
originally proposed by their men, of a reduction of 5 per cent.; and on this the 
strike would be brought to a close. 
Let us now consider the true character of these proceedings. The strike 
and lock-out are totally distinct, and rest on different principles. What isa 
strike in the abstract? The master of a workshop gives notice that he will 
reduce wages on a certain day ten per cent. His men refuse. What is it that 
each asserts? The employer asserts that the relation of supply and demand of 
labour has varied ; that he less needs workmen, or that there are more of them. 
They assert that there are not more, or that they are not less needed. It isa 
simple question of fact. ‘No bargain can be made, and what is called a strike 
occurs. The question is then put to the test. If the master is right, 
unemployed workmen gradually come in, or he finds himself in little need of 
workmen at all. If the men are right, he fails to find them, or he has such 
pressing need of them that he sends for his old workmen, and accepts their 
terms. Reduced to its simplest proportions, a strike is nothing more than this. 
It is a right which is absolutely inseparable from the commonest intercourse 
between men. Precisely similar transactions occur hourly in every relation of 
life. Wherever men are free to deal with each other, each party to the bargain 
must be free to offer or to decline a proposal. If the owner of a house, or a 
horse, or a coat, find that the public declines to give the price he asks, the 
equivalent of a “strike” has occurred. If two servants in a house ask at once 
for a rise of wages, and “‘ give notice” on refusal, they have caused a real, 
though certainly a small, “strike.” Every time a houseful of lodgers refuse to 
pay increased rent, every time well-known customers refuse to deal with a 
tradesman, every time the Bank of England raises its rate of discount, ‘“ strikes” 
occur. Unless there were this ultimate power in reserve, an absolute condition 
of slavery ‘vould result ; and much of the absurd horror with which “ strikes” 
are denounced is due to the fact that the labourer is still systematically regarded, 
not as an equal party to a bargain, but as the dependant and instrument of the 
employer. When two people who meet to deal are unable to arrange a bargain, 
it is generally impossible to say which party refuses, and which makes an offer. 
Both usually do both. Each makes his own offer and declines that of the 
other. It is impossible to throw the onus of the refusal on one side more than 
on the other absolutely. A strike respecting wages occurs just as often from 
the employer enforcing new rates as from his refusing them; and whether the 
men make a demand, or the capitalist. Yet it is very common to have all the 
misery caused by ‘‘a strike” imputed to the men, as if it was their act more 
than that of the employers; whereas of course without other knowledge it is 
just as unreasonable to blame the men for refusing the masters’ terms as it would 
be to blame the master for refusing the men’s. 

It is plain indeed that this dispute as to facts must occasionally be put to the 
practical test. Of moral and social considerations (on which hereafter something 
will be said) no question is raised here. ‘The question will now be discussed 
on purely economic grounds, and on the recognised maxim of economists, that 
the wages or remuneration of the labourers depend on a comparison of their 
numbers with the actual demand for their labour. It is plain that this is a 
question of fact which no argument can prevent being occasionally put to the 
proof. Let us introduce into our example a new element—combination. The 
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men who refuse the employers’ terms seek during the proof for that which the 
employer has to support him in the interval—a reserve fund. The capitalist 
can live on his capital, and wait till the issue is decided. The men without a 
fund cannot wait, for they cannot live; they are unable to reach another market, 
or to test the state of theirown. They combine and form such a fund. The 
union is the capital of the labourer. But by this the fairness of the test is not 
affected; or rather it is not fair without it. If there are available workmen 
they will be found, whatever may be the support given to the displaced. If 
there are not available workmen, the support only enables the men on strike to 
live long enough to prove it. To deny them this is practically to deny them the 
power of ever bringing the state of the market to experiment. Intimidation, 
moral or physical, ought to be and is restrained by the full power of the law. 
But speaking broadly, a body of men refusing the offer of their employer are 
perfectly entitled, whilst bringing that offer to the test of facts, to exist by the 
assistance of their fellow-workmen. If that assistance is given generally, it is 
the best possible proof that their fellow-workmen are’not anxious to take their 
places, i.e., that there is no superabundant supply of labour. The highest 
possible degree of concert and organisation amongst the workmen, so long as it 
is confined to testing by direct and lawful means the true state of demand and 
supply of labour, and attempts no threat or coercion towards their fellow-work- 
men or their employers, in no degree affects the fairness of the experiment. 
The supply of labour, of course, implies not the actual number of legs and arms 
unemployed, but the number of competent men who are seeking particular 
employment. If that number is limited by mutual agreement, by combination 
to remove a certain portion, or to support a certain portion without employ- 
ment, by any legitimate form of persuasion short of injury, actual or threatened, 
by them or any one else, the case is not affected. So long as men are simply 
and heartily unwilling to engage in any employment, or are able to dispense 
with it, it is ridiculous to inquire how it is they are unwilling to accept the 
offers that are made to them. It is not uncommon to see in newspaper articles 
that the combinations of workmen are a violation of the ‘‘ immortal principles of 
free trade ;” as if free trade prevented any body of dealers from agreeing to put 
any price they please upon their own commodities. Some theorists have gone 
so far as almost to persuade themselves that economic transactions are purely 
physical facts, and that any act of volition is a hopeless attempt to interfere with 
immutable laws of nature. Of course every act of trade whatever is an act of 
the human will; and whether that will is determined by motives derived from 
each individual’s reflection, or from consultation with others, from mere self- 
interest, from benevolence, from pride, or from honour, does not affect the 
question, provided no semblance of coercion is used. Combinations to affect 
wages, it may plausibly be said, can rarely obtain their object, as they will 
be defeated by competition ; but it is childish to pretend that they do not form a 
perfectly natural element in the supply of labour. If every workman is free 
to refuse terms which are offered him (and if he were not free to-do this le would 
be a slave), he must be equally free to consult with his fellow-workman, and to 
accept or refuse the terms offered in concert with him. He must be also free 
to borrow money from his fellow-workman to enable him to live during his 
refusal, or to reach another market, and of course he is free to lay by a sum out 
of his own earnings to do this. And no less certainly a body of workmen, each 
of whom individually is quite free to do this, must be collectively free to make 
this provision. Indeed, unless they do so they are practically at the mercy of 
their employer, and must accept any terms he likes to give them, as Adam 
Smith conclusively shows. Any amount of organisation to effect this object is 
perfectly legitimate, and the completeness of the machinery by which the test 
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is applied cannot in the least alter the efficacy of the test. The querulous 
commonplaces about combination interfering with the legitimate action of 
supply and demand can arise only out of two suppositions: either that bargains 
are absolutely determined by an external fate, or that men are bound to act as 
if they were not social beings. 

In truth, the real masters of Political Economy have over and over again 
pointed out not so much the abstract right but the positive necessity for com- 
binations amongst the men. Adam Smith and Mr. Mill emphatically show that 
it is the first condition of fair bargaining respecting labour. Without com- 
bination, without a reserve fund, without the means of existence, the labourer 
is practically at the mercy of a capitalist, just as a starving man in a prison is at 
the mercy of a man who offers him a loaf. Capital, indeed, itself is a com- 
bination. It is the combined product of a number of labourers. The capitalist 
represents a great association of workmen himself. He deals with the whole 
of their united power at his back. And that he should meet any body of 
labourers on terms even approximately equal, it is essential that they should 
be combined with a somewhat equivalent power. 

There is, however, another very sufficient reason for combination amongst work- 
men. Besides the fact that every capitalist himself represents an association of 
labour, capitalists as a body are always in a state of open or secret combination 
themselves; and this in a way that no power can control and no skill can 
detect. It is a combination very indefinite, very variable, but perfectly real 
and immensely powerful. As Adam Smith tells us, ‘‘ Masters are always and 
everywhere in a sort of tacit but constant.and uniform combination, not to raise 
the wages of labour above their actual rate.” Since very powerful combinations 
exist, and must exist, among employers, it is monstrously unjust to prevent the 
fullest liberty of combination to the men. And, indeed, such combinations 
should be strongly promoted as essential to counteract a power so vast, and 
capable of abuse, in the hand of their employers. Those who complain of 
trades unions of workmen have never suggested a remedy for trades unions of 
masters—unions far more dangercus and far less responsible. 

Now what is the true limit and legitimate scope of such a combination ? 
Until some equitable or moral basis is acknowledged as the true grounds of 
dealing between man and man, until it is anti-social to appeal to the haggling 
of the market, no simpler measure for the profits of classes has yet been pro- 
posed than the comparison of the demand with the supply of labour. Under 
any possible state of things the bargain of capital and labour must occasionally 
be left to be decided by experiment. To deny either party entire freedom to do 
this on their own responsibility and at their own risk would be to subject one to 
slavery to the other. But society has a right to say, This issue of fact must 
be tried fairly and simply. The side which attempts to succeed by forcing the 
other to surrender by violence, or by intimidation,—by using accidental and 
external means of injury,—by crushing those who assist the opponent,—by 

‘harming those who depend on him, or on whom he depends—ceases to be making 
a bargain at all, but is settling a question of the market by the use of personal 
oppression. 

If the captain of a ship in a populous port seeking seamen for a voyage offers 
such wages as he thinks fit, which the seamen decline to accept, each waits for 
another offer, and the question is put to the test—what is the ordinary rate 
which seamen will take and captains will give? We may take a second case. 
The same captain, having his crew in mid ocean, insists on reducing their wages 
by one-half, and unless they yield, threatens to refuse them food and water. 
He is resolute and armed. The men must accept his terms; unless they are 
obstinate enough to die or strong enough to kill him. These two cases differ— 
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dliffer in kind rather than degree. Both may be legal. Both are appeals in a 
sense to force. In both, their necessities determine the bargain. But in tho 
one case the market rate of wages has been determined; in the other nothing 
but the adroitness of the captain. 

Now, in the view here taken, the strike of the men was a transaction similar 
to the first, and therefore, though possibly unreasonable in its circumstances, 
legitimate in principle; whilst the lock-out of the masters was of the nature of 
the second, and utterly unjustifiable in principle and method. The one was a 
transaction which economy and society must always regard as possible; the 
other, one which both have the fullest right to repudiate. If I go to a baker 
who asks me tenpence for his loaf and insist on having it for eightpence, I can 
finally prove that my demand is right only by buying as good and as large a 
loaf for eightpence from his neighbour. But if I go to the baker and say, ‘‘ Sell 
me the tenpenny loaf for eightpence, or I will deprive your son of his post, or 
terminate the lease of your house, or call in the money you owe,” I do nothing 
to settle the point in dispute. I may possibly gain my end ; but it is the interest 
of the public that my conduct be denounced. 

Now the strike of the puddlers may have been economically unsound; it may 
have been utterly irrational; but it cannot, like the lock-out, be so decided on 
independent grounds. This is a question of figures, with which few men in 
England are able to deal completely. The public and the newspapers appear to 
decide it in a summary way ; but the present writer assuredly will totally abstain 
from so doing. The men who struck may be hopelessly wrong, or they may be 
distinctly right. Their labour may possibly, in the balance of the market, be 
worth much more, or it may be worth much less, than they demand. Certainly no 
_ attempt will be made to decide that here; but a few words of criticism may not 
be out of place on some of the arguments which have been used to judge it. So 
far from the strike being obviously a blunder, economically speaking there are 
several prima facie reasons for believing the strike to be not altogether without 
warrant from the state of the market. In the first place, there is the signal fact 
that for more than three months the North Staffordshire works have remained 
without any workmen ready to go in, in spite of incessant efforts to obtain them 
—in spite of the lock-out; and although no single infraction of law has been 
reported, and at last the masters have accepted the compromise originally offered 
by the men, it certainly does seem that whilst workmen are urgently needed, 
they cannot be obtained at the price of the masters, though they can at the price 
of the men. If the right and wrong of a strike is only to be tested by facts, it 
does seem that facts answer not altogether against the men. It has been argued 
that the strike has been condemned and discountenanced by the whole body of 
workmen, and even denounced by the northern division of the union. But this 
was obviously due to public and prudential grounds, not to economic. The only 
practical proof that the strike is discountenanced by the body of workmen would 
be that they were ready to take their places; and that proof, in spite of every 
inducement, has not been given. We come next to the supposed axiom that 
wages must naturally fall because prices in that market have fallen, and we are 
assured that itis an eternal law of political economy that wages must fall in a 
falling market. This is one of the glib fallacies with which these questions are 
so easily disposed of. If wages are measured by the proportion which the 
demand bears to the supply of labour, there is no necessity at all that wages 
should fall in any given trade because the prices that are obtained in it fall. 
Prices and wages, in a particular trade, may vary in every conceivable ratio. In 
some cases a fall of price leads to a vast increase of consumption, and therefore 
of demand for labour; and therefore wages may rise, and that permanently. 
This was the ‘case of the ‘growing cotton” manufacture, and, indeed, of every 
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quickly increasing trade, where prices rapidly sank, whilst wages rapidly rose. 
In some cases a rise of prices leads to a vast decrease of consumption, and there- 
fore of demand for labour, and therefore wages may fall. This is the case of the 
late Lancashire distress, when prices rapidly rose and wages rapidly sank. In 
some cases a fall of prices is caused by a decrease of consumption which involves 
a decrease of demand for labour ; whilst labour, by emigration or other causes, 
may decrease still more rapidly, and in this case prices may fall whilst wages 
actually rise; a case of which there are frequent instances in the American war. 
Sometimes consumption remaining the same and labour remaining the same, an 
influx of capital may, by competition, at once reduce prices and raise wages. 
In fact, there is no absolute connection whatever between the rise of price in a 
particular manufacture and the rise of wages of those engaged in it. And this 
is but another instance of the hollowness of the economic maxims which public 
writers seek to impose on a commercial people. The truth is, that the attempt 
to make wages depend on prices, instead of making prices depend on wages, is 
thoroughly unsound and unnatural, and cannot possibly issue in anything but 
discord. The real and natural relation is rather between pfofits and wages, and 
not between prices and wages, and the attempt to substitute the latter for the 
former in the iron trade is something very like an ingenious artifice. A rise of 10 
per cent. in price might possibly increase profits 100 or even 200 per cent., whilst 
wages were increased only 10 per cent. We may suppose the bar of iron to sell 
for ten guineas per ton, the profit on it to be ten shillings; then an increase in 
price of one pound per ton, supposing (what is possible, but unlikely) the cost 
of production to remain the same, would amount to 200 per cent. Supposing 
(what is probable) half the cost of production, viz., for coal, premises, plant, 
superintendence, taxes, &c., to remain in the gross unaltered, and the other half 
of the cost to be increased 10 per cent., the increase of profit would still be 100 
per cent., and so on for every 10 percent. These figures are merely hypo- 
thetical, but far from impossible; still they seem te show that an increase of 
wages in proportion to price bears no definite relation whatever to the increase 
of profits. The rule is that an increase of price diminishes instead of increasing 
profits, and a fall of price increases them, as every shopkeeper knows. The 
attempt to establish a regular dependence of wages on prices is so utterly unna- 
tural and unjust, that it must lead to continual confusion until it is abandoned. 
In the gradual improvement and development of production, a vast number of 
articles of consumption—and iron is no exception—steadily decrease in price, 
whilst the wages of the artificers who produce them steadily and naturally rise. 
The price of a knife, of a nail, of a coat, of a piece of cotton goods, of a mirror, 
of a steam-engine, have certainly declined, whilst the wages of the makers 
of theni have certainly risen. The great and general fall of the price of 
corn unquestionably did not cause a similar reduction in the wages of the 
labourers who produced it. On the contrary, in many parts of England, the 
very causes which reduced prices in corn, raised the wages of the cultivators. 
In every growing and improving trade, the natural tendency is for prices to fall 
and wages to rise; profits, of course, often increasing 10, 50, or 100 per cent. 
The attempt to persuade the workmen to make their earnings dependent on the 
price of the goods produced is so preposterous, that it is difficult to believe that 
men of business ever made it in good faith. 

A great deal has been made of the supposed understanding that wages should 
vary as prices. In the first place, such an understanding has not really been 
acted on, if ever made. In the next place, there is no recognised body with 
whom, on the part of the men, such an understanding could be made. But 
whether it ever existed or not, it is far too unnatural to be maintained. Prices 
might very easily be sinking whilst the demand for labour was excessive, and 
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the supply of it small, and in such a case it is preposterous to suppose that the 
workmen would accept a reduction, whilst every fact of the market was in their 
favour, and their employers were possibly doubling their profits. There is 
nothing to prevent profits from rising whilst prices are sinking, for they usually 
do, as in the development of the cotton trade. Or again, in a very unfavourable 
market, whilst gross returns are greatly diminished, the loss might be so skil- 
fully thrown on the cost of production that no diminution of net profits should 
ensue. It is hence impossible to show that wages must infallibly fall either 
through a fall in price or even a very diminished rate of gross returns. There 
is indeed but one natural ratio with which, if it is to fluctuate at all, the rate of 
wages should correspond, and that is the rate of net profit. If wages fluctuate 
in some fixed ratio with this, they may continue to bear something like the 
same proportion to the fund from which they are derived—the fund out of which 
both wages and profits issue. But the state of this fund is precisely the fact 
which is most religiously kept secret from the men as well as the public. It 
therefore comes round, on every point of view, to this—that it is impossible to 
judge @ priori what is the natural rate of the wages of the labourers in any 
trade, and, therefore, whether any particular demand they make is warranted 
by the state of the market, wntil the rate of the accumulation of capital in the trade 
and of the profits of the capitalist be authentically put in proof. 

Not only is price no measure of the natural rate of wages, not only are gross 
returns no measure of it; but it is quite possible that net profits may be no 
infallible standard. The net profits of an employer may be decreasing greatly, 
yet still if he needs labourers and cannot get them at his own price, he must 
pay the wages they ask. Of course he will not do so if their demands prevent 
him from receiving the lowest return for his capital he will accept; but until 
that point is reached he will pay the wages they ask. The fact that business 
and profits are diminished is a far from conclusive reason that the wages of the 
workmen must necessarily fall. The wages of workmen may fall when the 
supply of their labour is in excess of the demand. But this relation is the 
point in question, and this alone. 

It may sound almost a paradox to some persons, but no position is capable of 
more overwhelming proof—that there is no economic necessity at all that the 
rate of wages should fluctuate in any particular trade. In all the more highly 
skilled trades the rate of wages remains absolutely stationary for periods of ten 
and twenty years together, and only varies to rise at distant intervals. The 
wages of the engineers, one of the most powerful and highly paid of all the 
trades, have never varied for more than ten years. Masons, carpenters, brick- 
layers, painters, cotton-spinners, and countless other trades, in every district of 
England, under conditions the most various, those highly skilled as well as the 
least skilled, have been over still longer periods paid at the same rates. Of 
course when less business is done a smaller gross sum is paid in wages. But it 
is obvious that there are at least three ways in which this can be done, any one 
of which satisfies economic necessity. The same number of labourers may be 
employed for a shorter time, ora smaller number of labourers may be employed 
for the same time, or a lower rate of wages may be paid. All or any of these 
may be combined ; but there is no greater necessity for the last of these methods 
being adopted than for any other. To assure us, as self-styled economists assure 
us, that the rate of wages must fluctuate on this or that ingeniously framed ratio, 
is a proposition as rational as that the population of London must fluctuate in 
the ratio of the population of England. 

No doubt there isa certain truth at the bottom of even so transparent a fallacy 
as this. The real teachers of the science certainly have established certain 
conditions—capital, population, profits, and so forth—on which the rate of 
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wages in the long run depends. But of course they mean that these form the 
limits within which the rate of wages is confined. If the gross returns of the 
iron trade are £30,000,000, and cannot be increased, of course wages and profits 
in the gross can never exceed that amount; but within this limit every variation 
of rate and proportion is possible, and there is not a growing trade in the 
kingdom in which this proportion might not be immensely varied. 

If there is one doctrine which political economy has more than any other 
assiduously set itself to impress on the public, it is that the wages or remunera- 
tion of labour depend on the proportion between capital in search of labour and 
labour in search of capital. Yet, in spite of this axiom, we see public writers, 
and the public generally, deciding disputes about wages whilst both these data 
are totally unknown. Nay, we usually, as in this case, hear strikes of the work- 
men condemned in the name of this very doctrine by people who profess total 
ignorance of both the indispensable sides of the equation. It is repeated to us, 
ad nauseam, that wages depend on the demand for and the supply of labour; yet 
after all that has been written, not a word has been uttered respecting the two 
real questions in issue—What have been the relative profits of the iron-masters, 
and what are the relative numbers of the iron-workers? Science assures us 
that a certain conclusion will follow from the comparison of one set of figures 
with another. And there are persons who seem to suppose that these figures 
may be seen written in the sky, or may be assumed at will. 

The real history of the state of the iron trade appears to be this. Under the 
effect of the American war, of the development of railways, of iron-clad ships, 
and engineering in many parts of the world, an unparalleled demand for iron in 
recent years has set in. That demand was met by a rise of price amounting to 
10, 20, and then 30 per cent. This rise of price, far from checking demand, 
enormously increased profits, which rose in some cases 50, 100, in others 200, 
in others 300 per cent. Gains so sudden and prodigious attracted fresh capital ; 
foreign capitalists came into the field, and competition and over-stocking neces- 
sarily reduced prices. The wages of labour, however, in the meantime had 
advanced 10, 20, and at most 30 per cent., a rate which did not act as such a 
stimulus to the supply of labour as the enormous rate of profit did to the supply 
of capital. And it is notorious that capital can rush into a demand far quicker 
than skilled labour. On the contrary, the causes of the rise of price—American 
war, colonial enterprises, &c.—drained off great numbers of the very workmen 
whom capital most required at home. At that moment, perhaps, of unusual 
demand for labour, without greatly increased supply of it, an organised effort 
of the workmen might possibly have raised wages prodigiously above even 30 
per cent. lt was not made, and the influx of foreign capital into the trade 
greatly lowered prices, and gradually diminished colonial and foreign demand. 
Trade became comparatively slack, profits comparatively small. There still, 

however, remained sufficient demand and sufficient profit to give fair employ- 
ment to the labourers, and as their numbers had not been increased there was 
no superabundance of labour. On the contrary, the tendency of the capital 
which came in and reduced prices by competition would be to bid for the 
labourers and raise their wages. This is a simple explanation of the phenomenon 
that profits largely decrease, whilst wages rather tend to rise than to fall. A 
fact somewhat singular it appears to employers! But the singularity of it 
resides in this—that the vast increase of wages which the labourers might have 
obtained during the high prices, had they used their power, all went to swell the 
profits of the employer. 

The illustration of this would occupy more space than can here be given to it, 
but a careful study of the statistics of the trade! will show the following results . 


(1) See Hunt’s Mincral Statistics, Ryland’s Iron-Trade Circular, &c., Ke. 
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—(1) A vast increase in production, i.e. of demand for labour ; (2) No correspond- 
ing increase in the supply of labour; (3) An enormous increase of profits; (4) 
No corresponding increase of wages. 

The growth of the iron manufacture is a matter of national history. It is 
well known that within the last forty years it has doubled itself ten times, with 
an annual rate of increase of 20 or 30 per cent. Of course this gigantic growth 
represents a corresponding rate of profit, and justifies M‘Culloch’s remark, that 
‘larger fortunes have been made in this than in any department of industry.” 
Recent events have in the last few years raised these profits into still more 
fabulous proportions, and it is well known that the increase of the iron trade 
mainly sustained the national revenue on the collapse of the cotton trade. The 
trade reports during last year teem with accounts of new companies forming, 
new works opening, and yast business doing in the entire trade. No doubt 
desperate competition naturally reduced the high prices during the latter part 
of 1864, but this was but one of the ordinary and temporary fluctuations to which 
this trade is peculiarly liable. The year 1865, however, began with a state of 
trade not so bad but what the iron-masters’ organ can write that it opens ‘‘ not 
without promise of fair results and tolerably remunerative prices.” And this 
before the reduction of wages. We learn also that thirty-three new furnaces 
were building, which may reassure persons who fear the iron trade of England 
is in a state of collapse. The latest trade reports are still more satisfactory, 
and one goes so far as to represent its condition as actually ‘‘ buoyant.” 
Altogether we will trust that, in spite of some occasional mysteries of 
the market, the demand for English iron has not yet died out of the human 
race. 

Remembering Adam Smith’s maxim, that wages depend on the increase, not 
the extent, of business, it is a little singular to find that the wages of pud- 
dlers are still just what they were previously to 1854. In the Blue Book 
published by the Children’s Employment Commission, they are estimated at 
twenty-eight shillings per week. A careful inquiry (putting aside some extrava- 
gant statements in newspapers) will make them now about thirty to thirty-five 
shillings, on an average all the year round—about on a level with the wages 
of the highest scale of skilled labour. The same blue book gives us the state- 
ment of an iron-master of the extreme want of labourers in these words :— 
‘‘ The supply of hands is not actually insufficient to do the work which is 
needed, but there is no further available supply.” The facts of the strike indeed 
prove this to be as true now as it was then. In spite of every effort for sixteen 
weeks the North Staffordshire works have been empty, and if anything were 
needed to prove that the labour market was not overstocked, it might be found 
in the threats of the newspapers, that ‘‘ six hundred puddlers from Russia,” or 
‘* five hundred puddlers from Prussia, were expected next week,”—doubtless in 
new suits of buckram. 


Let us now proceed to consider the lock-out of the employers. And first, in the 


- abstract, what is the kind of combination legitimate in their case? Of course it 


is perfectly open to them to act in combination to test the question of fact. In 
reality, capitalists—as we have seen—are in a permanent state of combination 
to raise prices and to reduce wages. Whether the masters of any trade are 
legally incorporated and have paid secretaries or not, is of little consequence, S80 
long as they really act in combination. Asa matter of fact the association of 
masters has actually existed in Staffordshire for more than twenty years, whilst 
that of the men is only in its infancy. It is perfectly notorious that quarterly 
meetings of iron-masters have for a long period fixed the price of iron and the 
rate of wages. The natural answer to the combination of the workmen to limit 
the supply of labour, was a combination of capitalists to obtain it freely. It is 
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perfectly open to them to support a brother capitalist during the test of the 
labour market by aiding him to obtain“workmen, by supplying him with funds 
or credit, by undertaking or guaranteeing his contracts, or by any reasonable 
method by which he can dispense with his refusing workmen. They can use 
their vast command of the channels of publicity, their experience of the markets, 
and their wide relations with capitalists of every kind, to maintain themselves. 
There never was a strike in which all this was not done more or less effectually; 
often it is done with extraordinary energy and even without any strike or threat 
of one; it is being invisibly accomplished by silent associations of capitalists to 
promote their own interest. This is the reasonable counterpart of the combina- 
tion of the meg. It embraces almost any amount of active co-operation, and 
evidently leaves room for influence more powerful and far-reaching than that of 
the men. In the recent strike, indeed, as in all great contests, the full resources 
of this machinery have been called into play. The principal iron-masters of the 
centre and north of England have been organised into a single body. The moral 
pressure which has been so often denounced in the union, has been exercised 
with full vigour amongst them. They have had funds for common purposes ; 
they have concerted a variety of expedients to supply each other with material, 
with labourers. They have taken such joint measures in the iron market, in 
the money market, and entered into such mutual agreements as they thought 
fit. It was of course open to them to have subscribed by a per-centage out of 
their profits"a sum to sustain the full profits of their threatened brethren, 
precisely as the men subscribed funds out of their earnings for theirs. 

But having availed themselves of the full force of this combination, the iron- 
masters proceeded to a very different step. They combined to close the whole 
of their workshops on a given day, and announced that they would remain 
closed until the North Staffordshire men were again at work. Directly or 
indirectly, it is said, 200,000 persons throughout the kingdom were suddenly 
thrown into destitution. How does this act answer to the test which has just 
been laid down? It does nothing to show whether there was a superabundant 
supply of labour in the market. It throws no light on the question—what is for 
the moment the natural level.of wages? It simply suspends the decision. The 
real issue is whether the demand for labour exceeds or falls short of the supply. 
And the answer of the lock-out is to punish and disable all the labourers. The 
measure, in fact, is simply penal. It is avowedly intended only to terrify, 
coerce, or harass the whole body of labourers so as to paralyse their combina- 
tion, and prevent the state of the market from being tried. It is in reality a 
mere industrial coup-d’état. If it were intended as a means of testing the 
market, if it were a trade necessity, if there were financial or other motives for 
such a proceeding, if the state of the iron trade made a general suspension of 
manufacture requisite, it might be otherwise. But nothing of the kind was 
ever alleged in this case. The lock-out was devised and justified as a simple 
means of conquering the whole body of workmen, and of preventing them from 
supporting each other during the experiment. It could have no other end. It 
possibly acted as a very powerful engine to obtain a certain end—so would 
physical foree—but neither could prove anything as to the simple matter of fact 
which was in issue. It is, in fact, this character of terrorism and aggression 
which is the salient feature of the lock-out. It was indeed denied that the 
object of the lock-out was the suppression of the union, but it is obvious that 
its avowed motive was to suppress the purpose for which the union existed, 
viz. mutual support. It aimed at punishing or pauperising every member of a 
combination. If, as has been said above, combination amongst the men is 
legitimate and"even necessary to enable them to bargain on equal terms, penal 
inflictions on_the right of combination are attempts to reduce the men to 
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unequal terms. The combinations of masters are as legitimate as those of the 
men, provided they are directed to legitimate objects; but combinations of 
masters to crush combinations of men are abuses of power, and intended directly 
to reduce the men to the helplessness of isolation. We have often heard of late 
the question—If men may fairly combine to strike, why may not masters 
combine to lock-out ?—the logic of which is a verbal antithesis that would 
justify combinations to rob. 

The obyious answer is that they cannot fairly combine to punish their men 
for combining. When workmen combine for a rise of wages, masters can 
combine (and they invariably do) to reduce them; but neither side can in 
reason punish the other for exercising this natural right. The moment we 
draw the true parallel on the side of the men to this lock-out on the part of the 
masters, we see the truth of this position in a striking light. The true parallel 
to the lock-out would be this. Let us suppose that a committee of the Union of 
Tron-workers gave a fortnight’s notice to every employer that they required a 
rise of 10 per cent. in their wages; that every firm reluctantly agreed to it 
except the iron-masters of North Staffordshire, who, with promises of assistance 
from the other capitalists, refused. We have next to suppose that the committee 
of the men’s union gave orders to every iron-worker in the kingdom suddenly to 
cease to work, whether employed by a master who had assisted the North 
Staffordshire masters or not. Suppose the orders of the committee were that no 
man should work for any employer for any wages under any conditions or in 
consideration of any promise until the North Staffordshire masters had agreed 
to the terms of the union ; that the whole body of employers were ordered to 
force their North Staffordshire brethren to adopt the men’s terms, to take into 
their immediate employment the whole of the workmen on strike at the 
advanced rates, to force them to surrender their contracts, and to reduce them to 
bankruptcy if they still resisted. 

This is the true parallel of the lock-out, and it can safely be said not only 
that nothing approaching to this can be seen in the Staffordshire strike, but 
that no body of workmen in the kingdom ever ventured upon or thought of 
so wanton an exercise of power. We have only to trace this case to its full 
parallel to imagine the amount of just indignation which such a proceeding 
would call out. The public feeling would at once stigmatise such an act as 
systematic oppression and terrorism, and would see that it aimed at settling 
a question of the market by coercion and intimidation. The mere. exercise 
of public opinion in such cases shows us in fact that there is some other 
limit to action in these matters beside that of law. When we say that these 
questions must be left to be decided by strength we certainly do not mean that 
any exercise of strength is reasonable. If both parties may do their best to gain 
their terms, it is yet clear there are a great many things they may not do. 
Industrial wars, like national wars, have their own recognised code. In the first 
place, they may do nothing illegal. The masters are certainly not free to win 
by sending for a regiment of dragoons, or the men by setting fire to their 
employers’ works. Neither are all things not illegal justifiable. We hear 
in much loose talk that the masters ‘‘may do what they will with their own ;” 
that they ‘‘must” protect themselves, and should answer force by force. 
Scarcely in all things. There are a great many things strictly legal which 
would greatly promote the objects of either side, which opinion would certainly 
condemn most vigorously. The master of a factory situated in a very open 
country might very easily adopt effectual means of coercing his refractory 
hands if he chanced to own every baker’s and butcher’s shop in the entire 
district, or every spring of water and every house within reach. Since a stroke 
of his pen could deprive an entire population of water, food, and shelter in a 
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moment, by strict process of law, he could bring a trade question to a very 
speedy end. Yet opinion would condemn in the loudest manner so monstrous 
an abuse of accidental power. Again, on the other side, the men on strike 
might chance to acquire the very unsatisfactory balance-sheet of their employer, 
or to possess some secret which could ruin him in character or fortune, and 
might possibly in ways strictly legal induce him quickly to assent to their 
terms, or they might with very strict legality refuse to work the pumps if his 
property were on fire, or they might ruin the banker who lent him money, or 
the butcher who supplied him with meat, or in fifty ways harass, injure, or 
ruin him. It is nothing to say that these devices would not be successful, or 
would not be successful long. It is quite conceivable that they could be prac- 
tised under very possible conditions. The point which concerns us is this— 
would they not one and all be condemned by public opinion on one side and on 
the other as attempts to attain a momentary protit by mere extraneous pressure ? 
There is again another class of expedient which would raise still louder indigna- 
tion. It is quite possible that one party to a dispute might have in its power a 
device which might be perfectly legitimate as against the other, but entail 
immense and disproportionate injury on the rest of the community. The 
contractors and workmen who were building a fortress in a great national crisis, 
or the constructors of a new class of guns indispensable in the turning point of 
a great war, or the masters and sailors of a fleet laden with corn at a moment 
of general famine, might, it is quite conceivable, engage in a dispute, quite legiti- 
mate by itself, which would inflict utter ruin on their country. Opinion would 
not be slow to visit those severely who were the direct authors of so desperate 
an act. 

The public good sense therefore seems to have struck out two rough practical 
rules on which to base its judgment respecting these trade struggles. The one 
is, that it will condemn all attempts in either party to win by simply injuring or 
terrifying the other; the second is, that it will condemn every act the immediate 
consequence of which is to injure large masses of persons totally disinterested 
in the contest. There is, perhaps, a small class of very logical economists who, 
true to the sacred law of supply and demand, are content to sanction every act 
within the limits of the law of the land by which either side can force the other 
to submit. They trust to the grand compensating principle of ‘‘ competition,” 
and assure us that under its providential dispensation the wildest excesses of 
human passions work together to the common good. To such theorists the 
wholesale eviction of a starving population or the deportation of a county are 
but links in the chain of human happiness. Such men would see the battle of 
labour fought out with every weapon which ingenuity and exasperation can 
suggest (provided no Act of Parliament be infringed). It seems the less neces- 
sary to consider this view because it more and more is felt repugnant to public 
morality. We have passed the stage of serene acquiescence in public oppression. 
If in a trade dispute the master gains his end by suddenly casting the wives 
and children of his men on to a barren moor, or the men gain their end by 
forcing his creditors to call in their debts, the public conscience does, and more 
and more will continue to, step in and pronounce that party in the wrong. 
Economists of a certain school may vow that it is strictly according to their 
science. But men of the least political instinct must see that this is not 
political “economy at all, but a degraded system of politics. Reasonable men 
will see that there are some means to an end which are legitimate, and some 
which are not; and that there are certain means of forcing an opponent to terms, 
which society has the right to condemn. 

Now, when the men of North Staffordshire struck, that is, refused the new 
terms of the masters, they may haye mistaken egregiously the state of the 
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market; they may have demanded more than their labour was worth ; they may 
have been acting in a wrong-headed, selfish, and ignorant spirit, but their 
action was limited to bringing that question to the test, and supporting them- 
selves whilst they did so. It is not alleged that the law was infringed. There 
is no proof that they tried to beat the masters by resorting to extraneous means 
of coercion. They did not seek, though they possibly had some means, to ruin 
or injure every brother capitalist who supported them, nor did they refuse to 
enter the yard of every member of the masters’ association. Their action was 
confined to refusing (rightly or wrongly) the wages that were offered by their 
employer ; it did not seek to ruin every one on whom he depended. Nor, on 
the other hand, did they strike against a single disinterested person. It would 
have been thought a wild injustice, indeed, if the men had struck against every 
master in North Staffordshire, whether he accepted their terms or did not; 
whether he aided their opponents or not; whether they had any difference with 
him or not, merely as a warning to him to give no countenance to his brethren. 
Lastly, the strike was, at least, a narrowing of the contest. It minimised the 
evils to all parties, and especially,to the dependent but unconcerned parties. 
This, in itself, is of immense value to society. If a trade struggle must un- 
happily be fought out, it is of the last consequence to the public that the area of 
the campaign as far as possible be localised, and society has a perfect right to 
complain that either party wantonly extend the evil. 

The lock-out, however, was a totally different proceeding. Men were locked 
out by their masters, not for refusing the terms that were offered, but for helping 
others who did. It was avowedly penal in its object. Its sole aim was to crush 


‘combination. The second feature of it was still worse. It struck indiscrimi- 


nately the innocent and the guilty alike. It struck, too, where the innocent 
were a large majority of the whole. The Ironworkers’ Union at most includes a 
quarter of the whole body. Three-fourths of the whole have therefore no 
influence over it, nor it over them. The great bulk of the men locked out had 
never refused the masters’ terms, nor abetted those who had, however much 
they sympathised with them, nor could they compel them to accept. the terms. 
It is easy for newspapers to repeat phrases about the necessity of the innocent 
suffering with the guilty; but it is, peculiarly repugnant to English feeling to 
know that three innocent men are intentionally struck in order that a fourth 
may be mastered. There is a third feature in the lock-out which, from the 
social and national point of view, is even yet more unjust. The lock-out was an 
avowed attempt to extend the struggle and the suffering to the widest possible 
area. A grand and overpowering blow was to be struck, at which the whole 
labouring body of England should quail. It was to be a coup-d’état of imperial 
scale and force. It is precisely this feature of it which the public and the 
political reasoner has the best right to condemn. The original act of some 
1,000 workmen to resist an alteration in wages, supported by some ten times 
that number of their associated brethren, is to be met by a grand stroke of 
policy by which 200,000 persons, more or less, in various parts of England, are - 
plunged into want, by which the trade of prosperous towns is paralysed, the 
operations of industry in every district are dislocated, whole districts stricken 
as by a famine or plague, and a national disorder inflicted deep enough to tell 
strongly on the annual revenue of the nation. It may be that all this suffering 
and ruin were absolutely unavoidable, but the English public in its calmer 
moments will seek a reckoning and answer from the direct rather than the 
indirect authors of this suffering, and will require strict proof of the ‘‘ necessity” 
for creating a national calamity. 

It is barren logic to repeat that the act of the masters was just as legitimate 
as that of the men. As against the men, we can suppose that it was ; but as 
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against society, it was not. This is no question of abstract rights. It is one of 
the exercise of rights. It is not a metaphysical or scientific question. It is. 
essentially a political and social one. And in politics there area great many 
abstract rights, the exercise of which society will authoritatively condemn. 
A man roughly attacked by a footpad in the street may have a perfect right to 
disable his opponent, but not by discharging in the midst of a crowd a six- 
barrelled pistol at random. And when a man finds that he cannot get the best 
of a bargain, except by a step which will ruin fifty of his neighbours, society 
(whatever economists may say) will simply require him to forego it. 

Tried by this test there is very rarely a strike which is not on purely social 
grounds unjustifiable. A time must come when the sense of self-preservation 
in a class calls on them to act even at the cost of much injury to society about 
them. But it is a serious and stern responsibility ; and the men who struck in 
North Staffordshire have much to answer for, even supposing that their claim 
is reasonable in itself. It should, however, be remembered that in this case, as 
in most others of the kind, the other workmen who suffer are more or less 
assenting or sympathising parties. Were it not so, a strike would rarely be 
possible, as the ‘‘under hands” would take the place of the “‘ puddlers,” the 
smiths of the engineers, the labourers of the bricklayers, and so on, for which 
work they are more or less prepared. But if the strike of North Staffordshire 
is worthy of condemnation on social and moral grounds, as a selfish injury by a 
body of men to others ten times their number, what is to be said of the lock-out 
which affected the population of counties and the trade of a kingdom, and which 
was planned altogether on a scale of reckless indifference, before which the evils 
of the largest strike sink into insignificance ? 

So much for the general policy of the lock-out. But there are features in its 
mode of execution which are very significant. It was even in its form penal. 
It offered no alternative. No terms of submission were suggested. It was 
totally different from a simple refusal to deal. The men were locked out until 
something else occurred in another part of the kingdom, over which the bulk of 
them had as little control as over the action of the tides. The northern division 
of the men’s union, before the lock-out commenced, formally separated them- 
selves from the men on strike, offered any guarantee of good faith, and actually 
refused to contribute a penny. The balance-sheets of a union are far from 
secret, and any infraction of this guarantee could have been instantly detected. 
The two divisions of the men indeed actually engaged in a quarrel of their own 
whilst the masters locked both out on the ground of their union. Supposing 
every unionist in the trade had been (as they were not) in strict concert, and 
under perfect discipline, they formed scarcely a quarter of the whole; and to 
coerce the executive (supposed to be so despotic) by putting the screw on a 
large body of men with whom they had nothing to do, is a little like taking 
a besieged city by driving into it the women and children of the surrounding 
country. This dealing, however, with the union, as a legal and authoritative 
body, is in itself a little singular. The lock-out proceeded entirely on the 
ground that it was to compel the union to take a certain course. The masters 
said that the union had originated the strike and therefore must withdraw it. 
The executive replied, that they had tried but could not; and the lock-out was 
an expedient which aimed at compelling them to do so. But if in these trade 
disputes the masters are to deal directly with the officers of the union, these 
bodies must be made as authoritative as possible, not systematically opposed and 
denounced ; at least the laws which make such associations incapable of being 
incorporated should be revised. If they still are so irregular in their action, 
if their officers are still so irresponsible, so indefinite, and have an authority so 
uncertain, the cause is that in the state of the law these unions are the best 
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form of irregular association which the men can obtain, that their form and 
action is the best that poor men disowned by the law can invent, because the 
public and the statute-book forbid them to become permanent and recognised 
institutions. If the union is now to be held responsible for the action of the 
entire body of workmen in a trade, and the whole body of workmen are to be 
responsible for it, the least. that justice requires is that they should be properly 
legalised and publicly strengthened. It would no doubt be better for all sides 
if the unions were more powerful and had more definite authority; but the 
claim comes with a bad grace from those who have laboured for years to crush, 
discredit, and repudiate them. With a singularly bad grace indeed does this 
come from the iron-masters of the North of England, who were engaged some 
months of last summer in extinguishing the union of these very puddlers in the 
Bradford and Leeds district—who locked out the whole of their men to enforce 
the “declaration,” that they were not, and would not become, members of any 
society which regulated wages or employment—and whose men at this very 
moment are obliged to work, with their signatures to this actual ‘‘ declaration.” 
The Associated Ironmasters of Yorkshire lock out the men to make a union 
impossible. The Associated Masters of Northumberland and Stafford lock out 
their men to compel the union to exhibit more energy. Conduct so capricious 
and unreasonable as this is as certain to provoke resistance as it is certain to 
prove ineffectual. 

Very ineffectual it has proved. There is a certain order of economists to 
whom the issue in any commercial question is the sole test that can be applied. 
If a strike succeeds, it is right and just. If it fails, it iswrong. In every matter 
of bargain we are told the true view is the one which succeeds. Brought to 
this test the lock-out was utterly wrong because it utterly failed. It was 
undertaken to put an end to the North Staffordshire “strike,” and it was 
announced that it should last until that ‘‘ strike” was closed. As a matter of 
fact it was withdrawn without having done anything but greatly aggravate the 
local dispute. The Association of Masters could not last; but in sections they 
made their peace as best they could with their men. They certainly did not 
exhibit themselves that perfect union and discipline which they exacted from 
the men. They covered their divisions and retreat by such pleas as they could. 
But it is just as preposterous to pretend that the lock-out was withdrawn 
because it had answered its end, as they said in the north, as to say that it was 
withdrawn from motives of humanity, as they did in the south. The lock-out 
was withdrawn because it became impossible to persevere in it, and because it 
was found to be doing more harm than good, as every impartial observer could 
perfectly see. Whatever was the value of the guarantee by the union not to 
support the strike, that guarantee was given before the lock-out commenced, 
and nothing was easier than to know whether that guarantee was being main- 
tained. If it be said that the object of the lock-out was simply to make it quite 
certain that no support would be given to the “ strike,” it certainly puts the 
policy of such a measure in a very odious light. Before proceeding to convulse 
the trade of the kingdom, and to desolate a province, it was surely the duty of 
the masters to ascertain as a fact beyond dispute that the acts and assurances 
made by the authorities of the union were essentially insincere and evasive. 
Everything shows that it was impossible for the northern half of the union to 
do more than they did, or to show more entire good faith than they have shown. 
So that it comes to this, that an engine of such ruinous force as a lock-out was 
to be suddenly put in use to prevent a possible act of the men, because a certain 
Association of Masters chose to be very suspicious or very impatient. 

We have heard very much of the absolute necessity of this measure, that it 
was an act of self-preservation which the masters were compelled to adopt. 
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Public opinion will certainly require very close investigation of the real ‘‘ neces- 
sity” ofa measure which is to threaten the peace and prosperity of the kingdom 
so seriously. How comes it then that this lock-out was the one course possible ? 
It was a question of the superabundance of labour. Now if the men on strike 
had been all the time supported in luxury by external aid, or their own accu- 
mulated savings, if they had remained out for years together, and had been kept 
in permanent idleness by any means whatever, that would not in the least 
have prevented the unemployed labourers who were said to be waiting to take 
their places from accepting the terms of the employers. Of course, if force, 
physical or moral, were put upon the unemployed labourers to prevent them 
from filling up the vacant places, there are laws stringent enough to reach both. 
And very sharply these laws are worked. If the unemployed surplus of 
labourers decline on other grounds of their own to take the places of the men 
on strike—from sympathy, from persuasion, from scruple, or any other similar 
motive—they are not seeking that employment, and of course are not in thc 
market at all. These motives may be supplied or sustained by their brethren, 
refreshed by exhortation, or stimulated by information; but what is there in all 
this to make ‘‘ necessary,” and ‘‘ unavoidable,” and “indispensable,” the 
reduction of the whole body of labourers to starvation ? If there are labourers 
willing to take the offered terms, they will be found in time if the laws are 
honestly enforced. If such labourers are not found, and are still wanted, offers 
must be raised till they are attracted. That is to say, if the places of men on 
‘ strike ” cannot be filled up, the men must be taken back on their own terms, 
as we have seen. Such is the plain explanation on the ordinary theories of 
economists of an ordinary strike for wages, and judged by this test the strike in 
North Staffordshire was a simple appeal to the facts of the market, which events 
haye justified; the lock-out is an attempt to remove the question from that 
issue, and to decide it by personal oppression. 

The argument by which this supposed ‘‘ necessity ” has been usually explained 
is, that unless the masters had resorted to the sweeping measure of prevention 
they would have been all conquered ‘‘ in detail,” that the lock-out was made 
‘indispensable ” by the ‘‘ usual tactics” of the men. That is to say, that the 
men would have struck seriatim against each master in turn, and they, one after 
another, would have been forced to yield. Certainly they would, if the state of 
the labour market justified the demands of their men; but certainly not if it 
did otherwise. If there took place a strike against A, and he so failed to find 
labourers, and so much needed them, that he had to raise his terms, and then 
B had to do the same, and so on all through the list of employers, it would be 
the most convincing possible proof that there was not a superabundance of 
labourers, and that wherever it was tried, under whatever state of the market, 
men could not be found to accept the terms of the employer. The fact, in any 
dispute as to wages, that the masters are certain to be beaten one by one in 
every case, is perfectly conclusive proof that the labour market is against them, 
and that wages are sure to be raised. The case might not be fairly tried where 
a single capitalist is in special conditions, and it may be quite right that the 
body of capitalists take care that none of their number be overcome from want 
of time or assistance, or reasonable freedom of action. Such help is the reason- 
able combination of the capitalists, and is the exact counterpart of the unions 
of the men. There may of course be possibly a real nwmerical surplus of unem- 
ployed labourers, but if they have their own reasons to refuse employment, they 
cease to form a portion of the effective supply of labour, just as unemployed 
funds cease to form a part of effective capital. And so long as the effective 
capital in a trade holds the same relation to the effective supply of labour there 
is no reason that wages should vary. No amount of combination between 
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capital on the one side and labour on the other can prejudice the experiment, 
provided that combination on both sides confines itself to the legitimate end of 
strengthening its own side, not of crippling or injuring or threatening the other. 

It is no doubt quite possible that a close combination of workmen, possessed 
by exceptional circumstances of a virtual monopoly, might force up wages to 
that point that they threatened to absorb all profits. There may have been rare 
and small cases in which this has been done. In that case, no doubt, capital 
will cease to employ labourers at all, and will pass into other channels. It is 
quite unnecessary to assume, as has sometimes been done, that wherever capital 
has passed into other channels, it has done so under the pressure of exorbitant 
demands for wages. It has only followed the largest profits. But the case is 
conceivable. Wherever such an event occurs, or is imminent, it may be very 
reasonable and just that the capitalists should combine to suspend their opera- 
tions simultaneously, and cease to employ the labourers at all. It is far from 
being the object of this paper to argue that in no conceivable case is it reasonable 
that capitalists should cease to be employers altogether. Our present purpose 
is only concerned to see that such a case is totally different from the present 
case of the lock-out. It never was suggested that it was caused by commercial 
necessity, by the state of orders, by reasons of prudence. Its sudden withdrawal 
and the immediate resumption of active work shows that it was nothing of the 
kind. Indeed, to make an act of the kind reasonable, full explanation of its 
cause, ample notice to all concerned, and willingness to modify its consequences, 
would at any rate be expected by the public, and of course would be actually 
shown by the capitalists. The sympathy and help of the public has been 
frequently asked, not indeed by, but for the iron-masters, on the ground that 
the demands of their men were tending to expel capital by absorbing profits. 

If this were really the case, the best, and indeed the only means of effec- 
tually checking this tendency would be the public demonstration of the fact. 
There is but one satisfactory demonstration possible, short of the actual 
migration-of capital, which is the actual scrutiny of the profits of capital. 
If some of the leading firms could succeed in satisfying the public, their own 
men, or confidential referees, that their profits were actually being exhausted 
by wages, the men are quite shrewd enough to withdraw from the suicidal 
course of draining” their own well dry. But so long as this is refused, and 
the case is suggested, only in the columns of morning newspapers, the men 
will scarcely be induced to believe it. As applied to the iron trade, indeed, 
outcries about the imminent annihilation of profits are probably worth about 
as much as the perennial wail of the British farmer over the extinction of agri- 
culture. If the real justification of the lock-out is said to be this, that the 
profits of the capitalists were vanishing under the high rate of wages, and that 
the masters were ‘“forced,”’ to preserve capital in the trade at all, to warn the 
labourers of théir blunder, it cannot be too sharply insisted that the direct and 
simple way of meeting the danger was to state it, and after stating it to prove 
it by proper referencé to the books of account. As nothing of the kind has ever 
been attempted (and it could easily have been accomplished by the agency of 
confidential ‘arbitrators, without any prejudicial publicity), there is very good 
reason to suppose it could not be done, and the final yielding of the masters would 
show that the plea is untrue. Indeed, whilst employers systematically refuse 
to disclosé the necessary conditions for estimating the. market (even to confi- 
dential and independent judges), it is out of the question that their men should 
acknowledge their demands to be untenable. It is perfectly ridiculous to suppose 
that one party toa bargain can expect the other to close it on the faith of figures 
to which he himself alone has access. There is something quite naif in the idea, 
not seldom propounded, that workmen are bound, in common sense, to permit a 
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reduction of wages every time that their employer assures them that he cannot 
afford to give more. Yet this is the simple meaning of those who complain that 
workmen do not instantly recognise the relative diminutions of the ‘‘ wages- 
fund ”’—the actual state of that wages-fund being kept a profound secret from 
them. It is repeated day by day, in every possible form, that strikes for wages 
are suicidal and unreasonable, because there is only a certain fund applicable to 
the payment of wages, but what that fund may be the employers alone are permitted 
to know. 

The truth is, that the complaint of capitalists that a strike for increase of 
wages is unreasonable, as depriving them of the fair profits of capital, is of all 
possible pleas that which is most fatal to their own maxims. It points out in 
strong light the necessity for complete publicity of the facts on both sides, before 
the true state of the market can be judged of. It points also to the relation of 
natural justice, now too often forgotten, between wages and profits. Thirdly, it 
practically abandons the ground that the natural measure of wages is the 
proportion of capital to labour, and points to considerations of equitable 
distribution. 

The lock-out, indeed, as the means of terminating a strike, is the completest 
denial of the rule that wages naturally follow supply and demand. If, when 
the labour market is overstocked, wages will naturally fall, there is no necessity 
to use violence to decide a question which facts can prove by themselves. In 
reality, no lock-out was ever attempted except when the employers were 
tolerably certain that no labourers can be found on the offered terms. The more 
certain they are that labourers are in the market and ready to come in, the less 
likely are they to resort to the expense and risk of a lock-out, in the attempt to 
compel them. They do so because they believe that violent pressure alone will 
force the labourers to terms. That is to say, they only lock out to enforce terms 
which the state of the market by itself will not justify. 

These lock-outs are, in fact, becoming now a regular feature of our industrial 
system. They are now, from time to time, tried on the part of the employers, 
in one trade after another, and it may be said that there is no known instance 
of any real counterpart on the part of the men. The workmen never yet in any 
trade combined to strike work against every employer in the trade, with the 
avowed object of forcing them to withhold all connection with a certain set of 
employers, who were in dispute with a certain section of their workmen. The 
master engineers throughout England, the coal masters of Yorkshire, the master 
builders of London, and those of the midland districts, the Yorkshire iron- 
masters, as well as some others, have at different times attempted by a lock-out 
to extinguish a strike. In every instance the real object of the movement was to 
crush combination, the first and most natural right of the workman. In every 
case the lock-out has been a complete failure, disguised occasionally by an apparent 
triumph,! but virtually a damaging defeat. The effect of the lock-out in every 
case has been to produce great irritation, not only in the particular body of 
workmen affected, but in the whole mass of the artisan population. It has 
been defeated invariably by the support which it has created for the objects of it 
amongst the rest of the community. In every case the union has been greatly 
increased and strengthened, and in some cases almost created by it. It is pretty 
clear also that a systematic lock-out, unless it succeed by the first violence of 
the blow, must very speedily be withdrawn. The feeling it awakens calls out, 


~ (1) In the case of the Amalgamated Engineers, and in that of the Yorkshire iron- 
workers, the signature of the “ Declaration” of non-membership of a union was nominally 
enforced, but, it is well known to both parties, was practically an unmeaning form. The 
union of both flourishes, 
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in fact, the very spirit of combination which it is its object to suppress. The 
prosperity of the great engineers’ union dates from the close of the great lock- 
out in 1851, that of the Yorkshire colliers from the lock-out of 1858. The 
triumphant reply to the policy of the lock-out is the rapid development of the 
union in every trade in which it has been tried. There is this peculiarity about 
the lock-out which makes it a resource of only momentary power: the longer 
it continues, the more overpowering is the temptation it holds out to some of 
the manufacturers to make their own fortunes by deserting their class,—a 
temptation which it has been proved to satiety the capitalists are much less 
able to resist than the workmen. On the other hand, its inevitable conse- 
quence, if protracted, is to force the labourers into other fields, and thus 
to reduce the very supply of labour which it was intended to promote. 
Labourers do not flow over the earth quite as freely as some economists 
imagine, but still they migrate rather more easily than capital invested in 
fixed establishments, and the effect of an obstinate lock-out is invariably 
to produce so great a scarcity of labourers, that wages rise immediately it 
is withdrawn. A lock-out, as a rule, is the cradle of emigration, of unions, 
of co-operation, of association of every kind. It evokes a spirit of resist- 
ance and organisation, by which the trades are united amongst themselves, 
and one with another, by which every resource of the whole operative order is 
strengthened and stimulated, by which every latent class feeling is fanned into 
desperation. 

On every ground, therefore, economical, political, and moral, a lock-out such 
as that which we have seen is utterly indefensible. Economically, it abandons 
the principles on which capital professes to rest. It substitutes for the measure 
of supply and demand the test of the power to injure, and preyents a simple 
question of fact from being decided by the issue of events. It imitates and 
exaggerates the worst blunders and injustices of the workmen. It promotes 
the very result it is aimed at preventing. Politically, it inflicts without 
economic justification vast evils on the public, produces an extraordinary 
amount of class animosity and social agitation, and elevates a local dispute into 
a national disturbance. Morally, it is nothing but avarice working, through 
cruelty, on a scale and with a system which throws into the shade the worst 
excesses of the workmen at the worst times of trade selfishness. It exhibits, in 
its most stupendous form, in the natural heads of society, a wanton contempt of 
every true social duty, which threatens the existence of society itself. On 
moral grounds, it is true, the recent strike of the men (as are all strikes) is 
open to similar blame, though in a far lower degree, and with far more excuse. 
But no such pitiful retort, no barren logic of economic sophistry, can long 
blind thoughtful men to the belief that the lock-out itself is no less than a 
great crime against the nation. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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Wiruiw the scope of our first fortnightly record there comes, unhappily, one of 
those great crimes in high places which are at once recognised by the common 
instinct of mankind as landmarks in history. The murder of President Lincoln, 
which yet agitates the civilised world, must rank high in the category of those 
cardinal events which influence the destinies of the human race. The man was so 
well known—photography, and steam, and electricity have so far lessened the effect 
of time and distance, that we are moved by sentiments of horror, pity, and indig- 
nation, as though we all saw the deed committed before our very eyes. It is 
impossible to speculate with any profit on the result of an act perpetrated under 
circumstances of peculiar tragic interest, by one who must have been politically 
insane; but we can at once aver that no possible combination of circumstances 
could have created such a feeling in favour of the Federal government as the 
violent death, by the hands of a Southern sympathizer, of Mr. Lincoln in the 
Washington theatre. Let it be at once understood that we do not believe any 
Southern statesman, politician, or general—we had almost said gentleman — 
planned, suggested, or was cognisant of the foul design, or was privy to its execu- 
tion ; but let us at the same time, in the interests of truth, declare our conviction 
that Mr. Lincoln was assassinated in pursuance of a conspiracy to take the lives 
of tke prominent leaders of the Federal government, which was planned and 
executed by partisans of the South, or of States Rights and Slavery. The murder 
of the President might, if isolated, be taken as the act of a madman; but the 
simultaneous assault on Mr. Seward forces us to think there was a plot for a 
political assassination, concocted by at least two sane men, as we do not believe 
madmen can conspire. There will be no very decided manifestation of feeling on 
the part of the Southern leaders respecting the crime, or we are much mistaken ; 
and if the murderers have been discovered, it has not been by Southern aid. 
Let it be remembered how absolutely personal the animosity of the people of 
the Slave States is in all its characteristics. They hated such men as Lincoln 
and Seward with an intensity not to be credited by those ignorant of the passion 
which animated the hand that struck Sumner to the ground in the Senate, and 
that sought, in many a debate before secession, to adjust political differences on the 
field of honour. Mr. Lincoln was, to the Southern mind, the type of a despot, a 
tyrant, a plunderer, and a felon. He was to the South an “ TIllinois baboon, 
influenced by whisky and fanaticism,” who, by some inscrutable decree of Provi- 
dence, was arméd with satanic power to afflict and scourge them, and to trample 
on their rights. The Federal troops were styled “Lincoln’s mercenaries” or 
“ assassins;” the Federal navy was called “Lincoln’s piratical flotilla;” the 
Federal judges were termed “Tincoln’s myrmidons;” and the people of the 
Northern States were designated “Lincoln’s slaves.” The Federal prisons were 
“Tincoln’s dungeons.” Those who used these phrases never intended to produce 
any such effect on the minds of their followers as that which led bold and desperate 
men to plot against the life of the President and his cabinet, as though they were 
the sole depositories of Federal power, but they did intend to fire the Southern 
heart. Ifwe did not know that revenge is blind and hate unreasonable, we. might 
feel some wonder that the President was not murdered before the fall of Richmond 
and the flight of Mr. Davis. It is when a cause is triumphant that its champions 
are most hated and feared. Mr. Lincoln, through the whole of his political life, 
expressed his opinions with singular moderation, and had never been engaged in 
any violent controversy with a political opponent. The men of the pistol sought 
other antagonists. His selection for the candidature was due to the mildness of 
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character which raised him above or depressed him beneath personal antipathies ; 
and it was Mr. Seward, we believe, who suggested his name at the time, when the 
Republicans were deliberating on the best mode of securing success, as that of a 
man who had no violent foes. It would not be fair to say Mr. Lincoln was deter- 
mined to eradicate slavery when he came into office, but he certainly belonged to a 
party which was resolved to prevent the extension of slavery. On his election 
as President he enunciated the doctrine “that no State can lawfully get out of the 
Union,” and “that acts of violence within any State against the authority of the 
United States, are insurrectionary or revolutionary, according to circumstances.” 
In his inaugural address he declared, “‘I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to 
interfere with the institution of slavery in the States where it exists; I believe I 
have no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so.” But at the 
same time he saw and feared the coming of the contest by which slavery under his 
administration was doomed. 

Believing that no government ever provided an organic law for its own termination, 
he announced that “he would take care that the laws of the Union shall be executed 
in all the States, unless his rightful masters, the American people, should withhold 
the requisite means, or direct the contrary ;” and at the same time he expressed his 
conviction, “that all the controversies then distracting the United States arose 
from constitutional questions relating to slavery.” ‘One section of our country,” said 
he, “believes slavery is right, and ought to be extended; while the other believes it 
is wrong, and ought not to be extended.” And in his view the constitution did not 
decide the question one way or the other. The constitution did not expressly say 
whether fugitive slaves should be surrendered; the constitution did not expressly 
say whether Congress might prohibit slavery in the territories ; the constitution did 
not expressly say that Congress must protect slavery in the territories. These 
questions then were to be decided by the majority of the people; but Mr. Lincoln 
added, “that he had no objection that an amendment of the constitution, which should 
provide that the Federal government should never interfere with the domestic institu- 
tions of the States including that of persons held to service, should be made express 
and irrevocable.” Such propositions the South rejected with scorn ; though they were 
warned by Mr. Lincoln that he would maintain the Union. “In your hands, my 
dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil 
war. You can have no conflict without being yourselves the aggressors; this 
government will not assail you.” But at the time when Mr. Lincoln uttered these 
words the Southern leaders had already prepared for the arbitrament of war, and 
within little more than a month the guns of Charleston gave forth the response of 
the South to Mr. Lincoln’s promises and professions. “In this act, discarding 
all else, they have forced upon the country the distinct issue—immediate dissolu- 
tion, or blood.” Such was Mr. Lincoln’s language in his first message to Congress 
on the 4th July, 1861. It has been the fashion with the Southern leaders and 
sympathisers to accuse Mr. Lincoln of being personally responsible for the bloodshed 
and misery of the war which for four years has desolated the South ; but it can scarcely 
be maintained, with any show of reason, that the chief magistrate of the United States 
was bound to surrender all the rights of government, and the public property of the 
whole Union to violence which success alone could scarcely have legalised. Such an 
act of treason to the Union would have been speedily punished by the North, and the 
Federal government would thenceforth have been directed by men less humane and 
moderate than Abraham Lincoln. It is quite true, that if Mr. Lincoln’s opinions 
had been the same as those of Mr. Buchanan, no attempt would have been made to 
coerce the Southern States into submission; but Mr. Lincoln was elected because he 
held opinions different from those of Mr. Buchanan; and in the contest which arose 
when the South appealed from the ballot to the bullet, the march of events compelled 
Mr. Lincoln to make a direct war on the institution of slavery. In his third annual 
message in 1863, he alluded to the organisation of “coloured persons” into the 
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war service. A preliminary proclamation announced the coming of emancipation, 
not, however, as the accomplishment of a principle, but as a military necessity. 

« According to our political system,” he said, “as a matter of civil administration 
the general government had no lawful power to effect emancipation in any State.” 
The necessity of resorting to it came as a military measure; once adopted, however, 

Mr. Lincoln resolved that emancipation should be permanent. “ While I remain in 
my present position I shall not attempt to retract or modify the emancipation 
proclamation, nor shall I return to slavery any person who is free by the terms of 
that proclamation or by any of the acts of Congress.” The proclamation of 
amnesty was contingent upon taking an oath of fidelity to the constitution and Union, 
and to the recent slave legislation of Congress, and by degrees, as the struggle pro- 
ceeded, the policy of Mr. Lincoln’s administration became definite and precise, and 
the war which was waged against the Confederates in the field was also directed 
against the domestic institution which was one of the State Rights for which they 
contended. By his acts Abraham Lincoln became a great man; because greatness is 
en attribute of all men who are the agents by which any immense social or political 
changes are effected. By his steadfastness and honesty of purpose he gradually 
gained the respect of the large mass of people in the Northern States who were at 
first inclined to resent the choice of one of uncouth manners, strange aspect, and 
quaint speech, as their chief magistrate. As director of the vast armies and 
navies placed at his disposal, Mr. Lincoln displayed the best quality which 
a man in his position could possess. He never hesitated to reject incompetent 
commanders, no matter how important their support, how influential their 
following might be. Personal favour, intimate relations, or close political con- 
nection might secure the nomination of an officer, but never preserved him for 
& moment in a place which he was unfit to fill; and when at length men of 
capacity and genius came to the front, Mr. Lincoln gave them his whole confidence, 
armed them with the fullest powers, and never for an instant was distracted 
by an unworthy fear for his own popularity, or by any jealousy of the reputations 
he so generously extended and magnified. With the capitulation of General Lee 
and the fall of Richmond, the first phase of the great conflict inaugurated on, 
if not by, his election, was brought toa close, for we do not believe in the possibility 
of any further military resistance being offered by the South to the Federal armies. 
So far Mr. Lincoln may be considered as having conducted the contest to a successful 
termination. The second phase, involving the adjustment of even greater difficulties, 
might have presented questions beyond his grasp; but whatever he was called upon 
to do in the first, he did well. As his accession to power was clouded by the 
menace of civil war, and by the dread of the assassin’s dagger, so its close was 
brightened by victory and by a death which enthusiasm may be pardoned for con- 
sidering as a martyrdom. Not that Mr. Lincoln courted such an end, but that 
he would not have deviated from his course right or left to have avoided it. 
Speaking of the disguise he assumed on his way to Washington, he declared he 
was bound to protect his life as it had become the property of the nation, and 
it was his duty to take his oath of office; but there is nothing in his career to 
authorise the belief that he did not possess physical as well as moral courage. 
He was the first to cross the Potomac, and to appear among the demoralised 
troops after the first battle of Bull Run, and although the duties of his position 
forbade his accompanying the Federal armies on the field, he on more than one 
occasion witnessed their operations against the enemy, and actually suggested the 
movement which led to the fall of Norfolk. Men now recall the sombre tone 
of his last address, but like many humourists, Mr. Lincoln was of a grave and rather 
melancholy temperament. His jesting and his love of anecdote bore traces of 
his early life in the Far West ; and his religion, which was not demonstrative, save so 
far as it was exhibited in a blameless life and in the purest domestic relations, was 
tinged with a strong fatalism. It is stated with every show of authority that a 
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presentiment of some evil, or a deterring influence of some sort or other, rendered 
the President unwilling to go to the theatre on the fatal night of the 14th of April ; 
but it is little likely that men so determined as the assassins who set their lives 
on the hazard of the dreadful enterprise, would have been baulked in their purpose. 
His intention to be present was known; and the knowledge possessed by the assassin 
of the stage enabled him to accomplish his purposes and effect his retreat with won- 
derful celerity and impunity. All the mechanism of murder was completed—the 
doors and passages secured—the desperate leap upon the stage meditated—perhaps 
the very instant calculated beforehand. 

History, although it abounds with instances of political assassination, presents 
nothing at all parallel to this crime. Wilkes Booth, a ranting actor, of extreme 
violence in his political views, a man of irregular life and of stormy passions, 
whose brain was no doubt affected by the heated atmosphere and alcoholic life of 
political bar-rooms, evinced in the commission of the deed an extraordinary amount 
of dexterity, courage, cruelty, and calmness. One may imagine the President, who 
had a childish simplicity in his moments of relaxation, indulging in the contented 
chuckling laughter peculiar to him, as, with his great gaunt body leaning forward, 
his brawny hands thrust through his thick black locks, his full dark eyes fixed on 
the stage, he listened to the exaggerated eccentricities of “ Our American Cousin,” 
whilst the murderer was hovering in the passage behind the box, or peeping through 
the crevice he had contrived, at every movement of his intended victim. The theatre 
was crowded to excess, and no doubt hundreds of people were criticising the President 
and Mrs. Lincoln when the assassin entered. He broke away from Mr. Lincoln’s 
sole male companion so rapidly that the President had not even time to turn ere 
Booth, with the surest aim, had discharged the deadly weapon, and it is said that 
for a moment Mrs. Lincoln, who sat close to her husband, was ignorant of the 
calamity that had befallen her. The audience, waiting for the appearance of a 
favourite actress on the stage, were suddenly startled by the report of a pistol, and by 
the fall or leap of a man from the President’s box upon'the stage, who, brandishing 
a dagger, and exclaiming ‘ Sic semper tyrannis,” vanished at the side. Whether he 
added “the South is avenged,” or not, matters but little, if it be true that the 
man who attacked Mr. Seward so resolutely also uttered words which are the motto 
of Virginia as he escaped, because the two men were evidently animated by the 
notion that they were avenging the wrongs of the South, and that they were 
ridding the world of tyrants. 

The successful attempt to murder the President took place before thousands of 
spectators; the unsuccessful assault on Mr. Seward was perpetrated under more 
extraordinary if not desperate circumstances. Through the streets of Washington, 
filled with soldiers, surrounded by fortifications and patrols, there rode, whilst the 
citizens were still awake and stirring, a solitary man to the house of the Secretary 
of State, then lying on his sick-bed from the effects of an accident which rendered 
him as helpless as a child, but which at the same time, as the assassin well knew, 
rendered it necessary for him to have the aid of others. Two of Mr. Seward’s 
sons and two male attendants were actually about his bed, or in the adjoining room, 
when the desperado, under a plea which at once provoked suspicion and resistance, 
forced his way up the hall, and with incredible strength, fury, and rapidity, struck 
down every obstacle between him and his victim, and plunged his dagger again and 
again in Mr. Seward’s body ; then stepping over the bleeding bodies of Mr. Seward’s 
two sons and of his two attendants, the man rushed into the street, exclaiming, 
“Sie semper tyrannis,” leaped upon his horse, and galloping along the side of the 
square in which the Secretary’s house is situated, was lost to sight. 

Ere the body of the murdered-President was laid in the grave Wilkes Booth and 
one of his accomplices had been hunted down, and like wild beasts had turned to 
bay. The wretch, who died with curses on his lips, and who for three hours of mortal 
agony tested the mercy of his captors by his blasphemies, can scarcely receive an 
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apotheosis except from the men who planned the murders of St. Alban’s and the 
burning of New York. We are not aware of any modern sect who worship 
ferocious felony. His accomplice awaits justice. We can only hope Mr. Stanton’s 
assertions will prove to be utterly unfounded, and that only two wretches like Wilkes 
Booth and Harrold vexed humanity at one and the same time. The American 
people at least seem to think so, and in all this terrible tragedy nothing has been 
so touching and so grand as the calm dignity of the Northern people. 

An attempt to make political capital out of deeds like these would be inex- 
pressibly vile, but it would be equally discreditable to be deterred from the 
expression of all the abhorrence excited by such atrocities by any fear that our 
motives should be misconstrued. When from all quarters of the civilised world, 
in every variety of language, the sad wail of horror and of sympathetic emotion rolls 
over the Atlantic, it would be strange indeed if Englishmen did not, in their 
common speech, proclaim to the American people the feelings with which so foul a 
murder and so great a crime have filled them. Stranger would it be, indeed, if the 
American people misunderstood or misrepresented the motives and the causes of 
such utterances of our sorrow. Probably, however, the letter of the Queen, the 
words of sympathy uttered by one widowed mother to another in her hour of 
grief, will produce a greater effect on the minds of the American people than the 
addresses in both Houses of Parliament, the meetings of corporations, and the 
public assemblages of citizens, in every town throughout the kingdom. Even the 
singular want of judgment—no, on reflection, not singular—manifested by Lord 
Derby cannot detract from the value of the great popular exhibition to which 
Mr. Lincoln’s death has given rise, and the effect of which may be traced in the 
language of Mr. Adams and of other Americans of less political and social weight. 

Those who are curious in anniversaries may remark that Mr. Lincoln was assas- 
sinated on the very day four years of the surrender of Fort Sumter, and on the 
very day when the guns of Charleston had saluted the reappearance of the United 
States flag over the historic ruin once more commanded by Robert Anderson. 
Mobile, the last port, or indeed town, of any consequence possessed by the 
Confederates, was carried by storm five days previously. It is difficult to believe 
that the work of the new President will need much of either fleets or armies, 
although it may not be so much a matter of police as some sanguine Northerners 
are inclined to think. Whether Johnston has been captured or not, whether General 
Kirby Smith commands 20,000 or 40,000 men, whether Magruder is at the head of 
15,000 or 50,000 men, is of comparative insignificance now that the Southern leaders 
have lost their armies, their capital, their generals, and, in fact, all the outward and 
visible signs of established government on which they claimed the act of recognition 
at the hands of the great powers of Europe. Mr. Davis is now a fugitive, and the most 
sanguine of Southern partisans can scarcely maintain that he can find in Texas or 
Arkansas a base of operations against the Federal power more substantial than 
he found in Virginia or Georgia. But there are still enormous difficulties to be 
overcome in the work of reconstruction ; and indeed, in our judgment, these are 
so far insuperable, as to place the restoration of the Union, as it was before the war, 
beyond the limit of possibility. But the old Union was aggressive and menacing ; 
the old Union protected and guaranteed slavery; the old Union was arrogant, 
offensive, uncompromising, and dangerous. For most of these characteristics it 
was indebted to Southern politicians and statesmen ;*and we have yet to see 
whether the American people, chastened by many sufferings, and loaded. with 
great debt, will be as minacious and troublesome as the representatives of the quast 
sovereign states who so long directed the foreign policy of the United States of 
America, If the Federal government be obliged to maintain an army in every 
State, and a governor in every city of the South, we think the task will be found 
unsuited to the genius of American institutions, and beyond the elasticity of even 
American resources. The confiscation advocated by the extreme abolitionists, 
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accompanied by projects of colonisation, is still less likely to be successful, for we 
must then suppose that the people who require armies and fleets to coerce them 
into submission to the Union, will quietly allow bands of civilians to dispossess 
them of their own, or that the State will maintain armies and fleets to keep the 
colonists in possession, and thus perpetuate a frightful anarchy. The only hope of 
a successful solution lies in the fact that a considerable amount of what is called 
Union sentiment appears to crop out under the shadow of the American eagle as 
it wings its way through the South. In most large towns the Federal rule has 
been accepted without enthusiasm, indeed, but without such violent repugnance 
as renders the hope of establishing civil administration utterly impossible. 

In the trans-Mississippi region it is averred that the nucleus of a new confederacy 
has been already formed; and speculators talk of slave states to be formed in 
Sonora, and in’ the dependencies of King Gwin; but for all governmental pur- 
.poses the North has won Missouri, Kentucky, Virginia, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
and the seabords of the Gulf and Atlantic States, and a guerilla war does not 
offer much prospect of success in Georgia, North Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, 
or Alabama. The evil counsellors who have suggested a foreign war as a means of 
escape from domestic troubles, and as a bond of re-union, are not likely to have 
weight with Mr. Johnson, whose interview with Sir Frederick Bruce has created 
a very favourable impression in this country with respect to the moderation and 
ability of the new President. 

England and France will be more at ease about Canada and Mexico when they 
hear professions of peace and good will from the chief of their powerful neigh- 
bour ; although there is a suspicious stream of emigration spoken of in the direc- 
tion of the Emperor Maximilian’s dominions, and the presence of delegates from 
Canada in this country shows that the provinces are not quite satisfied or 
at rest on that ground. It is a favourite argument with the Canadians against the 
national purse, that in case of a war with Great Britain, their country would 
become the scene of hostile operations; but at the same time they should recollect 
that their connection with Great Britain would furnish one of the strongest induce- 
ments to the United States to go to war with us,—in other words, that the risk of 
war between the two countries would be diminished almost to a vanishing point if 
Canada did not belong to Great Britain. Wolfe’s great conquest stands very much 
in the same relation to us that Algeria does to France—each is the damnosa 
hereditas of a former age which cannot well be got rid of. The army maintained 
by the French in Algeria is very nearly as large as that which we are obliged to 
keep on foot in Hindostan. The military governor of the province is often 
tempted to override the Arab bureaux, and to come into conflict with the civil 
administration, and Marshal Macmahon has, it is said, carried matters to such a 
pitch that the Emperor’s presence is required to adjust the quarrels between civil 
and military officers of government. M. Emile Girardin, indeed, has gone so far 
as to advise that Algiers should be given up to the Algerines, but the utterances of 
La Presse are not regarded always with the respect to which the writer considers 
them entitled. Jt is not likely that a ruler so shrewd, even though he be so 
visionary, as the Emperor of the French, would excite discontent in France by con- 
ferring the supreme power in Algeria on Abdel Kader, or any other Mussulman. 
But it is by no means unlikely that he may introduce important if not startling 
changes in the present system of administering the affairs of a country which, as 
yet, has given little return to France for great sacrifices in blood and treasure, except 
fitting her army for war. Many people regard the Emperor’s departure as a proof that 
he thinks European affairs are of no very pressing moment, and the Duke of Persigny 
may indeed have communicated some pleasing intelligence from Rome. One is at a 
loss to understand how the Pope could have brought himself to communicate with 
the principle of evil incarnate in Victor Emmanuel, unless novel ideas and strange 
counsels were slowly filtering into the Vatican. It is at least curious that a scarcity 
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of bishops in the Peninsula should have produced a result which a plethora of 
soldiers and arguments failed to accomplish. Tergque quaterque beati'! Happy 
people of Italy, who have ten times as many apostolic hands to bless you as the 
children of Catholic lreland or even ultra Catholic Bavaria. The only reason 
given by those who ought to know, for the Pope’s letter to Victor Emmanuel, is 
his anxiety to get the vacant dioceses filled again; but the mission of M. Vegezzi 
may give an opportunity for establishing an understanding, which the Duke of 
Persigny can at least facilitate, in reference to more important matters. It is hinted 
that some wicked people in France are almost as tired of Napoleon diew et 
Empereur, as the Romans are of the troops of his nephew. There are some 
persons, indeed, who are very ready to take offence. Even the erection of a statue 
or two offends them, and these may be found in England as well as in France. 

It is not for a journalist, if it be for any man, to justify the ways of God to 
princes, and to point divine morals or adorn providential tales; but the death of 
the Cesarewitch at Nice might tempt indiscreet politicians and bad logicians of 
Sarmatian proclivities, to expatiate on the woes of Poland as a pendant to the 
sorrows of the amiable Empress, and of the well-meaning and kindly disposed 
Emperor, who are weeping by the side of that early bier. Whom the gods love 
die young, and although a great portion of the human race may lose something 
in the grave which has opened for the new Marcellus, it may be, too, that he has 
been spared an ordeal too terrible and a trial too great for his strength in the 
future of his country. 

The Prussians are about to commemorate their valorous deeds at Diippel by a 
great memorial, but they do not seem quite so willing to fight for their share of 
the prey with the Austrian bird, though they are flapping their wings over Kiel. It 
is just at the moment when a great referendary and umpire in many European 
questions is likely to be needed, that the Belgian Ulysses sickens, and is nigh to 
death’s door, with the weight of his unaccepted arbitrament in the Brazilian 
quarrel still weighing heavily on Lord Russell. Not a glance is cast northwards 
by the people of France at the prosperous little kingdom which is said to be the 
object of their ambition, and it is probable that if Leopold dies now, his son 
will reign in his stead. 

In home affairs the most important event has been the introduction and dis- 
cussion of Mr. Gladstone’s budget, because we cannot regard a two'nights’ debate 
and a doctored division as any settlement of the Reform question. It is to be hoped 
that the reduction on tea will go into the pockets of the consumers instead of those 
of the wholesale dealers; but the twopence in the pound to be remitted on the 
income is a hard practical fact which no official agency can disrefute. 

On the Edmunds case, the public has pronounced an opinion, which is not in 
reality much stronger than the censure conveyed in the studied phraseology of 
the Lords’ Committee interpreted by Lord Derby; and as out of evil comes 
good, we may expect that the government will take steps to prevent official 
“irregularities” which would not do discredit to a bureau of the old style in 
Moscow or St. Petersburg. Lord Granville will no doubt deprive Mr. Edmunds 
of his pension, but he cannot remove the stain which has fallen on the ermine of 
Lords, and which has covered the white with little black tails. Sir George Grey, 
who is the most sore vexed of ministers, is threatened with a great difficulty in 
the Road murder case, in which Miss Constance Kent steps forward to prove to 
all the world how little use our modern police system is in detecting the authors 
of crime. The suicide of Admiral Fitzroy gives a melancholy notoriety to the 
fortnight. 
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THE GRAMMAR OF ORNAMENT. By Owen Jones, Architect. MIllustrated by 


Examples from various Styles of Ornament. 112 Plates. Day and Son, 
London. 


THE inventor of movable types, says the venerable Teufelsdréckh, was disband- 
ing hired armies, cashiering most kings and senates, and creating a whole new 
democratic world. Has any one yet said what great things are being done by 
the men who are trying to banish ugliness from our streets and our homes, and 
to make both the outside and inside of our dwellings worthy of a world where 
there are forests, and flower-tressed meadows, and the plumage of birds; where 
the insects carry lessons of colour on their wings, and even the surface of a 
stagnant pool will show us the wonders of iridescence and the most delicate 
forms of leafage? They, too, are modifying opinions, for they are modifying 
men’s moods and habits, which are the mothers of opinions, having quite as 
much to do with their formation as the responsible father—Reason. Think of 
certain hideous manufacturing towns where the piety is chiefly a belief in 
copious perdition, and the pleasure is chiefly gin. The dingy surface of wall 
pierced by the ugliest windows, the staring shop-fronts, paper-hangings, carpets, 
brass and gilt mouldings, and advertising placards, have an effect akin to that 
of malaria; it is easy to understand that with such surroundings there is more 
belief in cruelty than in beneficence, and that the best earthly bliss attainable 
is the dulling of the external senses. For it is a fatal mistake to suppose that 
ugliness which is taken for beauty will answer all the purposes of beauty; the 
subtle relation between all kinds of truth and fitness in our life forbids that bad 
taste should ever be harmless to our moral sensibility or our intellectual 
discernment ; and—more than that—as it is probable that fine musical har- 
monies have a sanative influence over our bodily organisation, it is also probable 
that just colouring and lovely combinations of lines may be necessary to the 
complete well-being of our systems apart from any conscious delight in them. 
A savage may indulge in discordant chuckles and shrieks and gutturals, and 
think that they please the gods, but it does not follow that his frame would not 
be favourably wrought upon by the vibrations of a grand church organ. One 
sees a person capable of choosing the worst style of wall-paper become sud- 
denly afflicted by its ugliness under an attack of illness. And if an evil state 
of blood and lymph usually goes along with an evil state of mind, who shall 
say that the ugliness of our streets, the falsity of our ornamentation, the 
vulgarity of our upholstery, have not something to do with those bad tempers 
which breed false conclusions ? 

On several grounds it is possible to make a more speedy and extensive 
application of artistic reform to our interior decoration than to our external 
architecture. One of these grounds is that most of our ugly buildings must 
stand; we cannot afford to pull them down. But every year we are decorating 
interiors afresh, and people of modest means may benefit by the introduction of 
beautiful designs into stucco ornaments, paper-hangings, draperies, and carpets. 
Fine taste in the decoration of interiors is a benefit that spreads from the palace 
to the clerk’s house with one parlour. 

All honour, then, to the architect who has zealously vindicated the claim of 
internal ornamentation to be a part of the architect’s function, and has laboured 
to rescue that form of art which is most closely connected with the sanctities 
and pleasures of our hearths from the hands of uncultured tradesmen. All the 
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nation ought at present to know that this effort is peculiarly associated with the 
name of Mr. Owen Jones; and those who are most disposed to dispute with the 
architect about his colouring, must at least recognise the high artistic principle 
which has directed his attention to coloured ornamentation as a proper branch 
of architecture. One monument of his effort in this way is his ‘‘ Grammar of 
Ornament,” of which a new and cheaper edition has just been issued. The one 
point in which it differs from the original and more expensive edition, viz., the 
reduction in the size of the pages (the amount of matter and number of plates 
are unaltered), is really an advantage; it is now a very manageable folio, and 
when the reader is in a lounging mood may be held easily on the knees. It is 
a magnificent book; and those who know no more of it than the title, should be 
told that they will find in it a pictorial history of ornamental design, from its 
rudimentary condition as seen in the productions of savage tribes, through all 
the other great types of art—the Egyptian, Assyrian, ancient Persian, Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Arabian, Moresque, Mahommedan-Persian, Indian, Celtic, 
Medizval, Renaissance, Elizabethan, and Italian. The letter-press consists, 
first, of an introductory statement of fundamental principles of ornamentation 
—principles, says the author, which will be found to have been obeyed more or 
less instinctively by all nations in proportion as their art has been a genuine 
product of the national genius; and, secondly, of brief historical essays, some 
of them contributed by other eminent artists, presenting a commentary on each 
characteristic series of illustrations, with the useful appendage of bibliographical 
lists. 

The title ‘‘Grammar of Ornament” is.so far appropriate that it indicates 
what Mr. Owen Jones is most anxious to be understood concerning the object of 
his work, namely, that it is intended to illustrate historically the application of 
principles, and not to present a collection of models for mere copyists. The 
plates correspond to examples in syntax, not to be repeated parrot-like, but to 
be studied as embodiments of syntactical principles. There is a logic of form 
which cannot be departed from in ornamental design without a corresponding 
remoteness from perfection ; unmeaning, irrelevant lines are as bad as irrelevant 
words or clauses, that tend no whither. And as a suggestion towards the 
origination of fresh ornamental design, the work concludes with some beautiful 
drawings of leaves and flowers from nature, that the student, tracing in them 
the simple laws of form which underlie an immense variety in beauty, may the 
better discern the method by which the same laws were applied in the finest 
decorative work of the" past, and may have all the clearer prospect of the 
unexhausted possibilities of freshness which lie before him, if, refraining from 
mere imitation, he will seek only such likeness to existing forms of ornamental 
art as arises from following like principles of combination. 


GEORGE ELIOT. | 


Some Account or GoTnHic ARCHITECTURE IN Span. By G. E. Srreer. 
With Woodcuts. John Murray, London. 1865. 


TuIs very handsome volume is, it may be hoped, only an instalment of what 
architectural Spain will yield if Mr. Street and other similarly qualified 
explorers are encouraged to draw and measure in the great Peninsula. . The 
raison d’étre for such a publication, and the spirit in which Mr. Street has 
undertaken it, may be judged from a few words in his preface. After summing 
up the labours of his predecessors, he says :— 

‘‘ Seeing how complete is the ignorance which up to the present time we have 
laboured under, as to the true’history and nature of Gothic architecture in Spain, 
I commit this yolume to the reader with a fair trust that what has been the 
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occupation of all my leisure moments for the last two or three years—a work 
not only of much labour at home, but of considerable labour also in long 
journeys taken year after year for this object alone—will not be found an 
unwelcome addition to the literature of Christian art.” 

This programme has been carried out by Mr. Street with the taste and con- 
scientious labour which are naturally to be looked for at the hands of one of our 
leading architects, who, like Mr. Butterfield, Mr. Burgess, or Mr. Waterhouse, is not 
more distinguished above some of his contemporaries for the creative power with 
which he handles his art, than for the pains which he takes to complete every 
portion to the best of his ownability. The field which the book covers includes 
the Cathedrals of Burgos, Salamanca, Zamora, Leon, Santiago, Avila, Siguenza, 
Toledo, Valencia, Tarragona, Barcelona, Gerona, Lerida, Tudela, and Pamplona, 
with about as many other churches of importance. [or almost all Mr. Street 
has supplied us with excellent plans, which in the majority of instances are 
either the first ever properly laid down, or the first accessible in England; and 
he has filled his book with careful illustrative woodcuts. Engraved on the 
scale adopted, they have perhaps a little too much the effect of diagrams—a style 
into which the author’s wish to avoid false picturesqueness and to tell the 
essential truth has probably led him. Is it too much to hope that some 
wealthy Englishman may be found to do for Spain what Mr. Gally Knight 
honourably attempted for Italy, and to entrust Mr. Street with the preparation 
of a volume of full-sized engravings ? 

It will be seen that several of the most popularly known buildings of 
Spain, as those of Seville and Granada, are not included in the series. 
Mr. Street has omitted them because they have been often described (he 
might have added, and greatly overrated as pieces of architecture), and 
because he wished to investigate ‘‘how the Christians and not how the 
Moors built in. Spain in the middle ages.” And, so far as the book 
goes, the result of the investigation would seem to be that the Christians 
built as the French taught them. Mr. Fergusson’s view, that ‘‘Gothic” in 
the common use of the term was exclusively due to the genius of Northern and 
Upper-Central France appears to be amply confirmed by Mr. Street’s experience. 
As we turn over his beautiful book the scales fall from our eyes. Beneath the 
elaborate excrescences of ornamental work which have hitherto been described 
or drawn as the essential features of a Spanish church, appears the severe but 
lovely outline of a French thirteenth century building. One noble cathedral 
after another is traced to I’rench architects or to I’'rench ecclesiastics. In Spain, 
as ‘elsewhere, the great thirteenth century shines forth in its strange creative 
fertility. This may be called the first lesson of the book. The second would 
be, that beyond what was thus planted in the country by foreign hands the 
true Gothic took no root in Spain. So soon as the French impulse died away, 
the genuine spirit of the Iberian race, which appears to be more thoroughly 
incapable of art than any other (at least) of Western Europe, asserts itself. 
We find now a few not very valuable Moresco suggestions, and a considerable 
infusion of a bad style of decoration from Flemish and German sources; but, want- 
ing any native sympathy, Gothic architecture rapidly declined in Spain; and we 
can hardly, judging from the specimens given, rate the cathedrals of the fifteenth 
century higher than those later works which Mr. Street summarily dismisses as 
Pagan—an epithet, by the way, which (in his estimation) seems to connote some- 
thing extremely wrong. As models of convenient, though not of graceful, 
arrangement, there is, however, much to be learned from the enormous structures 
which the wealth of the wealthiest nation of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
lavished over the land; and everything which Mr. Street tells of them is almost 
as new to English readers as if he were describing the architecture of the 
Argentine Republic. He has done us a great service, which is the more 
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estimable as the work of a man engaged in an engrossing business; but one 
is often tempted to believe that it is only those who seem to have no leisure for 
anything who somehow find time for everything. Let us hope that he will 
write us more books, and build us, not only more churches, but (what isa much 
greater need) more houses in a style fit for civilised men to look at. 

F. T. PALGRAVE. 


HavunTED Lonpon. By WALTER THoRNBURY. Illustrated by F. W. Fam- 
HOLT, F.S.A. Hurst and Blackett, London. 


THE author of ‘“‘ Haunted London” is a book-maker by profession, and as a 
manufacturer of literary ware we suppose his chief aim is to turn out an article 
which will please the public and satisfy his publishers. These motives are no 
doubt legitimate, and if Mr. Thornbury is more anxious to produce what will 
attract his readers than to gain respect and approval in the world of letters, his 
critics, although they may believe him to be capable of better things, have no 
reason to complain. That he is careless, inartistic, inaccurate, Mr. Thornbury 
has been often told, and appears willing to acknowledge; but he knows at 
the same time how to be lively, readable, and often extremely entertaining, and 
such virtues will hide a multitude of literary defects. 

‘**Haunted London,” although a loosely-written compilation, may be com- 
mended for these qualities. It is an agreeable book, and one to which we can 
recur again and again. The whole composition is, indeed, a medley drawn from 
various but obvious sources. The very words employed by his authorities are 
frequently used again by Mr. Thornbury without special acknowledgment; he 
makes statements twice over, and statements which are not always correct; he 
sometimes drawls over several paragraphs what might be better told in a few 
lines; and of the original remarks scattered through the volume, some offend 
against good taste and others against good grammar. Mr. Thornbury is as free 
with his offensive appellations as a Billingsgate woman with her tongue; it must 
be owned, however, that he praises with an almost equal prodigality, and every 
man or woman introduced into his pages is dubbed with some epithet to signify 
the writer’s approval or contempt. 

Thus we have “that sluggish, muddy-minded, and certainly out-witted man 
Sir Thomas Fairfax,” ‘‘ that fussy time-server Bishop Burnet,” ‘‘ that pompous 
impostor and contemptible dauber Kent,” ‘‘ that eccentric heretic Whiston,” 
“that learned and amiable gentleman Mr. Evelyn,” ‘that dangerous Mrs. 
Knipp,” ‘handsome Jack Bannister,” ‘‘thrifty Garrick,” ‘‘choleric and 
Quixotic Lord Herbert,” and so on ad nauseam. This might be regarded as a 
trifling fault if it did not occur so frequently; there are other faults in the 
volume which are more important and equally offensive. Nevertheless, in spite 
of these drawbacks Mr. Thornbury’s gossip is not without its charm. He does 
rightly indeed in calling the volume ‘ patchwork,” but, regarded as patchwork, 
we see in it more to praise than to condemn. 

It will be remembered that in ‘‘ The Town,” a volume of which we are never 
weary, Mr. Leigh Hunt describes in his charming manner the remarkable 
characters and events associated with that portion of the metropolis which lies 
between St. Paul’s and St. James’s. Mr. Thornbury starts from Temple Bar, 
walks westward, till he turns up St. Martin’s Lane, and passes from thence 
through Long Acre and Drury Lane to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. A portion of the 
same ground is therefore covered by both writers. It would be invidious to 
compare them. Let it suffice to say that Mr. Thornbury does fealty to the 
essayist by following carefully in his steps. ‘‘ Haunted London” will not 
supersede ‘‘The Town ;” it will not, we venture to say, affect in the slightest 
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degree the circulation of Mr. Cunningham’s ‘‘ Hand-book.” To the one volume 
we shall always refer for racy anecdote and suggestive criticism, to the other 
for useful statistics and trustworthy information. Mr. Thornbury’s work will 
also claim attention in leisure moments, for, although never brilliant, it is 
seldom dull, and bears the marks of having been compiled by a writer who has 
an honest liking for his subject. If ‘‘ Haunted London” deserved even less 
praise than we have awarded it, Mr. Fairholt’s delightful illustrations would 
suffice to preserve it from corruption. 


MERLE LSE AT 


JOHN DENNIS. 


Trt Tucrett Cart DE RERuM Natura Lisri Sex. With a Translation and 
Notes. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
2 Vols. Bell and Daldy, London. 


Mr. Munro is one of the most eminent of our scholars, and has chosen the 
most difficult of editorial tasks, in the restoration of a text which must, to the 
end of time, remain greatly conjectural. He has followed closely, yet critically, 
the lead of Lachmann, who, with all his boldness, was so sagacious and so 
learned that Hermann properly cautioned those who dissented from his views to 
consider whether the fault did not lie with them. It is certain that Lachmann’s 
acuteness has enabled him to reconstruct a lost archetype, as paleeontologists 
have reconstructed vertebrate types, now no longer in existence; but scholars 
are not ready to accept all the details; and Mr. Munro, with a profound venera- 
tion for what Lachmann has done, does not hesitate occasionally to correct him. 
On the success with which he has performed his delicate and laborious task we 
must leave more competent critics to decide; our notice is intended only for the 
wider public that may desire to know what are the claims of this edition on 
attention. 

First, we remark that it is an eminently useful edition. In the distribution 
of its matter, no less than in the succinct elaborateness of its contents, it is 
quite a model. The first volume contains the text in clear and elegant type, 
settled after minute and exhaustive collation, and illustrated by a prose transla- 
tion at the foot of each page—very remarkable among translations of the 
classics for the extraordinary vigour and felicity with which it renders the 
meaning and beauty as well as ruggedness of the original. Lucretius is 
undoubtedly a splendid writer. He has passages unsurpassed in Latin poetry. 
But he is also at times a rugged and prosaic writer, and very much of his poem 
is as fatiguing to the sesthetic as it is to the philosophic sense. With Mr. 
Munro’s admirable version at the bottom of the page many a reader, we suspect, 
will at times gratefully quit the original, to move more rapidly and pleasantly 
through the duller passages in prose, recurring to the verse when the poet rises 
again into eloquence. 

The second yolume contains a minute account of the formation of the text, 
the critical apparatus, and a long commentary, which might easily have been 
longer, but which Mr. Munro, with a wise fortitude controlling editorial 
impulses, has kept within very moderate compass. This commentary ought to 
be in the hands of all who are studying Lucretius. It is very suggestive and 
instructive reading. It implies even more than it displays—a wide and various 
erudition at the service of a candid and thoughtful mind. Indeed, throughout 
these yolumes we are impressed with a sense of the reticence of power. 
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Ir used to be held that a hundred years were wanted to make a poet’s 
reputation, and that no man was a prophet in his own country. We 
have, I think, changed all that, and are both able and willing to give 
a man the honour that is due to him, not only among his own people, 
but in his own days. We appreciate excellence more quickly than 
we were wont to do, and are, I think, somewhat more just than were 
our ancestors in bestowing with enthusiasm praise upon those who are 
our immediate neighbours and associates. And it is well that it should 
be so. Though something of arrogance may be thus engendered, and 
though praise taken in excess: is a dangerous stimulant, this early 
recognition of our poets is, upon the whole, good and just. Those who 
work among us honestly and well, at work of the highest class, and 
who of all our workmen are the greatest,—why should they not have 
their reward,—have it, and taste it, and live upon it in their own 
homes, warming themselves with the comfortable fires lighted by the 
admiration of their contemporaries? I do not believe that the con- 
fidence which any poet may feel in the praises of posterity suffices 
for him. I do not believe the poet himself when he tells me that 
itisso. The nature of such a one,if such there be, must be not 
only grand and godlike, but cold, also, and inhuman. For myself, 
knowing that warm, instant, loving praise is the sweetest cup that 
can be put to a poet’s lips, I would fain see the chalice largely filled 
for those who are still among us and have shown themselves to be 
poets indeed. ; 

And the cup has in our own days been filled to the brim more than 
once or twice with generous hands. Alfred Tennyson has received, and 
is receiving, a homage more devoted than was perhaps ever paid to a 


(1) Henry Tartor’s Porms. 3 Vols. Chapman and Hall, London. 1864. 
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living writer. It is that full measure of recognition which was given 
in their own times to some of the Italian painters. Mrs. Browning, 
whom—alas and alas!—we cannot now reckon among our living 
bards, in her own life only just fell short of that unchecked appre- 
ciation which her genius is now acquiring; and her husband, Robert 
Browning, is growing upon us from day to day, and has only to put 
out his arm and strike one stroke stronger than the last, and the per- 
fect wreath will be ready for his head before the hoar-frost of age has 
touched it. As regards Henry Taylor, whose collected poems, dramatic 
and lyric, are now in my hands, I remember the burst of admiration 
with which “Philip Van Artevelde” was received on its first appearance, 
now more than thirty years since. That work has held its ground, and 
all that has since come from Mr. Taylor has had awarded to it the trade 
mark, or critic’s warranty, of a true poet’s work ; but it has seemed that 
of late the peculiar strength of Mr. Taylor’s muse, that perfect judg- 
ment joined to perfect poetical expression which is peculiarly his own, 
has missed, in some degree, the full recognition which it is specially 
entitled to claim from English intelligence and English criticism. 
And this, if it be so, is the more remarkable,—the more worthy of 
present note,—inasmuch as his work is essentially needed to make up 
the complement of the poetry of the present age. The skilled melody 
of Tennyson, by which our ears are always ravished while our intellect 
is satisfied, never yields itself to any prolonged effort. Tennyson 
sings to us as no other English poet has sung; but he only sings. 
Mrs. Browning, too, has sung to us wonderfully. Who will ever 
forget Pan as he sat by the river, or the tale which she there told us 
of her own sorrows as a singer? And she has also made greater 
efforts, and in prolonged story has given us the fruits of her vivid 
imagination with the grace and pathos which poetry can give, and 
which prose can never produce. Of all classes of poetry, after the 
dramatic, this is probably the most powerful in its influence; for it 
forces the reader to identify himself, as the drama does still more 
fixedly, with the images and creations of the author. But in this 
respect, as, indeed, in others, it is less powerful than the drama. 
Robert Browning also delights to tell his story ; but with him thought 
and reasoning are so apt to overlay the passion and action of his person- 
ages, as to rob him of the advantages of clear narrative. Now among 
us plain English, a plain narrative, whether in verse or prose, is 
everything. But the form of drama which Henry Taylor has chosen, 
*—and of which “Van Artevelde,” as it was in time much the first 
example, so also is it in weight and general excellence the foremost,— 
has exacted from him a continuity of work which Tennyson has never 
attempted; a strictness also, and, if I may so say, a sobriety in design 
and execution for which the mind of Mrs. Browning was too impe- 
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tuous; and, at the same time, a lucid clearness of narrative which has, 
I think, never been surpassed, and which, if Robert Browning would 
condescend to acknowledge its value and adopt its use, would yet 
make him second to none of the four. 

And this admirable perspicuity has come, as the reader soon learns, 
from no lack of thoughtfulness, from no want of philosophy, from no 
meagreness of mind in the poet. Though the motion is often quick 
and always progressive in Mr. Taylor’s plays, though there is much 
of humour in them and much also of pathos, he does not depend on 
action only for his effect; but lays bare and examines the sources of 
action, and shows the early, underground springs of the mind from 
which the rivers of thought well up to the light with admirable 
success. I do not know that we have a clearer idea of the inward 
working of Hamlet’s mind than we have of that of Van Artevelde, as 
he rises through patriotism from the contented philosophy of private 
life to be the saviour of his city and dictator of his countrymen; and 
afterwards falls through too close a contact with worldly greatness 
and worldly ways into sin, violence, and destruction. 

The three volumes now in question contain Henry Taylor’s col- 
lected poems. Of these by far the larger portion is comprised in six 
dramas. These are the two parts of “Philip Van Artevelde” in the 
first volume; “ Edwin the Fair,” and “Isaac Comnenus,” in the 
second; and in the third the “Sicilian Summer,” “St. Clement’s 
Eve,” and certain minor poems which fill some fifty or sixty pages. 
In the first volume, also, between the two parts, or different plays, of 
“Van Artevelde,” there is a lyrical interlude, called the “Lay of 
Elena.” It will therefore be seen that though Mr. Taylor, as a 
poet, has not absolutely confined himself to the writing of dramas, his 
work beyond and outside that has not been extensive. 

And I think that he has understood his own strength in this. In- 
deed, in his preface to the “ Van Artevelde,”’ which is a critical dis- 
quisition on the dangers and weaknesses of romantic poetry in general, 
and especially of that class of romantic poetry which Mr. Taylor calls 
Byronian, he clearly shows us how necessary for his own satisfaction 
are the fulness, and strictness, and discretion in expression, which the 
drama allows and demands. Essentially English, he requires that 
fair play shall be given to every thought, and that his reader shall see 
all his mind. To captivate the ear with soft sours, or the senses 
with confused, undefined ideas, which the poet himself does not trouble 
himself to unravel, is not only beneath him, but altogether antago- 
nistic to his instinct, as a man. That Byron did this,—that he poured 
forth poem after poem, never thinking out his thoughts to their con- 
clusions, but clothing them in words which, by their own sweetness, 
half hid the crudities of his mind,—Mr. Taylor has felt; and, as he 
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felt it, has been indignant. The work so done has, to his thinking, 
not been honest work, and he has perceived, almost unconsciously, 
that that could not be his line. But yet, as though desirous of showing 
himself to be free from prejudice, he has tried his hand at lyrics, and 
in his early days, together with the “ Van Artevelde,” gave us the 
interlude of “Elena.” Since that there have come the other minor 
poems,—a sonnet or two, a song or two, an ode, and the like. They 
have served chiefly to show that their author cannot put off his 
thoughtfulness and put on prettiness in lieu of it; and, indeed, they 
show also that he cannot clothe his thoughtfulness in mere pretti- 
nesses. The lay of “Elena,” which is the longest of these smaller 
poems, is not satisfactory. It purports to tell us the early history of 
the heroine of the second part of the drama, and was written, per- 
haps, with some consciousness on the part of Mr. Taylor, that the 
character of Elena in the play requires the sort of apology which the 
story of the lady’s early history may be supposed to give. This 
purpose, if such purpose be needed, it subserves; but, taken on its 
own merits, the lay of “Elena” fills us with none of that sense of 
luxury which both Shelley and Byron gave us so profusely. Mr. 
Taylor’s romance is cold, even when it attempts warmth. That 
Elena should have loved in vain, and have fallen, as told us in the 
interlude, will bring tears to the eyes of no man or woman. The 
lines will stick in the memory of none of us, let them be read ever so 
early in life; whereas, how many of Byron’s weakest lines, and of 
Moore’s also,—lines which contain no thought,—will hang by us, 
like burrs, while memory remains? The character of Elena, as it 
comes to be portrayed afterwards,—her strength, her wit, her pas- 
sion, her sufferings, her remorse, her indignation, and her love; nay, 
many of her very words,—these remain to us, and will remain, be- 
cause they came from the hand of the master when he was using the 
tools which were his own. But he almost always misses the niceness 
of lyrical expression. He is telling us how Elena, after the crushing 
ruin of early sorrow which came upon her, partly recovers her 
strength, and how in that recovery she assumed a higher spirit than 
had heretofore been hers. 


‘* And when she rallied thus, more high 
Her spirits ran, she knew not why, 
Than was their wont in times than these 
Less troubled, with a heart at ease. 

So meet extremes; so joy’s revound 
Is highest from the hollowest ground ; 
So vessels with the storm that strive 
Pitch higher as they deeplier dive.” 


There is thought in every word of these lines, thought thoroughly 
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worked out and expressed ; but there is so little of ease in the expres- 
sion, and such a total absence of lyrical sweetness, that the passage 
is, and I doubt not will remain, unknown, though it contains the 
key-note to the whole character of Elena,—a character which is 
almost perfect in its humanity. And the same, or nearly the same, 
must be said of the other small poems; they have none of that skilled 
melody, that acquired perfection of musical expression, of which I 
spoke when mentioning Tennyson’s name. ‘There is, indeed, a piece 
called the “ Eve of the Conquest,” in which Henry Taylor is himself, 
and speaks to us with his own full, well-sustained, sufficient voice ; 
but it is what it is simply because it is written, though not in dra- 
matic form, with dramatic instincts and dramatic properties. Through 
the greater part of it King Harold is supposed to speak, addressing 
himself to his daughter on the eve of the battle which lost him his 
kingdom and his life; and for such speech the poet had all the neces- 
sary power. 

But it is as a dramatist, and a dramatist only, that the poet Henry 
Taylor will be known ; and as a dramatist who, in none of his plays, 
has prepared his work for stage representation. There is something 
in this selection of the form of a play, together with the avowed 
intention of disregarding all stage requirements, which almost needs 
an apology; but whether that apology can be given or not, they who 
make themselves conversant with these poems, cannot fail to per- 
ceive that the mode of expression which the poet has chosen is exactly 
that which is most fitted to the peculiarities of his genius. He has 
not that fine and accurate touch as to all the little matters of life 
and the small feelings of men and- women, which Shakespere 
possessed in abundance, and Moliére in still greater profusion; and 
which is, perhaps, necessary to poets who are to be immortal both 
in the closet and on the stage; but he has, perhaps, as complete 
a power of impersonation in dialogue as has ever been exhibited 
by a dramatic writer. The distinctness of his characters, not only 
from each other, but of each from himself under different cir- 
cumstances and in different periods, is so perfect, that absolute indi- 
viduality is achieved. The words spoken by Adriana could be spoken 
by none but Adriana; and those spoken by Van Artevelde in the 
second play could not have been spoken by Van Artevelde in the first 
play. And then, too, all the sharpness of dialogue is, as it were, at 
his fingers’ ends. Mr. Taylor has been able to fill up his canvases and 
to make his pictures altogether complete, without the external aids of 
description ornarrative. In “Edwin the Fair,” andalso in “St. Clement’s 

ive,” the stories are told as plainly as though some chronicler were 
telling them ; but by the dramatic form in which they are told, they 
gain a sharpness and precision which no chronicler could give them, 
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‘and which, as I think, no other form of poetry can produce with equal 
power. 

The two parts of “ Van Artevelde” came out together in 1884, and 
it may be as well at once to declare my conviction that the author has 
never yet equalled his first work. Why this should be so he has given 
us no sign by which we may know. From time to time, as late as a 
year or two back,—in 1862, when his last play appeared,—he has 
given us reason for believing that this has come from no diminution of 
mental powers. In “St. Clement’s Eve” there is poetry as excellent 
and character as well developed as in his two first dramas; but there 
has been no sustained energy, no magnitude of conception worked 
out to its legitimate conclusion, equal to that displayed in “Van 
Artevelde.” It may be that in his earlier years the poet could afford 
to give to his work an amount of time,—which ever means an amount 
of labour,—which now, in his mellower years, he grudges. If this 
be so, we can only hope that in his evening of life full leisure 
may return to him, and that another “ Van Artevelde” may be the 
result. 

The story of Philip Van Artevelde, the son of Jacques, the brewer of 
Ghent, is told in the ten acts of the two plays, commencing with the 
period when Philip was first called into prominence in his city, and 
ending with his defeat and death ; and it is told with much more than 
the clearness of history. Whether the picture it gives us of life in the 
free cities of Flanders at the beginning of the fifteenth century is a true 
picture, no one can say. It probably is very unlike the truth. But it has 
all the appearance of truth ; it possesses perfect verisimilitude ; and, as 
we have to do with a poet and not with an historian, we have no right 
to look beyond that. We are carried back bodily to the old days, and 
see and hear the men and women, and seem to know how it was that 
Van Artevelde became leader of the White Hoods in Ghent. A certain 
earl was then Lord of Bruges, and there had come offence between 
this earl and the city of Ghent, and the offence had led to war, and 
the earl was resolved that Ghent should be no longer free. Now the 
captains of the men of Ghent had been rough men,—one Vanden 
Bosch among them, a character with whose roughness the reader 
becomes strangely enamoured,—and had harried the citizens, whom 
they were protecting against the earl ; and things were going badly 
with the White Hoods, and they wanted a new leader whom the town 
would love, or at least endure ;—and in their straits, their choice fell 
upon Van Artevelde. When Vanden Bosch, who had thought that 
this new captain would be a puppet in his hands, endeavours to frighten 
‘him out of his course, Van Artevelde explains himself and his purpose 
with all the majesty of a true leader of men :— 
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Vanden Bosch. This comes of lifting dreamers into power. 
I tell thee in this strait and stress of famine 
The people but to pave the way for peace 
Would instantly despatch our heads to Bruges. 
Once and again I warn thee that thy life 
Hangs by a thread. 
Artevelde. Why, know I not it does. 
What has it hung by else since Uta’s eve ? 
Did I not by my own advised choice 
Place it in jeopardy for certain ends ? 
And what were these? To prop thy tottering state ? 
To float thee o’er a reef, and that performed 
To cater for our joint security ? 
No, verily ; not such my high ambition. 
I bent my thoughts on yonder city’s weal ; 
I looked to giva it victory and freedom ; 
And working to th: * end, by consequence 
From one great peril did deliver thee ;— 
Not for the love of thee, or of thy life, 
Which I regard not, but the city’s service. 


And then he becomes the leader of the White Hoods, in which 
office his enemies within the city are of more trouble to him than the 
Earl of Flanders and the men of Ghent. Certain burgesses of Bruges, 
and a traitor knight, Sir Guy of Occo, who is a sort of patron of the 
city, have been to Bruges to get terms from the earl ;—for the city is 
in difficulty, there is no food, and things are going badly with the 
citizens. Vanden Bosch, with his men at arms, can endure no treaty, 
for on them the earl’s wrath would fall with fatal certainty. There is 
a grand scene in which these two burgesses, Sir Simon Bette and Sir 
Guisebert Grutt, come before the citizens, and explain to them the 
terms on which the earl is willing to make peace. The two knights 
come forward and make their speeches, and are at once murdered, 
—one by the hand of Artevelde himself, and the other by Vanden 
Bosch, at Artevelde’s instigation. Whether or no the poet has been 
right in defiling his hero’s hand with the deed, the reader is inclined to 
doubt. The plea on which it is done is of the flimsiest. Van Artevelde, 
as captain of the city, has declared that he, and he alone, will have 
the power of life and death in his own hands. The message from the 
earl, brought by the burgesses, requires the rendition to the earl of 
three hundred citizens,—to be dealt with as the earl may please ; 
and as to this message Van <Artevelde is addressing the concourse 
around him :— 

“Pardon me, sir knights, 
I had forgotten, looking back and back, 
From felony to felony foregoing, 
This present civil message which ye bring ;— 
Three hundred citizens to be surrendered 
Up to that mercy which I tell you of. 
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Have some of you seemed braver than their fellows, 
Their courage is their surest condemnation. 
They are marked men, and not a man stands here 
But may be so. Your pardon, sirs, again ; 
[To Grutt and Bette. 

You are the pickers and the choosers here, 
And doubtless you’re all safe, ye think,—ha, ha! 
But we have picked and chosen too, sir knights. 

What was the law for I made yesterday ? 

What, is it you that would deliver up 

Three hundred citizens to certain death ? 

Ho, Vanden Bosch ; have at these traitors ”»—— 

[Stabs Grutt, who falls. 

And then Vanden Bosch stabs the other! This is sharp practice for 
a man of justice ; and the reader hardly becomes better reconciled with 
the deed when he hears that Artevelde has thus revenged himself upon 
men who had caused his father’s death. One is driven to remember 
the roughness of the times, and to coax an apology out of that. But 
no one can doubt the spirit of the whole scene, or require any apology 
in regard to its dramatic elements. The whole of Artevelde’s speech 
to the citizens, from which I have just quoted the last lines, is so 
grand and thoughtful, that I would fain repeat it all here if I dared. 
One or two passages I will quote. He is speaking of the White 
Hood leaders who have already fallen :— 


‘*They died like heroes ; for no recreant step 
Had e’er dishonoured them, no stain of fear, 
No base despair, no cowardly recoil. 
They had the hearts of freemen to the last, 
And the free blood that bounded in their veins 
Was shed for freedom with a liberal joy. 
But had they guessed, or could they but have dreamed, 
The great examples which they died to show 
Should fall so flat, should shine so fruitless here, 
That men should say, ‘ For liberty these died, 
Wherefore let us be slaves,’—had they thought this, 
Oh then, with what an agony of shame, 
Their blushing faces buried in the dust, 
Had their great spirits parted hence for heaven!” 


Then he tells them of the sort of forgiveness which the city may 
expect from the earl. 


‘Oh, sirs, look round you, lest ye be deceived. 
Forgiveness may be spoken with the tongue, 
Forgiveness may be written with the pen, 
But think not that the parchment and mouth pardon 
Will e’er eject old hatreds from the heart. 
There’s that betwixt you been which men remember, 
Till they forget themselves ; till all’s forgot ; 
Till the deep sleep falls on them in that bed! 

From which no morrow’s mischief wakes them up.” 
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The earl’s terms are rejected, and the city, famine-stricken as it is, 
holds out under Artevelde’s governance. Then the earl swears an 
oath. He will drink no wine till Ghent lies desolate,—an oath which 
he afterwards keeps by desiring his cupbearer to bring him brandy 
at his dinner. Then other terms are sent. The citizens shall go out 
and meet the earl with ropes round their necks, and shirts only to 
their backs, and shall be as his slaves ;—but as slaves they shall still 
live. There is an exquisite scene on a church tower,—indeed, two 
exquisite scenes,—in which Artevelde and Vanden Bosch quarrel as 
to the reception of the herald who brings these second terms. Van- 
den Bosch argues that his own life, that both their lives, will be 
sacrificed ; and Artevelde answers him— 

** Thy life again ! 
Why what a very slave of life art thou ! 
Look round about on this once populous town : 
Not one of these innumerous housetops 
But hides some spectral form of misery, 
Some peevish, pining child, and mourning mother ; 
Some aged man that in his dotage scolds, 
Not knowing why he hungers,—some cold corse 
That lies unstraightened where the spirit left it. 
Look round and answer what thy life can be 
To tell for more than dust upon the balance.” 

The earl’s heralds are let into the town, and Van Artevelde 
discusses with the people the expediency of submitting and the 
practicability of further opposition. It is acknowledged that they 
cannot longer continue to hold the city as their food is consumed ; 
and they determine, therefore, to go forth and attack the earl in his 
own home at Bruges. This is done. Van Artevelde, at the head of 
five thousand men of Ghent, makes his way to the gates of Bruges, 
entices the citizens out after a day’s carousal, and there fights his 
battle and gains his victory with that happy facility which is so easy 
in poetry. 

Such is the historic movement of the first of the two dramas; but 
the charm of the play lies much in the characters of the two ladies, 
Clara, Van Artevelde’s sister, and Adriana, who becomes his wife. Two 
women fairer to the mind’s eye, more winning in their discourse, more 
feminine or more spirited, were never conceived by poet. And the 
contrast between them gives to each a sharpness of modelling which 
seems to leave no corner of the character of either of them unexplored. 
Clara is full of wit, and can be severe in her satire when she pleases. 
Of all the personages to whom Mr. Taylor has introduced us, Clara 
Van Artevelde is probably the one in delineating whom he has best 
shown to us the playful side of his fancy. She is as arch as Rosalind, 
but in her archness never goes beyond the natural wit and bearing of 
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a woman. Henry Taylor’s ladies are always ladies, and Clara with her 
frolic and fun is as perfect a lady as any. Her friend Adriana, who 
is wealthy, is sought in marriage by the false knight, Sir Guy of 
Occo, and, at our first introduction to the two girls, Clara is coun- 
selling Adriana as to the manner in which she shall receive this 
lover’s suit. Then a page comes to them, saying that this Sir Guy 
is at the door asking to be seen, and the page’s advice is asked. 
Nothing can be prettier than the whole scene, or brighter in the 
telling. Clara quizzes the page for being young. 
Page. T am almost as old as you. 
Clara. I grant thee ; 
But we are women when boys are but boys. 
God gives us grace to ripen and grow wise 
Some six years earlier. I thank Heaven for it ; 
We grow upon the sunny side of the wall. 
Page. Methinks your wisdom grows on the windy side, 
And bears but little fruit. 
Clara. What! malapert. 
It bears more fruit than thou hast wit to steal, 
Or stomach to digest. Were I thy tutor 
To teach thee wisdom, and beheld such store 
Of goodly fruitage, I should say to thee, 
‘**Rob me this orchard.” Then wouldst thou reply, 
‘* Five feet three inches stand I in my shoes, 
And yet I cannot reach to pluck these plums, 
So loftily they flourish.” God ha’ mercy, 
Here comes the knight upon an ambling nag. 
Now, Adriana ! 

Then the knight comes in, and having encountered Clara’s wit, not 
without considerable detriment to his own self-estimation, is left to 
plead his suit with Adriana. And in different sort he meets with treat- 
ment equally severe from her. The scene, when it is thus over, leaves 
the reader with a clear conception of the different characters of the two 
women, and a full understanding that though the poet has intended 
to do much for Clara, Adriana is the woman of his heart, the heroine 
on whom he intends to lavish all that he has to give of what is 
femininely heroic. Of course she will have none of the Lord of Occo ; 
and the Lord of Occo perceiving that Van Artevelde is likely to be 
more successful, resolves to work his rival’s ruin through the anger of 
the Earl of Flanders. Thus the two stories, the love story,—and 
Clara also has a lover, a knight in the service of the earl, one Sir 
Walter d’Arlon,—and the tale from history, go on together. Van 
Artevelde, in his love, moralises about women. He is speaking toa 
trusted friend of his, one John of Heda. 

Artevelde. Now, father, mark you that; hearts soft as wax 
These damsels would be thought to bear about ; 
Yet ever is the bloodiest knight the best. 
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Father John. Tt is most true. Full many a dame I’ve known 
Who'd faint and sicken at the sight of blood, 
And shriek, and wring her hands and rend her hair 
To see her lord brought wounded to the door ; 
And many a one I’ve known to pine with dread 
Of such mishap or worse,—lie down in fear, 
The nightmare sole sad partner of her bed, 
Rise up in horror to recount bad dreams, 
And seek to witches to interpret them ;— 
This oft I’ve known; but never knew I one 
Who'd be content her lord should live at home 
Tn love and Christian charity and peace. 


Van Artevelde is successful in his wooing before he has taken upon 
himself the almost hopeless task of leading the White Hoods; but of 
course Adriana is not less devoted to him on that account. She, how- 
ever, has little means of assisting him during the siege, as she is 
carried off to Bruges by the villainy of Sir Guy of Occo. Clara 
remains, though she is tempted by her lover to escape from the 
horrors of the beleagured city. She will not quit her brother; but 
the scene between her and her lover’s messenger gives the poet another 
opportunity of showing his close insight into female character, and 
his skill in expressing his ideas. 

Clara. Alas, poor d’Arlon! Did I then say ‘‘ never?” 
It is a sharp, unkindly-sounding word. 
Tell him to ask me when the siege is raised. 
But then he shall not need; he can come hither. 
But tell him,—of your knowledge,—not from me,— 


The woman could not be of nature’s making, 
Whom, being kind, her misery made not kinder. 


At the end of the first drama Van Artevelde has obtained his great 
success. He has driven the Earl of Flanders out of Bruges, he has 
sent food to the famishing citizens of Ghent, he has rescued Adriana, 
and he is the lord of the ascendant in Flanders. Then comes the 
interlude of which I have spoken, telling us the early story of our 
future heroine ; and in the second drama we find Artevelde still noble, 
still loving his country, still struggling for freedom, still full of energy 
and resource ; but we immediately perceive that power and the pomp 
of generalship have done their work upon him, and that he is not the 
Van Artevelde, simple-minded even when most high-handed, whom 
we had known so well in the first part. The contrast between the 
man before he had risen to be a ruler and the man accustomed to 
ruling is carried out with an exactness that is marvellous. All creators 
of character in fiction, poets, playwrights, and novelists, are aware of 
the necessity which is upon them to maintain the unity of the charac- 
ters which they draw; and though they too frequently fail in their 
efforts, a certain consistency is generally attempted. By great masters 
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this has been done with masterly skill. Falstaff is Falstaff through- 
out,—the same Falstaff in one play asin the others. Don Quixote and 
Colonel Newcombe are instances in character drawing of wonderfully 
nice consistency. But the miracle achieved in Van Artevelde is in the 
progress of character,—or perhaps, I should rather say, in the retrogres- 
sion. The man is greater in the second part as regards power, and is 
very great also in his capacity for using power ; but still we feel that 
he has lost the godlike purity of the hero of our first drama, and we at 
once anticipate calamity and all the ruin of tragedy. Adriana is dead, 
and there has come a strange woman to the camp of the Flemish 
leader. She is the Elena of the interlude, and we are given to under- 
stand that she had escaped from the hands of a French royal duke, 
with whom she had lived as his mistress. This is the woman who 
takes the place of Adriana by Van Artevelde’s side! Such a blot on the 
character of such a man as Van Artevelde seems, when told as I am 
now telling it, to be fatal; but even’ such stain as this, told as it is by 
Mr. Taylor, carries with it an apology which almost every reader will 
accept. His handling of the character of Elena displays admirable 
delicacy ;—and yet it is as bold as it is delicate. She discourses of 
her own position without reticence. The character could not have 
been drawn without such openness of speech. And yet there is no 
offence,—not only none in word, but none in feeling. 

The historic story of the second drama is the contest between Van 
Artevelde and the chivalry of France, in which the son of the Flemish 
brewer comes ultimately by his death on the field of battle. The 
scenes are chiefly laid either in the French or Flemish camps, and the 
plot of the play is manceuvred by a certain Sir Fleureant of Heurlie, 
who visits Van Artevelde in company with a herald from the French 
camp, partly with the purpose of a military spy, and partly with the 
object of inducing Elena to go back to the royal duke. He is dis- 
covered in his character of spy by Van Artevelde,—having been 
allowed to perform his mission to the lady,—and is condemned to die. 
But Van Artevelde forgives him at the intercession of Elena, and 
allows him his liberty on parole. Sir Fleaureant, however, is as false 
as clever; and it is ultimately by his hand that Van Artevelde falls. 
In this play the action, if I may so say, is more efficacious than the 
plot. The reader is taken backwards and forwards between the French 
and Flemish camps, listening to the counsels of each, till he feels 
terribly certain that the side with which all his sympathies lie will be 
the losing side. Mr. Taylor’s success in producing this sympathy has 
been very great. With Van Artevelde im his fall and in his weakness, 
as with Van Artevelde in his power and purity, the mind takes part 
involuntarily. Let the reader in his:own person be as politically 
averse as he may to popular uprisings, to Wat Tyler and the 
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Jacquerie, he is here so carried away that he becomes of necessity 
a revolutionist for the nonce, as the reader of Scott’s novels becomes a 
Jacobite. And such has been Mr. Taylor’s power in this respect, that 
he who has read these plays early in life will unconsciously retain 
much of the feeling so engendered as a part of his future political 
principles. The finest passage in the two plays, the finest which 
Mr. Taylor probably ever wrote, is the message which Van Artevelde 
sends back to the French king. 


‘an Artevelde. Sir Herald, thou hast well discharged thyself 
Of an ill function. Take these links of gold, 
And with the company of words I give thee 
Back to the braggart king from whom thou cam’st. 
First, of my father :—had he lived to know 
His glories, deeds, and dignities postponed 
To names of barons, earls, and counts (that here 
Are to men’s ears importunately common 
As chimes to dwellers in the market-place), 
He, with a silent and a bitter mirth, 
Had listen’d to the boast ; may he his son 
Pardon for in comparison setting forth 
With his the name of this disconsolate earl. 
How stand they in the title-deeds-of fame ? 
What hold and heritage in distant times 
Doth each enjoy,—what posthumous possession ? 
The dusty chronicler with painful search, 
Long fingering forgotten scrolls, indites © 
That Louis Male was sometime Earl of Flanders ; 
That Louis Male his sometime earldom lost, 
Through wrongs by him committed; that he lived 
An outcast long in dole not undeserved, 
And died dependent. There the history ends ; 
And who of them that hear it wastes a thought 
On the unfriended fate of Louis Male ? 
But turn the page and look we for the tale 
Of Artevelde’s renown. What man was this ? 
He humbly born, he highly gifted rose, 
By steps of various enterprise, by skill, 
By native vigour, to wide sway, and took 
What his vain rival having could not keep. 
His glory shall not cease, though cloth of gold 
Wrap him no more, for not of golden cloth, 
Nor fur, nor minever, his greatness comes, 
Whose fortunes were inborn. Strip me the two, 
This were the humblest, that the noblest, beggar 
That ever braved a storm ! 


I may not venture to give the whole of the speech, but I will ask 
those who are not conversanf with it to refer to it, and then to say 
whether better politics were ever put into better verse. In studying 
Mr. Taylor’s works it is not only, perhaps not chiefly, the poetry of 
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the poct that delights us. It is that, joined to the thoughtfulness 
of the thinker and the manliness of the man ; and those things again 
joined to a perspicuity in narration which takes away all that 
difficulty in deciphering thought which too often attends the study of 
thoughtful poetry. The first necessity for every writer is, that what 
he writes shall be readable; the second, that the thing to be read shall 
have in it something that may be of advantage to the reader. Mr. 
Taylor is as careful as to that second point as any of our great authors; 
but as to the first, I think that he has never been excelled. I know 
nothing clearer or more delightfully easy to the reader than Van 
Artevelde’s story. I will give one more extract in proof of this 
assertion, and then I will have done with these two plays. Some 
citizens of Ypres are talking of the times, and one Winkel illustrates 
his idea of the French king’s humanity by a story. 


Winkel. Look you the earl— 
But hearken to a tale; once in my youth— 
Ah, Mistress Voorst! years, years, they steal upon us! 
But what! you’re comely yet,—well, in my youth, 
Occasion was that I should wend my way 
From Reninghelst to Ronques, to gather there 
Some monies that were owing me; the road 
Went wavering like jagged lightning through the moors,— 
For mind, Van Whelk, in those days Rening Fell 
Was not so sluiced as now. The night was near, 
And wore an ugly likeness to a storm, 
When I, misdoubting of my way and weary, 
Descried the flickering of a cottage fire 
Through the casements; thither sped my feet. 
The door was open’d by a buxom dame 
That smiled and bade me welcome, and great cheer 
She made me, with a jocund, stirring mien 
Of kindly entertainment, whilst with logs 
Crackled the fire, and seem’d the very pot 
To bubble in a hospitable hurry 
That I might sup betimes. Now say, Dame Voorst, 
Was not the mistress of this cottage lone, 
A kind, good soul ? 


Woman. Yea, truly was she, sir. 
Winkel. Master Van Whelk, what think you ? 
Whelk. Let me see; 

Did she take nothing from you ? 
Winkel. Not a stiver. 


Whelk. Why, that was charitable ; that was kind; 
That was a woman of the good old times. 
Winkel. Now mark, Van Whelk ; pow listen, Mistress Voorst. 
The seething-pan upon the fire contain’d 
Six craw-fish for my supper; as I stood 
Upon the ruddy hearth, my unlaced thoughts 
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Fall’n to a mood of idle cogitation, 
My eyes chanced fix upon the bubbling pot. 
Unconsciously awhile I gazed, as one 
Seeing that sees not; but ere long appear’d 
A tumbling and a labouring in the pot 
More than of boiling water; whereupon, 
Looking with eyes inquisitive, I saw 
The craw-fish rolling one upon another, 
Bouncing and tossing all their legs abroad, 
That writhed and twisted, as mix’d each with each 
They whirl’d about the pan. ‘‘God’s love!” quoth I, 
‘‘ These craw-fish are alive!” ‘‘ Yea, sir,” she answer’d, 
‘* They are not good but when they’re sodden quick.” 
I said no more, but turn’d me from the hearth, 
Feeling a sickness here; and inwardly 
I cried, ‘‘ Heigh-ho! that for one man’s supper 
Six of God’s creatures should be boil’d alive.” 
Woman. Lord help us, sir! you wail about the fish 
As they were Christians. 
Winkel. Look you, Mistress Voorst ; 
The king will be as kind to Louis Male 
As this good wife to me; of us mean folk 
He will take count as of so many craw-fish ; 
To please his cousin ’twere to him no sin 
To boil us in a pot. Back, back, Van Whelk! 
Here be the captains ! 

I pass by the scenes in the French council chamber, though they 
are so good in their way that it is a sin in criticism to pass them by 
without notice. There are assembled some dozen or more of French 
lords, and in some two dozen or more of short speeches, a distinctive 
picture of the individual character of each is left with the reader. 
Again, Van Artevelde is describing to one ambassador of his the 
characters of others whom he has sent on before, and the portraits 
which he draws of those men are so wonderfully clear, that they 
become types of character to him who remembers them. Lois de Vaux 
has ever been to me the type of the man who, seeing everything in 
sight clearly, can draw no conclusion from what he sees as to things 
not in sight. 

I will now pass on to the other plays, having left myself but small 
space in which to speak of them. The first of these, in point of time, 
is “ Edwin the Fair,” and that did not appear for some seven or eight 
years after “Van Artevelde.” It is not altogether satisfactory as 
coming from such a poet as Henry Taylor. It has the great merit of 
telling its story very clearly, a merit which Mr. Taylor never misses. 
And it has that verisimilitude of which I have before spoken. - The 
characters and incidents, as they are drawn and told, make us feel that 
such probably were the persons and such the course of events in the 
time of which the poet speaks. But the play, as a whole, leaves no 
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strong impress on the mind of the reader. It is read with plea- 
sure,—with the double pleasure arising from poetry and historic 
story,—but there is no personage that strikes the senses with power 
and leaves his picture clearly behind him. Dunstan, the saint and 
tyrant of the time, who did the king to death, is intended for such a 
part; but by some weakness the aim is missed, and Dunstan is not a 
great poetical success. Leolf is probably the best character in the play ; 
but even Leolf does not leave much with the reader. And the women 
of the play are weak. We expect something from the intriguing 
Emma, but that something we miss at last. 

“‘Tsaac Comnenus”’ is very much better, and chiefly for this reason, 
—that the character of Comnenus is drawn with a steady hand, and is 
cut powerfully, as it were, out of the marble. It is the story of the 
overthrow of one of the families who for a while held the Eastern 
Empire, and of the success of another, and has not, as such, that 
interest with us which the chronicles of Van Artevelde and of Dunstan 
possess. And indeed, Isaac Comnenus, who is the hero here, was not, 
I think, very great in history. But there is a majesty about the man 
as he is here drawn, and a fixed sobriety of heart and purpose, that 
force us to acknowledge the creation to be great. And there is wit 
in the play ; the exorcist is very witty. And the women, though 
their parts are comparatively small, leave their impress behind them. 
Theodora, with her injured love and guilty heart, is not, perhaps, as 
powerful as Mr. Taylor might have made her; but Anna Comnena is 
a gentle, loving woman, whom the reader will remember. The strength 
of the play, however, lies in the character of Isaac Comnenus. When 
he is wandering among the tombs and comes upon the grave of 
Irene, the poet misses, but only misses, to be as great as he has ever 
been. 

Leviore plectro is the legend with which Mr. Taylor graces his 
comedy called a “Sicilian Summer ;” and in a preface to the volume 
containing it,—which should rather have been inserted as a preface 
to the comedy itself,—he tells us that he has passed the age in which 
tragedy can be endured, and that he now writes for persons who, like 
himself, do not desire to be harrowed. But Mr. Taylor would never 
have achieved the highest order of success,—such fame as undoubt- 
edly will be his sooner or later,—as a writer of comedies. The 
“Sicilian Summer” is a pretty play, well told, always readable, giving 
assurance that it has come from a poet’s mint; but it leaves no mark 
behind. In this it is like so many of the plays of those old English 
dramatists whom we are in the habit of extolling, but which,—the 
plays themselves,—leave no impress on us. How many ordinary 
readers of English literature will undertake to say that they remember 
the characters and plots of the “Loyal Subject” and the “Mad 
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Lover?” And yet who is there that does not presume himself to be 
acquainted with the works of Beaumont and Fletcher? But of the 
characters and plots of “As You Like It” and “The Merchant of 
Venice” every ordinary reader has a clearly defined knowledge. The 
“Sicilian Summer”’ will be with us as are the “ Loyal Subject” and 
the “ Mad Lover;’’ but for “ Van Artevelde” I venture to foretell 
the other fate. 

“St. Clement’s Eve” is the last, and by much the latest, of Mr. 
Taylor’s plays, and I think that in merit it should be placed next to 
“Van Artevelde.” There is in its plot, or rather in its name, this 
fault,—that the special period of St. Clement’s Eve has very little to 
do with the story. There is a legend about St. Clement’s Eve, and 
of the Fleur de Lys as emblematic of the French throne, with which 
the reader is made acquainted; but the legend has no palpable con- 
nection with the story, and the play, had it been written two hundred 
years ago, would probably have been called “Cures for a King’s 
Malady.” But such names are now out of vogue. The chief charm 
of the play is in the beautiful humanity and struggling purity of the 
character of Iolande. At the end of a paper so long as this I may 
not venture to quote further; but it is not from lack of matter, or 
from the absence of temptation, that I abstain. The story of Iolande 
is wonderfully graceful, and, if original with Mr. Taylor, contains 
strong evidence of the fertility of his imagination. It has been 
declared from some priest’s oracle that a pure virgin, who shall have 
dipped her finger in the sacred contents of a certain vial, and shall 
lay it then on the king’s head, shall work the king’s cure. Iolande 
consents to try, doubting something as to her own purity, because she 
has loved where her love could not be purely given. She had loved a 
man whose wife was living,—but had learned to love him while she 
thought him unmarried. She could not quench her love,—but she 
could separate herself from the man. With so much purity,—with a 
feminine purity, which the reader knows to be perfect, she attempts 
her task. The king is not cured. That there was nothing in the 
vial, or even in the purity, to work such cure, we of course know; 
but Iolande, when her effort failed, gave all the blame to herself. Her 
love for the man had still been warm within her bosom,—and there- 
fore all her faith had been in vain. It is a pretty story, and prettily 
told; but that /evius plectrum, of which our poet had told us, when 
declaring, some ten years earlier, that he cared no longer to harrow 
or be harrowed by tragédy, had been altogether laid aside when St. 
Clement’s Eve was written. Of all Mr. Taylor’s dramas, this last is 
the most tragic. 

Mr. Taylor is subject to a propensity which I hardly know whether 
I should describe as a fault or a virtue. Ina reader it is a great and 
VoL. I. L 
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a comforting virtue; but in a writer it may lead to some danger. 
He makes the ideas and images of other men,—of other great men,— 
so completely his own by the strength of his appreciation, that he 
reproduces them unconsciously. In studying his works, ever and 
again the reader feels that some old well-loved note is sounding in 
his ear; and then, as he listens, the burden of the tune comes to him 
completed. It is only just to say that the tunes so repeated are 
always of the most approved melody. As an instance of this, I may 
quote the manner in which Montarges works upon the Duke of 
Burgundy, among the pictures of the Duke of Orleans, in which 
scene it is impossible to escape a reminiscence of Iago. And it is 
just to mention the single accusation to which, as far as I can judge, 
Mr. Taylor lays himself open in the construction of his words. He 
sometimes allows himself to use a terribly inflated epithet. “ God’s 
mandaments eterne ;” “the plangent wave;”’ “the vegetable dead;” 
and the “ gibbous moon,”’ cause us, as we read, some slight passing 
uneasiness. Now and again, too, a line is rough and unmusical,— 
will have itself absolutely scanned before we can let it pass us; but 
his offences in this direction are so unfrequent that mine is perhaps 
greater to mention them. 

At last I have done; and I feel that I owe some apology to my 
readers for going back, in this our new Review, to works which have 
been so long before the public as these plays of Mr. Taylor. My 
apology is this,—that I have loved them so long and well, that I 
cannot allow this opportunity of speaking of them in good company 
to pass by me. They are well known,—but not yet well known up 
to the measure of their deserts. That they will reach the fame due 
to them I do not in the least doubt ; but I would hurry on such justice 
if it might at all be in my power to do so. 

: AnTHONY TROLLOPE. 

















SPANTSH CHURCH AND EXCHEQUER. 


Span, the Spain of the present day, is of too little account in the 
general affairs of Europe to deserve much attention from busy politi- 
cians. Left to the study of the antiquarian or the artist, it is but 
casually noticed in the newspapers. Within the last few weeks, 
indeed, its affairs have attracted some exceptional comments; but as 
a rule they are passed over with a few stereotyped phrases in general 
eulogy of railways and constitutional government, and in particular 
condemnation of the treatment endured by the certificate holders. 
There are other and more general points of interest connected with 
the recent course of events in Spain, both as indicating the causes of 
that country’s returning prosperity after centuries of decline, and as 
affording an example of the practical working of a free system of 
government abruptly introduced among a people previously unaccus- 
tomed to the exercise of popular rights. It is in this lattter aspect 
that Spanish affairs are here examined. The following pages are 
addressed to a consideration of the effects of the new political system 
established in Spain, in so far as they are shown by the conduct of 
the government in regard to the Church, and to the financial adminis- 
tration of the country. The recent management of the national 
treasury will serve as one test of the success achieved in the new form 
of government, for the direction of measures in the raising and spend- 
ing of taxes is the branch of administration which most directly touches 
the interests of the people; therefore by its success in the conduct of 
finance may be judged the degree in which any government contributes 
to the daily well-being of its subjects; and this affords a ready, and, 
in a material point of view, a just standard of merit by which to pro- 
nounce between different political systems. 

The financial policy pursued in Spain is necessarily connected with 
the laws which gave to government possession of the Church lands ; for 
as financial difficulties contributed to promote those laws, so to them 
are due many of the most important measures adopted in the adminis- 
tration of the exchequer. Even the immediate social consequences 
of these laws cannot in fairness be considered, except in conjunction 
with their economical effects: any disadvantage with which they may 
have been attended must be regarded as the price paid for their mate- 
rial and financial benefits. 

Laws to liberate lands held in mortmain, and to appropriate Church 
property to the use of ‘the State have, in the course of the last half 
century, been several times passed by the Liberal party, and after- 
wards annulled or suspended by their opponents. The law under 
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which the large sales during recent years have been executed is that 
of the Ist May, 1855. Its action was indeed suspended in 1856; but 
since O’Donnell’s return to power in 1858 it has been uninterruptedly 
in force. This law absolutely put an end to all tenures of real pro- 
perty in mortmain. It provided for the sale, under the supervision 
of the central government, of all lands belonging to the Church, to 
the military orders, or to civil corporations, including among the 
latter the communal and provincial governments. It appropriated 
to the use of the State all the Church property and one-fifth of the 
property of the local governments. It ordered the Church to be 
indemnified by the gift of an amount of capital in three per cent. 
government stock equal to the computed value of the property 
confiscated. 

The law of 1855 finally completed the great scheme of the Liberals 
to destroy the independent power and property of the Church, to 
divide amongst small proprietors its possessions, and those held in 
mortmain by trusts and ¢orporations, and to put an end to the 
permanent retention of vast estates in the hands of great families. 
Some idea of the extent of the change introduced may be formed, 
when it is mentioned that the whole amount of property belonging 
to the Church and civil corporations before 1821, has been reckoned 
at the value of upwards of a hundred millions of English money. 
According to a statement made by a commission of the Cortes, the 
greater part of Spanish soil was, at the beginning of this century, 
held in mortmain, either as corporate property, or else under family 
entails. 

Under such a state of things there can be no doubt concerning 
the general expediency of the measures completed by the law of 1855. 
Their advantages in an economical point of view are incontestable 
and unbalanced. The sale in freehold of so vast an amount of 
property hitherto held in mortmain, was an incentive to private 
enterprise ; the appropriation of the proceeds to improve the means 
of communication and other works of public utility, was the surest 
means of developing the public wealth. In both respects the law of 
1855 forwarded the best material interests of the nation. 

- Whether it was not too extensive in its provisions is questionable. 
There appears, for instance, no sufficient reason why the property held 
in trust by charitable institutions should have been included in the 
forced sales. The investment proper to their funds was a matter of 
detail in their general administration, which, if it was bad, the 
government was free to reform and regulate ; but to force upon them 
an exchange of land rising in value for a fixed money payment from 
the State, was to dispose of government stock at their expense. 
A similar measure was adopted in France after the establishment of 
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the present Empire, when the Paris hospitals were made to sell 
their estates and invest the proceeds in government funds. Forcing 
large purchases of public stock naturally produces at the time a rise in 
its price, and, therefore, an apparent improvement of the government 
credit. It is an expedient for temporarily raising the reputation of the 
government of the day, perhaps at the eventual expense of the nation. 

The forced sale and part appropriation of the property belonging 
to the communes and provinces is open to similar criticism. Such 
a measure may possibly have become expedient on account of the 
inefficiency or doubtful honesty of the local administrations. As these 
had not long before been remodelled, the Cortes, on this point, may 
have béen acting on their private knowledge of the effects of the new 
organisation. Otherwise, looking at the fast increasing expenses of 
the provinces and municipalities, a law to place at the disposal of the 
central government one-fifth of the proceeds of their property and 
the whole of its management, seems rather calculated to increase the 
influence of the governing body at Madrid, than to advance the 
economical interests of the people at large, who have in effect to pay in 
extra local taxes for the advantage of having the property of their 
communes alienated. The substitution of money paid from the 
treasury, and of taxes levied by its authority, for revenues indepen- 
dently administered by the communal governments, has the manifest 
effect of subordinating the latter more strictly to the supervision and 
control of the central government. 

These considerations must be allowed some weight in judging the 
provisions of the law touching the property of civil corporations. 
The general scope of the measures of the Liberals against inalienable 
tenures, in their effects both upon Church and private property, were 
undoubtedly beneficial to Spain. 

With regard to private property, the law of 1841 had already 
abolished all the legal devices by which it used to be rendered 
inalienable. These were various and of ancient date. The system 
of “ Mayorazgos” (in French majorats), a kind of perpetual entail, 
had been embodied in the famous laws of Alonzo the Wise, as early as 
the thirteenth century. There had further arisen a variety of other 
tenures,’ which gave to each of a long succession of heirs no more 
than a life interest in the inherited estates. The laws regulating 
these tenures were complicated and obscure. The titles of an heir, 
and the powers they conferred on him, were frequent subjects of 
litigation ; and pending proceedings more dilatory than those of the 
unreformed Court of Chancery at Westminster, the estates remained 
without the control or management of a proprietor, while the income 


” (1) Such as those under the name of “ patronatos,” “ capellanias colativas,” as well 
as the “ fidei-comisos.”’ 
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accrued to lawyers and agents. Real estate was not the only property 
entailed. Some families held local taxes and rent charges in per- 
petuity, generally by virtue of ancient grants from the crown. To 
provide for the extinction of hereditary rights and prerogatives alike 
inconvenient to the holders and onerous to the community, was an 
unexceptionable measure. The Cortes, indeed, were generous in 
leaving the whole profits of alienations to the life-tenants and their 
immediate successors, on whom they thus conferred a pecuniary 
advantage. The royal government had formerly acted on a system 
more profitable to the State. In 1798, a part alienation of entailed 
estates was authorised by decree, on condition of a per- centage being 
paid to the crown. 

Politically, the abolition of these tenures in 1841 was of no great 
moment. During the last half century the action of the Spanish 
nobility in the State had been insignificant. The most ardent admirer 
of feudal traditions could have no cause to regret that they were per- 
mitted to alienate possessions which, in their hands, had perpetuated 
neither dignity nor power. If there be one benefit which society may 
expect from a privileged class of landed proprietors, it is a supply 
of good fighting material. In this respect Louis XV.’s courtier 
“noblesse”” always proved true to the traditions of their blood. In 
this respect the Polish nobles have always been found faithful to the 
instincts of their order. But in Spain, in the hour of their country’s 
supreme need, the men of the blue blood left obscure soldiers, and 
parish priests, and peasants, to lead Spanish knives against French 
bayonets. They abandoned their proper place at the head of those 
leaderless herds of poor savage peasants who struck out blindly for 
national freedom and honour. The influence thus forfeited could not 
have been restored by the entail in perpetuity of every acre in Castile. 
The laws, therefore, against mortmain, had little to do with the poli- 
tical decline of the Spanish aristocracy, which, whether it has been a 
benefit or an inconvenience to the nation, was due to earlier causes, 
and was, indeed, complete before these laws were passed. 

In respect to the position which the law of 1855 forced upon the 
clergy, on the other hand, the approval it commands must be more 
qualified. In return for its landed property, its dues, and rent charges, 
the Church received from the State an equal amount of nominal 
capital in the funds. Therefore the whole clergy became govern- 
ment pensioners in perpetuity, receiving their stipends, according to 
special stipulation, in monthly instalments. Under this arrangement 
the position of the clergy is totally altered. They have lost, together 
with their lands, the local influence incident to their possession. As 
the monthly payments they receive come direct from the treasury, their 
interests are to some extent bound up with the credit of the State, 
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and they have become more readily amenable to its power. This must 
appear an unmixed advantage to all who hold that a state church should 
be strictly subordinate to the national government ; and so far the only 
doubt would be, lest the power of the State, falling too immediately 
into the hands of the government for the time being, this dependence 
on treasury payment should incline the priests to act, not merely as 
servants of the State, but as functionaries of the ministry. But the 
new position of the clergy entails another consequence frequently 
overlooked. Churchmen have lost the consideration as well as the 
power attached to ownership ; and their profession, thus rendered less 
honourable, as well as less lucrative, has become doubly unattractive 
to men of ambition, of ability, or of social standing. Such men seek 
other careers. The seminaries of the Church become the resort of the 
indigent and slothful, who obtain in them what no school or college 
would afford: for the present, gratuitous education, such as it is, 
coupled in many instances with advantages of food and clothing: for 
the future, the prospect of a small but livelong pittance. So from 
among beggars and imbeciles is the Church too often recruited. This 
is generally a subject of exultation with the advanced liberals of 
Spain. Long accustomed to regard the Church only as a dread anta- 
gonist, they see in the servility and helpless ignorance of churchmen 
nothing beyond their own future immunity from clerical aggression. 
Yet the matter deserves consideration on broader grounds, for it influ- 
ences national education in the widest sense. Doubtless the secular 
schools recently founded will prove a great benefit to the country. It 
is one, however, which as yet hardly extends beyond the large towns, 
or below the middle classes, who alone can afford the necessary pay- 
ments. The utmost the newly established schoolmaster or professor 
can do is to instruct those who will pay to learn. The priest, on the 
contrary, is in garrison in every parish. Invested with traditionary 
authority, he is the natural adviser of every village boy, the daily 
confidant of every village mother. His example influences his neigh- 
bours no less than his teaching. Men in such a position contribute, 
according to their capacity and character, either to raise or to debase 
the intellectual standard of the people, especially of the poor. This 
is no question of the interests of the faith: a boor may patter his 
orisons as glibly as a man of culture; but where the latter is invested 
with the same reputed sanctity, he will inculcate on his parishioners 
something besides belief, and in venerating the priest they will uncon- 
sciously learn a‘lesson from the higher thoughts of the man. It would 
have been impolitic, while establishing a new system for the encour- 
agement of education, to have neglected an existing instrument so 
powerful for the purpose: how great, then, the impolicy of convert- 
ing it into an engine of mischief! Yet what else is a Church supported 
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in such a manner as to secure for its ministers the men likely to exer- 
cise the worst mental influence? If English statesmen have erred in 
not subsidising in order to civilise the Irish priesthood, Spaniards have 
committed a greater national mistake in securing the monopoly of 
religious influence to men of low intelligence. If it be in Spain a 
State necessity or a political advantage to support one Church and to 
prohibit all others, it must be for the interest of the nation that the 
priesthood of the only Church permitted should be educated men. 

This remark is not made in blame of the party policy adopted by 
the Liberals; for them, perhaps, no course was wiser than the one they 
have pursued ; an enlightened priesthood might not in any way have 
improved their prospects of retaining power. 

The most important effect of the law of 1855, however, and the 
one which is here more immediately under discussion, was its bearing 
on the financial administration of the Spanish government, upon 
which it conferred no immediate increase of revenue, but a great 
facility for raising money. 

The measure of 1855 in no way contributed to an immediate 
increase of revenue. The property sold did not thereby come under 
a heavier rate of taxation; on the contrary, it was for five years 
specially exempted from the general transfer duty. It is an error to 
suppose that Spanish Church property paid no taxes. From early 
times it had in practice always contributed to the State revenue, 
although under an exceptional system distinct from other taxation. 
Since Ferdinand’s agreement with the Pope in 1817, Church property 
had been subject to the same taxation as all other property. 

If no immediate increase of revenue resulted from the measure of 
1855, on the other hand the temporary succour it afforded to the 
treasury was very large. The law in effect placed at the disposal of 
the State a vast sum of ready money; and in this view the govern- 
ment of Spain has been beset with temptations. There could, 
indeed, be no severer trial of a minister’s discretion than the sudden 
bestowal of power to draw at will on a fund of many millions, 
equal to several times the amount of the yearly revenue, without 
raising taxes—without even, in appearance at least, increasing the 
debt of the country. In appearance; for, in fact, the appropria- 
tion of Church property resembled a forced loan, inasmuch as the 
State, by undertaking in laws and treaties permanently to defray 
the expenses of the Church, has in effect pledged its faith to the 
payment of a permanent annual charge for all time to come, in 
return for a large sum of capital placed at its present disposal. 
This mode of raising ready money affords in reality no immediate 
benefit to the State, except in so far as the annual charge thereby 
incurred is less than would have been needed to pay the interest on a 
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loan in open market equal in amount to the proceeds of the 
property appropriated. To judge, therefore, of the rate paid for this 
forced loan, it would be necessary to know accurately, in the first 
instance, what has been the sum realised by the alienation of Church 
property. Such accurate knowledge is at present unobtainable. The 
value of the property accruing to the State in virtue of the law 
of 1855 has been set down, off-hand, at fifty or sixty millions 
English. But as the sales have been distributed over a number of 
years,—as the purchase-money on each sale has been paid in instal- 
ments, partly in specie, partly in the paper securities of the govern- 
ment,—as the proceeds of the sales have generally been anticipated by 
the issue of bonds, or other interest-bearing securities, and discount 
has been allowed on all anticipatory payment of instalments—it has 
become, in the absence of official returns framed for the express pur- 
pose, impossible to say what have been the actual proceeds realised by 
the State. This much is certain, the State received within a few 
years vast sums of ready money on much easier terms than would 
have been granted by capitalists on the security of Spanish revenue 
and good faith. 

The nation obtained the advantage of immediate resources sorely 
needed for the re-establishment of credit, and which promised to be 
of great benefit in forwarding works of public utility. At the same 
time it incurred the inconvenience of placing in the hands of its 
government the means of lavish outlay, unchecked by immediate 
pressure on the taxpayer, and of thus encouraging among its servants 
a scale of expenditure incommensurate with its resources. The 
power conferred on the government of selling the State property, 
necessarily involved a great trust. To a prudent minister it would 
have been a great opportunity, but it was a temptation to improvi- 
dence by giving every minister the ready means of escaping censure. 
How far Spain’s constitutional government has justified the trust 
reposed in it, is what the blue books of Madrid shall tell. 

To ascertain how far the temptation to extravagance has been resisted, 
it will be well to compare the official accounts of the State expenditure 
and income for the last few years of internal peace, not going back 
further than the last revolution in 1856. The readiest way of so doing 
will be to give the whole amount of charges incurred, and the whole 
amount of revenue collected in each successive year, beginning with 
1857. To make the figures which follow intelligible to the-reader, it 
is necessary to explain that the mode of presenting public accounts in 
Spain differs from that to which Englishmen are accustomed. 

The Spanish accounts are designed to show with great exactness 
the charges and receipts of each year distinct from those before and 
after, and likewise to separate ordinary and extraordinary expenses 
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and receipts. This plan, carried out in detail, renders the accounts 
voluminous. The difference in this respect between the English 
finance accounts and those of Spain is that between ninety and nine 
hundred pages. Another result of the system is that the definitive 
or final accounts of a financial year are never published till three 
years after its expiration. A third consequence is that the final 
accounts, both of revenue and expenditure, usually exceed the esti- 
mates, because the latter are framed with a view only to the income 
and expenses properly belonging to the year, not taking into account 
arrears of receipts, or of debts due on former years, and about to 
become payable. Such arrears, coupled with extra charges on account 
of supplementary or extraordinary credits granted subsequently to 
the voting of the budget, increase the sums in the final accounts far 
beyond those put down in the estimates. 

In the figures below, both the ordinary and extraordinary budgets 
have been included, because the extraordinary expenses, which in 
theory were to consist of public works of permanent utility, have in 
practice included, year by year, so many occasional charges, tem- 
porary only in official expectation, that the term is simply misleading, 
and of no use except to assist ministers in that artistic disposition of 
figures which constitutes the special power of financial rhetoric. 

This explanation will, it is hoped, suffice to make clear to the 
reader the figures below, showing the whole expenditure (ordinary 
and extraordinary) incurred by the Spanish government during each 
of the last few years. In order to show as briefly as possible the 
extent of existing information, the expenditure is given for each year 
respectively, as it has appeared in the estimates submitted to the 
Cortes beforehand: opposite to the estimates is subjoined the amount 
of the whole actual charges on each year, as shown in the definitive 
finance accounts subsequently published, up to the account for the 
year 1860, the last received. 

For the convenience of readers the sums are throughout stated 
in English money—100 reals vellon being held equivalent to £1 
sterling.’ Odd hundreds are omitted. 


ESTIMATES. RESULTS. ESTIMATES. 
1857 . .£19,276,000 £22,867,000; 1861 .. . . . . . £28,518,000 
1858 . . 19,841,000 23,111,000} 1862 . .. . . . « 25,703,000 
1859 . .' 20,572,000 24,638,000 | 1863 (first half of)?. . . 12,747,000 
1860 . . 21,963,000 29,958,000 | 1863-64 . . . . . . 26,147,000 


1864-65 . . . . . . 25,585,000 





(1) At bullion value £1 = 96 reals, within the fraction of a halfpenny. The exchange 
most commonly fluctuates between 95 and 100. 

(2) The estimates for the first half of 1863 are given separately, to prevent confusion, 
because by law, dated 20th June, 1862, the commencement of the financial year was 
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These figures lead to several results. In the first place, they show 
that for the four years, 1857—60, the actual net charge that became 
due on each year exceeded the whole estimated expenditure by, on an 
average, five millions annually. That is to say, that the expenditure, 
year after year, proved greater by one-fourth than the sum at which 
it had been set down in the estimates. This great difference between 
estimates and results is due, as already explained, partly to the man- 
ner of making out the estimates without allowing for charges about 
to become due, unless arrears of receipts cover arrears of debt; partly 
to the discretion allowed to the administration in augmenting expen- 
diture by opening supplementary and extraordinary credits. Should 
the reader be curious in this matter, he may refer to the decrees con- 
ceding extraordinary or supplementary credits, or authorising the 
transfer of credits, which appeared in the course of the four years to 
the number of one hundred and eighteen. Inasmuch as in this 
respect financial responsibility has remained since 1860 on the same 
footing as it was before, there is no reason for anticipating in the five 
last years any closer approximation between estimates and results. 
The preliminary account of 1861 already shows an excess in expen- 
diture of three millions over the estimate. If the excess of actual 
over-estimated charges be continuing on the same scale as before 1860, 
the whole expenditure for recent years will eventually prove to have 
amounted to something near £30,000,000 annually. 

So much of expenditure. Now for the other term of the compari- 
son—the revenue of Spain. The word revenue is here used to dis- 
tinguish the nation’s income from its gross receipts, which latter 
include the proceeds of loans or the alienation of national property. 
Therefore the account of revenue which follows includes the whole 
receipts of the country (whether ordinary or extraordinary), deduct- 
ing only the proceeds of the sales of State property, and. the 
receipts on account of loans or the issue of treasury paper. Some 
items will consequently be included as revenue which, strictly speak- 
ing, cannot be considered as such. For instance, a so-called surplus 
has sometimes been remitted from a colony, when if its accounts were 
scrutinised they would show an excess of expenditure over income. 
In such a case the “surplus” figures on the home account as revenue, 
whereas it is in effect nothing but money borrowed in the colony for 
the benefit of the imperial exchequer. Again, where in the course of 
payments to be received from, or to be made to, provincial or muni- 
cipal executives, there remains in the hands of the State a balance in 
its favour, the amount of such balance is, strictly speaking, so much 
money borrowed by the central from the local governments. Again, 


thenceforth to date from the Ist of July, instead of the Ist of January; and the first six 
months of 1863 were to be included in the “exercise” of 1862. , 
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another instance is where the government takes money from special 
funds, consisting partly of capital, partly of income. In so far as the 
money taken is income, the government is only diverting to general 
expenditure supplies voted for specified purposes. Should the sums 
taken, however, exceed the income of the fund, the excess plainly 
represents money borrowed. To understand the real position of these 
items would necessitate an inquiry into the colonial finances, and an 
explanation of the accounts of the treasury in relation to the pro- 
vincial governments and the special funds. For this there is here 
no space. To omit sums from the account of the revenue without 
full explanation would render it difficult to verify the statements here 
made by reference to the official accounts from which they are drawn. 
Therefore any temporary loans made under these minor devices have 
been left to stand as part of the revenue, which will, therefore, be 
represented as somewhat larger than it has really been. However, 
as the items alluded to are numerically of secondary importance, this 
will not for practical purposes invalidate the general result. 

The revenue of Spain, then, is given below for each year respec- 
tively, as represented by the whole receipts, whether ordinary or 
extraordinary, excluding only the proceeds of the sales of State pro- 
perty, and the receipts on account of loans negotiated or treasury 
paper issued. For the year 1860 the gifts made to carry on the war 
in Morocco, and the indemnity paid by that country, are likewise 
excluded. 

The revenue is given as pre-supposed in the estimates for each of 
the eight years, from 1857 to 1864 inclusive. For the four first 
years (1857—1860) of which the definitive accounts have been pub- 
lished, there has been added, opposite the amount estimated, a state- 
ment of the sums of revenue actually collected during each exercise. 


ESTIMATES. RESULTS. | ESTIMATES. 

1857. . £15,676,000 £18,390,000 | 1861 . . . . . . . £19,586,000 
1858 . . 17,875,000 19,117,000 | 1862 .... . . . 20,299,000 
1859 ;. . 18,247,000 20,502,000 | 1863 (first half of). . . 10,034,000 
1860 . . 19,023,000 21,576,000 | 1863-64 . . . . . . 20,966,000 
| 1864-65 . .. . . . 21,344,000 


It will be seen by the above figures that with revenue, as with 
expenditure, the totals as they appear in the estimates differ from 
those in the definitive accounts. For the four years 1857—1860 the 
revenue collected was in excess of that estimated by over two mil- 
lions a year, on the average. This difference between estimate and 
result is, in part, a consequence of the manner of presenting the 
accounts ; in part arises from the increasing yield of the revenue. The 


(1) The first half of 1863 is given separate for the reason stated in note (2), p. 154. , 
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part due to the latter cause may be roughly inferred from the expected 
increase of revenue, for which, it will be observed, ministers have 
taken credit in the estimates for recent years; for, although these 
estimates include the income expected to accrue from some trifling 
additional imposts, this is but a slight portion of the whole antici- 
pated increase of revenue.’ 

A comparison of the two statements which have been made above— 
the one of revenue, the other of expenditure—proves an annual excess 
of the latter. The following figures give the amount of that excess 
for each year respectively ; showing both what it was to be according 
to the estimates, and what it has proved to be in the results, during 
those years for which the definitive accounts have been presented. 


ESTIMATES. RESULTS. | ESTIMATES. 

1857 . . .£3,600,000 £4,476,000 | 1861... . . . . . £3,931,000 
1858 . . . 1,966,000 3,993,000 | 1862 ° » + « 6,504,000 
1859 . . . 2,324,000 4,136,000 | 1863 (first half of) - + « 2,712,000 
1860 . . . 1,939,000 8,381,000 | 1863-64 . . . . . . 5,180,000 
1864-65 . . . . . . 4,241,000 


These figures, collected from official returns, show that the excess 
of expenditure over revenue during the last eight years and a half 
will have amounted in the aggregate to upwards of £42,000,000, even 
supposing the estimates since 1860 to prove perfectly correct. Such 
a result, judging from experience, appears doubtful. The excess of 
expenditure during the four years ending with 1860 proved, in the 
definitive accounts, to be nearly double what it had previously appeared 
in the estimates—twenty millions instead of ten millions in the aggre- 
gate of the four years; for the year 1861 the preliminary accounts, as 
has been mentioned, show an excess in expenditure of £3,000,000 
‘over the estimate. The sums remitted by the colonies for 1861 will, 
it has likewise been announced, be less by one million than was origi- 
nally expected. So far, the expenses of the year have been greater, 
the revenue less, than was estimated. Up to the 3lst December 
(according to the preliminary accounts) the whole amount of charge 
incurred for the year 1861 amounted to £26,137,000, while the sum 
actually collected on account of the year’s revenue was £18,207,000. 
There is, therefore, every reason for anticipating that when the final 
accounts are rendered, the difference between revenue and expenditure 
in 1861 will prove to be nearer eight millions than four millions, the 
sum to which it was expected to amount according to the estimates. 

(1) £700,000 are expected to be derived in 1864-65, from a tax on railway passengers, 
and an alteration of some of the customs and excise duties enacted by the budget law of 
1864. Previous to this the rate of the imposts levied by the tobacco monopoly, by the 
excise, and by the direct tax called industrial contribution, had been altered. I have 


been unable to find any statement of the increase due to these alterations; but it is 
small. The increase-of these branches of revenue is mainly due to their elasticity. 
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In short, the definitive account for 1861, when presented, may be ex- 
pected to show the same result as the four previous accounts, namely, 
a deficit as between revenue and expenditure of double the amount 
estimated. 

Should the excess of expenditure for the three and a half years since 
1861, likewise prove to have been under estimated by half, then the 
aggregate excess of expenditure during the eight years and a half 
(1857—-1864—65) may be expected to figure in the definitive accounts 
at upwards of £60,000,000. 

However, as recent estimates of expenditure are more liberal, they 
may likewise be more correct. Set aside, then, the suspicions 
prompted by uniform experience, assume that the excess of expen- 
diture for the last eight years will prove to be only £42,000,000, 
such a deficit, if not disproportionate to the resources of the nation, 
must be admitted to be serious in comparison with a yearly revenue 
of £20,000,000. 

This excessive expenditure, it must be remembered, has been in- 
curred, in great part at least, conformably to the deliberate policy 
adopted by the legislature when passing the laws against mortmain, 
which were described at the commencement of this article. The 
property then appropriated by the State was to be spent for the 
general benefit of the nation. According to the intention of the law 
of 1855, the proceeds of the sales were to go half to the reduction of 
the national debt, half to public works. This original intention has 
been departed from in principle and still more in practice. For 
example, laws passed in 1859, 1861, and 1863 have conceded extra- 
ordinary credits to government, amounting in all to £28,000,000, and 
of this £11,000,000 have been allotted to the departments of war and 
of the navy. Still, in appropriating a vast amount of property to the 
use of the State, the proclaimed intention of the government and the 
legislature was to devote the main part of the proceeds either to the 
reduction of the national debt, or else to permanent public works to 
assist the development of the nation’s wealth. The immediate relief 
to be afforded to the government was treated as a trifling and tem- 
porary incident to the plan. 

How far this policy has been adhered to let the official accounts 
again testify. The annual charge of the debt has not diminished, but 
has, on the contrary, steadily increased. In 1857 it amounted to 
£2,968,000. It is charged on the budget of 1864-65 at £4,057,000. 
As to the outlay on industrial enterprises of public utility, its amount 
may be arrived at by taking the whole expenditure, whether ordinary 
or extraordinary, on account of public works and of subsidies furnished 
to railways. 


The sum spent on these objects according to the definitive accounts 
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up to the end of 1860, or intended to be spent according to the esti- 
mates for subsequent years, have been as follows :— 
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1859. . . . « « « « 1,630,000 | 1863 (first half of) . . . 1,187,000 
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In the aggregate a sum of about £20,000,000. So that out of the 
£42,000,000, the whole excess of expenditure over revenue, not half 
can be put down as due to the sums spent on works of public utility. 
The remaining £22,000,000 have gone either to meet strictly yearly 
expenditure, or else to defray occasional charges, such as those for 
fortifications-or the reconstruction of the navy. All the outgoings that 
can be traced to railroads, or other industrial public works, even 
including the expenses for their repair and maintenance, which are 
confessed to be of permanent recurrence, do not amount to one-half 
the excess of expenditure over revenue, not to one-tenth of the general 
expenditure of the government. 

Set aside the outlay on public works—copsider the sums above 
detailed to be no part of the expenses of the State, even then the 
rest of the expenditure has never in any one year been covered by the 
whole revenue derived from both home and colonial taxation; on the 
average there has been a deficit as between the remaining expenditure 
and the whole revenue of two and a half millions a year. This yearly 
expenditure has been satisfied out of alienated capital, and cannot be 
in any way excused, as a temporary outlay remunerative to the com- 
munity at large. 

Public works apart, the government has been maintaining an 
expenditure in constant excess of its revenue. The financial policy 
it has pursued has been to postpone, by temporary shifts, the eventual 
necessity of heavier taxation or less expenditure. Year after year 
passes, and this plain alternative is not met. One ministry succeeds 
another, each protesting against the heedless conduct of its predecessor ; 
each in turn resorting under different forms to the same shifts and 
expedients for escaping the exigencies of the day, without weakening 
its influence by retrenchment or hazarding its popularity by imposing 
additional taxation." 

With an income of twenty or twenty-one millions, the government 
boldly launches into an expenditure of twenty-five or twenty-six 
millions. True, this expenditure as compared with the population of 
Spain only amounts to between 35s. and 36s. per head, which will appear 


(1) If the additional imposts of 1864 produce their full estimated amount (£700,000), 
it will only equal 1-6th of the difference between revenue and expenditure as estimated 
for that year, 1-12th of that difference as it appeared in the definitive accounts for 1860. 
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no very extravagant sum to Englishmen or Frenchmen accustomed to 
pay between 40s. and 50s. a head to their own central government. But 
the amount of expenditure, compared with the numbers of the popula- 
tion, aif>rds by itself no just measure of the burden proportionately to 
the wealth of the country. The same amount of taxation per head, 
which would: be borne easily in England and patiently in France, 
might prove altogether ruinous for Spain. 

At present the Spaniards pay (supposing revenue to be collected as 
estimated) about 26s. per head annually. Two years ago the finance 
minister’s application for a slight increase of taxation was refused. 
However, it is possible that so soon as the present temporary resources 
are exhausted, the Cortes may grant without demur and the people 
pay without difficulty an increase of about 10s. per head on the revenue 
hitherto raised, so as to make it sufficient to defray the present rate a 
expenditure. : 

It is beyond the scope of this inquiry to examine whether or not 
the resources of Spain would suffer under so heavy an additional 
burden. An increase of revenue might be greatly facilitated by a 
reform of the present fiscal system, especially of the protective duties. 
Such an increase may, indeed, even without reforms, be fairly anti- 
cipated from the development of national wealth, which improved 
means of communication cannot fail to promote. In this respect the 
last few years may be said to have been devoted to sowing seed, the 
fruits of which are only beginning to be reaped. At the same time it 
should be remarked that there is a very patent fallacy in measuring, 
as is frequently done, the rate of increase in Spanish revenue or 
commerce by a comparison of their present amount with that of 
twenty or even ten years back, when civil war and commotion 
distracted the country. At such a time trade operations are sus- 
pended, the avocations of the people are interrupted. Peace and order 
once restored, trade and work recommence. A comparison of imports 
and exports in 1864 with those in 1854 or 1844, shows the advantage 
of peace over civil war, rather than the present normal rate of 
increase in the commerce of the country. The recovery of strength ° 
after an illness is no measure of a child’s growth. 

These considerations touching the resources of Spain, however, in 
no way exonerate its government. Financial male-administration is 
not justified because the country may be rich enough to bear its 
consequences unharmed. Prospects of future revenue afford no excuse 
to ministers for involving the country in an expenditure which, if con- 
tinued, can only be permanently met by an increase of one-third on the 
present burdens of the people, or for temporarily postponing the 
difficulty their own extravagance has made by the wasteful habit of dis- 
counting the national expectations. Nine years of internal prosperity 
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and of peace, broken only by the self-imposed expeditions to Morocco, 
Mexico, and St. Domingo, have witnessed ever increasing charges for 
the service of each year, an ever widening gulf between income and 
expenditure. Comparing the estimates of revenue in 1857 with 
those for 1864, there is a promised increase of £5,600,000, which, 
with some small exceptions (such as the £700,000 expected from the 
trifling additional imposts established in 1864), is due to the augmen- 
tation of the national resources. Under the Spanish government, 
however, this public prosperity is turned to little account. It has 
led to no remission of taxes, it has brought about no approach to an 
equalisation of the revenue with the expenses. The ever-increasing 
demands of the government more than absorb the greater yield of 
taxation. The estimates of 1864 as compared with those of 1857, 
showed, indeed, a revenue larger by £5,600,000 ; but they also showed 
an anticipated expenditure greater by £6,300,000. Consequently 
the deficit, as between revenue and expenditure, which in the budget 
of 1857 amounted to three and a half millions, has increased to 
upwards of four millions in the budget of 1864-5. And this, not- 
withstanding that the estimated revenue of the latter year included 
an extra sum of £700,000, to be obtained from the imposts established 
in 1864, besides further sums due to previous additions to taxation. 
So much does the increasing expenditure of the government outstrip 
the growing wealth of the nation. And the comparison above only 
gives the deficiency of revenue as shown in the estimates, which has 
hitherto averaged about half the deficiency, as subsequently shown in 
definitive accounts. 

Even the great resources derived from the lands of the State have 
not been sufficient alone to defray the expenses of the govern- 
ment. The capital of the floating debt was returned at £3,800,000 in 
January, 1857, and in January, 1862, at £9,300,000. Since then 
it has been on the increase." While the capital of floating debt: has 
more than doubled, the permanent unavoidable charges of the nation 
have likewise augmented. Not only has the annual charge for the 
debt increased as already mentioned; but the annual charge for the 
support of the Church has increased likewise. The sums estimated 
as necessary to defray these two charges together amounted for the 
year 1857 to £4,700;000 ; for the year 1864—5 to £5,800,000. 

An expenditure greater by one-fifth than the revenue, and increas- 
ing faster than the revenue ; expenses met by sales of State property, 

(1) A member of the opposition in the lower chamber, one of the deputies named last 
year on the commission annually appointed to report on the budget, in a separate 
report presented by him to the chambers, estimates the capital of the floating debt 
on March Ist, 1864, as high as £21,000,000. This statement appears exaggerated. The 
figures given in the text have in every instance been drawn from statements made under 


government authority. 
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by alienating, as it were, part of the nation’s capital and by increasing 
the floating debt; a simultaneous addition to the permanent burdens on 
the exchequer—such, in a word, have been the results of Spanish 
financial administration during the last eight years and a half. 

The budget presented this year: by a new ministry holds out little 
prospect of improvement. The government has taken no warning by 
the pressing financial embarrassments experienced last autumn. Last 
November the then minister of finance made a personal appeal to the 
patriotism of Madrid capitalists, to afford the government temporary 
assistance on reasonable terms. Money, it was answered, was worth 
fifteen per cent. Subsequently the newspapers announced that a 
French capitalist had afforded the Spanish government the requisite 
accommodation, and rumour added that he had proved kinder than 
the interest of his shareholders warranted. 

To return to official statements. The budget of the year to come, 
which has not yet been passed, and has not, consequently, been 
published in the same detail as the former budgets quoted, announces 
a revenue of £21,000,000, and an expenditure of £26,000,000 ; not 
including certain expenses (amount unstated) which the government 
is authorised to charge on the budget of the year, and to meet which 
a sum of £1,600,000, derived from special funds, is to be devoted. 
The sum total of charges about to fall due is therefore already con- 
templated to exceed, by a million and a half, the twenty-six millions 
demanded for the service of the year. 

The resources afforded by the measure of 1855 appear to be 
exhausted. A further temporary resource has been found in the 
royal domains. They are estimated roughly to value six millions. 
One million is, in the first instance, to go to the patrimony of the 
queen. The part which will accrue to the nation is as usual to be 
discounted to meet the immediate exigencies of the exchequer. The 
Chamber of Deputies has consented to a forced loan of three millions 
to be raised on the contributors to the land tax, who are to be 
repaid out of the proceeds of the new alienation of State property, 
receiving interest in the meantime. This discounting of the proceeds 
of the lands newly appropriated to the expenses of the government 
will, therefore, in itself cost something. This new resource, then, does 
not appear likely to do more than meet the wants of the coming 
‘financial year. At its expiration, or a little later, there must recur 
the inevitable question—can the government increase taxation, or 
will it reduce expenditure? The new measure of appropriation is, 
in short, but another temporary postponement of the evil at hand. 

In the political controversies of the day, of course each party endea- 
vours to cast the reproach of financial failure on its adversary. In 
this contention, those who have had least power are apt to have the 
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advantage of the argument. My object is not to enter the lists of party 
conflict on behalf of “ moderados,” “liberales,” or “ progresistas :” 
their relative shortcomings suggest to me only a general reflection 
as to the degree in which constitutional government has benefited the 
Spaniards in the conduct of their finances, which of all branches of 
the administration most nearly touches their material welfare. 

This reflection is the more natural because public attention has 
lately been directed by able French writers to the extravagance of 
the Emperor Napoleon’s administration, in contrast with that which 
has prevailed in England or in Holland, as a conclusive proof of 
the economy of popular government. The moral of their financial 
reviews has been this: “freedom is economy.” 

A general law should hold good south as well as north. Yet the 
administration of constitutional Spain fails to give any evidences of 
that superior thrift which should be sure to accompany free insti- 
tutions. 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes lately, M. Victor Bonnet, a severe 
critic of the Imperial system, pointed to the great increase of expen- 
diture in France. The budget of 1863, compared with that of 1852, 
shows, according to him, an increase in expenditure of thirty-four 
millions English money. That would be at the rate of say three 
millions annually during the eleven years, or an average increase 
every year of th on the expenditure as it stood in 1852. The 
Spanish budget of 1864, compared with that of 1857, shows an 
increase in expenditure of £6,300,000, or say, during eight years, 
at the annual rate of £800,000—equivalent to a yearly increase of 
about =';th on the amount of expenditure as it existed in 1857. 
The proportionate increase of expenditure, then, has been greater 
in Spain than it has been in France. 

M. de Bouillé, another, and no lenient critic of Imperial adminis- 
tration, shows by the last definitive account presented (that of 1862), 
that in France in that year the ordinary resources were to the whole 
expenditure of the state proportionately as 101 to 110. In Spain, 
according to the last definitive account presented (that of 1860), the 
revenue in that year was in proportion to the whole expenditure of 
the state as 77 to 107. The relative excess of expenditure, therefore, 
is far greater in Spain. 

In twelve years, writes M. Victor Bonnet, the Imperial govern- 
ment has, under different forms, borrowed some £140,000,000: in 
twelve years, adds M. de Bouillé, the annual charge of the French 
debt has increased by five millions and a half.’ That is to say, in a 


(1) M. de Bouillé probably alludes to the “ dette consolidée” alone. The statements 
on French finance in the text are simply copied from M. Victor Bonnets article and 
M. Bouillé’s pamphlet,—the writer is in no way responsible for them. 
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lapse of twelve years the Imperial ‘government has borrowed an 
amount of capital equal to nearly two years of its present revenue, 
and added to the yearly charge of the debt an amount not quite equal 
to =1,th of its yearly revenue. The Spanish government has in the 
course of eight years, a period shorter by one-third, alienated capital 
estimated at upwards of forty millions—that is, at more than twice 
the value of its present revenue; and notwithstanding that this aliena- 
tion necessitated in great part no corresponding yearly charge (as 
borrowing would have done), nevertheless it has during the same 
eight years increased the annual charge of the debt by ‘£1, 089,000 
—an amount equal to ;+-th of its whole revenue. Year for year, 
therefore, the increase of debt has been greater in Spain. 

The last definitive accounts of the Empire, says M. de Bouillé, 
those for 1862, show that the actual expenditure, as increased by 
twenty-seven decrees besides laws, was greater than the original 
estimate of expenditure as fixed in the budget voted the 28th June, 
1861, by 14 per cent. In Spain, the last definitive accounts, those 
for 1860, show the actual expenditure, as augmented by twenty- 
seven decrees besides laws, to have exceeded that estimated in the 
budget as fixed by law of the 25th November, 1859, by 36 per cent. 
tial the Spanish government for the year 1860, as for one in 
which the war in Morocco disturbed the accounts: pass back to the 
previous year. The definitive accounts for 1859 show the actual 
expenditure, as modified by thirty-seven different decrees, to have 
exceeded that fixed in the budget on the 22nd May, 1859,.in the 
proportion of 19 per cent. The ministers of the Cortes’ choice, 
therefore, have used their power of exceeding its instructions on a 
scale commensurate with that observed by the Emperor’s ministers in 
rectifying the budgets of France. 

Constitutional government in Spain, then, cannot earn any praise 
for prudence even by contrast of its conduct with the alleged extrava- 
gance of Imperial France. 

Under the liberal institutions of Spain the government has allowed 
expenditure to increase as fast, has maintained an expenditure more 
in excess of its revenue, has, in proportion to its income, spent a 
greater sum of capital, and has increased its annual unavoidable 
burdens at a greater rate than the government of France is accused 
of doing by the most bitter enemies of its Imperial master. 

If there were space to extend this comparison of the financial 
administration of Spain and of France to the mode of raising the 
revenue, it would turn entirely to the credit of the Imperial system. 
For the Emperor’s measures of late years have tended to distribute 
taxation in accordance with sound economical principles. The 
Spanish people, on the contrary, labour under an unmitigated system 
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of protection. They pay tribute with one hand to the government, 
with the other to the manufacturers of their own towns. The burden 
of taxation, to quote one of the late Mr. Cobden’s admirable illustra- 
tions, is not placed on the animal’s back, but fastened round its throat, 
and hung about its eyes and ears. 

So the men who govern constitutional Spain, while they have been 
guilty of greater extravagance, have likewise acted with less intelli- 
gence than the men who have directed the affairs of France. They 
have made no advance towards applying modern knowledge to improve- 
ments in commercial legislation. Whether from weakness of under- 
standing, or from fear of provoking class interests, they have taken 
no steps to relieve the country from the burden of maintaining, by 
protection, artificial manufactures, in addition to supporting the ever 
increasing charges of the State. 

Individual ministers must not be hastily blamed on this account. 
Their course is beset with difficulties, hard for the English economist 
to appreciate. . In Spain it is not the country proprietors, but the 
town manufacturers and artisans, who are interested in protection. 
The incidental taxation imposed by tariff contributes not to the 
income of landholders, but to the wages and profits of operatives and 
their employers. - Consequently the most ardent votaries of protection 
are found amongst the townspeople, who are often at the same time 
the loudest vindicators of freedom and the uncompromising adherents 
of the constitutional system. They have a natural advantage in 
political organisation, and a general superiority of intelligence over 
the rural population: add to this that they have the more able 
political leaders, and no strong traditional influence against which to 
contend. These circumstances are unfavourable to sound commercial 
legislation on the part of a parliamentary government ; for a ministry 
of “moderados ” to touch protection would be to provoke their most 
dangerous opponents to make an appeal to the liberal aspirations of 
the people. For a “progresista” ministry to do so, would be to 
injure the personal interests of its most influential adherents. Perhaps 
the greatest pressure likely to be brought to bear against protection 
in Spain will be the eventual necessity of increasing the revenue. 
Under such a necessity, Spanish legislators, seeing that existing 
direct taxation is considerable, and that it is already hard effectually 
to suppress contraband trade, might be more ready to acknowledge 
the expediency of endeavouring to improve the revenue derived from 
indirect taxation,, by lowering its rate and diminishing the inequality 
of its incidence. However, be the causes what they may, there is no 
doubt that in the mode of raising revenue—in fiscal legislation, in 
short—the financial administration under Napoleon has been very 
far superior to that under Spain’s constitutional system. 
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So far as a prodigal expenditure, both at home and abroad, may 
help to increase the power or influence of a government, that of Spain 
enjoys nearly the same advantages as that of France, and has 
employed them in a manner not very dissimilar. A military outbreak 
brought the last Spanish ministry to power ; its administration was 
marked by increased armaments, lavish expenditure, and petty wars 
undertaken to advance the glory of the nation and the popularity of 
its rulers. That ministry has given way to another, which signalised 
its accession to power by a general increase in the pay of the soldiery. 
The means are very much the same as those employed in France, 
with this difference: in the one country they are employed at the 
bidding of a single man, with some consistency of policy; in the 
other they successively accrue to adverse party leaders. Contention 
among patriots is thus kept alive; none need be permanently reduced 
to purely literary pursuits; there is hope for all; prime ministers 
are not, as emperors, permanent; O’Donnell gives way to Narvaez, 
and the spirit of liberty is fostered by a change of the general in 
power. These may be advantages, but they have not forwarded the 
material interests of the nation. 

The economical merits of the Spanish constitutional system are hard 
to discern. Far from observing the homely maxims of economy, 
Spanish governments have, to the utmost of their smaller means, 
imitated the profuseness of their Imperial neighbour without following 
his wiser commercial legislation. Sofaras the country’s material welfare 
is concerned, administration by the soldier-ministers of Spain seems 
to combine the vices of military rule with the instability of popular 
government. And this administration is the nation’s whole reward 
after enduring a weary quarter of a century of civil wars, of changes, 
and of trials, all to establish a free government. 

These facts and reflections are not encouraging. They will not, 
however, be profitless, if they serve once more to enforce the oft- 
repeated, still forgotten lesson, that popular institutions do not 
constitute the only condition of good administration ; if they serve to 
check the too easy disposition to rate the merits of every form of 
government according to its supposed resemblance with that which 
has been successful in this country; if, in short, they furnish one. 
more example of the importance of judging political systems, not by 
their names, but by a strict examination of their practical effects. 


Epwarp Sr. Mavr. 
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Ir in the political life of our own time we are too much in the 
habit of judging men with reference to party, in our views of history . 
we are equally prone to judge parties with reference to men. There 
is a natural and perhaps laudable prejudice in favour of a political 
party which numbers among its ranks the men who have the reputa- 
tion of decency, probity, and respectability. But is it so clear that 
such men are likely to be on the right side in political struggles ? 
Their virtues, if genuine, are no doubt, from a public point of view, 
valuable; but it is unquestionable that they are virtues frequently 
found in conjunction with narrow minds and timid spirits. If this 
class of men had a preponderating influence, human progress must 
cease. Moreover, ill-natured as it may seem, we cannot avoid observ- 
ing that these virtues are simulated more easily, more naturally, and 
more unconsciously than any others. The citizen who has wealth 
and a dignified position soon learns to pique himself on his exemption 
from vices to which he has no temptation, and poses, not without 
ostentation, as the “integer vite scelerisque purus.” The merit he 
thus affects has also the advantage of being simple and obvious. - As 
it may be coupled with the humblest capacity and the feeblest character, 
so it is by ordinary men most easily understood and most highly 
valued. The average mortal feels incapable of judging the aims and 
conduct of a Ceesar or a Cromwell. But if you tell him that Catulus 
was veracity itself,’ or that Falkland ingeminated Peace, Peace, he feels 
that here are solid facts on which at all events he can make up his 
mind. The inference of course follows, that the party which received 
the support of such men must have been battling for the right. Capital 
punishment of citizens, without appeal to the people, was as illegal at 

tome as general warrants in England. But Cicero was a more 
respectable man than Clodius, and George Grenville than Wilkes. 
The systems attacked by Catiline and O’Connell may have been full 
of folly and injustice. But the men themselves have a bad name. 
They had an interest in disorder. They stimulated their followers to 
violence and insurrection. Whereas we know that Cicero and Cato, 
the Duke and Sir Robert Peel, were highly respectable men (whose 
interests were bound up with order), and our sympathies must there- 
fore go with them. Thus it is that not a few of the enfants perdus of 
political progress are more hardly judged by posterity, when the 
abuse they attacked is universally condemned, than by their contem- 
poraries, while it is still an open question. 


(1) “ Hoc verum est; dixit enim Q. Catulus.” 
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Of all the characters in history Catiline has been painted blackest. 
He is to the historians what Judas Iscariot is to the divines. The 
name itself has a wicked sound to us. The very syllables of it seem 
to connote a monstrous depravity. We cannot hear it but there rings 
in our ears a confused hurtle of incendia ecedes latrocinium audacia 
Juror scelus parricida sicarius, and other choice missiles from the 
Ciceronian armoury. We think of him not as aman, but as a demon 
breathing murder, rapine, and conflagration, with bloodshot eyes and 
pallid face, luring on weak and depraved young men to the damna- 
tion prepared for himself ; a horrid portent rising from below, without 
visible cause or warning, like some earthquake or volcano, to scorch 
the fair face of civilisation and convert order into chaos. 

In endeavouring to relate the story of Catiline calmly and con- 
sistently with common sense, I protest, by anticipation, against the 
supposition that I am amusing myself with maintaining a paradox. 
My sole desire is to do something towards the elucidation of a much 
misunderstood period of Roman history. I care nothing about the 
memory of Catiline, except so far as he was the representative, for a 
time, of the revolution which it is sought to blacken through him, 
just as the French revolution is blackened by calumniating Danton 
and Robespierre. 

Let us first endeavour to get some true conception of what the 
Roman revolution was, and what its course had been before Catiline 
became a prominent actor in it. It did not, like the French revolu- 
tion, owe its birth to the growth of ideas and the progress of specu- 
lation. It was purely a revolt against intolerable practical evils. No 
government has been such a scourge to the governed, as was that of 
the Roman oligarchy during the last century of its existence. .Some 
few of the emperors, maddened by the possession of absolute power, 
outraged and oppressed families or individuals who had become 
obnoxious to them, and indulged in freaks of cruel tyranny, which 
history has taken care to record. Asiatic despots have not seldom 
shown a sublime indifference to human suffering. Party leaders have 
been pitiless to opponents, and mobs have sometimes waded in blood. 
But the aggregate of suffering caused by such agencies appears 
trifling when compared with the systematic, the methodical torture 
inflicted by the Roman oligarchy on the Roman world. The govern- 
ment was entirely in the hands of the senate. The senate was composed 
of ex-officials. Office again was practically unattainable except by 
“nobiles,” men, that is, whose ancestors had filled offices. “From 
Marius to Cicero, a period of forty years, there was no instance of a 
“novus homo” obtaining the consulship. Nor did the oligarchy 
choose the most capable men even from its own ranks. Oligarchies 
are always jealous of distinguished merit, and a Scipio or an Aimilius 
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Paullus was only called to the helm when repeated disasters had 
shaken the state and discredited the governing class. Vast wealth 
was to be found among the nobility, but also vast indebtedness ; for 
politics was an expensive pursuit, and no man could hope to succeed 
who was not as lavish in flinging away his money as he was unscru- 
pulous in getting it. A young man spent all he had and all he could 
borrow in forcing his way to office. If he was known to be audacious 
and unscrupulous he found unlimited credit among the money-lenders, 
for office would be a certain mine of wealth. When his consulship 
or preetorship had expired he was assigned a province, and then he 
made his harvest. In the two or three years of his government he 
had to amass treasure enough to repay his creditors and to place 
himself in opulence for the remainder of his life. He had no salary ; 
but his power was practically unlimited. He could therefore plunder 
the wretched provincials at his discretion. His operations were 
generally carried on in the most open and shameless manner. The 
rod, the axe, and the cross were freely employed in the quest, for 
there was a cold pitiless barbarity about a Roman noble unknown in 
modern times, except perhaps among the slaveowners in America. 
While the head brigand swept off the richest prices, his “‘ cohors ” or 
attachés flew at smaller game, and between them they managed, in 
the course of two years, to pick the prey tolerably bare. But this 
was not the worst. If Verres had been governor of Sicily for life, the 
position of the Sicilians would have been comparatively enviable. 
Pure selfishness would have taught him to give some protection to 
life, some security to property, if he did not wish to dry up the 
sources of his wealth. Such an arrangement, however, was incom- 
patible with the oligarchical system. Turn about is fair play. Verres 
and his suite may gorge for two years or even three; but at the end 
of that time he must give place to some hungry successor just arrived 
from Rome, he too with debts to discharge, friends to gratify, and a 
fortune to make. Can we be surprised that, under this blasting 
system, whole districts went out of cultivation, whole towns became 
uninhabited ? 

Alongside the governing class at Rome was a moneyed class whose 
chief field of operation was also in the provinces. As tax-farmers and 
money-lenders they were a scourge hardly less terrible than the officials. 
When an insurrection broke out in a provincial town the first thought 
of the populace invariably was to massacre the “cives Romanos qui 
negotiandi causa: ibi constiterant.”” As in our own country, there 
was no love lost between the business men and the governing class. 
The noble sneered at the trader and the trader snarled at the noble, 
and sometimes brooded ‘sulkily over his own exclusion from a political 
career. But upon the whole there was a tacit understanding between 
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the two classes to divide the spoil. The middle class acquiesced in 
the monopoly of office by the nobles, on condition that the tax-farmer 
and money-lender were backed up in the provinces by official authority. 

If the provinces were on the high road to ruin, Italy herself, the 
home of the conquering race, was in little better plight. It was a wise 
and time-honoured principle, established at a time when the gradual 
incorporation of Italy with Rome had not been arrested, that the pro- 
vinces should furnish taxes, not soldiers, and Italy soldiers but not 
taxes. From fiscal extortion and its concomitant evils the Italians 
were exempt. But the Italians who enjoyed the enviable privileges 
of Roman citizenship were before the commencement of the revolu- 
tion much less than half the inhabitants of the peninsula. The rest, 
men of the same or kindred stock who had done their share, and more 
than their share, in building up the empire, shedding their blood on 
every battle-field from the Tagus to the Halys, were held in political 
bondage, and exposed in their native’ towns to the brutality and 
caprice of Roman officials. Moreover, throughout the peninsula— 
on Roman territory still more than on Italian—the free peasantry 
and yeomanry were being superseded by gangs of slaves, who culti- 
vated the vast estates of wealthy proprietors. The free population 
congregated in the cities, particularly in the metropolis, where they 
formed a mass of pauperism every day more appalling to the thought- 
ful politician. 

The dull people who have for the most part had the writing of 
history to themselves do not seem to have perceived that at the com- 
mencement of the revolution (8.c. 133) the greatness of Rome was 
rapidly declining. Industry dying out before slavery, commerce lan- 
guishing, land going out of cultivation, population’ diminishing, 
frontiers receding, north and east menaced by barbarians, armies that 
could not fight led by generals that could not command—we have all 
the symptoms that characterised the final break up in the fourth 
and fifth centuries of the Christian era. The new military system 
inaugurated by the revolution, and the improved administration 
which is the glory of the empire, arrested this downward course, and 
gave the world five hundred years more of Roman civilisation. But 
to Scipio Aimilianus, the last hero of the old régime, the end must 
have seemed not far distant. 

Under such a complicated load of evils was the Roman common- 
wealth staggering, evils that clearly portended a fatal issue, evils not 
springing from natural and unavoidable causes, but distinctly traceable 
to the infamous system of government maintained by the nobility for 
the most selfish and sordid ends. This was the system round which 
the respectable friends of order (optimates) rallied, the Catos, the 
Ciceros, and the Catuli. This was the system which the irreverent 
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advocates of reform ( populares), the Gracchi, the Catilines, the Cesars, 
strove to beat down. The reformers were not all pure-minded 
patriots, not all men of stainless lives. But if we would deal them 
even-handed justice, let us never forget what that thing was that they 
were labouring to destroy and their opponents to keep alive. 

The Roman revolution was maugurated by the Gracchi. Never 
had a good cause more noble champions. Not even the shameless 
mendacity of Roman party warfare dared to breath a slander against 
their private character.' The elder, all enthusiasm, sentiment, and 
generosity, was born to be loved. The nobles beat his brains out in 
the street. The younger was cast in a sterner mould, and had the 
murder of an adored brother to avenge. The first really great man 
that Rome in six centuries had produced, imperial in his aims, fearless 
in his choice of means, he gathered up the whole force of the revolu- 
tion in his single arm and smote the oligarchy with a mortal blow— 

‘* Moriens animam abstulit hosti. 


Tum super exanimum sese projecit amicum 
Confossus, placidaque ibi demum morte quieyit.” 


The next crisis of the revolution was the attempt of Saturninus 
to make Marius chief of the State. The charges of vice and 
profligacy heaped upon Saturninus are, to say the least, unsupported 
by any trustworthy evidence. Cicero, who must have been well 
acquainted with many both of his supporters and opponents, although 
frequently speaking with detestation of his policy, nowhere says a 
word against his private character. There seems to be no reason to 
question that he was a sincere reformer endeavouring to carry out the 
policy of Caius Gracchus, which was in effect to incorporate the 
Italians with Rome, and to substitute a single ruler responsible 
directly to the people for the sham Republic. No doubt he resorted 
to violence. But how could he do otherwise when the nobility were 
ever ready to meet constitutional action by the bludgeon and the 
dagger? His scheme, could it have succeeded, would certainly have 
been a blessing to Rome. It failed through the miserable political 
cowardice of Marius. The moneyed men, who had hitherto favoured 
the revolution, now turned against it, and the fall of Saturninus was 
followed by a real terreur blanche. 

Drusus, who headed the revolutiona:y party in the struggle of 91, 
is allowed to have been a man of the loftiest character. An aristocrat 
by birth and temper, he called on the governing class to prove itself 
worthy of rule by rising superior to selfish greed, and exercising its 
functions as a duty not as a privilege. In particular he called on 

(1) If Cicero had been their contemporary, with his theories on “ Mendaciuncula,” 


derived from his Greek models, the Gracchi we may be sure would have been handed 
down to us as stained with every vice that humanity most shudders at. 
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them to face the Italian question which had never slept since it had 
been stirred by Caius Gracchus. He was assassinated. He had fully 
expected it. 

The next conspicuous leader of the revolution was the orator 
Sulpicius. His character too has been painted very black, without a 
shadow of evidence. It seems clear that he was an enthusiastic man, 
whose patience was exhausted by the cant of the conservatives, 
eternally prating about order and the laws, while they knocked on 
the head every man who attempted reform by constitutional means. 
They had appealed to the sword, and so would he. But a new force 
was now beginning to make itself felt. For the first time in the 
history of Rome an army intervened in a political question. Sulla 
marched his troops on the city. The revolution was for the moment 
crushed, and its leaders, as usual, massacred. But no sooner had the 
champion of the senate departed for the East, than the irrepressible 
conflict broke out again. The senate was powerless. The constitu- 
tion was virtually at an end. Cinna, and after him Carbo, were 
chiefs of the state, governing despotically by the will of the majority. 
Unfortunately, they were not fitted, either mentally or morally, for 
so serious a responsibility. The only solid result of their government 
—and that due more to the force of events than to the men—was the 
final incorporation of the Italians with Rome. 

Again the political question hung on the shock of contending 
armies. Sulla returned with his veterans, and after two campaigns 
found himself absolute master of the Roman state. Too fond of ease 
and self-indulgence to care for empire, an aristocrat to the finger tips, 
Sulla re-established the oligarchical constitution in its stiffest form, 
having previously assured its duration for at least a few years, by the 
simple expedient of putting to death every one whom he thought at 
all likely to recalcitrate. But, like Herod and Macbeth, with all his 
precaution, he missed the important victim. 

The first serious blows to the Sullan constitution came from an old 
partizan of its founder.’ The history of the last twenty years had not 
been lost upon Pompeius. Cinna, Carbo, and Sulla had successively 
ruled Rome with absolute power. Pompeius looked on himself as 
their natural successor; and if he never openly asserted his position, 
it was because his inordinate vanity constantly led him to believe that 
it would come to him gradually without any effort of his own. The 
key to his vacillating career will probably be found in the hypothesis, 
that being a man of no originality and no earnest political convictions, 
his only idea was to repeat the career of Sulla. When that chart 
failed him he lost his reckoning, and steered wildly. He wished to 
be the dignified, omnipotent patron of the aristocracy, administering 
provinces by his lieutenants, occasionally undertaking some extraor- 
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dinary function, but ordinarily sitting apart in sublime solitude with 
the Domitii and the Metelli kotooing, and the rabble cheering itself 
hoarse. Unfortunately, however, he never succeeded in convincing 
the nobles of the beauty and fitness of this arrangement. He could 
not persuade them that he was a man of Sulla’s calibre. They 
thwarted his schemes. They sneered at his vanity. They despised 
his mushroom nobility. They believed that the constitution could 
stand without his protection, and studied to reduce him within the 
limits of oligarchic equality. Hence his coalitions with Cesar, in 
which he imagined that he was using his great rival as a tool to 
humble the nobles. He played with revolution. Czsar meant it. 
The time therefore came when Pompeius was content to enrol him- 
self with the nobles not as their master, but as their servant, 
though probably not without the secret resolution to make a clean 
sweep of “optimates”’ and “ populares’ alike had he conquered at 
Pharsalia. 

If the appointment of Pompeius to carry on the war against 
Mithridates (8.c. 66) had been very unpalatable to the nobles, they 
had at least the opportunity, during his four years’ absence, of playing 
their game without being thwarted by his opposition, or humiliated 
by his patronage. It was clear that a storm was impending. The 
merciless proscriptions of Sulla had cut off every man of influence and 
energy among the revolutionary party. But sixteen years had passed 
away, and with them the traces of that terrible depletion. New 
leaders had sprung up. Old grievances were flourishing rank as 
ever; and the pauperised masses, borrowing courage from despair, 
were once more confronted by the men of privilege, canting, unscru- 
pulous, and ferocious as their fathers before them. 

The history of the so-called conspiracy of Catiline, as hitherto 
written is absolutely unintelligible, except on conventional rules of 
probability, which may satisfy us in melodrama, but are out of place 
as applied to real life. Some things in the past of course we cannot 
hope to clear up. We shall never know who the Hermokopids were, 
or who murdered Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, or how Darnley came by 
his death ; and we may acquiesce, without shame in our ignorance, 
because, important as the effects in these cases accidentally were, the 
facts themselves are no more of a public nature than the Road 
murder. The investigation of them belongs, not to the historian, but 
to some detective, with a literary turn, retired from business. But 
we may not so dismiss the Catilinarian mystery. It is not creditable 
to the historian to be at fault when the evidence and probabilities to 
be balanced are strictly political. The thoughts and actions of indi- 
viduals may baffle our scrutiny. But nations and societies, and even 
parties, act in obedience to simple motives and broad general prin- 
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ciples. The footsteps of the solitary traveller may be easily lost. 
But he who would follow the track of an army has only to use his 
eyes. 

If the story of Catiline is unintelligible, it is because, the historians 
one and all have run away with the idea that Cacsar was at that time 
the leader of the popular party. Mr. Merivale, for instance, prefaces 
his history of the conspiracy by a picture of the popular party, in 
which he makes Cesar the central figure. He “stood forth far more 
prominently among his own associates, and gave more distinct 
expression to their aims than was the case with any one of the chiefs 
of the opposite faction. To that grand array of aristocratic gravity, 
of military renown, of learning and eloquence, of austere and indomi- 
table virtue, were opposed the genius and resources of one man,” &e. 
The Emperor Napoleon has not put forward this view more strongly 
than the English historian. Every law that is proposed emanates 
from Cesar. Every prosecution is instigated by Ceasar. The idol of 
the populace is Cesar. The very provincials rest their hopes on 
Cesar. The sole thought of the oligarchy sleeping and waking is to 
parry the blows of Cvsar. 

Well, but if this hypothesis be true,—if the masses follow Cesar, 
and the wealthy classes Cicero and Cato,—where are we to look for 
the party of Catiline, the party which thought itself strong enough 
to revolutionise the state, and, according to Cicero, was within an ace 
of doing so? This is a question which sensible men are not ashamed 
to answer by maundering about “dissolute youth,” “insolvent debtors,” 
and ‘disbanded soldiers.” Any explanation must be preferable to 
such transparent nonsense. 

The fact is that the acknowledged leader of the popular party after 
the departure of Pompeius was not Caius Julius Cesar, but Lucius 
Sergius Catilina. When Cesar’s grand career had closed, and men’s 
eyes were still dazzled by the glorious effulgence, they naturally 
ransacked their own memories or the traditions of their elders, if 
perchance they might glean some fragments of information respecting 
the early life of the hero. They did not gather much; for Casar’s 
early years had not greatly impressed his contemporaries. What 
they did gather we may be sure they made the most of. Every 
anecdote was treasured up, and every anecdote is characteristic. 
Now the most characteristic anecdotes of great men are generally the 
least authentic. Perhaps they are not, for that reason, the less 
valuable, since they represent the impression a man has produced on 
the contemporary or succeeding generation. But we must be careful 
how we arrange them alongside of facts, or spin out inferences from 
them. Suetonius, Plutarch, and Dion Cassius, writing long after- 
wards, were naturally disposed to attribute an importance to little 
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- facts in Cacsar’s early career, which in the eyes of contemporaries they 
certainly did not possess. 

That previous to the affair of Catiline, Caesar was by no means a 
leading man in his party may be very clearly proved. Every one 
knows that by far the largest part of our information respecting the 
period is derived from the works of Cicero, particularly from his 
letters and speeches. Previous to the fourth oration against Catiline, 
which was delivered in reply to a speech of Cusar, we have sixteen 
orations, forming in bulk about half of those extant. We have also 
eleven letters. Now it is a curious fact. and one which, as far as I am 
aware, has not hitherto been noticed, that in those orations and letters 
the name of Czesar does not occur once. Nay, more, I believe it will be 
found that nowhere in his subsequent writings, though continually 
alluding to Cxesar, does he give the slightest intimation that before 
the affair of Catiline he was a man of consequence. Our other con- 
temporary authority, Sallust, though a great admirer of Czsar, is 
equally silent about his early career. Neither Cicero’s fourth oration 
against Catiline, nor the speech of Cato on the same occasion, as 
reported by Sallust, treat Czesar as the spokesman of the great popular 
party, which they could hardly have failed to do had he occupied that 
position. My own impression is, that the mettle Caesar showed in 
that memorable debate first marked out as the champion of the reyo- 
lution a man who hitherto had been popular indeed, but had not been 
regarded as a serious politician. 

The man on whom the eyes of the revolutionary party were fixed 
after the departure of Pompeius was, I repeat, Catiline. Sallust tells 
us so in so many words, “Cuncta plebes Catilinee incepta probabat.””* 
Let us once understand this clearly, and Catiline’s position becomes 
perfectly simple. He was the successor in direct order of the Gracchi, 
of Saturninus, of Drusus, of Sulpicius, and of Cinna, and was 
recognised as such both by friends and enemies. The popular cause, 
it must be owned, might have been in better hands; but it cannot be 
expected that the men who ride the revolutionary storm will always 
be men of the purest character. The more dangerous the task is 
made, the greater is the probability that none will undertake it but 
fiery, nay, desperate men, whom the passionate sense of wrong has 
made careless of consequences, both to themselves and others ; it is 
fit and proper that when a Gracchus or a Drusus, are murdered, the 
murderers should have to deal with a Catiline. 

Who and what, then, was this man whose deeds and purposes 
brought upon him not merely failure and death, but a martyrdom of 
nineteen centuries, from which even his iron soul must have shrunk, 
could he have foreseen it ? 

(1) De Conj. Cat., xxxvii. 1. 
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L. Sergius Catilina was sprung from one of the most ancient patri- 
cian families of Rome. His ancestors had been consuls and decemvirs 
when the Metelli and Domitii were clapping their chopped hands 
and throwing up their sweaty nightcaps on the Aventine or Mons 
Sacer. But the sun of the Sergii had long set. No Sergius had been 
consul since the burning of Rome by the Gauls. Catiline himself 
had, like Pompeius and Crassus, borne arms on the side of Sulla. It 
is, therefore, quite possible that, like them, he may have been impli- 
cated in the butcheries of the proscription." But when we remember 
the devotion with which he was followed in after years by the Marian 
party, we shall hesitate to believe that he was guilty of an act so 
exceptionally odious and horrible as the torture and murder, with his 
own hand, of M. Marius Gratidianus, a highly popular man, and a 
near relation of C. Marius. This tale is repeated as a matter of 
course by every historian; but let us see on what foundation it 
rests. 

Quintus Cicero, in a leter to his brother Marcus, at the time when 
the latter was standing for the consulship, tells him that Catiline had 
murdered Gratidianus and also his own brother-in-law, Cecilius. 
M. Cicero, in an oration delivered at the same time against Cati- 
line, who was his competitor, and of which some disjointed frag- 
ments remain, appears to have advanced the charge publicly. This 
is the only contemporary evidence. What historians in later ages 
wrote, we may be sure they wrote on the authority of Cicero. Of the 
facts they would know no more than we do. Now every one who is 
acquainted with the ancient orators, both Greek and Roman, is aware 
that they never shrunk from the most impudent falsifications of fact 
when it served their turn. At the present day, when contemporary 
history is recorded in a vast printed literature, easily accessible to 
every one at a moment’s notice, a speaker is afraid to make asser- 
tions which would be proved to be false in all the newspapers next 
morning. But a Greek or Roman orator was under no such fear, and 
his most daring fabrications were commonly introduced by “péprnode 
yap Shrov & avdpec ’AOnvaio,” or “ Ecquis est vestrum Quirites qui non 
meminerit.” Cicero’s oration, ‘In Toga Candida,” was an_ elec- 
tioneering speech, in which his object was to paint Catiline as_ black 
as he could. The stories about Gratidianus and Cecilius he probably 
got from his brother’s letter, above alluded to, for he was himself 
absent from Rome during the proscriptions. But, it may be said, 
Catiline was prosecuted for the murder of Gratidianus. True; but 
when? Not till this very year. The murder of Gratidianus had 
taken place eighteen years before. It was one among hundreds of 


(1) The cruelties of Pompeius are well known. Crassus, without authority, inserted 
@ man’s name on the list of the proscribed, that he might get his property. 
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others, resembling it, no doubt, pretty closely in all its circumstances. 
It was now raked up by Cicero to discredit Catiline with his Marian 
supporters. Of the thousands who listened to the unscrupulous 
orator, how many would be able to say how Gratidianus came by his 
death ? When once the charge was set afloat during a hotly disputed 
election, of course it would be repeated as an iutngutadile truth by 
the partisans of Cicero, and Catiline was put on his trial for it. We 
are entitled to point to the fact that he was acquitted. The verdicts 
of Roman juries are not above suspicion. But Catiline himself was 
very poor, and the long purses were on the side of Cicero. An 
acquittal may not prove a man innocent; but still less does a prose- 
cution prove him guilty. Sallust, our only other contemporary 
authority, while raking up everything disadvantageous to Catiline, 
says nothing of his share in the murders of the proscription, nor did 
Cicero himself ever again allude to it in his most unsparing invec- 
tives. It had served his turn for the moment, which was all he 
thought of. 

The other stories which Cicero and Sallust set afloat, and Plutarch 
and Dion copied, cannot easily be disproved, for the simple reason 
that they are not supported by a tittle of evidence. Catiline has the 
misfortune to lose his wife and only son. Of course, he poisoned them. 
He has a large circle of friends who are never weary of his society. 
What more easy than to call them a gang of debauchees? If you 
had a political quarrel with a man at Rome, you accused him, as a 
matter of course, of all vices and crimes, natural and unnatural. 
These were the “ mendaciuncula,” the fibs, with which, as Cicero 
tells us in one of his treatises on rhetoric, a good orator will season 
his speech.’ It was so much “common form.” You were not liable 
to be called out, or horsewhipped, or indicted for a malicious libel. 
Even with these wholesome checks we know what queer stories will 
get about in England at an election, and what strong language 
Fizkin will use to Slumkey on the Eatanswill hustings. In England, 
these libels are soon forgotten; but in Rome they were precisely 
what remained and have been preserved, because they are imbedded 
in the speeches of a great orator. Our dull /iftérateurs have adopted 
them as serious facts, rather than confess how little we really know of 
ancient history beyond its broad features. Sallust admits, in two 
places, that he had no evidence for these scandalous stories, and that 
in the opinion of many they. were trumped up by Cicero’s friends 
after the execution of Catiline’s partisans, in order to relieve the 
consul from the odium of that illegal act.2 Nay, Cicero himself, 
seven years afterwards, confesses that Catiline enjoyed the intimacy 


(1) De Oratore, IT. 59. 
(2) De Conj. Cat., xiv. 7; xxii. 3. 
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of many of the best men in Rome, who esteemed him for the eminent 
virtues (maxim virtutes) he appeared to possess. “There was a 
time,” he says, “when he nearly imposed on me, even on me. I used 
to think him a worthy citizen, a man who delighted in the society of 
the good, a firm and ‘faithful friend. His criminal enterprises came 
upon me completely by surprise. I have often since reproached 
- myself with my mistake.”* What! a man who had commenced his 
eareer by horrible cruelties committed in the face of Rome, who had 
notoriously murdered his nearest relatives, whose whole life had been 
passed in the public practice of the foulest and most unnatural 
debauchery, who had been a sort of professor of depravity among the 
most depraved wretches of his day—this monster could enjoy the 
friendship and respect of the best men in Rome! For my part I 
know what to think. 

So much for Catiline’s antecedents. There seems to be no reason 
to doubt that he had been of Sulla’s party. Beyond this we do not 
know a single fact about him, good or bad. All we know is that he 
was considered a respectable man in the most respectable circles in 
Rome, and that, as he is admitted on all hands to have possessed 
some very fine and rare qualities, he must have been a man of mark 
and promise. 

Catiline’s public life covers the period from 8.c. 68, when he was 
preetor, to B.c. 62, when he fell on the field of Pistoria. We have no 
information as to his pretorship. In 67 he went in due course to 
Africa as propretor. When he returned in 66, Pompeius, hitherto 
looked on as the popular leader, had left, or was just leaving, Rome for 
his Asiatic command, and the popular party was for the moment left 
without a head. The nobles were determined to take advantage of 
his absence to inaugurate a reaction.” The election of consuls for 
the ensuing year had fallen on Autronius and Sulla. The first was 
perhaps “ignobilis;” at all events, no Autronius had yet been 
eonsul. The latter, though a nephew of the great Dictator, had 
used his influence with his uncle to save many of the proscribed, and 
was now on the popular side.* The oligarchy quashed the election on 
the ground of bribery, although for Sulla at least every century had 
given its vote, and declared the defeated candidates, Cotta and 
Torquatus, consuls for 65—a proceeding as outrageous as that of the 
House of Commons in 1769, when it declared Colonel Luttrell 
member for Middlesex. To this year belongs what is called the first 
conspiracy of Catiline. Evidently on his return he had stepped into 


(1) Pro M. Ceelio, 6. 
(2) “Postquam Cn. Pompeius ad bellum maritimum atque Mithridaticum missus est, 


plebis opes imminutz, paucorum potentia crevit.”’—Sallust, de Conj. Cat., xxxix. 1. 
(3) Cicero, pro P. Sulla, 26, 
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the place of popular leader, vacant by the absence of Pompeius. He 
had supported the candidature of Autronius and Sulla, and he is 
accused of having now conspired with them to kill Torquatus and 
Cotta. The plot, it is said, failed through Catiline’s not giving the 
signal at the right moment. There is no proof that this charge was 
seriously and publicly made at the time. Later in the year it was 
arranged that Catiline should stand on the popular interest for 64, 
and to prevent this the notorious Clodius was employed by the 
oligarchy to impeach him for malversation in Africa. Upon this 
trial Clodius brought up the story of the assassination plot. But the 
Consul Torquatus himself pooh-poohed it, and showed that he 
acquitted Catiline, at all events, of any share in it, by coming forward 
in his defence. Doubtless it would never have been heard of again 
but for the fierce passions subsequently excited. It is worthy of 
remark that Suetonius, upon the authority of Bibulus and the elder 
Curio, attributes this plot to Crassus and Cesar, the latter of whom 
he says made the mistake about the signal. Catiline he does not even 
mention. 

Catiline was acquitted of malversation; but the object of the 
oligarchy was gained. The impeachment had been so timed as to 
make it impossible for him to announce himself as a candidate before 
the period for giving notice had expired. We may imagine how his 
fierce temper was rising as he saw the game the oligarchy were deter- 
mined to play. However, he at once commenced his canvass for 63. 
Among his competitors were Cicero and Antonius. Cicero was 
anxious to make common cause with Catiline, and to be nominated 
with him on the popular ticket. With this view he was anxious to 
act as Catiline’s advocate on his African trial." But it was detev- 
mined that Antonius should run with Catiline ; and Cicero thereupon 
threw himself upon the nobles, and was put forward as their candidate. 
From this moment dates the furious hostility of Cicero to Catiline. 
Up to this time he had courted the revolutionary party. But he now 
sold himself to the nobles, and began to earn his wages by denouncing 
revolutionary measures, and the leader of the party, Catiline. Among 
the earliest efforts of his venal tongue in this direction were the ora- 
tions, In Toga Candida, De Lege Agraria, and Pro C. Rabirio. It is 
in the first of them that the horrible charges against the early life of 
Catiline were made, for the first time, as far as we know. While 
accusing Catiline of abetting the cruelties of Sulla, Cicero was not 
ashamed to oppose the bill for restoring the children of Sulla’s 
victims to their civil rights. 

(1) We know all this from a letter of Cicero to Atticus (i. 2), in which he speaks as 
if he was already engaged in the case (“Indices habemus,” &c.). Middleton has the 


effrontery to say that Catiline “had been soliciting Cicero to undertake his defence.” 
N 2 
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In the meantime the efforts of the oligarchy brought in Cicero at 
the head of the poll for the ensuing year, Antonius heading Catiline 
by a few votes. On January Ist, 63, Cicero and Antonius entered on 
office. Again Catiline renewed his candidature, and again the 
oligarchy concentrated all its efforts to defeat the popular champion. 
To this object Cicero, inflamed by personal hatred and the proverbial 
bitterness of a renegade, devoted the whole period of his consulship. 
Judging from all former precedents, an appeal to force was imminent. 
The nobles were evidently resolved, by fair means or foul, to keep 
Catiline out of office. On the other hand, Catiline was not a man to 
submit tamely either to fraud or violence. Probably those did him 
no injustice who thought him capable of striking the first blow. 
Most certainly he did not mean to be knocked on the head like the 
Gracchi and Saturninus, whose cases Cicero was always quoting as 
wholesome precedents. If the nobles had their armed retainers and 
the vantage ground of authority and office, he had the populace of 
Rome on his side, and the peasantry throughout Italy, groaning under 
an infamous government, and ripe for revolution. Expecting from 
day to day that a coup d’état would force him into open resistance, 
he passed the word round to be ready for action. If he could obtain 
the consulship, of course there would be no civil war; and that 
he would obtain it appeared more and more likely as the day 
of election approached. Would the nobles let things take their 
course ? 

The moment for the coup d’état seemed to be come. On October 20th, 
Cicero got up in the senate and announced the existence of a plot. 
This was made an excuse for postponing the election, and the next 
day Cicero called Catiline to account before the senate. The popular 
leader disdainfully scouted the idea of a plot. They were welcome to 
know his plans. The people had found its strength, and while he 
was alive, should not want a leader. Having said this, he abruptly 
left the house, amidst the groans of the assembled nobles, to the great 
disappointment of Cicero, Who had hoped that he would be murdered 
on the spot—as he certainly would have been if Cicero had had the 
nerve of Nasica or Opimius.’ 

One thing, however, Cicero could do. He could talk; and talk he 
did. He employed the interval before the election in filling Rome 
with horrible stories of a plot. He made men’s hair stand on end 
with his ravings. The conspirators had met in the dead of night. 
They had sworn a fearful oath. They had tasted each other’s blood. 
They had killed a child and eaten its entrails. They had resolved to 
plunder and burn the city. Rome was mapped out into districts for 
conflagration. 


(1) “ Omnino vivum illinc exire non oportuerat.”’-—Cicero, pro Murena, 25. 
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Grossly improbable as such charges were, they were sure to damage 
Catiline; and by means of these maneuvres, and a lavish expen- 
diture of money, which disgusted even so violent an aristocrat as 
Cato, the nobility again managed to carry their candidates, Silanus 
and Murena. 

That Catiline may at this time have laid plans against the life of 
Cicero is probable enough. He was not a man whom we could expect 
to rise superior to the manners of his class. The nobility had 
never shrunk from assassination where it served their purpose; and 
Cicero, though he disliked it as applied to himself, could applaud it 
loudly where a Gracchus or a Caesar was the victim. Assassination 
is a form of crime which has always been especially characteristic of 
oligarchic manners. 

The triumph of the reactionary party was the signal for insur- 
rectionary movements in several parts of Italy. We may be sure that 
Catiline was in correspondence with the insurgent leaders, just as in 
z.c. 91 Drusus had been in correspondence with Pompzdius Silo. 
But it is evident that he was very reluctant to cast in his lot openly 
with the insurrection. Drusus, if he had not been assassinated, might 
have been driven ultimately to take refuge at Corfinium. The per- 
sonal prowess of Catiline, and the devotion of his friends, probably 
saved him from assassination, though Cicero distinctly states that he 
would have had it done if he had thought that his single death would 
have broken up the revolutionary party.’ On the other hand, such 
was still his popularity in Rome, that to get up a riot and lynch him 
and his friends, as had been done in the cases of the Gracchi and 
Saturninus, was too dangerous an experiment. Cicero therefore used 
every effort to drive him into the disaffected districts, and when the 
insurrection broke out in Etruria, on October 27th, Catiline’s position 
at Rome became full of danger. Every one knew his relations with 
Manlius, the leader of the insurgents ; and many who had sympathised 
with the wrongs and sufferings of an oppressed class, would range 
themselves on the side of authority when it came to civil war. 
The moneyed men particularly took fright at the spectre of com- 
munism. 

Cicero now saw his opportunity, and summoned the senate for 
November 8th. On that day the Equites—that is to say, the moneyed 
men and nobles not in the senate—appeared in arms to overawe the 
populace, and Cicero, emboldened at the sight, delivered his cele- 
brated “ Quousque tandem” oration, in which he denounced Catiline 
as a public enemy. The popular leader endeavoured to reply, asserting 
his attachment to his country, and appealing to his whole life, from 
his youth up, for the proof of it. But the nobles drowned his voice 


(1) In L. Catilinam, iv. 12. 
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with their clamour; and his patience at length forsaking him, he 
flung out of the senate house, exclaiming that he was being driven to 
ruin by his enemies, but that if he must fall he would not fall alone. 
Returning to his house, he recommended his wife and daughter to 
Catulus, the head of the aristocratic party, in a simple and dignified 
letter, which, as the Emperor Napoleon says, offers a striking con- 
trast to the passion of Cicero. His conscience, he says, does not 
accuse him; he has endeavoured to act within the constitution.; but 
he has been crushed by a conspiracy of unworthy men. Even 
while he writes he learns that the assassins are on his track ; he has 
now no choice but to put himself at the head of the insurrection. 
The same night he left Rome for Etruria. 

The nobles had thus gained their point. Catiline was a rebel, and 
an outlaw. ‘Les absents ont toujours tort” was true in a peculiar 
sense in Roman politics. Such was the veneration for Rome, the seat 
of empire—“ Capitoli immobile saxum ’’—that in the civil wars the 
party who yielded possession of it were regarded, and regarded them- 
selves, as rebels and enemies of the state. The flight of Catiline was 
followed by a proclamation offering large rewards to any one who 
should give information as to the plot. It is remarked as strange by 
the historians, that no such information was obtained. The fact is 
that there was no plot. There was a large political party, num- 
bered by tens of thousands, and its leaders were in correspondence 
with the insurgents in Etruria. An exact parallel is to be found in 
our own revolution. Pym and Hampden openly headed a powerful 
party. But'of course they had their private consultations, and no 
one doubts that they were in correspondence with the Scotch insur- 
gents. That there was an organisation in Rome for the purpose of 
burning, slaying, and plundering is a supposition too ridiculous to be 
seriously discussed. 

The leadership of the Catilinarian party in the city now devolved 
on P. Lentulus, an elderly man, who had been consul eight years 
before. He was in no respect equal to the task, but age and official 
rank always conferred precedence amongst Romans.’ The first step 
of this man, his negotiation with the Allobroges, ruined his cause. 
The sword of Caesar had not yet relieved Rome from the constant 
dread of the Gaulish avalanche impending over Italy. Once sus- 
pected of inviting the barbarian, the revolutionary leaders were fatally 
discredited. Even the mob, according to Sallust, turned against 
them. The famous debate of December 5th shows that the govern- 
ment felt itself much stronger. Even Cesar, while courageously pro- 
testing against an illegal sentence, did not dare to extenuate the guilt 


(1) This is one among many reasons why Czsar could not have been an influential 
leader before the affair of Catiline. 
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of the criminals. If the nobles hung back at first, it was because 
they hoped that their hireling, Cicero, would take the responsibility 
and odium upon himself. This, however, he was determined not to 
do, and their courage was at length screwed to the sticking place by 
the cynical frankness of Cato, who told them that if they wished to 
preserve their palaces, villas, and other luxuries, they must take their 
share of the work. 

The execution of Lentulus and his companions was a barefaced and 
deliberate violation of the most solemn article of the Roman constitu- 
tion, which provided that no citizen should be put to death without 
an appeal to the people. It was much as if Charles I. had succeeded 
in arresting the five members, and had gone on to execute them by 
a vote of the House of Lords or the Privy Council. 

The name of Cesar had not been mentioned by the Allobroges. 
But some of the wire-pullers of the aristocratic party, particularly 
Catulus (“ Hoe verum est dixit enim Q. Catulus!”) who thought that 
advantage should be taken of the excitement to clear away all un- 
desirable persons, urged Cicero, and even offered him money, to make 
the Allobroges, or some other informer, accuse him. Cicero, how- 
ever, thinking, no doubt, that he had done a good day’s-work for his 
patrons, declined to run himself into more danger. 

The little army of Catiline died round their leader like the Spartan 
Three Hundred round Leonidas at Thermopyle. Even Sallust can- 
not withhold his admiration, and rises into a genuine enthusiasm as he 
describes the closing scene. ‘All wounded in front; not a man taken 
alive; Catiline himself gasping out his life ringed round with corpses 
of his foemen.”’ The world has generally a generous word for the 
memory of a brave man dying for his cause, be that cause what it 
will. But for Catiline none. The execrations of nineteen centuries 
lie piled on the grave of the successor of the Gracchi and the 
forerunner of Czsar. It is not good to make a literary man your 
enemy. 

Catiline and Cicero were not merely political opponents. The natures 
of the two men were thoroughly antipathetic. Cicero thought that 
society existed for the glory of clever writers and eloquent speakers. 
The strength of character and prudence which make the practical 
statesman were in his eyes very vulgar qualities. He shrank with 
dislike and fear from a resolute man. He reverenced constitutional 
forms as framed in the interest of talkers. His idea of good govern- 
ment was a state of things where talkers should always have full 
swing, and be listened to with respect, while rough practical men 
should humbly do their bidding. If he had lived in our time, he 
would have written in the Saturday, and had his views about the 
representation of minorities. 
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Catiline, on the contrary, was the man of action, who would rather 
see a thing done than hear it talked about. Not deficient in intellect 
—far from it; but with an intellect of the practical sort, quick, 
decisive, intuitive. He looked on Cicero as a coward and babbler. 
It made his gorge rise to see the complacent orator mount into the 
rostrum and go through his feats. And then to think that this wind- 
bag, this prating knave, “that never set a squadron in the field nor 
the division of a battle, knows more than a spinster,” has talked 
himself into the first magistracy of a military commonwealth, while 
I, Lucius Catilina, a soldier every inch of me, with every masculine 
quality, with a dauntless heart and a ready hand, with a special gift 
for ruling my fellows, must stand aside, year after year, because 
my family has gone down in the world, and I have no stake in the 
country ! 

An unequal struggle. The man of letters has had the ear of the 
world ever since, and told his story without contradiction. More 
than that, the literary men have stood by one another, as they always 
do—like game-preservers or Whitechapel thieves; and each in turn 
has pointed his stale moral with the fate of the unlucky wight who 
dared to beard the patriarch of their tribe. Ov3’ dpa of rig &vournri ye 
xapéorn. But the true character of the Roman revolution and of 
Roman parties has of late years been much better understood. As the 
greatness and goodness of Cesar were more ungrudgingly recognised, 
the character and aims of his precursors could not fail to meet with 
fairer treatment. The first writer who has thought it necessary to 
bring his account of Catiline into some accordance with common sense 
and probability is, as might have been expected, not a literary man, 
but a practical statesman. But the Emperor Napoleon’s determina- 
tion to make Cesar a hero from his cradle has to some extent led him 
astray in his estimate of Catiline. I will not affirm that I have 
completely succeeded in painting the man and the situation as they 
were, for the attempt to restore a likeness from a comparison of 
caricatures must always be attended with more or less uncertainty. 
But if I have done any injustice, it has, not been to the Roman 
oligarchy, but to Catiline. 


FE. S. BrEeEsty. 











THE PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESS IN LITERATURE. 


Cuaprer II. 
THE PRINCIPLE OF VISION. 


Aut good Literature rests primarily on insight. All bad Literature 
rests upon imperfect insight, or upon imitation, which may be defined 
as seeing at second-hand. 

There are men of clear insight who never become authors: some, 
because no sufficient solicitation from internal or external impulses 
makes them bend their energies to the task of giving literary 
expression to their thoughts; and some, because they lack the ade- 
quate powers of literary expression. But no man, be his felicity and 
facility of expression what they may, ever produces good Literature 
unless he sees for himself, and sees clearly. It is the very claim and 
purpose of Literature to show others what they failed to see. Unless 
i man sees this clearly for himself how can he show it to others ? 

Literature delivers tidings of the world within and the world 
without. It tells of the facts which have been witnessed, reproduces the 
emotions which have been felt. It places before the reader symbols 
which represent the absent facts, or the relations of these to other 
facts; and by the vivid presentation of the symbols of emotion 
kindles the emotive sympathy of readers. The art of selecting the 
fitting symbols, and of so arranging them as to be intelligible and 
kindling, distinguishes the great writer from the great thinker ; it is 
an art which also relies on clear insight. 

The value of the tidings brought by Literature is determined by their 
authenticity. At all times the air is noisy with rumours, but the real 
business of life is transacted on clear insight and authentic speech. 
False tidings and idle rumours may for an hour clamorously usurp 
attention, because they are believed to be true ; but the cheat is soon 
discovered, and the rumour dies. In like manner Literature which is 
unauthentic may succeed as long as it is believed to be true: that is, 
so long as our intellects have not discovered the falseness of its preten- 
sions, and our feelings have not disowned sympathy with its expressions. 
These may be truisms, but they are constantly disregarded. Writers 
have seldom any steadfast conviction that it is of primary necessity 
for them to deliver tidings about what they themselves have seen and 
felt. Perhaps their intimate consciousness assures them that what they 
have seen or felt is neither new nor important. It may not be new, it 
may not be intrinsically important; nevertheless, if authentic, it has 
its value, and a far greater value than anything reported by them at 
second-hand. We cannot demand from every man that he have 
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unusual depth of insight or exceptional experience ; but we demand 
of him that he give us of his best, and his best cannot be another’s. 
The facts seen through the vision of another, reported on the witness 
of another, may be true, but the reporter cannot vouch for them. 
Let the original observer speak for himself. Otherwise only rumours 
are set afloat. If you have never seen an acid combine with a base 
you cannot instructively speak to me of salts; and this, of course, is true 
in a more emphatic degree with reference to more complex matters. 

Personal experience is the basis of all real Literature. The writer 
must have thought the thoughts, seen the objects (with bodily or 
mental vision ), and felt the feelings; otherwise he can have no power 
over us. Importance does not depend on rarity so much as on authen- 
ticity. The massacre of a distant tribe, which is heard through the 
report of others, falls far below the heart-shaking effect of a murder 
committed in our presence. Our sympathy with the unknown victim 
may originally have been as torpid as that with the unknown tribe ; 
but it has been kindled by the swift and vivid suggestions of details 
visible to us as spectators; whereas a severe and continuous effort of 
imagination is needed to call up the kindling suggestions of the distant 
massacre. 

So little do writers appreciate the importance of direct vision and 
experience, that they are in general silent about what they themselves 
have seen and felt, copious in reporting the experience of others. 
Nay, they are urgently prompted to say what they know others think, 
and what consequently they themselves may be expected to think. They 
‘are as if dismayed at their own individuality, and suppress all traces 
of it in order to catch the general tone. Such men may, indeed, be of 
service in the ordinary commerce of Literature as distributors. All I 
wish to point out is that they are distributors, not producers. The 
commerce may be served by second-hand reporters, no less than by 
original seers; but we must understand this service to be commercial 
and not literary. The common stock of knowledge gains from it no 
addition. The man who detects a new fact, a new property in a 
familiar substance, adds to the science of the age; but the man who 
expounds the whole system of the universe on the reports of others, 
unenlightened by new conceptions of his own, does not add a grain to 
the common store. Great writers may all be known by their solicitude 
about authenticity. A common incident, a simple phenomenon, which 
has been a part of their experience, often undergoes what may be 
called “a transfiguration”’ in their souls, and issues in the form of Art; 
while many world-agitating events in which they have not been actors, 
or majestic phenomena of which they were never spectators, are by 
them left to the unhesitating incompetence of writers who imagine 
that fine subjects make fine works. Either the great writer leaves 
such materials untouched, or he employs them as the vehicle of more 
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cherished, because more authenticated tidings,—he paints the ruin of 
an empire as the scenic background for his picture of the distress 
of two simple hearts. The inferior writer, because he lays ‘no 
emphasis on authenticity, cannot understand this avoidance of 
imposing themes. Condemned by native incapacity to be a reporter, 
and not a seer, he hopes to shine by the reflected glory of his subjects. 
It is natural in him to mistake ambitious art for high art. He does 
not feel that the best is the highest. 

I do not assert that inferior writers abstain from the familiar and 
trivial. On the contrary, as imitators, they imitate everything 
which great writers have shown to be sources of interest. But their 
bias is towards great subjects. They make no new ventures in the 
direction of personal experience. They are silent on all that they 
have really seen for themselves. Unable to see the deep significance 
of what is common, they spontaneously turn towards the uncommon. 

There is, at the present day, a fashion in Literature, and in Art 
generally, which is very deplorable, and which may, on a superficial 
glance, appear at variance with what has just been said. The fashion 
is that of coat-and-waistcoat realism, a creeping timidity of invention, 
moving almost exclusively amid scenes of drawing-room existence, 
with all the reticences and pettinesses of drawing-room conventions. 
Artists have become photographers, and have turned the camera 
upon the vulgarities of life, instead of representing the more impas- 
sioned movements of life. The majority of books and pictures are 
addressed to our lower faculties; they make no effort as they have 
no power to stir our deeper emotions by the contagion of great 
ideas. Little that makes life noble and solemn is reflected in 
the Art of our day; to amuse a languid audience seems its highest 
aim. Seeing this, some of my readers may ask whether the artists 
have not been faithful to the law I have expounded, and chosen to 
paint the small things they have seen, rather than the great things 
they have not seen? ‘The answer is simple. For the most part the 
artists have not painted what they have seen, but have been false and 
conventional in their pretended realism. And whenever they have 
painted truly, they have painted successfully. The authenticity of 
their work has given it all the value which in the nature of things 
such work could have. Titian’s portrait of “The Young Man with a 
Glove” is a great work of art, though not of great art. It is infi- 
nitely higher than a portrait of Cromwell, by a painter unable to see 
into the great soul of Cromwell, and to make us see it; but it is 
infinitely lower than Titian’s “‘ Tribute Money,” “ Peter the Martyr,” 
or the “ Assumption.” Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer” is incompar- 
ably greater as a poem than Mr. Bailey’s ambitious “ Festus ;”’ but 
the “ Northern Farmer ”’ is far below “ Ulysses”’ or “‘ Guinevere,” be- 
<atise moving on a lower level, and recording the facts of a lower life. 
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Insight is the first condition of Art. Yet many a man who has 
never been beyond his village will be silent about that which he 
knows well, and will fancy himself called upon to speak of the tropics 
or the Andes—on the reports of others. Never having seen a greater 
man than the parson and the squire—and not having seen into them 
‘—he selects Cromwell and Plato, Raphael and Napoleon, as his 
models, in the vain belief that these impressive personalities will 
make his work impressive. Of course I am speaking figuratively. 
By “never having been beyond his village,’ I understand a mental 
no less than topographical limitation. The penetrating sympathy of 
genius will, even from a village, traverse the whole world. What I 
mean is, that unless by personal experience, no matter through what 
avenues, a man has gained clear insight into the facts of life, he 
cannot successfully place them before us ; and whatever insight he has 
gained, be it of important or of unimportant facts, will be of value if 
truly reproduced. No sunset is precisely similar to another, no two 
souls are affected by it in a precisely similar way. Thus may the 
commonest phenomenon have a novelty. To the eye that can read 
aright there is an infinite variety even in the most ordinary human 
being. But to the careless indiscriminating eye all individuality is 
merged in a misty generality. Nature and men yield nothing new 
to such a mind. Of what avail is it for a man to walk out into the 
tremulous mists of morning, to watch the slow sunset, and wait for 
the rising stars, if he can tell us nothing about these but what others 
have already told us—if he feels nothing but what others have 
already felt ? Let a man look for himself and tell truly what he sees. 
We will listen to that. We must listen to it, for its very authen- 
ticity has a subtle power of compulsion. What others have seen 
and felt we can learn better from their own lips. 


II. 


I have not yet explained in any formal manner what the nature of 
that insight is which constitutes what I have named the Principle of 
Vision ; although doubtless the reader has gathered its meaning from 
the remarks already made. For the sake of future applications of 
the principle to the various questions of philosphical criticism which 
must arise in the course of this inquiry, it may be needful here to 
explain (as I have already explained elsewhere) how the chief intel- 
lectual operations—Perception, Inference, Reasoning, and Imagina- 
tion—may be viewed as so many forms of mental vision. 

Perception, as distinguished from Sensation, is the presentation 
before Consciousness of the details which once were present in con- 
junction with the object at this moment affecting Sense. These 
details are inferred to be still in conjunction with the object, although 
not revealed to Sense. Thus when an apple is perceived by me, who 
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merely see it, all that Sense reports is of a certain coloured surface : the 
roundness, the firmness, the fragrance, and the taste of the apple are 
not present to Sense, but are made present to Consciousness by the 
act of Perception. The eye sees a certain coloured surface ; the mind 
sees at the same instant many other co-existent but unapparent facts 
—it reinstates in their due order these unapparent facts. Were it not 
for this mental vision supplying the deficiencies of ocular vision, the 
coloured surface would be an enigma. But the suggestion of Sense 
rapidly recalls the experiences previously associated with the object. 
The apparent facts disclose the facts that are unapparent. 

Inference is only a higher form of the same process. We look 
from the window, see the dripping leaves and the wet ground, and 
infer that rain has fallen. It is on inferences of this kind that all 
knowledge depends. The extension of the known to the unknown, 
of the apparent to the unapparent, gives us Science. Except in the 
grandeur of its sweep, the mind pursues the same course in the 
interpretation of geological facts as in the interpretation of the 
ordinary incidents of daily experience. To read the pages of the 
great Stone Book, and to perceive from the wet strects that rain has 
recently fallen, are forms of the same intellectual process. In the one 
case the inference traverses immeasurable spaces of time, connecting 
the apparent facts with causes (unapparent facts) similar to those 
which have been associated in experience with such results; in the 
other case the inference connects wet streets and swollen gutters with 
‘auses which have been associated in experience with such results. 
Let the inference span with its mighty arch a myriad of years, or 
link together the events of a few minutes, in each case the arch rises 
from the ground of familiar facts, and reaches an antecedent which is 
known to be a cause capable of producing them. 

The mental vision by which in Perception we see the wnapparent 
details—i.e. by which sensations formerly co-existing with the one 
now affecting us are reinstated under the form of ideas which represent 
the objects—is a process implied in all Ratiocination, which also 
presents an ideal series, such as would be a series of sensations, if the 
objects themselves were before us. A chain of reasoning is a chain 
of inferences : ideal presentations of objects and relations not apparent 
to Sense, or not presentable to Sense. Could we realise all the links 
in this chain, by placing the objects in their actual order as a risib/v 
series, the reasoning would be a succession of perceptions. Thus the 
path of a planet is seen by reason to be an ellipse. It would be 
perceived as a fact, if we were in a proper position and endowed with 
the requisite means of following the planet in its course; but not 
having this power, we are reduced to infer the unapparent points 
in its course from the points which are apparent. We see them 
mentally, Correct reasoning is the ideal assemblage of objects in their 
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actual order of co-existence and succession. It is seeing with the 
mind’s eye. False rcasoning is owing to some misplacement of the 
order of objects, or to the omission of some links in the chain, or to 
the introduction of objects not properly belonging to the series. It 
is distorted or defective vision. The terrified traveller sees a high- 
wayman in what is really a sign-post in the twilight; and in the 
twilight of knowledge, the terrified philosopher sees a pestilence 
foreshadowed by an eclipse. 

Let attention also be called to one great source of error, which is 
also a great source of power, namely, that much of our thinking is 
carried on by signs instead of images. We use words as signs of 
objects ; these suffice to carry on the train of inference, when very few 
images of the objects are called up. Let any one attend to his 
thoughts and he will be surprised to find how rare and indistinct in 
general are the images of objects which arise before his mind. If he 
says “TI shall take a cab and get to the railway by the shortest cut,” 
it is ten to one that he forms no image of cab or railway, and but 
a very vague image of the streets through which the shortest cut 
will lead. Imaginative minds see images where ordinary minds see 
nothing but signs: this is a source of power; but it is also a source 
of weakness ; for in the practical affairs of life, and in the theoretical 
investigations of philosophy, a too active imagination is apt to dis- 
tract the attention and scatter the energies of the mind. 

In complex trains of thought signs are indispensable. The images, 
when called up, are only vanishing suggestions : they disappear before 
they are more than half formed. And yet it is because signs are thus 
substituted for images (paper transacting the business of money) 
that we are so easily imposed upon by verbal fallacies and meaning- 
less phrases.’ A scientific man of some eminence was once taken in 
by a wag, who gravely asked him whether he had read Bunsen’s 
paper on the madleability of light. He confessed that he had not read 
it: “ Bunsen sent it to me, but I’ve not had time to look into it.” 

The degree in which each mind habitually substitutes signs for 
images will be, ceteris paribus, the degree'in which it is liable to error. 
This is not contradicted by the fact that mathematical, astronomical, 
and physical reasonings may, when complex, be carried on more suc- 
cessfully by the employment of signs ; because in these cases the signs 
themselves accurately represent the abstractness of the relations. 
Such sciences deal only with relations, and not with objects ; hence 
greater simplification ensures greater accuracy. But no sooner do 
we quit this sphere of abstractions to enter that of concrete things, 
than the use of symbols becomes a source of weakness. Vigorous and 
effective minds habitually deal with concrete images. This is notably 
the case with poets and great literates. Their vision is keener than 
that of other men. However rapid and remote their flight of thought, 
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it is a succession of images, not of abstractions. The details which 
give significance, and which by us are seen vaguely as through a 
vanishing mist, are by them seen in sharp outlines. The image which 
to us is a mere suggestion, is to them almost as vivid as the object. 
And it is because they see vividly that they can paint effectively. 

Most readers will recognise this to be true of poets, but will doubt 
its application to philosophers, because imperfect psychology and 
unscientific criticism have disguised the identity of intellectual pro- 
cesses until it has become a paradox to say that imagination is not less 
indispensable to the philosopher than to the poet. The paradox falls 
directly we restate the proposition thus: buth poet and philosopher 
draw their power from the energy of their mental vision—an energy 
which disengages the mind from the somnolence of habit and from 
the pressure of obtrusive sensations. In general men are passive 
under Sense and the routine of habitual inferences. They are unable 
to free themselves from the importunities of the apparent facts and 
apparent relations which solicit their attention ; and when they make 
room for unapparent facts it is only for those which are familiar to 
their minds. Hence they can see little more than what they have 
been taught to see ; they can only think what they have been taught 
to think. For independent vision, and original conception, we must 
go to children and men of genius. The spontaneity of the one is the 
power of the other. Ordinary men live among marvels and feel no 
wonder, grow familiar with objects and learn nothing new about 
them. Then comes an independent mind which sees ; and it surprises 
us to find how servile we have been to habit and opinion, how blind 
to what we also might have seen, had we used our eyes. The link, so 
long hidden, has now been made visible to us. We hasten to make 
it visible to others. But the flash of light which revealed that 
obscured object does not help us to discover others. Darkness still 
conceals much that we do not even suspect. We continue our routine. 
We always think our views correct and complete; if we thought 
otherwise they would cease to be our views; and when the man of 
keener insight discloses our error, and reveals relations hitherto un- 
suspected, we learn to see with his eyes and exclaim: “ Now surely 
we have got the truth.” 


ITI. 


A child is playing with a piece of paper and brings it near the 
flame of a candle; another child looks on. Both are completely 
absorbed by the objects, both are ignorant or oblivious of the relation 
between the combustible object and the flame: a relation which 
becomes apparent only when the paper is alight. What is called the 
thoughtlessness of childhood prevents their seeing this unapparent 
fact ; it is a fact which has not been sufficiently impressed upon their 
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experience so as to form an indissoluble element in their conception 
of the two in juxtaposition. Whereas in the mind of the nurse this 
relation is so vividly impressed that no sooner does the paper approach 
the flame than the unapparent fact becomes almost as visible as the 
objects, and a warning is given. She sees what the children do not, 
or cannot see. It has become part of her organised experience. 

The superiority of one mind over another depends on the rapidity 
with which experiences are thus organised. The superiority may be 
general or special: it may manifest itself in a power of assimilating 
very various experiences, so as to have manifold relations familiar to 
it, or in a power of assimilating very special relations, so as to consti- 
tute a distinctive aptitude for one branch of art or science. The 
experience which is thus organised must of course have been originally 
a direct object of consciousness, either as an impressive fact or im- 
pressive inference. Unless the paper had been seen to burn, no one 
could know that contact with flame would consume it. By a vivid re- 
membrance the experience of the past is made available to the present, 
so that we do not need actually to burn paper once more,—we see the 
relation mentally. In like manner Newton did not need to go through 
the demonstrations of many complex problems, they flashed upon him 
as he read the propositions; they were seen by him in that rapid 
glance, as they would have been made visible through the slower pro- 
cess of demonstration. A good chemist does not need to test many a 
proposition by bringing actual gases or acids into operation, and 
seeing the result; he foresees the result: his mental vision of the 
objects and their properties is so keen, his experience is so organised, 
that the result which would be visible in an experiment, is visible to 
him in an intuition. <A fine poet has no need’of the actual presence 
of men and women under the fluctuating impatience of emotion, or 
under the steadfast hopelessness of grief; he needs no setting sun 
before his window, under it no sullen sea. These are all visible, and 
their fluctuations are visible. He sees the quivering lip, the agitated 
soul; he hears the aching cry, and the dreary wash of waves upon 
the beach. 

The writer who pretends to instruct us should first assure himself 
that he has clearer vision of the things he speaks of,—knows them and 
their qualities, if not better than we, at least with some distinctive 
knowledge. Otherwise he should announce himself as a mere echo, 
a middleman, a distributor. Our need is for more light. This can 
be given only by an independent seer who 

‘* Lends a precious seeing to the eye.” 

All great authors are seers. ‘Perhaps if we should meet Shak- 
speare,” says Emerson, “we should not be conscious of any steep 
inferiority : no, but of great equality; only he possessed a strange 
skill of using, of classifying his facts, which we lacked. For, notwith- 
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standing our utter incapacity to produce anything like Hamlet or 
Othello, we see the perfect reception this wit and immense knowledge 
of life and liquid eloquence find in us all.”’) This aggrandisement of 
our common stature rests on questionable ground. If our capacity 
of being moved by Shakspeare discloses a community, our incapacity 
of producing Hamlet no less discloses our inferiority. It is certain 
that could we meet Shakspeare we should find him strikingly like 
ourselves—with the same faculties, the same sensibilities, though not 
in the same degree. The secret of his power over us lies, of course, 
in our having the capacity to appreciate him. Yet we seeing him in 
the unimpassioned moods of daily life, it is more than probable that 
we should see nothing in him but what was ordinary; nay, in some 
qualities he would seem inferior. Heroes require a perspective. 
They are men who look superhuman only when elevated on the 
pedestals of their achievements. In ordinary life they look - like 
ordinary men ; not that they are of the common mould, but seem so 
because their uncommon qualities are not then called forth. Superiority 
requires an occasion. The common man is helpless in an emergency : 
assailed by contradictory suggestions, or confused by his incapacity, 
he cannot see his way. The hour of,emergency finds a hero calm and 
strong, and strong because calm and clear-sighted ; he sees what can 
be done, ‘and does it. This is often a thing of great simplicity, so 
that we marvel others did not see it. Now it has been done, and 
proved successful, many underrate its value, thinking that they also 
would have done precisely the same thing. The world is more just. 
It refuses to men unassailed by the difficulties of a situation the glory 
they have not earned. The world knows how easy most things 
appear when they have once been done. We can all make the egg 
stand on end after Columbus. 

Shakspeare, then, would probably not impress us with a sense of 
our inferiority if we were to meet him to-morrow. Most likely we 
should be bitterly disappointed ; because, having formed our concep- 
tion of him as the man who wrote Hamilet and Othello we forget that 
these were not the products of his ordinary moods, but the manifesta- 
tions of his power at white heat., In ordimary moods he must be 
very much as ordinary men, and it is in these we meet him. How 
notorious is the astonishment of friends and associates when any man’s 
achievements suddenly emerge into renown. “They could never 
have believed it.” Why should they? Knowing him only as one of 
their circle, and not being gifted with the penetration which discerns 
a latent energy, but only with the vision which discerns apparent 
results, they are taken by surprise. Nay, so biassed are we by super- 
ficial judgments, that we frequently ignore the palpable fact of 
achieved excellence simply because we cannot reconcile it with our 
judgment of the man who achieved it. The deed has been done, the 
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work written, the picture painted; it is before the world, and the 
world is ringing with applause. There is no doubt whatever that the 
man whose name is in every mouth did the work; but because our 
personal impressions of him do not correspond with our conceptions 
of a powerful man, we abate or withdraw our admiration, and attri- 
bute his success to lucky accident. This blear-eyed, taciturn, timid 
man, whose knowledge of many things is manifestly imperfect, whose 
inaptitude for many things is apparent, can he be the creator of such 
glorious works? Can he be the large and patient thinker, the delicate 
humourist, the impassioned poet? Nature seems to have answered 
this question for us; yet so little are we inclined to accept Nature’s 
emphatic testimony on this point, that few of us ever see without 
disappointment the man whose works have revealed his greatness. 

It stands to reason that we should not rightly appreciate Shak- 
speare if we were to meet him, simply because we should meet 
him as an ordinary man, and not as the author of Hamlet. Yet 
if we had a keen insight we should detect even in his quiet talk 
the marks of an original mind. We could not, of course, divine, 
without evidence, how deep and clear his insight, how mighty his 
power over grand representative symbols, how prodigal his genius: 
these only could appear on adequate occasions. But we should notice 
that he had an independent way of looking at things. He would 
constantly bring before us some latent fact, some unsuspected relation, 
some resemblance between dissimilar things. We should feel that 
his utterances were not echoes. If therefore, in these moments of 
equable serenity, his mind glancing over trivial things saw them with 
great clearness, we might infer that in moments of intense activity 
his mind gazing steadfastly on important things, would see wonderful 
visions, where to us all was vague and shifting. During our quiet 
walk with him across the fields he said little, or little that was 
memorable ; but his eye was taking in the varying forms and relations 
of objects, and slowly feeding his mind with images. The common 
hedge-row, the gurgling brook, the waving corn, the shifting cloud- 
architecture, and the sloping uplands, have been seen by us a thousand 
times, but they show us nothing new; they have been seen by him a 
thousand times, and each time with fresh interest, and fresh discovery. 
If he describe that walk he will surprise us with revelations : we can 
then and thereafter see all that he points out; but we needed his 
vision to direct our own. And it is one of the incalculable influences 
of poetry that each new revelation is an education of the eye and the 
feelings. We learn to see and feel Nature in a far clearer and pro- 
founder way, now that we have been taught to look by poets. The 
incurious unimpassioned gaze of the Alpine peasant on the scenes 
which mysteriously and profoundly affect the cultivated tourist, is the 
gaze of one who has never. been taught to look. The greater sen- 
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sibility of educated Europeans to influences which left even the poetic 
Greeks unmoved, is due to the directing vision of successive poets. 
( The great difficulty which besets us all—Shakspeares and others, 
put Shakspeares less than others—is the difficulty of disengaging the 
mind from the thraldom of sensation and habit, and escaping from 
the pressure of objects immediately present, or of ideas which 
naturally emerge, linked together as they are by old associations. 
We have to see anew, to think anew. It requires great vigour to 
escape from the old and spontaneously recurrent trains of thought. 
And as this vigour is native, not acquired, my readers may, perhaps, 
urge the futility of expounding with so much pains a principle of 
success in Literature which, however indispensable, must be useless as 
a guide; they may object that although good Literature rests on 
insight, there is nothing to be gained by saying “unless a man have 
the requisite insight he will not succeed.” But there is something 
to be gained. In the first place, this is an analytical inquiry into the 
conditions of success: it aims at discriminating the leading principles 
which inevitably determine success. In the second place, supposing our 
analysis of the conditions to be correct, practical guidance must follow. 
We cannot, it is true, gain clearness of vision simply by recognising its 
necessity ; but by recognising its necessity we are taught to seek for 
it as a primary condition of success; we are forced to come to an 
understanding with ourselves as to whether we have or have not a 
distinct vision of the thing we speak of, whether we are seers or 
reporters, whether the ideas and feelings have been thought and felt 
by us as part and parcel of our own individual experience, or have 
been echoed by us from the books and conversation of others? We 
can always ask, are we painting farm-houses or fairies because these 
are genuine visions of our own, or only because farm-houses and fairies 
have been successfully painted by others, and are poetic material ? 

The man who first saw an acid redden a vegetable-blue, had some- 
thing to communicate ; and the man who first saw (mentally) that all _ 
acids redden vegetable-blues, had something to communicate. But 
no man can do this again. In the course of his teaching he may have 
frequently to report the fact ; but this repetition is not of much value 
unless it can be made to disclose some new relation. And so of other 
and more complex cases. Every sincere man can determine for 
himself whether he has any authentic tidings to communicate ; and 
although no man can hope to discover much that is actually new, he 
ought to assure himself that even what is old in his work has been 
authenticated by his own experience. He should not even speak of 
acids reddening vegetable-blues upon mere hearsay, unless he is 
speaking figuratively. All his facts should have been verified by 
himself, all his ideas should have been thought by himself. In pro- 
portion to-the fulfilment of this condition will be his success; in 
proportion, to its non-fulfilment, his failure. 
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Literature in its vast extent includes writers of three different 
classes, and in speaking of success we must always be understood to 
mean the acceptance each writer gains in his own class ; otherwise 
a flashy novelist might seem more successful than a profound poet ; a 
clever compiler more successful than an original discoverer. 

The Primary Class is composed of the born seers—men who see 
for themselves and who originate. These are poets, philosophers, dis- 
coverers. The Secondary Class is composed of men less puissant in 
faculty, but genuine also in their way, who travel along the paths 
opened by the great originators, and also point out many a side-path 
and shorter cut. They reproduce and vary the materials furnished 
by others, but they do this, not as echoes only, they authenticate their 
tidings, they take care to see what the discoverers have taught them 
to see, and in consequence of this clear vision they are enabled to 
arrange and modify the materials so as to produce new results. The 
Primary Class is composed of men of genius; the Secondary Class of 
men of talent. It not unfrequently happens, especially in philosophy 
and science, that the man of talent may confer a lustre on the original 
invention; he takes it up a nugget and lays it down a coin. 
Finally, there is the largest class of all, comprising the Imitators in 
Art, and the Compilers in Philosophy. These bring nothing to the 
general stock. They are sometimes (not often) useful ; but it is as 
cornfactors, not as corn-growers. They sometimes do good service by 
distributing knowledge where otherwise it might never penetrate ; 
but in general their work is more hurtful than beneficial : hurtful, 
because it is essentially bad work, being insincere work, and because 
it stands in the way of better work. 

Even among Imitators and Compilers there are almost infinite 
degrees of merit and demerit: echoes of echoes reverberating echoes 
in endless succession; compilations of all degrees of worth and 
worthlessness. But, as will be shown hereafter, even in this lower 
sphere the worth of the work is strictly proportional to the Vision, 
Sincerity, and Beauty; so that an imitator whose eye is keen for 
the forms he imitates, whose speech is honest, and whose talent 
has grace, will by these very virtues rise almost to the Secondary 
Class, and will secure an honourable success. 

I have as yet said but little, and that incidentally, of the part 
played by the Principle of Vision in Art. Many readers who will 
admit the principle in Science and Philosophy, may hesitate in 
extending it to Art, which, as they conceive, draws its inspirations 
from the Imagination. Properly understood there is no discrepancy 
between the two opinions ; and in the next chapter I shall endeavour 
to show how Imagination is only another form of this very Principle 
of Vision which we have been considering. 

Eprror. 
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Cuarprer III. 
WILL BELTON. 


Mr. Beton came to the Castle, and nothing further had been said at 
the cottage about his coming. Clara had seen Mrs. Askerton in the 
meantime frequently, but that lady had kept her promise,—almost to 
Clara’s disappointment. For she,—though she had in truth disliked 
the proposition that her cousin could be coming with any special 
views with reference to herself, had nevertheless sufficient curiosity 
about the stranger to wish to talk about him. Her father, indeed, 
mentioned Belton’s name very frequently, saying something with 
reference to him every time he found himself in his daughter’s 
presence. A dozen times he said that the man was heartless to come 
to the house at such a time, and he spoke of his cousin always as 
though the man were guilty of a gross injustice in being heir to the 
property. But not the less on that account did he fidget himself 
about the room in which Belton was to sleep, about the food that 
Belton was to eat, and especially about the wine that Belton was to 
drink. What was he to do for wine? The stock of wine in the 
cellars at Belton Castle was, no doubt, very low. The squire himself 
drank a glass or two of port daily, and had some remnant of his 
old treasures by him, which might perhaps last him his time; and 
occasionally there came small supplies of sherry from the grocer at 
Taunton; but Mr. Amedroz pretended to think that Will Belton 
would want champagne and claret ;—and he would continue to make 
these suggestions in spite of his own repeated complaints that the 
man was no better than an ordinary farmer. “I’ve no doubt he'll 
like beer,” said Clara. “ Beer!” said her father, and then stopped 
himself, as though he were lost in doubt whether it would best suit 
him to scorn his cousin for having so low a taste as that suggested 
on his behalf, or to ridicule his daughter’s idea that the househol¢e 
difficulty admitted of so convenient a solution. 

The day of the arrival at last came, and Clara certainly was in a 
twitter, although she had steadfastly resolved that she would be in 
no twitter at all. ‘She had told her aunt by letter of the proposed 
visit, and Mrs. Winterfield had expressed her approbation, saying 
that she hoped it would lead to good results. Of what good results 
could her aunt be thinking? The one probable good result would 
surely be this,—that relations so nearly connected should know each 
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other. Why should there be any fuss made about such a visit? 
But, nevertheless, Clara, though she made no outward fuss, knew 
that inwardly she was not as calm about the man’s coming as she 
would have wished herself to be. 

He arrived about five o’clock in a gig from Taunton. Five was 
the ordinary dinner hour at Belton, but it had been postponed till 
six on this day, in the hope that the cousin might make his appear- 
ance at any rate by that hour. Mr. Amedroz had uttered various 
complaints as to the visitor’s heartlessness in not having written to 
name the hour of his arrival, and was manifestly intending to make 
the most of the grievance should he not present himself before six ;— 
but this .indulgence was cut short by the sound of the gig wheels. 
Mr. Amedroz and his daughter were sitting in a small drawing-room, 
which looked out to the front of the house, and he, seated in his 
accustomed chair, near the window, could see the arrival. For a 
moment or two he remained quiet in his chair, as though he would 
not allow so insignificant a thing as his cousin’s coming to ruffle 
him; but he could not maintain this dignified indifference, and 
before Belton was out of the gig he had shuffled out into the hall. 

Clara followed her father almost unconsciously, and soon found 
herself shaking hands with a big man, over six feet high, broad in 
the shoulders, large limbed, with bright quick grey eyes, a large 
mouth, teeth almost too perfect and a well-formed nose, with thick 
short brown hair and small whiskers which came but half way down 
his cheeks ;—a decidedly handsome man, with a florid face, but still, 
perhaps, with something of the promised roughness of the farmer. 
But a more good-humoured looking countenance Clara felt at once 
that she had never beheld. 

“And you are the little girl that I remember when I was a boy 
at Mr. Folliott’s?” he said. His voice was clear, and rather loud, 
but it sounded very pleasantly in that sad old house. 

“Yes; I am the little girl,” said Clara, smiling. 

“ Dear, dear! and that’s twenty years ago now,” said he. 

“ But you oughtn’t to remind me of that, Mr. Belton.” 

“Oughtn’t I? Why not?” 

“ Because it shows how very old I am.” 

“Ah, yes;—to be sure. But there’s nobody here that signifies. 
How well I remember this room ;—and the old tower out there. It 
isn’t changed a bit !” 

“Not to the outward eye, perhaps,”’ said the squire. 

“'That’s what I mean. So they’re making hay still. Our hay has 
been all up these three weeks. I didn’t know you ever meadowed 
the park.” Here he trod with dreadful severity upon the corns of 
Mr. Amedroz, but he did not perceive it. And when the squire 
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muttered something about a tenant, and the inconvenience of keeping 
land in his own hands, Belton would have gone on with the subject 
had not Clara changed the conversation. The squire complained 
bitterly of this to Clara when they were alone, saying that it was 
very heartless. 

She had a little scheme of her own,—a plan arranged for the 
saying of a few words to her cousin on the earliest opportunity of 
their being alone together,—and she contrived that this should take 
place within half an hour after his arrival, as he went through the 
hall up to his room. “Mr. Belton,” she said, “I’m sure you will 
not take it amiss if I take a cousin’s privilege at once and explain to 
you something of our way of living here. My dear father is not very 
strong.” 

“He is much altered since I saw him last.” 

“Oh, yes. Think of all that he has had to bear! Well, Mr. 
Belton, the fact is, that we are not so well off as we used to be, and 
are obliged to live in a very quiet way. You will not mind that?” 

“Whe? I?” 

“T take it very kind of you, your coming all this way to see 
us ¢ 

“‘T’d have come three times the distance.” 

“ But you must put up with us as you find us, you know. The 
truth is we are very poor.” 

“ Well, now ;—that’s just what I wanted to know. One couldn’t 
write and ask such a question ; but I was sure I should find out if I 
came.” 

“You’ve found it out already, you see.” 

“ As for being poor, it’s a thing I don’t think very much about,— 
not for young people. But it isn’t comfortable when a man gets old. 
Now what I want to know is this; can’t something be done ?” 

“The only thing to do is to be very kind to him. He has had to 
let the park to Mr. Stovey, and he doesn’t like talking about it.” 

‘“‘ But if it isn’t talked about, how can it be mended ?” 

“Tt can’t be mended.” 

“We'll see about that. But I'll be kind to him; you see if I aint. 
And I'll tell you what, I’ll be kind to you too, if you’ll let me. You 
have got no brother now.” 

“No,” said Clara; “1 have got no brother now.” Belton was 
looking full into her face, and saw that her eyes had become clouded 
with tears. 

“T will be your brother,” said he. “You see if I don’t. When I 
say a thing I mean it. I will be your brother.” And he took her 
hand, caressing it, and showing her that he was not in the least 
afraid of her. He was blunt in his bearing, saying things which her 
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father would have called indelicate and heartless, as though they gave 
him no effort, and placing himself at once almost in a position of 
ascendency. This Clara had not intended. She had thought that 
her farmer cousin, in spite of the superiority of his prospects as heir 
to the property, would have acceded to her little hints with silent 
acquiescence ; but instead of this he seemed prepared to take upon 
himself the chief part in the play that was to be acted between them. 
“ Shall it be so?” he said, still holding her hand. 

‘You are very kind.” 

‘‘T will be more than kind ; I will love you dearly if you will let 
me. You don’t suppose that I have looked you up here for nothing. 
Blood is thicker than water, and you have nobody now so near to you 
as Iam. I don’t see why you should be so poor, as the debts have 
been paid.” 

‘‘ Papa has had to borrow money on his life interest in the place.” 

“That’s the mischief! Never mind. We'll see if we can’t do 
something. And in the meantime don’t make a stranger of me. Any 
thing does for me. Lord bless you! if you were to see how I rough 
it sometimes! I can eat beans and bacon with any one; and what’s 
more, I can go without ’em if I can’t get ’em.” 

“We'd better get ready for dinner now. I always dress, because 
papa likes to see it.” This she said as a hint to her cousin that he 
would be expected to change his coat, for her father would have been 
annoyed had his guest sat down to dinner without such ceremony. 
Will Belton was not very good at taking hints; but he did understand 
this, and made the necessary change in his apparel. 

The evening was long and dull, and nothing occurred worthy of 
remark except the surprise manifested by Mr. Amedroz when Belton 
called his daughter by her Christian name. This he did without the 
slightest hesitation, as though it were the most natural thing in the 
world for him to do. She was his cousin, and cousins of course 
addressed each other in that way. Clara’s quick eye. immediately 
saw her father’s slight gesture of dismay, but Belton caught nothing 
of this. The squire took an early opportunity of calling him 
Mr. Belton with some little peculiarity of expression; but this was 
altogether lost upon Will, who five times in the next five minutes 
addressed “Clara” as though they were already on the most intimate 
terms. She would have answered him in the same way, and would 


have called him Will, had she not been afraid of offending her 
father. 


Mr. Amedroz had declared his purpose of coming down to breakfast 
during the period of his cousin’s visit, and at half-past nine he was 
in the parlour. Clara had been there some time, but had not seen her 
cousin. He entered the room immediately after her father, bringing 
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his hat with him in his hand, and wiping the drops of perspiration 
from his brow. ‘ You have been out, Mr. Belton,” said the squire. 

“ All round the place, sir. Six o’clock doesn’t often find me in 
bed, summer or winter. What’s the use of laying in bed when one 
has had enough of sleep?” 

“ But that’s just the question,” said Clara; “whether one has had 
enough at six o’clock.” 

“Women want more than men, of course. A man, if he means to 
do any good with land, must be out early. The grass will grow of 
itself at nights, but it wants looking after as soon as the daylight 
comes.” 

“T don’t know that it would do much good to the grass here,” said 
the squire, mournfully. 

“As much here as anywhere. And indeed I’ve got something to 
say about that.”” He had now seated himself at the breakfast-table, 
and was playing with his knife and fork. “I think, sir, you’re 
hardly making the best you can out of the park.” 

“We wont mind talking about it, if you please,” said the squire. 

“ Well; of course I wont, if you don’t like it; but upon my word 
you ought to look about you; you ought indeed.” 

“In what way do you mean ? ” said Clara. 

“Tf your father doesn’t like to keep the land in his own hands, he 
should let it to some one who would put stock in it,—not go on cutting 
it year after year, and putting nothing back, as this fellow will do. 
I’ve been talking to Stovey, and that’s just what he means.” 

‘Nobody here has got money to put stock on the land,” said the 
squire, angrily. 

“Then you should look for somebody somewhere else. That’s all. 
T’'ll tell you what now, Mr. Amedroz, I’ll do it myself.” By this 
time he had helped himself to two large slices of cold mutton, and 
was eating his breakfast and talking with an equal amount of energy 
for either occupation. 

“That’s out of the question,” said the squire. 

“T don’t see why it should be out of the question. It would be 
better for you,—and better for me too, if this place is ever to be 
mine.” On hearing this the squire winced, but said nothing. This 
terrible fellow was so vehemently outspoken that the poor old man 
was absolutely unable to keep pace with him,—even to the repeating 
of his wish that the matter should be talked of no further. “I'll tell 
you what I'll do, now,” continued Belton. ‘‘ There’s altogether, out- 
side the palings and in, about a hundred and fifty acres of it. I'll 
give you one pound two and sixpence an acre, and I wont cut an acre 
of grass inside the park ;—no, nor much of it outside either ;—only 
just enough to give me a little fodder for the cattle in winter.” 
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« And give up Plaistow Hall?” asked Clara. 

‘Lord love you, no. I’ve a matter of nine hundred acres on hand 
there, and most of it under the plough. I’ve counted it up, and it 
would just cost me a thousand pounds to stock this place. I should 
come and look at it twice a year or so, and I should see my money 
home again, if I didn’t get any profit out of it.” 

Mr. Amedroz was astonished. The man had only been in his 
house one night, and was proposing to take all his troubles off his 
hands. He did not relish the proposition at all. He did not like to 
be accused of not doing as well for himself as others could do for 
him. He did not wish to make any change,—although he remembered 
at the moment his anger with Farmer Stovey respecting the hay- 
carts. He did not desire that the heir should have any immediate 
interest in the place. But he was not strong enough to meet the 
proposition with a direct negative. ‘I couldn’t get rid of Stovey in 
that way,” he said, plaintively. 

“T’ve settled it all with Stovey already,” said Belton. “He'll be 
glad enough to walk off with a twenty-pound note, which I’ll give 
him. He can’t make money out of the place. He hasn’t got means 
to stock it, and then see the wages that hay-making runs away with ! 
He’d lose by it even at what he’s paying, and he knows it. There 
wont be any difficulty about Stovey.” 

By twelve o’clock on that day Mr. Stovey had been brought into 
the house, and had resigned the land. It had been let to Mr. William 
Belton at an increased rental,—a rental increased by nearly forty 
pounds per annum,—and that gentleman had already made many of 
his arrangements for entering upon his tenancy. The twenty pounds 
had already been paid to Stovey, and the transaction was complete. 
Mr. Amedroz sat in his chair bewildered, dismayed—and, as he himself 
declared,— shocked, quite shocked, at the precipitancy of the young 
man. It might be for the best. He didn’t know. He didn’t feel at 
all sure. But such hurrying in such a matter was, under all the 
circumstances of the family, to say the least of it, very indelicate. 
He was angry with himself for having yielded, and angry with 
Clara for having allowed him to do so. “It doesn’t signify much,” 
he said, at last. ‘Of course he’ll have it all to himself before long.” 


“ But, papa, it really seems to be a much better arrangement for 
you. You'll get more money——” 


“Money is not everything, my dear.” 

“But you’d sooner have Mr. Belton, our own cousin, about the 
place, than Mr. Stovey.” 

“T don’t know. We shall see. The thing is done now, and there 


is no use in complaining. I must say he hasn’t shown a great deal of 
delicacy.” 
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On that afternoon Belton asked Clara to go out with him, and 
_walk round the place. He had been again about the grounds, and 
had made plans, and counted up capabilities, and calculated his 
profit and losses. “If you don’t dislike scrambling about,” said he, 
“Tl show you everything that I intend to do.” 

“But I can’t have any changes made, Mr. Belton,” said Mr. 
Amedroz, with some affectation of dignity in his manner. “I wont 
have the fences moved, or anything of that kind.” 

“Nothing shall be done, sir, that you don’t approve. I'll just 
manage it all as if I was acting as your own bailiff.” Son, he 
was going to say, but he remembered the fate of his cousin Charles 
just in time to prevent the use of the painful word. 

“1 don’t want to have anything done,” said Mr. Amedroz. 

“Then nothing shall be done. We'll just mend a fence or two, 
to keep in the cattle, and leave other things as they are. But perhaps 
Clara will walk out with me all the same.” 

Clara was quite ready to walk out, and had already tied on her hat 
and taken her parasol. 

“Your father is a little nervous,” said he, as soon as they were 
beyond hearing of the house. 

“Can you wonder at it, when you remember all that he has 
suffered.” 

“T don’t wonder at it in the least; and I don’t wonder at his 
disliking me either.” 

“T don’t think he dislikes you, Mr. Belton.” 

“Oh, but he does. Of course he does. I’m the heir to the place 
instead of you. It is natural that he should dislike me. But Ill live 
it down. You see if I don’t. Ill make him so fond of me, he'll 
always want to have me here. I don’t mind a little dislike to begin 
with.” 

“ You’re a wonderful man, Mr. Belton.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me Mr. Belton. But of course you 
must do as you please about that. If I can make him call me Will, 
I suppose you'll call me so too.” 

“Oh, yes; then I will.” 

“Tt don’t much matter what a person is called; does it? Only 
one likes to be friendly with one’s friends. I suppose you don’t like 
my calling you Clara.” 

“‘ Now you’ve begun you had better go on.” 

“T mean to. I make it a rule never to go back in the world. Your 
father is half sorry that he has agreed about the place; but I shan’t 
let him off now. And [’ll tell you what. In spite of what he says, 
T'll have it as different as possible before this time next year. Why, 
there’s lots of timber that ought to come out of the plantation ; and 
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there’s places where the roots want stubbing up horribly. These 
things always pay for themselves if they are properly done. Any 
good done in the world always pays.” Clara often remembered those 
words afterwards when she was thinking of her cousin’s character. 
Any good done in the world always pays ! 

“ But you mustn’t offend my father, even though it should do good,” 
she said. 

‘“‘T understand,” he answered. ‘I wont tread on his toes. Where 
do you get your milk and butter?” 

“We buy them.” 

“From Stovey, I suppose.” 

“Yes; from Mr. Stovey. It goes against the rent.” 

“ And it ought to go against the grain too,—living in the country 
and paying for milk! T’ll tell you what Ill Ge. I'll give you a 
cow. It shall be a little present from me to you.” He said nothing 
of the more important present which this would entail upon him in 
the matter of the grass for the cow ; but she understood the nature of 
the arrangement, and was anxious to prevent it. 

“Oh, Mr. Belton, I think we’d better not attempt that,” she said. 

“But we will attempt it. I’ve pledged myself to do nothing to 
oppose your father ; but I’ve made no such promise as to you. We'll 
have a cow before I’m many days older. What a pretty place this is! 
I do like these rocks so much, and it is such a comfort to be off the 
flat.” 

“Tt is pretty.” 

“Very pretty. You've no conception what an ugly place Plaistow 
is. The land isn’t actual fen now, but it was once. And it’s quite 
flat. And there is a great dike, twenty feet wide, oosing through it, 
—just oosing, you know ; and lots of little dikes, at right angles with 
the big one. And the fields are all square. And there are no hedges, 
—and hardly a tree to be seen in the place.” 

“What a picture you have drawn! I should commit suicide if I 
lived there.” 

“ Not if you had so much to do as I have.” 

« And what is the house like ? ” 

“The house is good enough,—an old-fashioned manor-house, with 
high brick chimneys, and brick gables, tiled all over, and large square 
windows set in stone. The house is good enough, only it stands in 
the middle of a farm-yard. I said there were no trees, but there is 
an avenue.” 

“ Come, that’s something.” 

“‘Tt was an old family seat, and they used to have avenues in those 
days ; but it doesn’t lead up to the present hall door. It comes side- 
ways up to the farmyard ; so that the whole thing must have been 
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different once, and there must have been a great courtyard. In 
Elizabeth’s time Plaistow Manor was rather a swell place, and belonged 
to some Roman Catholics who came to grief, and then the Howards 
got it. There’s a whole history about it, only I don’t much care 
about those things.” 

“ And is it yours now?” 

“It’s between me and my uncle, and I pay him rent for his part. 
He’s a clergyman you know, and he has a living in Lincolnshire,— 
not far off.” 

“ And do you live all alone in that big house?” 

“There’s my sister. You’ve heard of Mary ;—haven’t you?” 

Then Clara remembered that there was a Miss Belton,—a poor, 
sickly creature, with a twisted spine and a hump-back, as to whose 
welfare she ought to have made inquiries. 

“Oh, yes; of course,” said Clara. “TI hope she’s better than she 
used to be,—when we heard of her.” 

“She'll never be better. But then she does not become much worse. 
I think she does grow a little weaker. She’s older than I am, you 
know,—two years older; but you would think she was quite an old 
woman to look at her.” Then, for the next half-hour, they talked 
about Mary Belton as they visited every corner of the place. Belton 
still had an eye to business as he went on talking, and Clara remarked 
how many sticks he moved as he went, how many stones he kicked on 
one side, and how invariably he noted any defect in the fences. But 
still he talked of his sister, swearing that she was as good as gold, 
and at last wiping away the tears from his eyes as he described her 
maladies. ‘ And yet I believe she is better off than any of us,” he 
said, “because she is so good.” Clara began to wish that she had 
called him Will from the beginning, because she liked him so much. 
He was just the man to have for a cousin,—a true loving cousin, 
stalwart, self-confident, with a grain or two of tyranny in his com- 
position as becomes a man in relation to his intimate female relatives ; 
and one, moreover, with whom she could trust herself to be familiar 
without any danger of love-making! She saw his character clearly, 
and told herself that she understood it perfectly. He was a jewel of 
a cousin, and she must begin to call him Will as speedily as possible. 

At last they came round in their walk to the gate leading into 
Colonel Askerton’s garden; and here in the garden, close to the gate, 
they found Mrs. Askerton. I fancy that she had been watching for 
them, or at any rate watching for Clara, so that she might know how 
her friend was carrying herself with her cousin. She came at once 
to the wicket, and there she was introduced by Clara to Mr. Belton. 
Mr. Belton as he made his bow muttered something awkwardly, and 
seemed to lose his self-possession for the moment. Mrs. Askerton was 
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very gracious to him, and she knew well how to be both gracious and 
ungracious. She talked about the scenery, and the charms of the 
old place, and the dulness of the people around them, and the inexpe- 
diency of looking for society in country places ; till after awhile Mr. 
Belton was once more at his ease. 

“‘ How is Colonel Askerton?” asked Clara. 

“‘He’s in-doors. Will you come and see him? He’s reading a 
French novel, as usual. It’s the only thing he ever does in summer. 
Do you ever read French novels, Mr. Belton?” 

“T read very little at all, and when I do I read English.” 

‘Ah, you’re a man who has a pursuit in life, no doubt.” 

“T should rather think so,—that is, if you mean, by a pursuit, 
earning my bread. A man has not much time for French novels 
with a thousand acres of land on his hands; even if he knew how to 
read French, which I don’t.” 

“But you’re not always at work on your farm?’ 

“It’s pretty constant, Mrs. Askerton. Then I coe and hunt.” 

“You’re a sportsman?” ‘ 

“‘ All men living in the country are,—more or less.” 

“Colonel Askerton shoots a great deal. He has the shooting of 
Belton you know. He'll be delighted, I’m sure, to see you, if you are 
here some time in September. But you, coming from Norfolk, would 
not care for partridge-shooting in Somersetshire.” 

“‘T don’t see why it shouldn’t be as good here as there.” 

* Colonel Askerton thinks he has got a fair head of game upon the 
place.” 

“T dare say. Game is easily kept if people knew how to set 
about it.” 

“Colonel Askerton has a very good keeper, and has gone to a 
great deal of expense since he has been here.” 

“T’m my own head-keeper,” said Belton; ‘and so I will be,—or 
rather should be, if I had this place.” 

Something in the lady’s tone had grated against his feelings and 
offended him ; or perhaps he thought that she assumed too many of 
the airs of proprietorship because the shooting of the place had been 
let to her husband for thirty pounds a-year. 

“T hope you don’t mean to say you'll turn us out,” said Mrs. 
Askerton, laughing. 

“T have no power to turn anybody out or in,” said he. “I’ve got 
nothing to do with it.” 

Clara, perceiving that matters were not going quite pleasantly 
between her old and new friend, thought it best to take her depar- 
ture. Belton, as he went, lifted his hat from his head, and Clara 
could not keep herself from thinking that he was not only very 
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handsome, but that he looked very much like a gentleman in spite of 
his occupation as a farmer. 

« By-bye, Clara,” said Mrs. Askerton; ‘come down and see me 
to-morrow, there’s a dear. Don’t forget what a dull life I have of 
it.” Clara said that she would come. “And I shall be so happy to 
see Mr. Belton if he will call before he leaves you.” At this Belton 
again raised his hat from his head, and muttered some word or two 
of civility. But this, his latter muttering, was different from the 
first, for he had altogether regained his presence of mind. 

“You didn’t seem to get on very well with my friend,” said Clara, 
laughing, as soon as they had turned away from the cottage. 

“ Well, no ;—that is to say, not particularly well or particularly 
badly. At first I took her for somebody else I knew slightly ever so 
long ago, and I was thinking of that other person at the time.”’ 

*« And what was the other person’s name?”’ 

“T can’t even remember that at the present moment.” 

“Mrs. Askerton was a Miss Oliphant.” 

“That wasn’t the other lady’s name. But, independently of that, 
they can’t be the same. The other lady married a Mr. Berdmore.” 

‘A Mr. Berdmore!” Clara as, she repeated the name felt con- 
vinced that she had heard it before, and that she had heard it in 
connection with Mrs. Askerton. She certainly had heard the name 
of Berdmore pronounced, or had seen it written, or had in some shape 
come across the name in Mrs. Askerton’s presence; or at any rate 
somewhere on the premises occupied by that lady. More than this 
she could not remember; but the name, as she had now heard it from 
her cousin, became at once distinctly connected in her memory with 
her friends at the cottage. 

“Yes,” said Belton; “a Mr. Berdmore. I knew more of him than 
of her, though for the matter of that, I knew very little of him 
either. She was a fast-going girl, and his friends were very sorry. 
But I think they are both dead or divorced, or that they have come 
to grief in some way.” 

‘“‘ And is Mrs. Askerton like the fast-going lady?” 

“In a certain way. Not that I remember what the fast-going 
lady was like; but there was something about this woman that put 
me in mind of the other. Vigo was her name; now I recollect it,— 
a Miss Vigo. It’s nine or ten years ago now, and I was little more 
than a boy.” 

“‘ Her name was Oliphant.” ; 

“JT don’t suppose they have anything to do with each other. 
What riled me was the way she talked of the shooting. People do 
when they take a little shooting. They pay some trumpery thirty or 
forty pounds a-year, and then they seem to think that it’s almost the 
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same as though they owned the property themselves. I’ve known a 
man talk of his manor because he had the shooting of a wood and a 
small farm round it. They are generally shopkeepers out of London, 
gin distillers, or brewers, or people like that.” 

“Why, Mr. Belton, I didn’t think you could be so furious!” 

“Can’t 1? When my back’s up, it is up! But it isn’t up yet.” 

“‘ And I hope it won’t be up while you remain in Somersetshire.” 

“T won’t answer for that. There’s Stovey’s empty cart standing 

just where it stood yesterday; and he promised he’d have it home 
before three to-day. ‘My back will be up with him if he doesn’t mind 
himself.” 
‘ It was nearly six o’clock when they got back to the house, and 
Clara was surprised to find that she had been out three hours with 
her cousin. Certainly it had been very pleasant. The usual com- 
panion of her walks, when she had a companion, was Mrs. Askerton ; 
but Mrs. Askerton did not like real walking. She would creep about 
the grounds for an hour or so, and even such companionship as that 
was better to Clara than absolute solitude; but now she had been 
carried about the place, getting over stiles and through gates, and 
wandering through the copses, till she was tired and hungry, and 
excited and happy. ‘Oh, papa,” she said, “we have had such « 
walk!” 

‘“‘T thought we were to have dined at five,” he replied, in a low 
wailing voice. 

“‘ No, papa, indeed,—indeed you said six.” 

“ That was for yesterday.” 

“You said we were to make it six while Mr. Belton was here.” 

“Very well ;—if it must be, I suppose it must be.” 

“ You don’t mean on my account,” said Will. “Tl undertake to 
eat my dinner, sir, at any hour that you'll undertake to give it me. 
If there’s a strong point about me at all, it is my appetite.” 

Clara, when she went to her father’s room that evening, told him 
what Mr. Belton had said about the shooting, knowing that her 
father’s feelings would agree with those which had been expressed by 
her cousin. Mr. Amedroz of course made this an occasion for further 
grumbling, suggesting that Belton wanted to get the shooting for 
himself as he had got the farm. But, nevertheless, the effect which 
Clara had intended was produced, and before she left him he had 
absolutely proposed that the shooting and the land should go together. 

“T’m sure that Mr. Belton doesn’t mean that at all,” said Clara. 

“1 don’t care what he means,” said the squire. 

“ And it wouldn’t do to treat Colonel Askerton in that way,” said 
Clara. 

“T shall treat him just as I like,” said the squire. 
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Cuarrer IV. 
SAFE AGAINST LOVE-MAKING. 


A DEAR cousin, and safe against love-making! This was Clara’s 
verdict respecting Will Belton, as she lay thinking of him in bed 
that night. Why that warranty against love-making should be a 
virtue in her eyes I cannot, perhaps, explain. But all young ladies 
are apt to talk to themselves in such phrases about gentlemen with 
whom they are thrown into chance intimacy ;—as though love-making 
were in itself a thing injurious and antagonistic to happiness, instead 
of being, as it is, the very salt of life. Safe against love-making! 
And yet Mrs. Askerton, her friend, had spoken of the probability of 
such love-making as being the great advantage of his coming. And 
there could not be a second opinion as to the expediency of a match 
between her and her cousin in a worldly point of view. Clara, more- 
over, had already perceived that he was a man fit to guide a wife, 
very good-humoured,—and good-tempered also, anxious to give 
pleasure to others, a man of energy and forethought, who would be 
sure to do well in the world and hold his head always high among 
his fellows ;—as good a husband as a girl could have. Nevertheless, 
she congratulated herself in that she felt satisfied that he was safe 
against love-making! Might it be possible that that pressing of 
hands at Taunton had been so tender, and those last words spoken 
with Captain Aylmer so soft, that on his account she felt delighted 
to think that her cousin was warranted not to make love ? 

And what did Will Belton think about his cousin, insured as he 
was thus supposed to be against the dangers of love? He, also, lay 
awake for a while that night, thinking over this new friendship. 
Or rather he thought of it walking about his room, and looking out 
at the bright harvest moon ;—for with him to be in bed was to be 
asleep. He sat himself down, and he walked about, and he leaned 
out of the window into the cool night air; and he made some com- 
parisons in his mind, and certain calculations; and he thought of his 
present home, and of his sister, and of his future prospects as they 
were concerned with the old place at which he was now staying ; 
and he portrayed to himself, in his mind, Clara’s head and face and 
figure and feet ;—and he resolved that she should be his wife. He 
had never seen a girl who seemed to suit him so well. Though 
he had only been, with her for a day, he swore to himself that he 
knew he could love her. Nay ;—he swore to himself that he did love 
‘her. Then,—when he had quite made up his mind, he tumbled into 
his bed and was asleep in five minutes. 


Miss Amedroz was a. handsome young woman, tall, well-made, 
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active, and full of health. She carried herself as though she thought 
her limbs were made for use, and not simply for ease upon a sofa. 
Her head and neck stood well upon her shoulders, and her waist 
showed none of those waspish proportions of which ladies used to. 
be more proud than I believe them to be now, in their more advanced 
state of knowledge and taste. There was much about her in which 
she was like her cousin, as though the blood they had in common 
between them had given to both the same proportions and the same 
comeliness. Her hair was of a dark brown colour, as was his. 
Her eyes were somewhat darker than his, and perhaps not so full of 
constant movement ; but they were equally bright, and possessed that 
quick power of expressing tenderness which belonged to him. Her 
nose was more finely cut, as was also her chin, and the oval of her 
face; but she had the same large expressive mouth, and the same 
perfection of ivory-white teeth. As has been said before, Clara 
Amedroz, who was now nearly twenty-six years of age, was not 
a young-looking young woman. To the eyes of many men that would 
have been her fault; but in the eyes of Belton it was no fault. He 
had not made himself fastidious as to women by much consort with 
them, and he was disposed to think that she who was to become his 
wife had better be something more than a girl not long since taken out 
of the nursery. He was well to do in the world, and could send his wife 
out in her carriage, with all becoming bravery of appurtenances. 
And he would do so, too, when he should have a wife. But still he 
would look to his wife to be a useful partner to him. She should 
be a woman not above agricultural solicitude, or too proud to have a 
care for her cows. Clara, he was sure, had no false pride; and yet,— 
as he was sure also, she was at every point such a lady as would do 
honour to the carriage and the bravery when it should be forthcoming. 
And then such a marriage as this would put an end to all the trouble 
which he felt in reference to the entail on the estate. He knew that 
he was to be master of Belton, and of course had, in that knowledge, 
the satisfaction which men do feel from the consciousness of their 
future prosperity. And this with him was enhanced by a strong 
sympathy with old-fashioned prejudices as to family. He would be 
Belton of Belton ; and there had been Beltons of Belton in old days, 
for a longer time backwards than he was able to count. But still the 
prospect had not been without its alloy, and he had felt real distress 
at the idea of turning his cousin out of her father’s house. Such : 
marriage as that he now contemplated would put all these things 
right. 

When he got up in the morning he was quite as keen about it as 
he had been on the previous eyening ;—and as he thought about it 
the more, he became keener and still more keen. On the, previous 
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evening, as he was leaning out of the window endeavouring to settle 
in his own mind what would be the proper conduct of the romance of 
the thing, he had considered that he had better not make his proposal 
quite at once. He was to remain eight days at Belton, and as eight 
days was not a long period of acquaintance he had reflected that it 
might be well for him to lay what foundation for love it might be in 
his power to construct during his present sojourn, and then return 
and complete the work before Christmas. But as he was shaving 
himself, the habitual impatience of his nature predominated, and he 
became disposed to think that delay would be useless, and might 
perhaps be dangerous. It might be possible that Clara would be 
unable to give him a decisive answer so quickly as to enable him to 
return home an accepted lover; but if such doubt were left, such 
doubt would give him an excuse fora speedy return to Belton. He 
did not omit to tell himself that very probably he might not succeed 
at all. He was a man not at all apt to feel assurance that he could 
earry all before him in love. But in this matter, as in all others 
which required from him any personal effort, he prepared himself to 
do his best, leaving the consequences to follow as they might. When 
he threw his seed corn into the earth with all such due appliances of 
aericultural skill and industry as his capital and exper tence enabled him 
to use, he did his part towar ds the production of next year’s crop ; and 
after that he must leave it to a higher Power to give to him, or to 
withhold from him, the reward of his labour. He had found that, as 
a rule, the reward had been given when the labour had been honest ; 
and he was now prepared to follow the same plan, with the same 
hopes, in this matter of his love-making. 

_ After much consideration,—very much consideration, a considera- 
tion which took him the whole time that he was brushing his hair 
and washing his teeth,—he resolved that he would, in the first instance, 
speak to Mr. Amedroz. Not that he intended that the father should 
win the daughter for him. He had an idea that he would like to do 
that work for himself. But he thought that the old squire would be 
better pleased if his consent were asked in the first instance. The 
present day was Sunday, and he would not speak on the subject till 
Monday. This day he would devote to the work of securing his future 
father-in-law’s good opinion ; to that,—and to his prayers. 

And he had gained very much upon Mr. Amedroz before the 
evening of the day was over. He was a man before whom difficulties 
seemed to yield, and who had his own way simply because he had 
become accustomed to ask for it,—to ask for it and to work for it. He 
had so softened the squire’s tone of thought towards him, that the future 
stocking of the land was spoken of between them with something like 
energy on both sides ; and Mr. Amedroz had given his consent, without 
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any difficulty, to the building of a shed for winter stall-feeding. Clara 
sat by listening, and perceived that Will Belton would soon be allowed 
to do just what he pleased with the place. Her father talked as she 
had not heard him talk since her poor brother’s death, and was 
quite animated on the subject of woodcraft. ‘We don’t know much 
about timber down where I am,” said Will, “just because we’ve got 
‘no trees.” 

“T’ll show you your way,” said the old man. “I’ve managed the 
timber on the estate myself for the last forty years.” Will Belton of 
course did not say a word as to the gross mismanagement which had 
been apparent even to him. What a cousin he was! Clara thought,— 
what a paragon among cousins! And then he was so manifestly 
safe against love-making! So safe, that he only cared to talk about 
timber, and oxen, and fences, and winter-forage! But it was all just 
as it ought to be; and if her father did not call him Will before long, 
she herself would set the way by doing so first. A very paragon 
among cousins ! 

“What a flatterer you are,” she said to him that night. 

“A flatterer! 1?” 

“Yes, you. You have flattered papa out of all his animosity already. 
I shall be jealous soon; for he’ll think more of you than of me.” 

“ T hope he’ll come to think of us as being nearly equally near to 
him,” said Belton, with a tone that was half serious and half tender. 
Now that he had made up his mind, he could not keep his hand from 
the work before him an instant. But Clara had also made up her 
mind, and would not be made to think that her cousin could mean 
anything that was more than cousinly. 

“Upon my word,” she said, laughing, “that is very cool on your 
part.” 

“‘T came here determined to be friends with him at any rate.” 

“And you did so without any thought of me. But you said you 
would be my brother, and I shall not forget your promise. Indeed, 
indeed, I cannot tell you how glad I am that you have come,—both 
for papa’s sake and my own. You have done him so much good that 
I only dread to think that you are going so soon.” 

“Pll be back before long. I think nothing of running across here 
from Norfolk. You'll see enough of me before next summer.” 

Soon after breakfast on the next morning he got Mr. Amedroz out 
into the grounds, on the plea of showing him the proposed site for 
the cattle shed; but not a word was said about the shed on that 
occasion. He went to work at his other task at once, and when that 
was well on hand the squire was quite unfitted for the consideration 
of any less important matter, however able to discuss it Belton might 
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“ve got, something particular that I want to say to you, sir,” 
Belton began. 

Now Mr. Amedroz was of opinion that his cousin had been saying 
something very particular ever since his arrival, and was rather 
frightened at this immediate prospect of a new subject. 

“There’s nothing wrong; is there?” 

“No, nothing wrong ;—at least, I hope it’s not wrong. Would 
not it be a good plan, sir, if I were to marry my cousin Clara? ” 

What a terrible young man! Mr. Amedroz felt that his breath 
was so completely taken away from him that he was quite unable to 
speak a word of answer at the moment. Indeed, he was unable to 
move, and stood still, where he had been fixed by the cruel sudden- 
ness of the proposition made to him. 

“Of course I know nothing of what she may think about it,” 
continued Belton. “I thought it best to come to you before I spoke 
a word to her. And I know that in many ways she is above me. 
She is better educated, and reads more, and all that sort of thing. 
And it may be that she’d rather marry a London man than a fellow 
who passes all his time in the country. But she couldn’t get one 
who would love her better or treat her more kindly. And then as to 
the property ; you must own it would be a good arrangement. You’d 
like to know it would go to your own child and your own grandchild; 
—wouldn’t you, sir? And I’m not badly off, without looking to 
this place at all, and could give her everything she wants. But i 
I don’t know that she’d care to marry a farmer.” These last words 
he said in a melancholy tone, as though aware that he was confessing 
his own disgrace. 

The squire had listened to it all, and had not as yet said a word. 
And now, when Belton ceased, he did not know what word to speak. 
Ile was a man whose thoughts about women were chivalrous, and 
perhaps a little old- fashioned. Of course, when a man contemplates 
marriage, he could do nothing better, nothing more honourable, than 
consult the lady’s father in the first instance. But he felt that even 
a father should be addressed on such a subject with great delicacy. 
There should be ambages in such a matter. The man who resolved 
to commit himself to such a task should come forward with apparent 
difficulty,—with great diffidence, and even with actual difficulty. 
He should keep himself almost. hidden, as behind a mask, and 
should tell of his own ambition with doubtful, quivering voice. 
And the ambages should take time. He should approach the citadel 
to be taken with covered ways,—working his way slowly and 
painfully. But this young man, before he had been in the house 
three days, said all that he had to say without the slightest 
quayer in his voice, and evidently expected to get an answer about 
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the squire’s daughter as quickly as he had got it about the squire’s 
land. 

“You have surprised me very much,” said the old man at last, 
drawing his breath. 

“T’m quite in earnest about it. Clara seems to me to be the very 
girl to make a good wife to such a one as lam. She’s got everv- 
thing that a woman ought to have ;—by George she has ! ” 

“She is a good girl, Mr. Belton.” 

«She is as good as gold, every inch of her.” 

«But you have not known her very long, Mr. Belton.” 

“Quite long enough for my purposes. You see I knew all about 

her beforehand,—who she is, and where she comes from. There’s a 
great deal in that you know.” 
- Mr. Amedroz shuddered at the expressions used. It was grievous 
to him to hear his daughter spoken of as one respecting whom some 
one knew who she was and whence she came. Such knowledge 
respecting the daughter of such a family was, as a matter of course, 
«ommon to all polite persons. ‘“ Yes,” said Mr. Amedroz, stiffly ; 
“you know as much as that about her, certainly.” 

“ And she knows as much about me. Now the question is, whether 
you have any objection to make ? ” 

“Really, Mr. Belton, you have taken me so much by surprise that 
I do not feel myself competent to answer you at once.” 

“Shall we say in an hour’s time, sir?” An hour’s time! Mr. 
Amedroz, if he could have been left to his own guidance, would have 
thought a month very little for such a work. 

“JT suppose you would wish me to see Clara first,” said Mr. 
Amedroz.” 

“Qh dear, no. I would much rather ask her myself ;—if only I 
could get your consent to my doing so.” 

* And you have said nothing to her ?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“Tam glad of that. You would have beliaved badly, I think, had 
you done so while staying under my roof.” 

“JT thought it best, at any rate, to come to you first. But as I 
must be didi at Plaistow on this day week, I haven’t much time to 
lose. So if you could think about it this afternoon, you know r 

Mr. Amedroz, much bewildered, promised that he would do his 
best, and eventually did bring himself to give an answer on the next 
morning. “I have been thinking about this all night,” said Mr. 
‘Amedroz. 

“T’m sure I’m very much obliged to you,” said Belton, feeling 
rather ashamed of his own remissness as he remembered how soundly 
he had himself slept. 

“Tf you are quite sure of yourself: 
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‘‘Do you mean sure of loving her? I am as sure of that as any- 
thing.” 

‘“‘ But men are so apt to change their fancies.” 

‘“‘T don’t know much about my fancies; but I don’t often change 
my purpose when I’m in earnest. In such a matter as this I couldn’t 
change. I'll say as much as that for myself, though it may seem 
bold.” 

“Of course, in regard to money such a marriage would be advan- 
tageous to my child. I don’t know whether you know it, but I shall 
have nothing to give her,—literally nothing.” 

‘«« All the better, sir, as far as I am concerned. I’m not one who 
wants to be saved from working by a wife’s fortune.” 

“But most men like to get something when they marry.” 

“JT want to get nothing ;—nothing, that is, in the way of money. 
If Clara becomes my wife Ill never ask you for one shilling.” 

“ T hope her aunt will do something for her.” This the old man 
said in a wailing voice, as though the expression of such a hope was 
grievous to him. 

“Tf she becomes my wife, Mrs. Winterfield will be quite at liberty 
to leave her money elsewhere.” . There were old causes of dislike 
between Mr. Belton and Mrs. Winterfield, and even now Mrs. 
Winterfield was almost offended because Mr. Belton was staying at 
Belton Castle. 

“ But all that is quite uncertain,” continued Mr. Amedroz. 

“And I have your leave to speak to Clara myself?” 

“Well, Mr. Belton; yes; I think so. I do not see why you should 
not speak to her. But I fear you are a little too precipitate. Clara 
has known you so very short a time, that you can hardly have a right 
to hope that she should learn to regard you at once as you would have 
her do.” As he heard this, Belton’s face became long and melan- 
choly. He had taught himself to think that he could dispense with 
that delay till Christmas which he had at first proposed to himself, 
and that he might walk into the arena at once, and perhaps win the 
battle in the first round. “Three days is such a very short time,” 
said the squire. 

“It is short certainly,” said Belton. 

The father’s leave was however given, and armed with that, Belton 
was resolved that he would take, at any rate, some preliminary steps 
in love-making before he returned to Plaistow. What would be the 
nature of the preliminary steps taken by such a one as him, the 
reader by this time will probably be able to surmise. ; 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





THORVALDSEN AND HIS ENGLISH CRITICS. 


THERE is something very charming in the respect which the Danes 
pay to their literary and artistic heroes. Ocehlenschliger has_ his 
monument in the most public square of Copenhagen,—his eyes of 
stone look quietly on every traveller who passes up from the quay to 
the Hotel d’ Angleterre ; Thorvaldsen has his museum on a site imme- 
diately adjoining the royal palace ; and when Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, imnrortal in nurseryland as the author of the “ Ugly Duckling,” 
walks through the capital, gentle and simple take off their hats to 
him. A successful Danish writer or artist, resident in Copenhagen, 
occupies much the same position as the local luminary of an English 
town or the accepted genius of a Scottish weaving village. He is a 
dig man there, though he might be a very little one if he ventured 
out into the great world. We would not suggest, indeed, that, to use 
the Baconian phrase, he is a figure among ciphers; but it is certain 
that he is not measuring himself with giants. Danish art is barren 
enough. Danish literature is not very strong; since, from the period 
of the national ballads downwards, it has contented itself, perhaps 
wisely, with a narrow range of thought and feeling. The marked 
notabilities might be counted on one’s fingers. Oehlenschliger, with 
his strong Scandinavian vigour, struck some powerful notes out of the 
national harp, and was, in a limited way, a man of dramatic instincts; 
and young Bjérnsterne Bjérnsen (who is, however, at least half a 
Norwegian) possesses a fine poetic vein, sombered with Lutheran 
piety. But in our opinion, the national power culminated in Thor- 
valdsen, who, besides being a fine sculptor, was a thoroughly repre- 
sentative man. He was a genuine Dane, warm-hearted, excitable, 
obstinate, courageous, yet with an undercurrent of luxurious laziness; 
worked best when his blood was up, and worst when he was thoroughly 
comfortable ; had a kind of sea-salt in his composition, which naturally 
gave his conceptions a tinge of that vigour which is apt to thicken 
into coarseness. He was a great artist with all a great artist’s little- 
nesses—a thorough-going specimen of the genus irritabile. His 
countrymen, conscious of his greatness, have done him those honours 
in which, more than most people, they delight ; his Museum is one of 
the sights of the world, and loying hands daily strew flowers on the 
tomb which lies in the centre thereof. That, as a sculptor, he has been 
overrated by many, we are not disposed to deny; it is a fact very 
vehemently insisted upon by a small section of the art-public—that 
exquisitely fastidious section which places so much stress upon mere 
technicalities. His work abounds in faults; what more natural, 
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seeing the man’s education was so imperfect ? Had he known a score 
of languages, and penetrated deep into many mines of learning, he 
would never have worked off the roughness contracted in a Copen- 
hagen hovel and ship-yard. Nevertheless, he did much for the 
world ; his ‘Christ and the Apostles” alone forming an important 
point in the history of sacred art. But of what he has done for that 
little nation from which he sprung we feel it difficult to make too 
high an estimate. He represents in art the courage, the energy, and 
Christian sincerity, as well as the narrow-mindedness, of his country- 
men ; and has gone as high as any Dane could go, still preserving all 
the precious traits of nationality. Shut out from the rest of Europe, 
so to speak, and fettered by the exigencies of a barren soil and a 
scattered population, the Danes cannot hope to furnish, and do not 
wish to furnish, cosmopolitan contributions to art and literature; they 
must be local and individual, or nothing. Thorvaldsen, then, suggests 
all this. It was with no mere feeling of friendship that Oehlenschlager, 
in stirring and complimentary verse, weleomed him back to father- 
land, and continued to sing of him while there; and it is with a 
sentiment of patriotism rather than of hero-worship that the Danes 
strew flowers over the grave in the Thorvaldsen Museum. 

It is no part of our present task to attempt an examination of 
Thorvaldsen’s contributions to Art, though we agree neither with 
those who would raise him to the hierarchies, nor with others who, 
like the friends of Canova, would hurl him to the region of the 
groundlings. A far more difficult question has been raised, one 
reflecting darkly enough on the sculptor’s conduct as a man; and we 
have no hesitation in affirming that it has been raised by persons 
indelicate enough to carry the vehemence of artistic predilection into 
a discussion concerning moral right and wrong. The statue of Lord 
Byron may be very bad, but is that any reason for telling everybody 
that the sculptor had a very bad temper? The drapery of the 
“Christ” may not lap quite perfectly in one or two places, but why 
fly from that statement to the assertion that the sculptor’s morals 
were, to use a very mild word, uneven? The art-critic has one taste, 
the biographer another; and it is a pity that the one should so often 
appropriate the other’s material. The enemies of Thorvaldsen discuss 
him something in the style of a person familiarly chatting in loose 
conversation. ‘You like Thorvaldsen, and he was undoubtedly : 
very clever fellow, but as an artist, bah! His ‘ Night,’ I confess, is a 
pretty sort of thing, and there is a good deal of bold stuff in his 
‘Jason ;’ but he is shamefully overrated. You’ve heard of course 
what a brute he was to his father, and how shamefully he broke his 
engagements.” This is bad enough to tell very well with the profane 
vulgar; but of course the tone is one intolerable to cultivated people. 


a 
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It is a tone familiar to lady novelists, who have, by the way, carried 
much of the “ goody goody ” feeling into biography, and. in whose eyes 
a hero must be perfect. Obediently to the spirit which exaggerates 
trifles, we have whole scores of biographies crammed with good 
principles but destitcte of a gleam of human nature; for it is a fatal 
mistake to imagine that, to understand a man, we must examine him 
iz bits. Instead of finding out pretty actions or hunting for flaws, a 
true biographer takes a man as a whole, nor separates him from the 
background of the events and personages among which he lived and 
moved. Goethe did and said a great many small things, and has 
suffered to some extent from pigmy biographers ; but we know well 
enough by this time that Goethe was a great man—albeit by no means 
(and thank heaven for that!) a “John Halifax.” In biography, as in 
many other departments of art, we want a little more power of con- 
sidering affairs dramatically. To get at a man’s character rightly, we 
must put ourselves into the movement of his life ; and when once we 
do this, we shall soon feel whether he be great, or mediocre, or small. 
Mr. Carlyle has his faults, but want of dramatic force is not one of 
them; and his short biographies, taken in the mass, are perhaps the 
best we possess. His manner of working is right, if his conclusions 
frequently be wrong; for while he never loses sight of his leading 
character, he takes care that all the minor parts are well supported. 
He carries us into the heart of a man’s actual life, and if he has not 
previously converted us to hero-worship, we are at liberty to form our 
own impressions. 

The son of a Copenhagen woodcarver and a Jutland peasant girl, 
Thorvaldsen very early began a struggle out of which only a strong 
man could come victorious, and in the course of which the very 
strength of a man would be sure to breed numberless weaknesses. 
His parents resided in a poor house in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the docks, the occupation of Gotskalk, his father, being to carve 
wooden decorations for the vessels. It will be admitted, by all 
acquainted with the locality, that the chief characteristics of the 
Copenhagen Wapping are dirt and dogs, which latter [we are assured 
by Andersen in his “At veere eller ikke at vere”’] make day and 
night hideous by perpetual howling. The home where Bertel was 
reared was by no means a clean or picturesque “interior,” and even in 
childhood the boy appears to have been left to much solitary medita- 
tion in his cradle—surrounded by poverty and serenaded by curs of all 
degrees. Gotskalk Thorvaldsen loved the bottle; doubtless, being a 
man of caustic wit and very Scotch shrewdness, he was in request among 
pot-house politicians. Fru Thorvaldsen was a little fat woman, with 
no more marked peculiarity than a certain plump prettiness which 
captivated the labourers when she took her husband’s coffee to the ship- 
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yard. “Thus it would seem as if Bertel had to fight his own way from 
the cradle upward. He grew up into a sharp boy, given to practical 
joking, and at a very early age began to draw, as Spenser’s shepherd 
began to sing, “to please himself.”” There being no mistake about his 
artistic talent, his father soon found work for it, by getting him to 
draw the designs which were afterwards to be carved and copiéd in 
wood. This was the beginning of Bertel’s apprenticeship to art ; 
by no means a bad beginning, and none the less good because it was 
necessarily accompanied by rough discipline. Nothing further need 
be said to show that Bertel Thorvaldsen was an artist, as it were, to 
the manner born. Until he was eleven years old he received no — 
education, save that which he picked up at home, but at that age he 

had the good fortune to be admitted into the Arts Academy School, 
where he presently distinguished himself in a small way. The turn- 
ing point in his life, however, took place in August 19th, 1793, when 
he was twenty-three years old, and when the great gold medal of the 
Academy was awarded to him for a bas-relief—‘ Peter healing the 
lame man.” He was then entitled to a travelling stipend for three 
years ; but instead of at once taking advantage of his good luck, he 
delayed in Copenhagen, painting portraits, which were much sought 
after and brought him in a small competence. He was now, in early 
manhood, beginning to show that undercurrent of luxurious laziness 


for which we have given him credit. Like our own Thackeray, he 
could work hard when he liked, but hated to be bored. He had 
worked hard to win his early honours ; but after he had once gained 
the great gold medal, he seems to have yawned and idled as much 
as possible. It was no use saying, “'Thorvaldsen, why miss the most 
precious springtime of life, and delay hurrying to Rome?’ It 
was no use saying, as some said, ‘‘ Why not begin to study hard, 


«€ 


?” He was not in 
a hurry; and, moreover, such pressure merely made him evince 
another distinguishing Danish quality—that of stubbornness. In 
Copenhagen he could easily make a little money ; and a little money, 
just then, meant a little beer, a few merry friends, and a sweetheart. 
Another bond, too, kept him dawdling in his native city. His 
parents had begun to sce that they had begotten a genius, and poor 
little Fru Thorvaldsen stormed and fretted at the thought of parting 
from her son. So Bertel Thorvaldsen delayed and delayed—first, 
because he was lazy, and had earned a little repose ; next, because he 
was stubborn, and liked to move at his own sweet will; and last and 
best, because he was good-natured, and wished to humour the old 
people as much as possible. 

At last, in 1796, he set sail for the Mediterranean, leaving behind 
him a cultivated circle which had formed high hopes of his future. 


since in Rome an ignoramus is at a disadvantage 
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His lazy fit not having quite passed away, he spent the voyage in 
total idleness—eating, drinking, smoking, sleeping. ‘‘ Thorvaldsen 
is still here,” wrote the captain of the vessel from Malta, “ but at 
length begins to talk of going to Rome. Heaven only knows how he 
will get on there! He is so desperately idle that he has never even 
cared about writing a letter to his friends all the time he has been on 
board, nor evinced any desire to learn the language. He seems only 
to think about what there is to be for dinner, and to look after cakes. 
But everybody on board loves him ; he is such a good-natured fellow.” 
In 1797 he did reach Rome. Very strange must he have felt on his 
first entrance into the society of the elegant city, for lamentable was 
his lack of education. ‘Though he (Thorvaldsen) is an artist of 
great promise,’ wrote the learned Zoéga, who was then settled in 
Rome, “he is deplorably ignorant of all that does not immediately 
concern his profession. In my opinion, it is positively wrong of the 
Academy to send out uneducated persons to Italy, where they must 
necessarily lose a great deal of time in learning things the knowledge 
of which ought to have been acquired before they left home. How 
is it possible for an artist to get on here, when he is totally ignorant 
of French and Italian?” Only those who have been lonely in the 
midst of a great city, and who know how the very loneliness and lack 
of sympathy inflames the creative fire of aspiration, will think that 
Zoéga talked nonsense. Cold water was the very thing the lazy 
young sculptor wanted: it got his blood into a glow, and fired him to 
work in good earnest ; it made him feel his ignorance, and labour to 
remove it. One can imagine how strange he felt in his new resi- 
dence, and how small he may have sometimes fancied himself until he 
put out his power. However, he had not been long in Rome ere he 
had an attack of fever, and he had not long recovered from that 
when he had an attack of love. The latter attack was much the more 
serious, and has formed the basis of certain imputations made since 
his death. While visiting at the house of an acquaintance, he formed 
an attachment for a handsome Italian domestic, Anna Maria Magnani, 
who shortly afterwards married, quitted her husband, and threw herself 
on the “protection” of the sculptor. From this affair, and certain 
others that followed, it appears that Thorvaldsen was very susceptible ; 
but his antagonists go so far as to translate “susceptible” into 
“ unprincipled.” 

The charge against Thorvaldsen seems to amount to this. He 
formed an improper connection with Anna Maria Magnani, thereby 
at once violating the rules of society ; not content with going so far, 
he was deliberately false to Anna Maria, insomuch as he frequently 
admired and made love to other women; and once at least he violated 
a sacred engagement to a lady, a certain Miss Mackenzie, who ad- 
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mired him far beyond his deserts. In the first place, he did not violate 
the laws of society, because the social life of Rome in those days 
freely admitted of his connection with Anna Maria, and was in the 
habit of tolerating and condoning cases infinitely worse. In the 
second place, Thorvaldsen never intended the connection to be a per- 
manent one; but meaning sooner or later to marry respectably, 
thought himself fully at liberty to look out for a partner among 
superior women. The imputation that he jilted Miss Mackenzie 
involves more delicate questions. ‘All absolutely known of the matter 
is, that Thorvaldsen had some love-passages with the lady, and 
eventually thought that she would not be a congenial partner. It is 
neither safe nor delicate to rip up a matter which it is totally im- 
possible for third parties to understand. The love relations of full- 
grown men and women are cabalistic enigmas to all not immediately 
concerned ; and we have no more. right to call a man unprincipled 
because he parts from a lady whom he has courted, than to do so 
because he turns Catholic. The man or the woman has a right to 
speak out and proclaim a wrong; but if neither do so, if neither 
wishes to make the most holy of private passions a public question, 
the affair remains entirely a matter.of conscience. 

The charge, then, resolves itself into the statement that Thor- 
valdsen, when in Rome, did as Rome did. Abstractly he did wrong. 
However, there is a medium between affirming that a man is not 
perfect, and that he is a rascal. Lonely, in the midst of a great city, 
ignorant in the midst of the cultivated and refined, the Dane, in a 
moment of passion, stooped to the sympathy of an Italian woman, 
and when afterwards, that woman threw herself into his arms, he 
had not the cruelty to thrust her from him, albeit, he determined at 
the same time, to free himself as speedily as he could—to spare her 
pain, and to procure himself moral independence. Like many great 
men, he yielded to strong temptation, and it is more than possible 
that his stubbornness, allied to his good-nature, made him persist in 
a course which his ignorance may have persuaded him was right, or 
venial. 

It was none the worse for Thorvaldsen that Anna Maria was of a 
jealous disposition. His was a nature which required to be excited in 
some way, and the domestic stimulant did him good. Quietly ambi- 
tious, he worked hard, until the light of his genius began to dawn 
upon Rome. In 1803 -he completed his model of “Jason with the 
Golden Fleece.” , ‘ Quest’ opera di giovani danese,” cried Canova ; 
“® fatto in uno stilo nuovo e grandioso.” From that time Thor- 
valdsen rose and rose by swift flights. Commissions soon began to 
shower upon him, and he laboured hard indeed to fulfil them. More 
than ence he was struck down by fever, more than once he had a fit 
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of laziness, but the smallness of his means, and the costliness of the 
material for his art, compelled him to be busy. In 1807 he com- 
pleted his statue of Adonis, a work which Canova called “bella, 
nobile, plena di sentimento.” While mentioning Canova, it:may be 
well to quote Thorvaldsen’s opinion of that great Italian. ‘* Canova,” 
said the Dane, “ was not straightforward with me. Whenever he had 
modelled any new work, he would send for me to come and see it, to 
learn what I thought of it. If I remarked, for instance, that this or 
that fold in the drapery would look better if it were arranged rather 
differently, he would concur in my opinion and embrace me cordially, 
but he would never alter it after all. And when I in turn asked him 
to come and see any work of mine, he would make no other remark 
than that everything was exactly as it should be.” The Adonis was 
sold to the crown prince of Bavaria, but was not sent off to its desti- 
nation until years afterwards. This was one of the cases in which 
Thorvaldsen, after breaking an engagement, is said to have evinced 
a certain adroitness in apologising. Because he could not always 
fulfil his promises, and because when he could not do so he said he 
was sorry, he has been much censured and sneered at. To prove that 
he was utterly unreliable, half a dozen instances of delay have been 
picked out of a laborious lifetime. If our merchants, traders, and 
‘speculators were judged in this manner, how many would be esteemed 
safe? In the matter of the broken engagements, the English critics 
have chosen to regard the question from a purely business point of view, 
placing totally out of sight those uncertainties and changes which 
beset the artistic mind at every turn ; and starting thence, a few have 
laboriously tried to prove that Thorvaldsen was not a man of business, 
in the midst of an argument affirming that he was not a great 
urtist ; quite forgetting that the lesser proof may go far to upset the 
greater affirmation. Art has undoubtedly a method of its own, but 
it is not the common method, and must not be confounded with the 
ordinary ‘“ business ”’ one. 

Byron and Thorvaldsen were antitheses in art. The former was 
quick and brilliant ; the latter was slow, and frequently coarse. Their 
only point incommon was a tendency to indolence, corrected in the one 
case by intense stubbornness and excitability, and in the other by fiery 
pride and irritation. Very interesting, therefore, is the account given 
by Andersen of the meeting of the two men, which took place in 1817 
The poet sat to the sculptor for his bust. ‘ Whilst Thorvaldsen was 
modelling Lord Byron’s bust,” says Andersen, “ his lordship sat s0 
uneasily on his chair, and kept changing the expression of his coun- 
tenance to such a degree, that he was at length obliged to request him 
‘to keep his face still, and not to look so unhappy.’ On Byron’s 
making answer that such was the usual expression of his countenance, 
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Thorvaldsen merely replied, ‘Indeed!’ and went on with his work as 
well as circumstances would permit.” Everybody but Byron himself 
thought the bust an excellent likeness ; “he would look so miserable,’ 
said the sculptor. 

The story of Thorvaldsen’s life in Rome is merely a history of his 
creations, and bears no further on the questions mooted in this paper. 
It need only be remarked that, as he grew older, he grew excessively 
irritable, and lost by slow degrees the characteristics of the good- 
natured fellow ; but irritability naturally took the place of indolence 
subdued by hard toil. Not until 1829 did he return to his native 
city, and even then his visit was merely temporary. He had been 
absent twenty-three years, and Denmark was full of his fame. The 
first face he recognised was an old porter’s at the Charlottenburg. 
“ Beutzen!” he cried, and flung his arms round the old man’s neck, 
and kissed him. His stay in Copenhagen was short, and the whole 
time was occupied in the decoration of the “ Frue Kirke,” on the front 
of which he proposed to place figures of Christ and the twelve apostles. 
In June, 1831, he was again in Rome, busy on the Frue Kirke group. 
He had never hitherto dealt with sacred subjects, and serious doubts 
were entertained as to his fitness for the new task. Some one observing 
that his genius was more alive to the ideal beauty of Christianity than 
to any siibimnind religious feeling, he cried, “Neither do I believe in 
the gods of the Greeks, and yet for all that I can represent them.” 
While entrusting the less important work to his pupils, and merely 
putting the finishing touches to their copies of his sketches, he him- 
self laboured with especial care at the figure of Christ. The result is 
known to all students of Art. His “Christ” would be nearly per- 
fect, were it not a little too fine—fineness being the very error a coarse 
man would be likely to stumble on in dealing with Christianity. 

When we call Thorvaldsen coarse, we mean neither more nor less 
than that his moral education was imperfect. As for his general 
culture, that improved yearly, insomuch that, at middle age, he was 
far from being an ignoramus. He mixed in good society, had the 
benefit of the best advice, was petted by not a few rich amateurs. 
Yet he was still a Bohemian at heart—a plain-living, busy, somewhat 
snappish Bohemian, who would willingly have lain in the sunshine, 
yet who knew that he had a duty to perform, and did it with a hate 
of Sham. All the gilt of Rome could not convert him into a fine 
gentleman, so long as the atmosphere of the ship-yard still clung about 
him. He worked:in as stubbornly practical a way as a dock-labourer; 
that is to say, he exercised his divine faculty silently, and when he 
dreamed of his creations, discarded Byronism and kept the process to 
himself. In 1829 he made his will, bequeathing “all his collections 
of paintings, coins, books, &c., &c., to Denmark, to form a separate 
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Museum, which was to bear his name, and which was not to be added 
to or suffer any diminution.” On July, 1838, he quitted Italy for 
the last time. The news of his approach spread through the Danish 
capital like a conflagration ; for “he had become a Name.” A vast 
crowd gathered on the shore to welcome him; and his carriage was 
dragged in triumph to his apartments in the Charlottenburg—a pro- 
ceeding which elicited from him the characteristic observation that he 
did not approve “of human beings converting themselves into horses.” 
When the first flush of gratulation was over, he settled down to work 
again in the city where he had begun life by wood-carving. Both his 
parents were dead, and he was growing old ; but the precious pursuit 
of his lifetime preservedl him from stagnating, like Coleridge, into a 
Moralism on departed days. He had perspired freely for many a long 
year, and all his indolence had eventually oozed out of him. <A large 
sum was placed in his hands, wherewith to carry out the decoration of 
the Frue Kirke, which was to contain his collected works in Christian 
art. The decoration of the principal church of his native country had 
been the great dream of his existence: and when, his countrymen 
offered him every facility for carrying out the beloved project, “ this,” 
he exclaimed, “ this is the way an artist should be honoured. 
Thorvaldsen was now settled down for good; Anna Maria, poor 
dear, had disappeared ; and the great sculptor belonged, not to Bohe- 
mia, but to the world. His manner of living was plain to indigence, 
and, like our countryman Turner, he looked smartly after the pennies. 
In a summer retreat of Nisd, he worked at a frieze for the chief 
entrance of the Frue Kirke—the subject, “ Entrance of Christ into 
Jerusalem,” and “ Progress from Pilate’s House to Golgotha;” and 
thereby hangs a tale, told by Andersen. One morning, the children- 
loving Professor found Thorvaldsen in his studio occupied with ‘the 
figure of Pilate, and rather undecided as to what costume he should 
give the Roman governor. The Baroness Stumpe stood by admir- 
ingly. ‘Tell me,” said Thorvaldsen to Andersen, “whether you 
think Pilate’s dress in keeping?” “You must not say anything,” 
cried the lady quickly, as she turned aside to Andersen, and then 
added aloud, “it is quite right; it is excellent!” But Thorvaldsen 
was dissatisfied, and repeated the question, upon which the Professor 
replied, “I must confess that it appears to me that you have made 
Pilate look more like an Egyptian than a Roman.” “And that is 
my opinion, too!” exclaimed the sculptor, instantly demolishing the 
whole figure. ‘“ Andersen!” screamed the Baroness, “you are the 
cause of this, and through you Thorvaldsen has destroyed a work that 
would have been immortal.” “ But I can soon make another immortal 
work !” Thorvaldsen drily interposed. In this anecdote we see at once 
the man who hated shams and the man of irritable phlegm. From 
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the first to the last of his career, Thorvaldsen was a practical man, as 
distinguished from a visionary theorist. Perhaps it would have been 
better had he dreamed a little more; but the fact, nevertheless, 
remains that he reserved all his ideality for his works, and was in 
private life a somewhat common-place person, apt to get out of temper 
at trifles. He could be generous at times, but he valued money. Though 
he had a passion for card-playing, and though he played only for 
copper stakes, he could never bear to lose. Very little things made 
his tongue bitter with gall. He was totally destitute of personal pride, 
neglected his dress, and insisted on sitting down to dinner with his 
servants. “He had no desire,” he said on one occasion, “to be dragged 
about Europe as a prodigy.” The last days of his life passed very 
quietly. He had become a popular idol, looked at reverently whenever 
he passed through Copenhagen streets, though his irritation was very 
great when he found himself publicly stared at. His death took place 
in the theatre. ‘The curtain was not yet raised when he took his 
seat. Suddenly he was observed to stoop down, as if in the act of 
picking something up. A few moments afterwards his lifeless body 
was raised and conveyed home. When his body was opened a few 
days after, it was found that the immediate cause of death was an 
organic disease of the heart.” 

We have thus briefly sketched the merits and shortcomings of a 
man to whom English critics have chosen to apply the epithets, “ un- 
principled,” “sordid,” ‘“ill-natured,” “mean,” with the ostensible 
view, as we have suggested, of showing that he has been over esti- 
mated as a sculptor. We can do little justice to a man in whom we 
are determinedly bent on finding flaws; but let us concede that in his 
love affairs, as in the more prosy transactions of his life, Thorvaldsen 
was outwardly excitable and inwardly tough; that his nature was 
reticent, the reverse of liberal; and that, although he was a merry 
companion when excited, he grew colder as he grew older, and much 
underlying phlegm asserted iteelf. Now, if Thorvaldsen was a true 
artist, it strikes us that our concessions imply, not blame, but praise ; 
for they show that he was consistently true to himself from the first 
to the last of a long career. His natural weakness may be described 
to have been a love of Jownging; and this he fairly conquered—by 
what means? By firmly and deliberately working out a noble mis- 
sion. Is such a work done without some loss—without the contrac- 
tion of some weaknesses? Can a man mew himself in a workshop, 
without showing signs of his trade when he steps outside of it? To 
procure materials for his costly art, Thorvaldsen was compelled, in the 
most liberal flush of life, to pinch and calculate very p honey 5 and the 
habit naturally clung to him towards his life’s setting. With the 
single exception of ‘his liaison, all the charges celal Thorvaldsen 
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are raked out of the period of his age. ‘ Sordid,” “ill-natured,” 
“mean,” therefore imply simply that the sculptor did not grow into 
an angel when he passed the meridian. Suppose Burns had lived to 
sixty, and Gigadibs had been his biographer? Old Mr. Burns would 
in all possibility have sunk down into a very respectable person, 
shaking a white head gravely over the follies of his youth and Tam o’ 
Shanter, going to church, and scraping up the pennies; and on the 
strength of these facts it would have been proved, not only that he 
had been a tippler, but that he was by nature hypocritical and mean. 
Fancy Keats as Paterfamilias, at forty-five ! and remember Goethe in 
the grand climacteric! It is too bad to put utterly out of sight the 
change which even physical conditions must make in a man. <A 
hundred chances to one, Keats at forty-five would not have been 
extravagant of anything, even imagery; but if he had held to the 
first principles of art, discipline and hard work, as firmly as Thor- 
valdsen did, and had kept his rare moral perception intact, albeit 
clarified and chilled, he would still have been Keats, the high-minded 
man of genius. 

“Cursed be he that moves my bones,” says Shakspeare’s epitaph, 
furnishing our Laureate with the keynote of a justly indignant protest : 

‘*For now the poet cannot die, 
Nor leave his music as of old, 


But round him, ere he scarce be cold, 
Begins the scandal and the cry : 


“* * Proclaim the faults he would not show ; 
Break lock and seal; betray the trust ; 
Keep nothing sacred ; ’tis but just 

The many-headed beast should know.’ ” 
Poet, painter, sculptor, have suffered far, far too much in this way; 
and strong enough stress has not been laid upon the sin committed by 
the literary resurrection-men. An artist’s private life is not public 
property, and should not be exhumed, except in very particular 
instances. Certainly, few biographers set to work with the deliberate 
intention of lowering the character of the person whose doings they 
describe; but it is the silly bunglers, with good intentions, that do 
the most harm. They misrepresent the facts, because they cannot 
understand the men. Some artists, of course, are public men—such 
as he who created Captain Gulliver, and broke at least two hearts ; 
and men there are who, like Byron, parade their persons before the 
eyes of the ignorant. But what have we gained by listening to a 
word-war concerning Shelley’s connection with Harriet Westbrook ? 
Nothing but pain, since the tale of that boyish marriage and parting, 
has not the remotest bearing on the manly intellect that animated a 


new Prometheus, and made Beatrice Cenci vibrate again in flesh and 
blood. 
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Of course, it is in vain to protest against the public hunger for 
biographies of men of genius. The Monster will be curious, luckless 
as its curiosity generally proves. Well, the public can gain nothing 
but good if the writers of its biographies be competent and reverent- 
minded ; but how many such writers have written books of the kind ? 
When a great man dies, poet, painter, sculptor—hundreds of small 
men are ready to avow themselves able to narrate the tale of his 
life; for of all vulgar fallacies there is none more current than that 
biography is a very easy branch of art. A dead man’s sister or friend, 
or even the clergyman of the district, is accepted at once in the 
capacity of story-teller. It is enough to have known the deceased 
slightly, or to know his friends, and to possess a small literary 
faculty. And the result of this? Weaknesses are paraded as symptoms 
of strength, a man of genius is represented as a performing automaton, 
and readers, thoroughly bewildered, become impressed with a painful 
conviction that their hero is very common clay after all. The pro- 
found inner nature of the man is entirely lost sight of, and his 
motives are thoroughly misunderstood. This is more especially the 
case with biographies written by relations; and the cause is clear, if 
we acknowledge the painful truth that, in ordinary life, our most 
intimate ties are most frequently born and nourished by our weak- 
nesses, and not our strength. It is often the case that those who 
have been closest to the deceased understand him least, from no fault 
of their own, but because they are too near to take a general and 
liberal view of his character. 

The sooner that the public perceives the odious cruelty of bad 
biography, the better for the living and the dead. Let him who would 
portray a great or good man in his habit as he lived, first measure 
carefully his own qualifications for the task, bearing in mind the 
sacredness of his office, and having in view the punishment which 
should await a blundering iconoclast. If he succeed, if he heighten 
our appreciation and purify our affection for a memory which we love, 
let him receive every honour that Literature can confer upon hin. 
If he fail, let there be no mercy for him—no mercy, in the name of 
those who slumber too deeply to be awakened by the slanderer. Our 
literary Jares and penates are too scanty and too holy to be destroyed 
without a protest. Keep them lofty, keep them pure; permit the 
gentle hand to put a halo of fresh dignity and loveliness around them ; 
but suffer no monkey to play his pranks in that inner chamber where 
they are enshrined ! 

Ropert BucHanay. 
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Tr is related by Herodotus that, on the decease of one of the Persian 
kings, the grandees of the empire met in solemn conclave and debated 
among themselves what form of government should thereafter be 
established in Persia. The choice was admitted to lie between 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, and each disputant in turn 
advocated the claims of the special constitutional system to which he 
personally inclined. It is not often that such a calm deliberation 
and controversy on essential principles of politics with a view to the 
total reconstruction of the State has been witnessed in England. It 
was not witnessed, when most it might have been looked for, after the 
execution of Charles I. Every party and every sect assumed as 
demonstrable each one of their first principles, such as they were, 
and only strove to make those principles triumph over those of others 
by fire and sword. Still less was such a picture of tolerant political 
scepticism presented on the abdication of James II., or at the time of 
passing the Act of Settlement in the reign of Queen Anne. Those 
were times of genuine intellectual activity and anxious political 
inquiry, but the reader of Hobbes and of Locke has his admiration 
ever checked by disappointment that their boldest investigations 
extended over so circumscribed a field. The duties of the sovereign 
power, the source of its rights and the nature and extent of its 
ultimate responsibility, they grappled with honestly, boldly, and 
successfully. But the meshes of an obsolete feudalism were still too 
entangling, the gorgeous pageant of royalty was too bewitching, to be 
unravelled and dissipated in a day. Names, attributes, and hereditary 
assumptions passed unchallenged even by the subtlest thinkers, though 
they were to be soon for ever exploded off the political stage. Nor 
again, even in 1882, the next great constitutional epoch, can it be said 
that the arguments in the House of Commons were, even in the 
mouth of Macaulay, such as present a vivid image of the cold and 
rational discussion exhibited in the Persian council chamber. It has 
been reserved for the present Parliament, and the last session of that 
Parliament, to reproduce in these late days that antique scene. 

The recent debate was a herald to announce that in politics, as in 
science, the “metaphysical” era had for ever passed away. No longer 
were dreary sophisms and traditional catchwords bandied about be- 
tween Liberals and Conservatives, Whigs and Tories, but Liberals 
joined hand with Liberals, and employed arguments such as only 
Liberals could understand. Besides being an index to the progress 
of the age, the recent debate is, on other grounds, the most momentous 
event in the annals of the present Parliament. So long as all parties 
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agreed to assume a number of premises, and only denied or qualified 
the alleged conclusions, so long those premises could neither be 
disputed, overthrown, nor immovably established. So long as the 
claims of the people were on all sides tacitly admitted, those claims 
could neither be contested nor vindicated.- Now, however, a distinct 
speculative issue has been at length reached, which can be fairly 
examined on true inductive principles, and the truth or falsehood of 
which will henceforth be a starting-point in every political discussion. 
And, further, in the presence of a general election it is a great advan- 
tage that a distinct practical issue should have been educed, present- 
ing two opposite and mutually exclusive and inconsistent solutions, in 
the behalf of one or other of which rival candidates may take their 
stand. ; 

For the purpose of contributing towards the determination of the 
speculative question on the one hand, and of the practical issue 
as it relates to the existing condition of England and Englishmen 
on the other, it may be worth while briefly to discuss the succes- 
sive points raised by the most skilful speakers in the recent debate. 
With this view it will be convenient to enumerate the most incisive 
arguments in order, in every case exposing, first, the degree of truth, 
if any, and, secondly, of falsehood that they severally contain or 
involve, and, thereupon, to suggest those additional truths, of which 
the arguments referred to take either not any, or insufficient, account. 

The most prominent and original of the arguments that were 
alleged by Mr. Lowe, the distinguished mouthpiece of a certain class 
of so-called Liberals, may be compendiously stated as follows, by 
means of the process of breaking them up into a number of distinct 
propositions :—First/y. The large mass of those who live by manual 
labour are unfit, and must be ever unfit, to exercise any political 
capacity whatsoever without detriment to the whole country. Secondly 
This mass of the inhabitants have no rights inherent in them to take 
part, ever so remotely, in the government of the country. Thirdly. 
Even if not absolutely unfit, the mere fact of the numbers composing 
this. mass would result in the swamping of the due influence of 
(1) intellect and (2) property ; and all schemes, such as those of Mr. 
Hare, Mr. Mill, and Lord Grey, for representing minorities or other- 
wise. breaking the flood of incoming democracy must be merely tem- 
porary expedients, and would be soon swept away. Fourthly. The 
whole people are excellently governed, as things are, and there is no 
ground whatever for change. 

To this catalogue of allegations should be added the appendix that 
the admission to political capacity, of any kind or order whatsoever, is 
named in the vocabulary of those employing the above arguments, as 
making the constitution of the country a “democracy.” It seems, 
further, that the connotation of this word is not intended to be com- 
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plimentary to the character of the system denoted, and that a dark 
inuendo is suggested with a view to call to mind certain ancient and 
modern histories presenting a combination of “democracy ” and every 
form of ill. But, whatever name be given to the system combated, 
it is the validity of the several arguments themselves that alone is 
of real moment, and to that we may proceed to address ourselves. 

Firstly, with respect to the personal unfitness of one passing his life 
in daily toil, and able to read, write, and cipher (for of these last 
qualifications there is no dispute among reasonable men), for what ? 
for governing? for deciding questions of peace and war? for dis- 
tributing taxation, re-adjusting the criminal law, choosing between 
rival railway schemes, checking the executive, and regulating com- 
merce? No. Their unfitness for doing any one of the least of these 
things is never called in question. Very few rich men with a good 
school education, or which they might have made such, are qualified 
duly to wrestle with these complicated problems. Still less qualified 
is the £10 householder, and the daily labourer, however well he can 
read and write. But he is none the less fit to choose between 
the honesty and ability of one candidate for office and those of 
another. This is all he is ever called upon to do, and all the talk 
about “ political knowledge,” and “special education,” and “ division 
of labour,” and the like, is entirely misplaced and beside the mark. 
It may be, indeed, that at present the influence of bribery and indirect 
pressure is such as to exclude or modify indefinitely the operation of 
mere personal predilections. But this is a state not to be acquiesced 
in, but struggled out of. The vast multiplication of the voters will 
go far to mend this, as a single vote would be valueless to buy, and 
an extensive system of corruption would entail certain exposure and 
disgrace. Unless it is contended that the daily labourer is, and ever 
must be, in such a hopelessly besotted condition as never to care how 
he uses his vote when he has one, the allegation that he must always 
be unfit, is simply opposed to recognised laws of human nature. For 
every man who cares at all how he does a thing, looks well about him 
before he does it : he takes advice upon it, and cons it well over; he 
listens to both sides, and then he acts upon the side to which the 
balance of argument inclines. Surely a human being is more of a 
man the more familiar to him is this process of genuine and con- 
scientious ratiocination. But from such a platform of intellectual and 
social elevation the plausible reasoners on the other side would for 
ever exclude more than four-fifths of the English people. In answer 
then to the first argument, it is contended that the permanent un- 
fitness of the daily labourer to assist in selecting a member of the 
legislature is by no means made out, and that even if true, a man only 
becomes fit for doing a thing by doing it, or, following out Aristotle’s 
expression, he becomes an “ eques ab equitando.” 
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Secondly, a great deal of superfluous trouble was taken to disprove 
the position that any class in the country could have a right of any 
sort to take part in the government of the country. Some counte- 
nance was given to the intrusion of arguments under this head, by 
the vague expressions employed not long ago by Mr. Gladstone, when 
he spoke of every man having presumably a right to the suffrage who 
was not incapacitated by moral or physical infirmity. Now it is well 
known to all moderately versed in the history of political science, that 
the writings of Bentham, Austin, and Mill have so far reformed the 
nomenclature of that science, that the use of the indefinite word right, 
except in a strictly legal and limited sense, is abandoned on all sides. 
It is now beginning to be understood that the only reason for recog- 
nising a supposed right or claim inherent in any man or body of men, 
other than what is expressly conferred by positive law, ever has been 
and still is general utility. And so it is seen to be much less mis- 
leading and circuitous to forbear to interpose the notion of right or 
claim at all, and at once to ground the act of satisfying such claim 
upon general utility itself. Contracts, men said of old, should be kept 
because they are binding by the law of nature ; or, in other words, 
because every man has a “natural right” that the person he contracted 
with should keep his contract. But why should such natural rights be 
enforced ? Because it is for the general utility. Then why not say 
at once it is for the general utility that all contracts be kept ? So in 
the matter of political claims. 

All inherent rights or claims on the part of any man, or any 
body of men, are either figments of the imagination or an ante- 
diluvian method of expressing an inductive result,—namely, that 
if political capacity is withheld from any body of men, the general 
happiness of the whole community is injuriously affected. Nothing, 
for instance, eats more into the heart and life of a nation than 
the existence of slavery in that nation: nothing is more desirable 
for a slave himself than the recovery of freedom: no better advice 
could be given to a slave than to make himself free as best he may. 
But we do not get a step further in our reasoning by investing a slave 
with a “ metaphysical entity ” called a right, or by talking for hours 
together about the “ rights of man.” 

It may be that the supporters of the argument now considered 
congratulate themselves on the largeness of the concession thus made 
in their favour. It will be well for them accurately to estimate the 
real extent and value of this concession. Their opponents, be it then 
distinctly understood, do not rest their demands upon any actually 
existing rights, nor will they feign any for the sake of gaining a tem- 
porary advantage. The only claim they wish recognised is the same 
as that by which every subject of the Sovereign demands of the 
government—his personal security, audience and justice in the 
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courts of law, immunity from unfair taxation, and the assurance of 
the national honour and safety ; and this claim is grounded simply 
on the principle of general expediency. So much for the second argu- 
ment. If the opponents of it do not stand on what is imaginary, 
they take up an unassailable vantage-ground on what is true. 
Thirdly, the argument is to be examined by which it is alleged 
that the mere numbers of the “working classes”? must be of them- 
selves an insuperable obstacle to those classes being endued with 
political capacity ; that the result would be the absolute disfranchise- 
ment of those representing intellect and property ; and that all affected 
barriers, through “fancy franchises’ and pluralities of votes, would 
prove wholly inefficacious. The obvious question first occurs, as to 
who and what are these classes who are said to be in danger of dis- 
franchisement, and whose overwhelming weight in the state councils 
is so inestimably precious. They are said to be those representing 
(1) intellect and (2) property. Now we need not dwell upon what 
may be a merely temporary phase in the constitution, that at the 
present time, perhaps, no class is so completely destitute of political 
capacity as the large body of men who do all the reading, thinking, 
and writing for the rest of the community. If these are not the 
representatives of intellect, who are? This is notoriously the case in 
London, where of course the mass of such men is congregated 
together. Not, however, to dwell upon this, which the supporters of 
the argument now in question would probably disown, is it true that 
small constituencies, composed: of shopkeepers, licensed victuallers, 
tenant farmers, and the like, do in fact choose men as their repre- 
sentatives who are men of real political knowledge and intellectual 
acquirements, in preference to others boasting only of hereditary rank, 
or local influence, or accidental attachment to particular measures ? 
Does the extension of the suffrage tell more against men possessed of 
the latter recommendations, or of the former? If the whole country 
voted for one member, who, it may be asked, would go to the wall— 
the wise or the ignorant, the great or the small, the man with a 
merely village notoriety or the man with an European reputation ? 
Or, it may be contended, that a daily labourer cannot know a deserv- 
ing man when he sees him, and so will vote for a man as ignorant as 
himself, or else for some narrow-minded but loquacious demagogue. 
But when several daily labourers are competing with each other, or 
one demagogue is out-bidding another, surely he will stand the best 
chance who is intrinsically the better man, the most outspoken and 
honest man, the man who sees farthest, and has dived deepest, and is 
in all ways the worthier of the two or more. Then, again, sight is 
lost of the effect on the general intellect of the whole people due to 
this assiduous contrasting of one man’s merits with another; to the 
more general and enlightened interest diffused in great subjects and 
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large ideas ; to the multiplied opportunities for hearing and speaking as 
those actually concerned,—all which collateral advantages are nearly 
quite excluded at present. Surely this is some set-off to the ima- 
ginary overbearing of individual intellect in the House itself on the 
part of the representatives of the masses. 

Again, it is mere groundless assumption that the valuable schemes 
sketched out by Mr. Mill, Mr. Hare, and Lord Grey, and such 
other schemes as may be hereafter suggested, are necessarily imprac- 
ticable. If once they were set to work and were found beneficial, the 
members elected under those schemes would always be ready to 
adhere to them, and even uphold them against occasional pressure, 
and there is always a sufficiently strong Conservative element in all 
public assemblies, and most of all in English ones, to resist such 
pressure through a mere habit of stubborn obstructiveness. But, 
again it is said that if the mass of the people obtained an ascendency 
in the state, they would annihilate the influence of the holders of 
property, if not tamper with the right of property itself. This is an 
argument which tells strongly with those who may be styled the 
timid and comfortable classes. In support of it was adduced a 
chartist petition of 1848, signed by 3,000,000 people of the “ working 
classes,” and amidst a cloud of bombast and rhetoric, suggesting the 
application of the sponge to the national debt. 

It is scarcely necessary to linger on the fallacy implied in this 
last illustration, nor to notice how absolutely irresponsible in the 
case of every parliamentary petition are nine-tenths of the persons 
who annex their names, either for the sentiments contained in it, or 
for the language in which it is couched. And, besides, this luminous 
incident possesses the special vice of proving too much. If such be 
the state and bearing of the mass of the labouring population of this 
country in relation to the most common maxims of political morality, 
the obvious consideration is, that the sooner they be made wiser and 
more self-restrained the better. And no better school for this special 
education has ever been found, or can ever be found, than that of 
possessing actual political responsibility. This may be conceded to 
them ever so gradually and cautiously; but in this way alone can 
% genuine appreciation of political duties, rights, and principles be 
effectively instilled. So alone will the minds and morals of the 

people truly expand ; so alone will the petty concerns of each man’s 
daily life find their due subordinate level in comparison with the 
future of all men,:and public obligations be seriously undertaken and 
faithfully performed on the part of every citizen, in the nation’s name. 

It is argued further that in the event of questions of taxation be- 
coming matters of vehement dispute, the representatives of the daily 
labourers would always make the balance incline favourably to their 

own constituents. In answer to this, it may be replied that the innate 
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might of justice as a sentiment, and of recognised political expedi- 
ency in the largest sense of the word, is vastly and gratuitously 
underrated. The morals, not to say of the House of Commons, but 
of the whole people, will have shamefully deteriorated when a mem- 
ber will recommend himself to his constituents by a pertinacious 
support of what is either palpably unjust in itself, or obviously detri- 
mental to the interests of the country. It is true, indeed, that in the 
case contemplated nothing will be able to support a tax or a law for 
a day but its inherent value and impartiality. Justice and general 
expedicney will be the sole pleas listened to in such a day; and, 
unless civilisation is doomed to miserable retrogression in England, 
they will be heard. If, indeed, there be a lurking fear in any inter- 
ested person that partiality in adjusting the national burdens, or in 
framing and administering the laws, anywhere exists now, good cause 
is there for such an one to resist tooth and nail the effective repre- 
sentation of the whole people. For every partial exemption, unequal 
privilege, disproportionate assessment, must in that hour tumble to 
the ground. But that the genuine rights of property, on which the 
stability and security of the country, according to every law of a 
true economy, depend, will be endangered through the supporting 
arms of an enfranchised people, is a proposition as easy and idle to 
reiterate as it is impossible to prove. 

Fourthly, it is alleged that the people are well governed as things 
are, and it is asked, Why seek a change? This argument possesses 
the advantage of a long series of historical associations, and is equally 
ivailable to justify the status quo under any form of constitution 
whatsoever. Of course there is a large field of dispute opened at 
once as to what good government is. According to some, it is most 
manifested in the construction of wise and equal laws, and of a 
beneficial scheme of taxation, in leaving to the subject a large 
amount of personal liberty, and in regulating commerce and inter- 
national relations so as best to promote the wealth and secure the 
peace of the country. Or, again, good government may mean that 
which most conduces to the civilisation and development of every unit 
of the population ; which among its subjects has the smallest amount 
of pauperism, the least crime, the greatest political activity and in- 
telligence ; and which calls the largest proportion of the population 
actively to participate in the administration of the government. Now, 
with respect to the first of the two views of good government here 
enumerated, and assuming that in every one of ‘the points men- 
tioned England is better governed than at any previous epoch in her 
history and than any other nation now or heretofore on the earth, 
still it is noticeable that excellence in each of these several depart- 
ments has been gradually achieved just in proportion as the people 
have been more and more fully and effectively represented. It is 
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_since the Reform Bill of 1832 that the whole commercial policy of 
the country has been reconstructed, that the whole antique fabric of 
legal procedure has been abolished and reformed, that the taste for 
military aggression has been supplanted by the doctrine of non- 
intervention, and that the taxation of the country has been gradually 
brought into closer -and closer accordance with the most recent 
researches of political economy. If, then, this so-called good govern- 
ment prove anything, it convincingly proves that government never 
was even tolerable till a great influx of the strictly popular element 
had been directed violently upon it, and that it is a reasonable con- 
clusion that government will just so far become better, wiser, and 
more beneficial as that influx has fuller and fuller play. It is only 
the part of the timid and vacillating, or rather the ignorant and 
selfish, to advocate a doctrine of standing still, and to conjure up a 
crowd of imaginary terrors which any further advance in the direc- 
tion so brilliant with former triumphs may entail. 

Again, if good government means that which operates most power- 
fully and felicitously on the character of the whole people, it may 
well be doubted whether England is so well governed after all, and 
whether any other remedy for its' shortcomings can even be conceived 
than that of admitting every adult member of the population, as he 
becomes qualified by elementary education, to the possession of the 
suffrage. It is a mere truism to repeat that a nation is just so far 
truly prosperous as all its constituent members are intelligent and 
happy, and not as some select portions of the nation are. There is 
something perilously blinding in the gaudy lustre that attaches to 
the wealth, the intellect, the social rank of the upper classes of a 
people. The press is occupied with their thoughts and doings; the 
streets and assemblies of the metropolis are crowded with their osten- 
tatious presence ; in them alone is represented, for other nations, the 
idea of the whole people. And yet it is not so. In a people of 
20,000,000, the above picture can only be a splendid fiction, if it 
be true that there are 5,000,000 adult males scarcely more educated 
in their minds and feelings than the brutes that perish; that the 
whole functions of government, executive and electoral, are performed 
by less than 1,000,000 of the whole; and that the rest have to bow to 
laws, however unjust ; pay taxes, however unequal ; and fight battles, 
however unnecessary, at the bidding of an insignificant minority. 
These assertions are not the mere stale clap-trap of the demagogue. 
It is not here alleged that the people, as they are now, are imme- 
diately fitted for political privileges. It may be years and years 
before they become fitted. It is only contended that no government 
can be rightly called good where the moral, mental, and political 
condition of every member of the whole community is not taken into 
the estimate. 
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And it.is at this point of the argument that issue is really joined 
between Mr. Lowe and his opponents. The question is once again 
set before the country, as it has been set before it at more than one 
thrilling epoch in its history, whether henceforward government is to 
be by the people or for the people? ‘This is the real issue at stake, 
and it is identical with that between a pure tyranny and a constitu- 
tional government. It is no longer (according to Mr. Lowe) a ques- 
tion whether the time has come for an extension of the suffrage, or 
whether the people are or are not yet fit for that extension; but 
whether it be desirable or not, that in any case whatsoever the govern- 
ment of England be in the hands of the whole people of England. 
Mr. Lowe decides that, whatever may be the case in other lands, the 
participation of the whole people of England in the government of 
their country is a consummation devoutly to be deprecated. . He scoffs 
at the operations of checks and bulwarks; he entertains no hope for 
the country in the constitution of the second chamber, or in any 
means of giving that chamber increased vitality ; he finds no reassur- 
ing security in prospective patriotism, none in the intellect of the 
nation operating through its natural channels, none in the sedative 
counsels of a deliberative assembly. For him, the presence of the 
mass of the people in the administration of their own concerns is an 
impertinent intrusion, an anomaly teeming with untold dangers. <A 
small and self-elected minority must do all, and the mass of the 
people must for ever sit by and see it all done,—occasionally, it 
may be, relieving their tedium by spasmodic obtrusions of impotent 
petitions. 

The battle between the two views of government has been so often 
fought in England, not always by argument or on paper, that we 
may be spared contesting it again. In every case hitherto the victory 
has been on the side of the people, and it will assuredly be so now. 
No man, no class, and no number of classes, by flattering themselves 
that they monopolise the sense, the intellect, the property, or the 
morals of the whole community, will long succeed in any European 
nation (least of all in England, with its constitutional history, whereof 
the pages are written in blood) in usurping and monopolising the 
practical political power. They who contend on behalf of this 
monopoly have ill read the narrative of English policy, and read 
still worse the signs of the times. It is a pitifully narrow and selfish 
argument to reproduce in the present day, that they who have all 
the power had better struggle might and main to keep it till it is 
wrested from them, and that as little as possible of that power should 
be imparted to others, because whatever is given to others is taken 
from themselves. 

It is submitted that Mr. Lowe has entirely misapprehended the 
real and pressing question of the day. It has been much more 
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correctly appreciated by M. De Tocqueville. The truth was first 
enunciated by this great writer, and the sooner it is confessed and 
admitted on all sides the better, that in all the western nations there 
is a progressive tendency towards democracy. This tendency is not 
determined by fatalism (as erroneously misrepresented by Mr. Lowe), 
but by natural and ascertainable laws. It is not necessary, for the 
present purpose, to examine and enumerate these laws. It is sufficient 
to note that it is the opinion of one of the acutest political thinkers of 
the day, and that opinion certainly derives confirmation from notorious 
symptoms, that the masses of every population, as they become more 
enlightened, will demand a share in the administration of govern- 
ment. It is here alleged that it is well they should demand this 
share, and well also that it be liberally, albeit prudently, conceded to 
them. Now the real practical question of modern times is how this 
indispensable concession can be most wisely made. It is to the solution 
of this problem that the most anxious meditations of statesmen, the 
most laborious researches of historians, the most subtle devices of 
speculative philosophers, are properly directed. The problem is 
of a most intricate nature, and contains within it a vast number of 
knotty points, each of which in succession has to be independently 
untied. Such points are the distribution of seats over the country, 
and among the constituencies ; the representation of minorities; the 
modes of exercising the suffrage; the yitalising of the second 
chamber ; and the strengthening of the executive department. As 
to every one of these subjects there is field for the widest discrepancy 
of opinion, and it will probably be long before any well-established 
canons are attained with respect to all of them. Again, there is the 
practical inquiry constantly rising to the surface, as to what is the 
existing condition of the candidates for electoral rights at a given 
time ; how far are they educated ; how far are they inaccessible to 
corruption; . how far is any one class more fit than some other 
for preference in extending political capacity? All these questions 
are matters of extreme delicacy and.importance. They will recur 
again and again; and it will only be after a long series of Reform 
Bills that the acme of constitutional development will be reached, in 
the possession by every adult in England of some definite political 
power. 

And at this point it seems desirable to clear up one source of ob- 
security and confusion that has hindered the due appreciation of the 
real question involved. . It is customary, and the custom was honoured 
in its observance in the recent debate, to call the opponents of Mr. 
Lowe’s arguments the advocates of democracy. Now it may be well to 
examine the real meaning and significance of this very term. In 
the first place, all our names are the mere creatures of our experience, 
and it is only so far as we have actually come in contact with any- 
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thing that we give it a name at all. Thus the word “democracy ” 
merely represents a particular form of government which has, in fact, 
been found to exist among certain nations of the earth. Probably the 
word is, strictly speaking, a merely negative term, and implies that the 
government is not a pure monarchy, nor an oligarchy, but that some 
portion or all of the general populace have a more or less definite part to 
perform in the functions of government. Montesquieu uses the term to 
express a species of republicanism, of which aristocracy is the other 
species. Further, it is notorious that a government of mere numbers, 
without any regulating principle but the arbitrary will of a fluc- 
tuating majority, has never existed for a day in any country, and has 
scarcely ever been conceived as a fiction of the brain. Every so-called 
“democracy ” has had its bulwarks and checks and counter-checks, 
presenting every variety of ingenious device and artificial compli- 
cation. Thus in the word “democracy” there is nothing to denote 
the mere sway of numbers absolved from all temporary obstructions. 

The object of this examination of the term “democracy” has been 
to show, first, that it is a very insufficient mode of meeting the pro- 
pounders of a special form of government as adapted to a modern 
nation, wholly unlike in its circumstances to any former nation, to 
stigmatise them as the adherents of a system with the same name as 
certain ancient and obsolete systems. An ancient democracy can never 
be repeated in the modern world, and therefore it is unfair to accu- 
mulate odium on the heads of opponents by the mere use of a word 
which, for some, has, through accidental circumstances, an invidious 
sound. Secondly, it is undeniably true that ever since the accession 
of William III., in principle, and since 1832, in fact, the constitution 
of England has been, in the ancient sense of the word, an actual 
democracy. The ministers of the Crown cannot hold their places in 
the presence of a hostile House of Commons; the House of Lords 
recognises its vocation to be that of saving the people from their own 
“‘ wrong headedness or precipitation ;” and it has been noted above, 
that no accumulation of such.mere checks and mutual correctives at 
all impair the essential character of a democratic constitution. Thus, 
to the imputation of a leaning to democracy, it is replied, that in 
one sense of the word, looking to the future, the word has no mean- 
ing whatever, because novel facts must be described under novel 
names. And in another sense, England is a democracy already, and, 
therefore, all movement in the direction of democracy being only 
organic development, such movement is in strictly conservative 
‘harmony with the spirit of the English Constitution. 


SueLpon Amos. 
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Zz 


TueERE she goes up the street with her book in her hand, 
And her “ Good morning, Martin!” “ Ay, lass, how d’ye do?” 
“ Very well, thank you, Martin!” I can’t understand ; 
I might just as well never have cobbled a shoe! 
I can’t understand it. She talks like a song: 
Her voice takes your ear like the ring of a ee 
She seems to give g gladness while limping sling 
Yet sinner ne’er lhe d like that little lass. 


Il. 


Now, I’m a rough fellow—what’s happen’d to me ? 
Since last I left Falmouth DP’ve not had a fight 
With a miner come down for a dip in the sea ; 


I cobble contented from morning to night. 
The Lord gives me all that a man should require ; 
Protects me, and “ cuddles me up,” as it were. 
But what have I done to be saved from the fire ? 
And why does His punishment fall upon her ? 


Iil. 


First, a fool of a boy ran her down with a cart. 
Then, her fool of a father—a blacksmith by trade— 
Why the deuce does he tell us it half broke his heart ? 
His heart !—where’s the leg of the poor little maid! 
Well, that’s not enough; they must push her downstairs, 
To make her go crooked: but why count the list ? 
If it’s right to suppose that our human affairs 
Are all order’d by heaven—there, bang goes-my fist! 


Iv. 
For if angels can look on such sights—never mind ! 
When you're next to blaspheming, it’s best to be mum. 


The parson declares that her woes weren’t design’d ; 
But, then, with the parson it’s all kingdom-come. 
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“ Lose a leg, save a soul ”’—a convenient text ; 
I call it “Tea doctrine,” not savouring of Gop. 

When poor little Molly wants “chastening,” why, next— 
The Archangel Michael might taste of the rod. 


V. 


But, to see the poor darling go limping for miles 
To read books to sick people !—and just of an age 
When girls learn the meaning of ribbons and smiles,— 
Makes me feel like a squirrel that turns in a cage. 
The more I push thinking the more I resolve : 
I never get farther :—and as to her face, 
It starts up when near on my puzzle I solve, 
And says, “This crush’d body seems such a sad case.” 


VI. 


Not that she’s for complaining : she reads to earn pence ; 
And from those who can’t pay, simple thanks are enough. 
Does she leave lamentation for chaps without sense ? 
Howsoever, she’s made up of wonderful stuff. 
Ay, the soul in her body must be a stout cord ; 
She sings little hymns at the close of the day, 
Though she has but three fingers to lift to the Lord, 
And only one leg to kneel down with to pray. 


VII. 


What I ask is, Why persecute such a poor dear, 
If there’s Law above all? Answer that if you can! 
Irreligious I’m not; but I look on this sphere 
As a place where a man should just think like a man. 
It isn’t fair dealing! But, contrariwise, 
Do bullets in battle the wicked select ? 
Why, then it’s all chance-work! And yet, in her eyes, 
She holds a fixed Something by which I am check’d. 


Viti. 


Yonder ribbon of sunshine aslope on the wall, 

If you eye it a minute ’Il have the same look : 
So kind! and so merciful! Gop of us all! 

It’s the very same lesson we get from Thy Book. 
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Then, is Life but a trial? Is that what is meant ? ge: 
Some must toil, and some perish, for others below : 

The injustice to each spreads a common content ; 
Ay! I’ve lost it again, for it can’t be quite so. 


IX. 


She’s the victim of fools: that seems nearer the mark. 
On earth there are engines and numerous fools. 
Why the Lord can permit them, we’re still in the dark ; 
He does, and in some sort of way they’re His tools. 
It’s a roundabout way, with respect let me add, 
If Molly goes crippled that we may be taught : 
But, perhaps, it’s the only way, though it’s so bad ; 
In that case we’ll bow down our heads, as we ought. 


xX. 


But, the worst of me is, that when I bow my head, 
I perceive a thought wriggling away in the dust, 
And I follow its tracks, quite forgetful, instead 
Of humble acceptance: for, question I must ! 
Here’s a creature made carefully—carefully made! 
Put together with craft, and then stampt on, and why ? 
The answer seems nowhere : it’s discord that’s play’d. 
The sky’s a blue dish !—an implacable sky! 





Xi. 


Stop a moment. I seize an idea from the pit. 
They tell us that discord, though discord, alone, 
Can be harmony when the notes properly fit : 
Am I judging all things from a single false tone ? 
Is the Universe one immense Organ, that rolls 
From devils to angels? I’m blind with the sight. 
It pours such a splendour on heaps of poor souls ! 
Suppose I try kneeling with Molly to-night. 
GrorGE MEREDITH. 
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THERE are no events to be recorded in the history of the last fortnight which can 
distract attention from the grand operations carried out on the American continent. 
The people of the United States have thrown off their armour with startling rapidity. 
Scarcely has the sound of the last cannon shot died away ere 400,000 victorious 
soldiers hasten to lay down their laurel-wreathed arms, and seek their peaceful 
homes. Is not that a glorious spectacle? Ought it not to re-assure those who fear 
the fierce democracy, and who believe in the mastering influence of a once-gratified 
tasting of blood? Let us examine these questions, and seek to solve them here- 
after. We now see the clearing away of the battle-cloud from the face of the 
land, and the issuing forth from beneath its pall of thousands of proud soldiery, 
who tramp steadily northwards from the war-vexed fields of the South. The Stars 
and Stripes, which disappeared from Fort Sumter four years ago, float once more 
above its shapeless ruin. The day on which the flag was rehoisted may be taken 
as theend of the belligerent period of the life of secession. Although the struggle 
was long and fierce, and at timesdesperate, the collapse has been so sudden as to arouse 
a suspicion that the Confederate leaders were masters in the arts of military and 
political deception, and that the calculations which were founded on an accurate 
investigation of the comparative resources of the two contending parties, were only 
falsified by exceptional occurrences. We believe, indeed, the conflict was pro- 
tracted by moral rather than by physical agencies, and that the South was beaten 
from the moment Sherman took Atlanta. 

There is something inexpressibly dramatic in the closing scenes of the war, 
which opened with vulgar characters and abounded in ignominious incidents. 
An ordinary election campaign, the triumph of an obscure political partisan, 
a stealthy, timorous journey to the Capitol, dreary diplomatic fencing, a subtle 
squabble about provisioning a fort, the bloodless bombardment of the helpless 
stronghold, were only relieved from pettiness by the great uprising of the 
Northern people, the earnest preparation and stern resolution of the Confederate 
leaders, and the hard realities of actual warfare, campaigning, and fighting. 
The Southern States were so ignorant of the North and so arrogant,—they 
were so easily handled by their leaders, and so misled by their press,—that they 
never contemplated the possibility of a protracted encounter with the North, 
because they had been told the Yankees were their only enemies, that those enemies 
were mean, unwarlike, commercial, and cowardly; and that in all but the New 
England States they had powerful friends who would never permit the Federal 
Government to wage war against them. The small planters and the poor white 
population of the Southern States knew as little of the power, wealth, and spirit of 
the North as they knew of the realms of Hindostan. Their means did not permit 
them to travel, and they had no inclination to visit people whom they hated and 
despised. Their aristocracy moved in society where such low creatures as 
Abolitionists and black Republicans were never received; and when they went 
north they were enveloped in an atmosphere which prevented their getting 
a clear insight into the outer world. Washington was to all intents a Southern 
city, and it is said to be so now even under the shadow of Mr. Andrew Johnson’s 
wing. Railroads and electricity connected but did not unite the two parts of the 
United States in which slavery had created distinct nationalities; and the press 
obscured instead of enlightening them. The Southern journals taught that cotton 
was king, and that all the world must obey the masters of such a potentate, who 
would be masters only when they threw off the shackles of Northern tariffs. The 
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Northern journals preached a holy war against slave-breeders and slave-pens, and 
represented the black population as ready for instant insurrection. It cannot be 
doubted that Mr. Davis and his friends would never have challenged the North 
to a trial of strength if they had been told England could do without cotton and 
France could exist without tobacco, and that the Southern States would have to 
deal with all the power of the North for five long years. But they miscalculated 
every sum in the tremendous problem they took on themselves to solve, and 
when their eyes were opened to their errors, it was too late to retire from the task. 

The broad principle for which the Secessionists contended may be logically right, 
but it failed in making its way in the field; and the Northern Mahometan is 
stalking over the land and forcing his foes to accept the Federal Koran or the sword. 
The Confederates maintained that the United States was not a nation but a 
bundle of sovereign states, any one or any number of which, might cut the Federal 
binding and separate at the pleasure of the majority in each State. They 
argued that though an American might owe allegiance to the United States as 
against the rest of the world, his paramount and final allegiance was due to the 
State of which he was a citizen. Treason and rebellion to and against the United 
States were constructive offences, which could only arise in certain contingencies 
in domestic affairs and in foreign war. According to their theory, it would 
be almost impossible for the Confederate Government to find the citizen—or 
more properly speaking, the subject—of a Confederate State guilty of treason 
or of rebellion to the general government, though he could be at once punished 
for disaffected acts towards his own State. When General Scott refused to 
throw up his commission in the United States army, and take up arms for his 
State, he was punished by Virginia with the loss of his property. All these 
doctrines are disposed of. The United States is a nation, and every State is sub- 
jected to the government elected by all the states in common, or by a majority of 
the people. The government is pronounced, by processes too rough and trenchant 
for the clear logic by which Mr. Calhoun and his disciples sought to establish the 
converse of the propositions, to be a national government, not a Federal instru- 
ment. And we admit that these processes appear to have destroyed the old 
Constitution of the United States also. The result does not much affect us, re- 
membering that the old Constitution guaranteed slavery even in Mr. Lincoln’s 
judgment when he came into office; that it maintained a system of States Rights, 
which made it difficult for us, or any other nation, to deal with the United 
States; that it enabled South Carolina to imprison British subjects with im- 
punity, and New York to try British subjects for alleged offences of a purely 
international character; that it interposed evasive forms and irritating figments 
between foreign states and the authority of the central government of the 
United States. What has been done has less interest for us, than what has been 
undone, as the former concerns Americans more nearly than ourselves. During 
the heating of the furnace in which the old Constitution was melted in the fire of 
battle and run into new forms, which cannot yet be taken out of the mould, the 
conduct of the South conciliated our self-esteem, as much as that of the North 
irritated and estranged us. The Confederacy called on us for aid, which they 
declared would be all powerful. The North warned us to stand back, and 
threatened us with violence if we raised a finger to stay them. Thus it came 
to pass, that moved by passion, rather than by reason, a country which hated 
slavery appeared to sympathise with a war, waged indirectly in words, but directly 
in the matter of fact, in defence of slavery. 

It is often said, thet the United States having been born of rebellion, must needs 
submit to rebellion. Would any one say that England, having once been conquered 
by the Normans, ought to submit to French invasion? The rebellion of the Colonies 
was caused by direct acts of a remote government, affecting the rights and happiness 
of the people, who were the subjects of a power ruling them by right divine. The 
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rebellion established a principle which never before had such manifest and 
grand demonstration; but it also founded a government; and before the common 
sense of mankind will consent to admit the rebellion against it was as well justified 
as that of the British Colonies against George III, it needs some equally 
plain proof that the government so founded had injured real interests, and 
affected the peace and happiness of the people. But whilst going so far, we do not 
go the extreme length of the doctrine which President Johnson indicates, rather 
than plainly enunciates. His words mean, that he intends to put Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
and other leaders of the Southern Confederacy, to death for treason; and at the 
same time he charges the captive president of the Southern States with complicity 
in an act which is not treasonable, but is felonious and capital. If Mr. Davis had 
any guilty knowledge of Mr. Lincoln’s murder, let him die the death. All the 
world will cry “ Amen.” But to execute Mr. Davis for his acts in relation to secession 
would be an outrage to public opinion all over the world. The captive who was 
President of the Southern States was elected by eight millions of Americans, in 
accordance with the forms of a constitution adopted by the people of their own free 
will. Under his rule the laws were administered and justice was done, armies 
were levied and navies equipped, and all the machinery of government established. 
For four years his commissions were acknowledged. The threats to execute as 
pirates the sailors of the Confederacy of which he was President, were speedily 
abandoned, and its soldiers won their right to all the usages of war; the relative 
rank of officers in the contending armies was respected in exchanges of prisoners ; 
paroles were granted in strict compliance with the customs of regular armies; and 
as early as the surrender of the garrison at Hatteras, the titles of the officers of the 
Confederacy were conceded in State documents. 

It is quite true that President Johnson proposes to consider all the acts of the 
States which passed the ordinances of secession null and void ; but it is clear that it 
is only the result of the war which enables him to take such a position. Was the 
fundamental condition of legal action on the part of a State the fact that it was part 
of the United States? The most advanced Federalist never asserted such a doc- 
trine. If loyalty to the Union was the vital principle of State existence, it never 
was declared to be so till now. The grandeur of the victory achieved by the United 
States would be enhanced by clemency to those who never accepted the doctrine. 
The greatest punishment that could be inflicted on Mr. Jefferson Davis would, be 
to let him live in obscurity among the ruins of his hopes and fortunes. Indeed 
the conduct of the Federal Government must for some time of necessity be harsh 
enough; and the strain on the principles of free government will be sufficiently severe 
without giving to its enemies such a gratification of their animosity as would be 
afforded by a bloody proscription of the defeated South. Military governors of 
States, and all the apparatus of despotic force in so large a portion of the Union, 
will be but too painful proofs that there are still two nations under the Stars and 
Stripes, without any executioner on the scaffold, and it will be long ere Liberty 
herself recovers the wounds inflicted in the dreadful conflict which has just been 
brought to a close. For it is over. Texas and Kirby Smith cannot do what 
eleven States and Robert Lee failed to atcomplish. A few days more and we 
shall read the accounts of the grand review of the noble armies which the 

tepublic summoned to the field, and which now are about to return, we believe, to 
peaceful pursuits, though the old leaven of martial life may work among them for 
many a year to come. But the tone of the press and of the leaders of the people, 
and the assurances of those who know the troops, go far to satisfy us that there 
is no danger to be apprehended by us from the United States, and that there is no 
matter in dispute which cannot be adjusted in peace and with honour. 

The Fenians have been occupying more of the public attention than they deserve, 
and a facetious article in the leading journal has, at the same time, rather under- 
valued the extent of the danger to be expected from the organisation, because it 
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has treated it as imaginary. Any Irish county magistrate could inform the Times 
that the members of the Phoenix lodges are not so impalpable and invisible as the 
journalist supposes; and the secret intelligence department of the Irish office is no 
doubt acquainted with many proofs of the sympathy which exists in a very sub- 
stantial form between the Irish Americans and the British Irish. There has always 
existed a tendency to organise secret societies in Ireland; and the vast emigration 
and facilities for communication have given great vitality and significance to the 
existence of these unarmed, undrilled, but pugnacious clubs; for they are now in 
some relation with a powerful body in a foreign land, having objects directly hos- 
tile to the established government of the country. But, in fact, a good deal of 
Irish disaffection finds harmless vent in the columns of the American newspapers ; 
and many of these sanguine patriots are as amused and pacified by a furious pro- 
phecy of the immediate expulsion of the British from Ireland as if the thing were 
done already. The danger to be apprehended in case of war would be, that those 
of the Irish who might otherwise have remained quiet, would be tempted to rise in 
the hope of receiving aid from America. The Fenians in the United States, how- 
ever, are not powerful enough to make the Federal Government go to war on any 
issue on which they would not have gone to war had the association not existed. 
In America, the Fenians are « political, not a military, body. In Ireland, they are at 
best secret clubs of ignorant peasants, an outbreak of whom could be dealt with by 
the usual garrisons and police, and by the loyal inhabitants of Ireland, with the utmost 
ease. In the event of war with Great Britain, the Americans are too wise to risk 
an expedition across the Atlantic in the hope of receiving substantial help from such 
a source, or to waste the national strength on the attempt to carry out an alien 
object. The fighting men of the Fenians would then be enrolled in the ranks of the 
American army, and would have to carry out any operations which the Government 
considered most likely to be crowned with success. In peace time we have only to 
fear the evil effects of their agitation and falsehoods on the minds of their country- 
men. Even 85,000 Fenians in the United States, and 65,000 of the Republican 
Brotherhood in Ireland, do not affright us. Between the two there is a greaf gulf 
fixed ; and it would be far easier for England to find an American Ireland in Cali- 
fornia than for the United States to secure a base against England in the Emerald 
Isle. The state of the case is just this. In the event of war, the Americans would 
have the same strength from the Irish element that they would have had with- 
out Fenians. If they think themselves strong enough to attack us across the 
Atlantic, they will do so with or without them. In time of peace the Fenians do 
more mischief to the United States than to us, except so far as they distract the 
country they mean to serve. There is no reason to think President Johnson and his 
cabinet will authorise the modest request for ships and arms for Fenians to invade 
Ireland, in which case we are assured Irlanda fara da se; nor have the Federal 
authorities evinced the smallest desire for a war with Great Britain at present. 
Although far from agreeing with Professor G. Smith’s theories in all points, we 
believe he is right in the conviction that the cries of certain New York papers 
should be treated with the disrespect founded on contempt; and indeed in that he 
but repeats the dogma of De Tocqueville, that individual journals in the States only 
exercise the influence due to the personal character, ability, and social position of 
the writers, whereas unanimity of the press is not to be resisted. From the 
Fenians, then, we anticipate no danger to Ireland and to Canada which did not exist 
before ; they may, however, prove mischievous in both. And yet both are pros- 
pering notwithstanding many drawbacks, and neither seems likely to get what it is 
said to sigh for—a regal personage and court as a panacea for its woes. The highest 
person in these realms has not exhibited any desire to make her sentiments subser- 
vient to State policy in this matter, and is but little likely to take the advice 
which has been tendered to her, to reside in Ireland now and then, or encourage the 
Prince of Wales to do so, 
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The Canadian Commissioners have been trying to dine through the great ques- 
tion they have been sent to solve. They have held interviews with ministers on 
several occasions, and have been entertained by the Prince of Wales, by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and by most of the leading politicians, but, as yet, no 
satisfactory result has been reached. The Canadians are quite satisfied of their 
immediate danger, or may affect apprehension for political purposes; but the 
Commissioners are perfectly reasonable in their demands. They ask the Govern- 
ment to decide whether they will undertake the defence of Canada, and if so, what 
assistance is to be given by the provinces. “ Let the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who knows our strength in money,” they say, “and let the military authorities, who 
know our strength in men, say what they think we ought to do, and we will tell 
them how far we are prepared to go; but let us know also what the Imperial 
Government purposes, so that we may return to Canada with the distinct under- 
standing on these points, and be enabled to tell our constituents what we have to 
expect.” Meantime, the American papers disclaim any designs against Canada, 
but they do not appease the fears of the Canadians. The attention of the Americans 
appears to be directed towards Mexico, rather than to Canada, although we may 
hesitate to believe the cabinet of Washington is willing to do any overt act which 
could be considered directly hostile to France. President Johnson has plenty on 
his hands inside the limits of the United States; and he is more likely to attend to 
American interests than to adopt the desperate schemes of the war democrats at 
the moment when the Confederates in Texas and the Trans-Mississippi regions are 
preparing to continue their struggle, and thus encourage them by the prospect of 
an European war. He has in the face of the world made an accusation against 
Mr. Jefferson Davis and the cabinet of Richmond which he is bound to prove ; and 
he is engaged in grappling with a vast conspiracy, which he alleges is only to be 
successfully done by secret tribunals. 

Notwithstanding the diffidence with which we receive accounts of Mexica: 
matters from New York, there is no reason to doubt that Juarez has gained some 
considerable accessions of men and probably of money; that he has achieved some 
victories, and that his partisans have been encouraged by the overthrow of the 
Confederacy to fresh exertions. The Emperor Maximilian suddenly returned to 
his capital from Orizaba when he heard of the surrender of Lee, and sent off a 
special envoy to Washington. French troops are marching to Matamoras to watch 
American sympathisers, and there are reports, to which no credence is to be attached, 
that reinforcements are under orders from France, where a strong feeling prevails 
that the troops already there should be recalled. But the emigration project, by 
which Americans were to be introduced to swell the Liberal armies in Mexico, has 
not been received with any degree of enthusiasm, and has even been denounced in 
Boston itself as a buccaneering piratical scheme. A loan for Juarez in New York 
is spoken of, but a loan for Maximilian in Paris has actually been subscribed for 
and closed ; and the @s in presenti is more potent than @s in futuro. 

Naturally the news from America causes excitement and uneasiness in France ; 
but it does not interfere in any way with the Emperor’s excursions in Algeria any 
more than the bold pronouncements of Prince Napoleon at Ajaccio. He cannot 
regulate these matters by electric telegraph, as the cable is broken; and we should 
be astonished by his divine calm, were it not for his strong predilection at times 
for a masterly inactivity. Physically, his movements have been indicative of an 
amount of vigour, which considering his frame of body, his past life, and the 
common reports of the Emperor’s health, has rather surprised the world, but it 
will not be for some time to come that the results, good, bad, or indifferent, of his 
presence and his proclamations will be made visible among the Arabs. The Bona- 
partes have a love of the East, which Mr. Disraeli might attribute to some mystic 
oriental origin asserting its influence in the subtle Corsican nature, and if they 
were not Christians and Catholics they would certainly be Mahometans, 
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Although the Mediterranean is not a French lake, its shores are much under 
French influence, which is spreading rapidly, even though the Isthmus Canal be 
not finished. M. de Lesseps has made in his great work larger progress than 
Mr. Stevenson or any of our engineers considered possible when the project was 
first mooted. Recent accounts imply that the beginning is by no means, as the 
Greek proverb says, one half of the whole. But though the success of the scheme, 
as a commercial enterprise, may be doubtful, there can be no question of the pre- 
ponderating position such a work has given to France in a political and military 
point of view, and the Pasha’s opposition to the undertaking may be regarded as a 
feeble attempt to assert his failing power against the encroaching foreigner. The 
Sultan has, it appears, accepted the arbitration of the Emperor on the points in 
dispute between the Company and the Egyptian Government; but as there is a 
mixed commission to be appointed, it may be long enough ere M. de Lesseps obtains 
the land and the labour he so much covets. It must be confessed that so far the 
weight of England has not sufficed to turn the beam against the ingenious, engaging, 
and accomplished Frenchman, and that our passive hostility and our cold looks 
have not daunted the party he represents across the Channel. Lord Palmerston 
has all along opposed the scheme by every means in his power, nor is it too much 
to say that all the influence which could be exercised on the Sultan has been 
employed by Sir H. Bulwer to prevent its execution. It still remains to be seen if 
diplomacy will enable us to effect that which could not be accomplished by with- 
holding our countenance and our capital. Certainly the Pasha’s opposition to the 
Company seems rather subversive of the idea inculcated by the followers of Lord 
Palmerston’s doctrines in respect to the Suez Canal, that in reality it will be a great 
wet ditch to prevent the Turks getting into Egypt as soon as the Pasha is minded 
to proclaim his independence. If the whole thing be so utterly impracticable, it 
will come to nought without any intrigue or open opposition from any quarter. The 
Company cannot go on for ever pouring money into the seas and sands, and when 
the canal is a failure there will be no pretence for-fortified ports to protect it. At 
present the state of the question gives rise to an unpleasant impression that English 
policy has been defeated by superior address, or by the obvious hollowness of our 
opposition to it. 

In a few weeks the attention of the world will be directed toa grand enterprise of 
a very different character, although there are no grounds on which to predict its certain 
success. How can there be when failure or success depends on winds and waves ? 
But as far as human foresight and skill can go, the laying of the Atlantic Cable is 
secure. The Great Eastern has not been fortunate in anything but in her oppor- 
tunities of proving her strength and powers of endurance; but she is considered 
to be made expressly for the work to which she is now devoted. The Prince of 
Wales has evinced the interest he takes in the renewal of the attempt to bind the 
thoughts and deeds of the two worlds together, by paying a visit to the vessel which 
now has the greater portion of the 2,000 miles of cable on board, and which will 
be ready to sail early in July for Newfoundland. May the silent tongue bring us 
no messages save those of peace and good-will ; above all, let it tell only the truth! 

The elections will be going on as the Great Eastern is slowly paying out the 
cable to the bottom of the deep ; but the Americans are not likely to take as much 
interest in the return of a new House of Commons, as we are to learn what is being 
done in the way of reconstructing the Union. It is our happy fate just now to 
have no other absorbing question of foreign politics to distract attention from 
our domestic affairs. The nation shrinks at the very mention of “ Schleswig 
Holstein” in pain and disgust; and no man cares to pursue the threads of intrigue 
into the labyrinth of despatches and artifices where the robbers have retreated 
to divide their spoil. Of our American prospects enough has been said. With 
France, our good understanding remains as strong and complete as ever; and 
in the full confidence that justice and right will be done in the Italian question, we 
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rest and are thankful that we have no Pope to protect, and no mission to develop an 
idea in the Peninsula and in the Catholic world. There is plenty enough to be 
done at home. Assuredly the House to be elected this year will have to decide 
questions handed over to it unsolved by one of the most adroit in nothing-doing 
of Parliaments; for though it has some good acts to record, and has no stain of 
positive mischief to carry on its register, the House of Commons which will soon 
expire stood on the defensive for the greater part of its long existence, and guarded 
its life by a shield of selfishness and calculation which was proof to all the assaults 
of passion and enthusiasm, and parried every vital question. Some of his best 
friends say that the great master of fence who taught the art to the House 
will never meet the new Parliament, but that he has left many pupils who know 
his style, and will do their best to render it traditional. Mr. Disraeli certainly 
flourishes his weapon after the most approved Palmerstonian method; and a 
careful study of the addresses of candidates to their constituencies, confirms the 
opinion that the new House will seek, as far as possible, to preserve the attributes 
and maintain the faith in which its predecessor died. 

The Dawkins case promises to be as remarkable as the Crawley case, though it 
will take up less time and cost less money. The House of Commons meddled with 
it after the express disclaimer as a general rule of any inclination to interfere with 
military discipline; people who never heard of Dawkins or his case before are full 
of Dawkins and his wrongs; and Lord F. Paulet and Colonel Newton, and others, 
before scarcely heard of out of military circles and those circles which enclosed them, 
become suddenly notorious. It would appear that Colonel Newton, now a retired 
officer of the Guards, and who is apparently a person of no very amiable disposition, 
conceived, when in the service, a dislike to his subordinate, Colonel Dawkins, and 
accused him of incompatibility of temper and other frailties to his brother officers, 
a few of whom at various times came into variance with the object of Colonel 
Newton’s animosity. The story does not say much for the vaunted philadelphy of 
our officers in general, and it adds to the number of the military scandals unfortu- 
nately so recent of late years. The serious squabbles originated in a command to 
one of Her Majesty’s balls, and in a refusal to shake hands with a senior officer. The 
Adjutant sent one of the cards of command to Colonel Dawkins, who was out at 
the time. The card was given to another officer, and Colonel Dawkins wrote a 
letter to the Adjutant, which does not appear to us to be of any very injurious 
character, though Lord Rokeby thought otherwise. His lordship had, however, 
previously been at variance with Colonel Dawkins. Five years ago that incom- 
patibly-tempered man was absent from parade one morning, and Colonel Newton 
accused him of running riot, and declared he would make him parade as many times 
as he pleased every day. Colonel Dawkins, who seems to have had a good deal of 
“rebuking” in his time, was then “rebuked” by Lord Rokeby in the presence of 
several junior officers, though his lordship in a written note promised the juniors 
should be sent out of the room; and the process was repeated more than once, and 
once in such a way that Colonel Dawkins considered himself justified on a certain 
day at mess in Aldershot in giving Lord Rokeby the military salute due to his rank 
instead of grasping the hand his lordship proffered him. Lord Rokeby showed his 
unfriendly feelings and marked his sense of the wrong to his dignity by letting 
Colonel Dawkins be put under arrest, where he was illegally detained eleven days 
without trial; but his lordship is not respousible for this, as he reported the circum- 
stance to the Horse Guards. 

After much of this kind of work, in which Colonel Dawkins, thinking there 
was a cabal against him, and, being of a moody turn, displayed want of tact and 
temper, whilst his adversaries set to work to play on his weak points with increased 
vigour, matters came to such a pitch that a court of inquiry was ordered to report 
on the subject. These courts of inquiry are condemned by our best judges of 
what a tribunal of justice ought to be—in fact they are courts of inquisition which 
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delegate the torture to those who employ them. The process having failed on the first 
‘ occasion, was renewed again ; and on the report of the last court the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, whose decision was approved of by Lord de Grey, was led to inform Colonel 
Dawkins that his retirement from the service by the sale of his commission would 
be announced in the Gazette of May 23, or that he should be placed on half-pay. 
The Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief has, however, a habit of making 
indecisive decisions. An irregular debate in Parliament, during which strong 
opinions were expressed, apparently stayed his Royal Highness’s hand ; for those 
who rushed to the Gazette on the evening of that day found no mention of Colonel 
Dawkins’ name, or, indeed, any military gazette at all, and it gradually leaked out 
that the case had been submitted to Her Majesty, who would no doubt take the 
best advice about it, and arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. No doubt, after what 
has occurred, Colonel Dawkins’ retention in the Coldstream Guards would not be 
beneficial to the service. 
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THE GreAT GOVERNING FAMILiEs oF ENGLAND. By Jown Lancron Sanrorp 
and MEREDITH TOWNSEND. In 2 vols. William Blackwood and Sons. 


In “ The Great Governing Families of England” we have a really meritorious 
compilation. The spirit in which it is conceived, the care expended on the 
collection and arrangement of the material out of which the various memoirs 
are fashioned, and the vigorous and sometimes picturesque statement which 
relieves the drier narrative portions, place it high above the ordinary range of 
biographical reference-books. Originally published in the columns of the 
Spectator, the series of lives here brought together is the joint production of Mr. 
Meredith Townsend and Mr. Langton Sanford. To Mr. Townsend belongs the 
merit of suggestion and of general supervision,—conspicuous in the sketches 
of the Percies, Stanleys, Lowthers, Gowers, and one or two others; while to 
Mr. Sanford, whose volume, entitled, ‘‘ Studies and Illustrations of the Great 
Rebellion,” indicates the possession of the requisite qualifications for the present 
task, we owe the effective accomplishment of the original design. In the selec- 
tion of the thirty-one representative families, whose doings and fortunes form the 
subject of this work, the authors have been guided by a principle very clearly 
explained in Mr. Townsend’s introduction. The purpose of the book being to 
show the permanence given to English policy by the long continuous influence 
of a limited group of families, no family is included, however ‘ancient, or how- 
ever wealthy, that has not also had a great political history. 

The lesser aristocracy has thus no record in these yolumes; but only the 
great landowning families, who, memorable for conquest, service, court favour, 
or business ability, defended the people against the policy of the Stuarts, built 
up the constitutional throne under William of Orange, fought Europe during 
the period which followed the outbreak of the first French Revolution, defied 
the people in 1831, were beaten by them in 1832, and have in the succeeding 
thirty-two years once more rebuilt their power. Of these families, consisting 
of two or three hundred persons, whose names are set forth in a map (which 
does not face the title-page, as stated in the Introduction, but which will be 
found at the end of the first volume), Mr. Townsend thinks that it is scarcely 
possible to over-estimate the direct power. In their refining influence, their 
cohesive force, their courageous and usually patriotic policy, Mr. Townsend 
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recognises a soul of goodness; in their exclusive and monopolising tendencies 
he sees a spirit of evil. Through the interest and disadvantage of aristocratic 
pre-eminence, ‘‘ three-fourths of the ability, and courage, and genius of the 
people is,” he contends, ‘‘ lost to the service of the state.” 

At the present time one hundred and ten members of the House of Commons, 
or ‘‘a clear working fourth of the English section of the representation,” is fur- 
nished by the thirty-one great historical houses, whose political power may decline, 
but whose social power, through the growing accumulation of their wealth, must 
increase. In the sketch of thePercies and of the Russells, may be found data for 
predicting the regal magnificence of the future Dukes of Northumberland and 
Bedford. In the sketch of the Barings may be seen how vast is the influence 
wielded by our commercial aristocracy ; and generally the same lesson of patri- 
cian importance may be read in almost any one of these biographies. Turning 
to the personal element in the book before us, we may specially commend the 
sections on the Russells, the Cecils, the Lowthers, the Seymours, the Cavendishes, 
and the Stanhopes. The first contains a very capital account of the draining of 
the Bedford Level, showing why Charles I. proposed to carry out the operation 
himself, and why Cromwell resisted the overture. In the Somerset biography 
we have the strange history of the commission secretly granted to Glamorgan 
by Charles, for negotiating with the Irish Catholics; in the Stanhopes, a very 
umusing, if apocryphal, notice of the first earl of that name, the grandson of 
the better known author of the correspondence which has been wittily called 
the ‘‘ Recipe for going to Hell gracefully ;” while in the Cavendishes, we may 
see how powerfully the beauty, spirit, and intelligence of a woman, Elizabeth 
Hardwick, contributed to the exaltation of the house, and the increase of the 
wealth of that illustrious line. Each of the memoirs is embellished with an 
initial letter, exhibiting the heraldic shield of the house whose renown it 
celebrates. 


W. M. Cau. 


A GENERAL VIEW oF Positivism. ‘Translated from the French of AvGusTE 
Comte by J. H. Brinass, Physician to the Bradford Infirmary, late Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Triibner & Co. 

THERE is a very marked increase in the attention which the speculations of 

Auguste Comte are now receiving from serious students in Europe. Although 

they are still, and must for many years continue to be, spoken of with glib 

confidence and in a tone partly bitter partly contemptuous, by men who have 
never taken the trouble to read a single page of Comte’s works ; although men 
of extremely small intellectual calibre can bring themselves to speak flippantly 
of this thinker who will be assuredly recognised hereafter as the most massive 
and far-reaching intellect of our time, no matter into what errors he may have 
fallen; and although terrified theology and insulted metaphysics may express 
their indignation against his views, warning all ‘sound thinkers” to avoid 
them,—still the very obvious fact is that in England, America, France, and 

Germany every year the circle of his readers enlarges. Whether the adherents 

to the positive Religion increase with the adherents to the positive Philosophy, 

I cannot say, but as the Philosophy is made the basis of the Religion, and as 

the need of a Religion is deeply felt by many who have ceased to believe in 

Christianity, there must at least result from this increased attention to the 

Philosophy a more serious examination of what Comte has to offer in the shape 

of a new creed. 

Unhappily for Comte as a social legislator he has not yet found the disciple 
who could render his views acceptable to an audience partly hostile and partly 
unprepared. The four thick volumes in which he has expounded his views 
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demand courage in the reader, intense application to think out the extremely 
abstract and allusive propositions, and great tolerance in respect of views and 
tendencies very trying to the patience of even liberal readers. ‘To any one who 
has this courage, this concentration, and this patience, the study of the Politique 
Positive will be of memorable and enduring influence, however little agreement 
may accompany the labour. And a very good preparation for such a serious 
undertaking may be made by the study of the Discourse which Dr. Bridges has 
so admirably translated, and which he has rendered valuable even to those who 
possess the original by the analytical notes affixed to each section. 

The Discourse embodies only a general view of Positivism, not by any means 
such a statement of its principles and data as would serve to convince an 
opponent, but only such a survey of what it considers to be satisfactorily estab- 
lished in the two great works, as may suffice to mark out the aims and aspira- 
tions of Positivism. It will enable any competent reader to assure himself that 
the ‘‘new general doctrine aims at something more than satisfying the Intellect : 
that it is in reality quite as favourable to Feeling and even to Imagination.” 
The first chapter displays the intellectual character of Positivism ; the second 
its social aspect. The third chapter treats of the action of the new doctrine on 
the working classes; and the fourth of its action upon women. ‘The fifth treats 
of its relation to Art; the sixth and last is a brief survey of the Religion of 
Humanity. 

This is no occasion for speaking either of the Philosophy or the Religion which 
Positivism offers. Mr. Mill is handling both subjects in the |estminster Review 
with gravity and authority; and his articles will contribute to enlarge the 
circle of Comte’s students, who will do well to begin their study with the 
volume Dr. Bridges has translated. For myself, although I have accepted the 
Philosophy with gratitude, and for the last twenty years have done what little 
I could to disseminate its principles, I have never been able either to accept the 
Religion, nor to recognise it as a necessary outcome of the Philosophy ; but 
because I cannot see what a great thinker sees, I am not the less impresscl 
with respect for his earnest effort, and with admiration for his lofty aim. 

Epiror. 


Woman’s WorkK IN THE CHuRCH. Historical Notes on Deaconesses and 
Sisterhoods. By Joun Matcotm Lupiow. Strahan. 


In this small volume we have a vigorous and liberal essay on a subject to which 
Mr. Ludlow was one of the first to draw public attention in this country. It 
should be read in connection with Dr. Howson’s ‘‘ Deaconesses,” a book of 
which we have been frequently reminded while perusing these pages. Both 
writers display an independent judgment, both give full expression to their 
most earnest convictions, and both in support of their arguments haye collected 
a large mass of detail. Nevertheless, they take independent ground, and while 
agreeing in their conclusions reach them from separate paths. Moreover, we 
must not forget that Mr. Ludlow was the first to occupy the field, and Dr. 
Howson observes that in doing so he ‘‘ anticipated much which is now accepted 
by public opinion.” 

In May, 1848, an article appeared from his hand in the Lidinburgh Review, 
which is here reprinted. Some years later he prepared a course of lectures on 
the subject, but their delivery was twice defeated “by clerical influence.”, In 
1863 Mr. Ludlow expressed his convictions in the columns of a popular journal, 
and once again he fell under the ban of some conscientious but narrow-minded 
gentlemen who “‘overtured” the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland concerning the Romanising tendencies of his articles. This work is 
dedicated to them ‘‘ for their better information.” 
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Instead of starting as Mrs. Jameson has done in her Lecture, with the 
sisterhoods of the Romish Church, Mr. Ludlow dwells with emphasis on the 
apostolic origin of a female Diaconate, and shows how the institution was 
gradually corrupted by the introduction of the monastic principle. In the 
primitive ages of the Church deaconesses were solemnly set apart for the office, 
but they lived amongst their friends, they were under the oversight and 
received the co-operation of men. As time passed on, the life of the Diaconate 
was injured by the ascetic principle that overlaid it, and Mr. Ludlow is careful 
to show how the loss of freedom and the vow of celibacy diminished the value 
of work which can only be well done by free agents. 

The main question suggested by the volume is whether any special organisa- 
tion be necessary in this country for the employment of women in works of 
charity. Englishwomen acting from high principle, or from that natural 
impulse which in finely-strung natures takes the place of duty, have never 
been wanting in deeds of noble self-deyotion and Christian charity ; but they who 
plead for organisation say—and we think justly—that much power is wasted in 
these spontaneous efforts. It is the mere reiteration of a truism to affirm thata 
woman’s best sphere is home, that her highest duties are those of a wife and 
mother; but we must not forget that there is in all countries an excess of the 
female over the male population, and that there are in Great Britain two 
millions of unmarried women, vast numbers of whom would be more happy and 
might be made more useful if, instead of seeking charitable occupation for 
themselves, official duties were assigned to them by others. It has been truly 
said that we want more women, and women of a better class, in our hospitals 
and reformatories, our workhouses and gaols, our schools and asylums. But 
women must be trained for works of charity just as men are trained for a 
profession. We have no faith in inspired hospital nurses; we do not believe 
that parish visitors can accomplish their duties by intuition. Even Miss 
Nightingale did not venture to take charge of the Female Sanitarium in 
London until she had gone through a course of training at Kaiserwerth. 

In urging the value of a female Diaconate Mr. Ludlow remarks that we must 
avoid a servile copy of the past. Most thoughtful men will agree with him. It 
is not necessary that we should ‘‘ trundle back our souls” in order once more to 
employ an agency, which although acknowledged by the Puritans, has been, 
until recently, either disliked or despised by our Protestant communities. At 
the same time it will be inexpedient to repeat in this country the Deaconesses’ 
Institutes of France and Germany; and most unwise if, in training women for 
works of charity, the attempt be made to adopt a party badge or to countenance 
any system of sectarian propagandism. 

Mr. Ludlow’s view of the subject is broad and healthy. He deems it essential 
to the prosperity of such institutes that they should be “ under the direction of 
a man, and one who is, or at least has been, a husband.” He denounces the 
vow of celibacy, and, indeed, all yows which have the taint of monachism, but 
he reminds us of how much work there is to be done which women only can do, 
and which must fail even in their hands without competent training. We shall 
be curious to know how ‘“‘the Reverend the Free Church Presbytery of Strath- 
bogie” receive the volume which Mr. Ludlow has indited for their benefit. 
Whatever may be its fate in their hands, it merits, and will no doubt obtain, the 
appreciation of the public. The little work has been produced, as all good 
books must be, from a large acquaintance with the subject and an intense con- 
viction of its importance. Joun DENNIS. 
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Never Forcorren. By Percy Firzceratp. 3 Vols. Chapman and Hall. 


OnE of the commonplaces of commonplace criticism is the assumption of a 
peculiar and revealing weakness in the female pencil when it attempts to draw 
male characters. We may always detect a woman’s hand, it is said, by the 
false and faltering outlines in which it draws men’s characters. Yet many 
who say this also say that some men exhibit marvellous truth and delicacy in 
drawing women’s characters. The barrier of sex which is assumed to be 
impassable for women, is not even an obstacle to men. Women cannot 
thoroughly understand men, they are separated widely from them by organisa- 
tion and education; but men, it is thought, can thoroughly understand women, 
in spite of this separation. 

Neither psychology nor vulgar experience will confirm this notion. Sex has, 
it is true, its secrets; and in the subtler intricacies of character one sex will 
necessarily be a mystery to the other. But this applies equally. The man is 
not less disqualified from penetrating the arcana of a woman’s nature, than 
the woman is disqualified from penetrating the man’s. In fact we are all 
problems to each other. No one being ever thoroughly knew another. But of 
those general human characteristics open to observation, the woman of keen 
penetration will take an accurate survey, whether presented by man or 
woman; and a man of keen insight can do no more. The feeble, faltering 
drawing, of which critics complain, and unjustly assign to a feminine origin, 
arises from weakness of intellect, not from sex. The portraits fall short of 
verisimilitude not at the point where sex interferes, but where humanity begins. 
Writers of genius will succeed in drawing both men and women; writers 
without genius fail in both. Of course, sex gives a bias. We necessarily draw 
best that which we know best. The women of Balzac’s novels, admirable as 
they are, cannot be placed on an equality with the men; nor can the men of 
Miss Austen’s novels, wonderfully true as they are, always rank with the 
women. In the present day so many women write novels, and few of them 
with distinguished success, that feebleness of drawing, really common to novels 
as a class, has come to be regarded as a feminine weakness. But in point of 
fact the novels of men exhibit precisely the same weakness; and not only are 
the heroines of men generally very far removed from flesh’ and blood women, 
but their heroes are extremely unlike flesh and blood men. 

We ought not to suffer ourselves to be deceived by a few external charac- 
teristics. The men in “Pride and Prejudice,” ‘‘ Emma,” ‘‘ Mansfield Park,” 
and ‘‘ Northanger Abbey” are really much finer creations, much more like 
human beings, than the men in ‘‘ Roderick Random” or ‘‘ Humphry Clinker,” 
though they may want something of the masculine clothing. Smollett could, 
perhaps, have painted Mr. Bennett, John Thorpe, and Mr. Collins with more of 
the external accidents of sex, but how superficial would have been his insight 
into their characters! The coarser experience of life may be revealed in touches 
with which the woman is not acquainted, or from which she instinctively 
shrinks; but the finer experience of character is revealed in touches which 
belong to genius, not to sex. 

I have but a slight acquaintance with the novelists of our day, but as far as 
my observation extends, the number of those who draw character well is exces- 
sively small ; and of those who succeed moderately, the women seem to me to 
draw heroes quite as accurately—or inaccurately—as the men draw heroines. 
The mass of writers fail in both. Nay more, the very style of drawing which 
is said to be peculiar to women is the style observable in the}works of men. 
Just as bad acting is of the same style all over Europe, so is bad character- 
drawing the same in France and Germany as in England, the same in the novels 
of men and the novels of women. 
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The novel now lying before me, ‘‘ Never Forgotten,” is an example. All the 
characters, male and female, seem to me so exactly in the style of the feeble 
sketches to be met with in the pages of ordinary lady novelists, that a critic 
might prove, on the received canons, that Percy Fitzgerald was a pseudonyme 
for Miss or Mrs. Somebody. I do not know which to admire least—the men or 
the women—both seem so incredibly unlike human beings. It is not that the 
author has allowed an over-active imagination to aggrandise his types—as 
Victor Hugo does in ‘‘ Les Misérables ””—it is not that exceptional experiences 
have seduced him into presenting anomalies in the place of characters; it is 
simply that he has not the eye to recognise individuality of character, or has 
not learned the art of reproducing what he has seen. He takes very ordinary 
specimens—ordinary, that is, in novels—and treats them in the ordinary way. 
Only a feminine pen, it might be urged, could have given us such a hero as 
Captain Fermor, or as John Hanbury ; the exquisiteness and selfishness of the 
one, and the honest manliness of the other (who is constantly replying “‘ with a 
groan ”’) are so exactly like a lady’s handling. It is impossible to show this in an 
extract; the reader will feel it throughout. The same remark applies to Mr. 
Carlay, Major Carter, and Mr. Romaine. The women are drawn with less attempt 
at individuality, and although they speak and feel in falsetto, some critics will 
perhaps attribute that to the sex of the writer. But what fixes my attention is 
the fact that in his attempts at portraying male characters, Mr. Fitzgerald falls 
completely into the’style which lady novelists have so often employed that it has 
come to be regarded as peculiar to female authorship; whereas it is in truth 
simply the style into which weakness inevitably droops. When boys draw 
figures on their slates these figures are all alike, unless the boy is endowed with 
a keen artistic vision; and when men and women without genius draw figures 
in a novel, the figures have all the same undefinable aspect of unreality. 

‘‘Never Forgotten” is an example of a very common style. It has no artistic 
excellence ; but as a specimen of novel-manufacture—the cheap cotton goods 
of Literature—it is a marketable commodity, and is in some respects even 
excellent of its kind. It can be read; which is more than is to be said of dozens 
of its rivals. EDITOR. 


GEoRGE GEITH OF Fen Court. By F. G. Trarrorp. 3 Vols. Third 
Edition. Tinsley Brothers. 


TuIs is not a pleasant novel, but it is intensely interesting. The author never 
suffers the attention to flag, and carries the reader with her from the first page 
to the last. There is no wit nor humour in the story, nor even the lively 
badinage that makes so many tales sparkling and effective ; but there is eloquence 
and passion, exquisite pathos, and great strength of expression. We know 
almost from the commencement of the novel that it will terminate in gloom. 
We have intimations here and there amidst the liveliest scenes, which tell us that 
the fresh, joyous life portrayed in them will be, ere long, crushed by sorrow ; 
but we go on hoping against hope, fascinated with the story, until the curtain 
falls at last leaving the hero of the tale heart-broken and the reader dissatisfied. 
‘True tragedy elevates while it saddens the mind; the pain it causes is always 
allied to pleasure. In ‘George Geith” the pain is almost unalloyed, and we 
feel it all the more because the story is so terribly real, touching at one point or 
another the life of each of us: George Geith had indeed a skeleton in his house 
which, thank heaven, is not likely to trouble ours; but setting this aside, and 
the fact of an estate being, by female cunning, filched from the rightful heirs, 
the tale deals with the actions and feelings of ordinary life though not of 
ordinary people. The two leading incidents of the story are no doubt “ sensa- 
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tional.” They are part of a novyelist’s trade stock, and have been used with 
effect in a score of modern tales. 

George Geith, the hero, is at the opening of the tale a London accountant, 
working for dear life, and to gain deliverance from a frightful burden. We like 
the man on the first introduction; he is strong of heart, manly, and self- 
reliant, one of those natures which ‘‘ prove the truth of the old fable, in which 
it was not the strong north wind that beat down the traveller, but rather the 
beams of a genial sun.” One day, after years of toil, he receives a letter which 
removes his anxiety. George Geith believes that he is once more a free man. 
He renews his intercourse with his relatives, and especially with his cousin, Sir 
Mark Geith, the owner of Snareham Castle and a fine estate—a careless, good- 
natured, idle dog, accomplished in all the arts by which money may be lost. 

One of George’s clients is a Mr. Molozane, who had let the estate of his 
ancestors, Molozane Park, and now lived in the Dower House, which overlooked 
it. His affairs are greatly involved, and the accountant is called down to 
investigate them. The spot is a rural Paradise, upon which the writer has 
expended much admirable description ; to George Geith it proved a very heaven, 
for Mr. Molozane had three daughters, and one of them, Beryl Molozane, is the 
heroine of the tale. And of all the girls we can call to mind in recent novels 
we scarcely know one that pleases us like Beryl. She is so fresh, so bright, so 
tender-hearted, so charming even for her faults, that we fall in love with her 
almost at first sight, and wonder how George Geith, who felt as we do, could so 
long have restrained the ayowal of his affection. 

We need not dwell upon the details of the story nor describe the subordinate 
characters. They are sketched with great felicity, and considerable skill is 
displayed in the construction of the plot. We like, too, the thoughts, pithily 
and eloquently expressed, which are scattered throughout the volumes. Some- 
times, indeed, the author falls into the sin of fine writing, but this fault is not 
conspicuous, and scarcely affects the current of the story. Almost all the 
interest of the novel centres upon the heroine. We care little for the sorrow of 
Lady Geith or the troubles of Sir Mark ; while the calamity that falls upon Mr. 
Molozane, and even the death of his poet-daughter Louey, affect us chiefly from 
the suffering they caused to Beryl. These trials proved the harbingers of bitterer 
sorrows. Long before the stroke comes we see the sword that is impending over 
her, and cannot help wishing that the author had not dealt with her so 
ruthlessly. If the story closed happily—and it might have so closed without any 
injury to the moral—we should like it better than we do now. There can be but 
one opinion of the talent displayed in it. JOHN DENNIs. 


SEA-SICKNESS: ITS NATURE AND TREATMENT. By JoHn CHAPMAN, M.D. 
FUNCTIONAL DISEASES OF WOMEN. By Jonn CuHapMaANn, M.D. Triibner & Co. 


Every philosophical mind aware of the extreme uncertainty of most medical 
theories, and of the enormous and disastrous fallacy involved in the conclusions 
precipitately drawn from ‘‘ cases,” will be wary in giving acceptance to a new 
method of cure. On the other hand, considering the immense importance of 
securing any relief, however small, in maladies which the known remedies are 
confessedly unable to remove, any new method which comes before us with a 
certain plausibility derived from its theoretic basis deserves very serious attention. 
The quack and his “‘ cases,” be they never so numerous, we shall do well to dis- 
regard, simply because he is a quack, and because his “‘ cases,” having no real 
rational basis, are absolutely valueless as evidence, being easily met by counter 
cases quite as numerous and quiteas decisive on methods diametrically opposite. 
But when an inquirer puts forward an hypothesis we should attend to the 
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theoretic grounds on which he proceeds, and give more attention to the facts he 
adduces. 

Dr. John Chapman has propounded a new method of cure, and as he specially 
directs it to functional disturbances, very serious or very distressing, which have 
hitherto defied the physician’s skill—such as epilepsy and sea-sickness—it would 
be eminently desirable that those whose training and whose opportunities give 
them the means of rigorously testing his proposal should do so with all serious- 
ness. It is not the office of this Review to undertake the examination of 
questions so technical, nor can I for a moment claim the right to speak upon 
them. As a physiologist I have my doubts respecting certain positions assumed 
by Dr. Chapman; but I have no doubt that his hypothesis is a perfectly legiti- 
mate hypothesis, and that his method of cure is one clearly worth examination 
and verification. That the power of controlling the circulation, of increasing or 
decreasing the quantity of blood in any organ without danger to the rest, would 
give the physician a mastery over many functional disturbances is indisputable. 
Dr. Chapman believes that he has discovered such a controlling agency, that by 
means of heat and cold applied to different parts of the back he can control the 
circulation in the brain, spinal chord, and ganglia of the sympathetic system, 
and, through the agency of these nervous centres, every organ of the body. 
He founds this on the admitted fact that thé sympathetic nerye causes the 
contraction and dilatation of the blood-vessels, and on the hypothesis (which he 
very precipitately assumes to be an established doctrine) that the main force 
effecting the circulation of the blood is a chemical one. ‘‘ No philosophical 
physician,” he says, ‘‘who recognises these two important truths (unhappily 
one of them is xot true) can fail to discern that if the power of stimulating or 
restraining the generation of nervous force by the sympathetic ganglia be once 
attained, the power of increasing or decreasing the diameter of the blood- 
vessels, and consequently the chemical changes which constitute nutrition and 
decay in each part of the body, will have been attained also.” And that power 
he sees in the agency of heat and cold. ‘‘ The physician,” he says again, ‘‘ who 
does not merely grope his way, but who with the mind’s eye looks far ahead of 
his actual position, will speedily descry a large proportion of the most important 
consequences of his ability to modify the circulation of the blood in the different 
regions of the body The number of abnormal phenomena resulting from 
the various degrees of vascular excess is surprisingly great; while the power of 
any known medicines to reduce that excess to the normal standard is deplorably 
small.” It is on this account that the new method is deserving of thorough 
investigation. The functional disturbance may probably be far more complex 
in its conditions than he assumes; and the action of heat and cold may be far 
less simple than he assumes. But although these may often obstruct the 
operation of his remedy, yet if in a few cases his remedy be proved beneficial, 
as he asserts, it is an important discovery, and may guide scientific physicians 
to some more comprehensive theory. 

With regard to sea-sickness, the evil is so distressing in itself and must be 
endured by so many, that even should Dr. Chapman’s hypothesis turn out 
wholly unacceptable in more serious functional disturbances, there would be a 
grateful recognition of his services, if in a per-centage of cases his ice-bags pre- 
vented sickness, or removed its more distressing accompaniments. His plan is 
certainly worth a trial. It is not costly. It is not difficult. It is not dangerous. 
Should it fail to give the promised relief, the traveller will be in no worse condi- 
tion than before (which is not what can be said of such serious cases as epilepsy 
or uterine diseases), and should it succeed, the success would inspire confidence 
in the application to other disturbances. On these grounds I have thought it 
worth while to step aside somewhat from the prescribed path of this Rrview, 
and have called the attention of our readers to the two pamphlets in which Dr. 
Chapman has stated his views. Eprror. 
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ON THE METHODS AND RESULTS OF ETHNOLOGY.. 


Erunoiocy is the science which determines the distinctive characters 
of the persistent modifications of mankind; which ascertains the 
distribution of those modifications in present and past times, and 
seeks to discover the causes, or conditions of existence, both of the 
modifications and of their distribution. I say “ persistent’ modifica- 
tions, because, unless incidentally, ethnology has nothing to do with 
chance and transitory peculiarities of human structure. And I 
speak of “persistent modifications” or “stocks” rather than of 
“ varieties,” or “ races,” or “ species,” because each of these last well- 
known terms implies, on the part of its employer, a preconceived 
opinion touching one of those problems, the solution of which is the 
ultimate object of the science; and in regard to which, therefore, 
ethnologists are especially bound to keep their minds open and their 
judgments freely balanced. 

Ethnology, as thus defined, is a branch of ANTHROPOLOGY, the great 
science which unravels the complexities of human structure; traces 
out the relations of man to other animals ; studies all that is especially 
human in the mode in which man’s complex functions are performed ; 
and searches after the conditions which have determined his presence 
in the world. And anthropology is a section of ZooLocy, which again 
is the animal half of Biotocy—the science of life and living things. 

Such is the position of ethnology, such are the objects of the 
ethnologist. The paths or methods, by following which he may hope 
to reach his goal, are diverse. He may work at man from the point 
of view of the pure zoologist, and investigate the anatomical and 
physiological peculiarities of Negroes, Australians, or Mongolians, 
just as he would inquire into those of pointers, terriers, and turnspits 
—* persistent modifications” of man’s almost universal companion. 
Or he may seek aid from researches into the most human manifesta- 
tion of humanity—Language ; and assuming that what is true of 
speech is true of the speaker—a hypothesis as questionable in science 
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as it is in ordinary life—he may apply to mankind themselves the 
conclusions drawn from a searching analysis of their words and 
grammatical forms. 

Or, the ethnologist may turn to the study of the practical life of 
men; and relying upon the inherent conservatism and small inven- 
tiveness of untutored mankind, he may hope to discover in manners 
and customs, or in weapons, dwellings, and other handiwork,. a 
clue to the origin of the resemblances and differences of nations. Or, 
he may resort to that kind of evidence which is yielded by History 
proper, and consists of the beliefs of men concerning past events, 
embodied in traditional, or in written, testimony. Or, when that thread 
breaks, Archeology, which is the interpretation of the unrecorded 
remains of man’s works, belonging to the epoch since the world has 
reached its present condition, may still guide him. And, when even 
the dim light of archzology fades, there yet remains Paleontology, 
which, in ‘these latter years, has brought to daylight once more the 
exuvia of ancient populations, whose world was not our world, who 
have been buried in river beds immemorially dry, or carried by the 
rush of waters into caves, inaccessible to inundation since the dawn 
of tradition. 

Along each, or all, of these paths the ethnologist may press towards 
his goal; but they are not equally straight, or sure, or easy to tread. 
The way of paleontology has but just been laid open to us. 
Archeological and historical investigations are of great value for all 
those peoples whose ancient state has differed widely from their 
present condition, and who have the good or evil fortune to possess a 
history. But on taking a broad survey of the world, it is astonishing 
how few nations present either condition. _ Respecting five-sixths of 
the persistent modifications of mankind, history and archeology are 
absolutely silent. or half the rest, they might as well be silent for 
anything that is to be made of their testimony. And, finally, when 
the question arises as to what was the condition of mankind more 
than a paltry two or three thousand years ago, history and archeology 
are, for the most part, mere dumb dogs. What light does either of 
these branches of knowledge throw on the past of the man of the 
New World, if we except the Central Americans and the Peruvians ; 
on that of the Africans, save those of the valley of the Nile and 
a fringe of the Mediterranean; on that of all the Polynesian, 
Australian, and central Asiatic peoples, the former of whom probably, 
and the last certainly, were, at the dawn of history, substantially 
what they are now? While thankfully accepting what history has 
to give him, therefore, the ethnologist must not look for too much 
from her. 

Is more to be expected from inquiries into the customs and handi- 
erafts of men? It is to be feared not. In reasoning from identity 
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of dustom to identity of stock the difficulty always obtrudes itself, that 
the minds of men being everywhere similar, differing in quality and 
quantity but not in kind of faculty, like circumstances must tend to. 
produce like contrivances ; at any rate, so long as the need to be met 
and conquered is of a very simple kind. That two nations use calabashes 
or shells for drinking vessels, or that they employ spears, or clubs, or 
swords and axes of stone and metal as weapons and implements, 
cannot be regarded as evidence that these two nations had a common 
origin, or even that intercommunication ever took place between 
them; seeing that the convenience of using calabashes or shells for: 
such purposes, and the advantage of poking ‘an enemy with a sharp. 
stick, or hitting him with a heavy one, must be early forced by nature 
upon the mind of even the stupidest savage. And when he had 
found out the use of a stick, he would need no prompting to. 
discover the value of a chipped or whetted stone, or an angular piece 
of native metal, for the same object. On the other hand, it may be 
doubted whether the chances are not greatly against independent 
peoples arriving at the manufacture of a boomerang, or of a bow; 
which last, if one comes to think of it, is a rather complicated 
apparatus; and the tracing of the distribution of inventions as 
complex as these, and of such strange customs as betel-chewing and 
tobacco-smoking, may afford valuable ethnological hints. . 

Since the time of Leibnitz, and guided by such men as Humboldt, 
Abel Remusat, and Klaproth, Philology has taken far higher ground. 
Thus Prichard affirms that “ the history of nations, termed Ethnology, 
must be mainly founded on the relations of their languages.” 

An eminent living philologer, August Schleicher, in a recent essay, 
puts forward the claims of his science still more forcibly :-— 


“Tf, however, language is the human xa7’éZoyijv, the suggestion arises 
whether it should not form the basis of any scientific systematic arrangement 
of mankind ; whether the foundation of the natural classification of the genus 
Homo has not been discovered in it. 

"  ** How little constant are cranial peculiarities and other so-called race cha- 
racters! Language, on the other hand, is always a perfectly constant diagnostic. 
A German may occasionally compete in hair and prognathism with a negro, 
but a negro language will never be his mother tongue. Of how little import- 
ance for mankind the so-called race characters are, is shown by the fact that 
speakers of languages belonging to one and the same linguistic family may 
exhibit the peculiarities of various races. Thus the settled Osmanli Turk 
exhibits Caucasian characters, while other so-called Tartaric Turks exemplify 
the Mongol type. On the other hand, the Magyar and the Basque do not 
depart in any essential physical peculiarity from the Indo-Germans, whilst the 
Magyar, Basque, and Indo-Germanic tongues are widely different. Apart from 
their inconstancy, again, the so-called race characters can hardly yield a 
scientifically natural system. Languages, on the other hand, readily fall into 
a natural arrangement, like that of which other vital products are susceptible, 
especially when viewed from their morphological side. ...... The externally 
visible structure of the cerebra] and facial skeletons, and of the body generally, 
is less important than that no less material but infinitely more delicate corporeal 
$2 
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structure, the function of which is speech. I conceive, therefore, that the 
natural classification of languages is also the natural classification of mankind. 
With language, moreover, all the higher manifestations of man’s vital activity 
are closely interwoven, so that these receive due recognition in and by that of 
speech.” ! 


Without the least desire to depreciate the value of philology as an 
adjuvant to ethnology, I must venture to doubt, with Rudolphi, 
Desmoulins, Crawfurd, and others, its title to the leading position 
claimed for it by the writers whom I have just quoted. On the 
contrary, it seems to me obvious that, though, in the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary, unity of languages may afford a certain 
presumption in favour of the unity of stock of the peoples speaking 
those languages, it cannot be held to prove that unity of stock, unless 
philologers are prepared to demonstrate, that no nation can lose its 
language and acquire that of a distinct nation, without a change of 
blood corresponding with the change of language. Desmoulins long 
ago put this argument exceedingly well :— 

‘* Let us imagine the recurrence of one of those slow, or sudden, political reyo- 
lutions, or say of those secular changes which among different people and at 
different epochs have annihilated historical monuments and even extinguished 
tradition. In that case the evidence, now so clear, that the negroes of Hayti 
were slaves imported by a French colony, who, by the very effect of the subordi- 
nation involved in slavery, lost their own diverse languages and adopted that of 
their masters, would vanish. And metaphysical philosophers, observing the 
identity of Haytian French with that spoken on the shores of the Seine and the 
Loire, would argue that the men of St. Domingo, with woolly heads, black and 
oily skins, small calves, and slightly bent knees, are of the same race, descended 
from the same parental stock, as the Frenchmen with silky brown, chestnut, or 
fair hair, and white skins. For they would say, their languages are more 
similar than French is to German or Spanish.””? 

It must not be imagined that the case put by Desmoulins is a 
merely hypothetical one. Events precisely similar to the transport 
of a body of Africans to the West India Islands, indeed, cannot have 
happened among uncivilised races, but similar results have followed 
the importation of bodies of conquerors among an enslaved people 
over and over again. There is hardly a country in Europe in which 
two or more nations speaking widely different tongues have not 
become intermixed; and there is hardly a language of Europe of 
which we have any right to think that its structure affords a just indi- 
cation of the amount of that intermixture. 

As Dr. Latham has well said :— 

“It is certain that the language of England is of Anglo-Saxon origin, and that 
the remains of the original Keltic are unimportant. It is by no means so certain 
that the blood of Englishmen is equally Germanic. A yast amount of Kelticism 


not found in our tongue, very probably exists in our pedigrees. The ethnology 
of France is still more complicated. Many writers make the Parisian a Roman 





(1) August Schleicher. Ueber die Bedeutung der Sprache fiir die Naturgeschichte 
des Menschen, pp. 16—18. Weimar. 1858. 
(2) Desmoulins’ “Histoire Naturelle des Races Humaines,’ p. 345.. 1826. 
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on the strength of his language; whilst others make him a Kelt on the strength 
. of certain moral characteristics, combined with the previous Kelticism of the 
original Gauls. Spanish and Portuguese, as languages, are derivations from 
the Latin; Spain and Portugal, as countries, are Iberic, Latin, Gothic, and 
Arab, in different proportions. Italian is modern Latin all the world over; yet 
surely there must be much Keltic blood in Lombardy, and much Etruscan 
intermixture in Tuscany. 

“In the ninth’ century every man between the Elbe and the Niemen spoke 
some Slavonic dialect; they now nearly all speak German. Surely the blood is 
less exclusively Gothic than the speech.”’! 


In other words, what philologer, if he had nothing but the voca- 
bulary and grammar of the French and English languages to guide 
him, would dream of the real causes of the unlikeness of a Norman 
to a Provencal, of an Orcadian to a Cornishman ? How readily might 
he be led to suppose that the different climatal conditions to which 
these speakers of one tongue have so long been exposed, have caused 
their physical differences; and how little would he suspect that 
these are due (as we happen to know they are) to wide differences 
of blood. 

Few take duly into account the evidence which exists as to the 
ease with which unlettered savages gain or lose a language. Captain 
Erskine, in his interesting “Journal of a Cruise among the Islands 
of the Western Pacific,” especially remarks upon the “ avidity with 
which the inhabitants of the polyglot islands of Melanesia, from New 
Caledonia to the Solomon Islands, adopt the improvements of a more 
perfect language than their own, which different causes and accidental 
communication still continue to bring to them;’’ and he adds that 
“among the Melanesian islands scarcely one was found by us which 
did not possess, in some cases still imperfectly, the decimal system of 
numeration in addition to their own, in which they reckon only to 
five.” 

Yet how much philological reasoning in favour of the affinity or 
diversity of two distinct peoples has been based on the mere 
comparison of numerals ! 

But the most instructive example of the fallacy which may 
attach to merely philological reasonings, is that afforded by the 
Feejeans, who are, physically, so intimately connected with the adjacent 
Negritos of New Caledonia, &c., that no one can doubt to what stock 
they belong, and who yet, in the form and substance of their language, 
are Polynesian. The case is as remarkable as if the Canary Islands 
should have been found to be inhabited by negroes speaking Arabic, 
or some other clearly Semitic dialect, as their mother tongue. As it 
happens, the physical peculiarities of the Feejeans are so striking, and 
the conditions under which they live are so similar to those of the 
Polynesians, that no one has ventured to suggest that they are merely 


(1) Latham, “‘ Man and his Migrations,”’ p. 171. 
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modified Polynesians—a suggestion which could otherwise certainly 
have been made. But if languages may be thus transferred from one 
stock to another, without any corresponding intermixture of blood, 
what ethnological value has philology?—-what security does unity of 
language afford us that the speakers of that language may not have 
sprung from two, or three, or a dozen, distinct sources ? 

Thus we come, at last, to the purely zoological method, fron which 
it is not unnatural to expect more than from any other, seeing that, 
after all, the problems of ethnology are simply those which are 
presented to the zoologist by every widely distributed animal he 
studies. The father of modern zoology seems to have had no doubt 


upon this point. At the twenty-eighth page of the standard twelfth 
-edition of the “Systema Nature,” in fact, we find :— 


I. PRIMATES. 
Dentes primores incisores: superiores, IV. paralleli, mamne pectorales If, 


1, Homo. Nosce te ipsum. 
Sapiens. 1. H. diurnus: varians cultura, loco. 
Ferus. Tetrapus, mutus, hirsutus. 
Americanus a. Rufus, cholericus, rectus—Pilis nigris, rectis, crassis—Naribus 
patulis— Fucie ephelitica: Mento subimberbi. 
Pertinax, contentus, liber. Pingit se lineis deedaleis rubris. 
Regitur Consuetudine. 
Europeus B. Albus sanguineus torosus. Pilis flavescentibus, prolixis. 
Oculis coeruleis. 
Levis, argutus, inventor. TJegitur Vestimentis arctis. Regitur 
Ritibus. 
Asiaticus yy. Luridus, melancholicus, rigidus. /Pi/is nigricantibus. Oculis 
fuscis. Severus, fastuosus,avarus. Z'egitur Indumentis laxis. 
Regitur Opinionibus. 
A fer 0. Niger, phlegmaticus, laxus. Pilis atris, contortuplicatis. Cute 
holosericea. Naso simo. Labiistumidis. F'eminissinus pudoris. 
Mamme lactantes prolixee. 
Vafer, segnis, negligens. Ungit se pingui. Megitur Arbitrio. 
Monstrosus_¢. Solo (a) et arte (b c) variat. : 
a. Alpini parvi, agiles, timidi. 
Patagonict magni, segnes. 
b. Monorchides ut minus fertiles : Hottentotti. 
Juncee puelle, abdomine attenuato: Europe. 
ce. Macrocephali capiti conico: Chinenses. 
Plagiocephali capite antice compresso : Canadenses. 


Turn a few pages further on in the same volume, and there appears, 


with a fine impartiality in the distribution of capitals and sub- 
«livisional headings :— 


Ill. Fer. 
Dentes primores superiores sex, acutiusculi. Canini solitarii. 


12. CANIS. Dentes primores superiores VI: laterales longiores distantes: 
intermedii lobati. Inferiores VI: laterales lobati. 
Laniarii solitarii, incurvati. 
Molares VI. s. VII. (pluresve quam in reliquis).| 
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familiaris 1. ©, cada (sinistrorsum) recurvata. .... . . 
domesticus a. auriculis erectis, cauda subtus lanata. 
sagan 8.  auriculis pendulis, digito spurio ad tibias posticas. 


grajus .  Mmagnitudine lupi, trunco curyato, rostro attenuato, &c. &e. 
grag T 8 P 


Linnzus’ definition of what he considers to be mere varieties of 
the species Man are, it will be observed, as completely free from 
any allusion to linguistic peculiarities as those brief and pregnant 
sentences in which he sketches the characters of the varieties of the 
species Dog. “ Pilis nigris, naribus patulis”’ may be set against 
“auriculis erectis, cauda subtus lanata;” while the remarks on the 
morals and manners of the human subject seem as if they were thrown 
in merely by way of makeweight. 

Buffon, Blumenbach (the founder of ethnology as a special science), 
Rudolphi, Bory de St. Vincent, Desmoulins, Cuvier, Retzius, indeed 
I may say all the naturalists proper, have dealt with man from a 
no less completely zoological point of view; while, as might have 
been expected, those who have been least naturalists, and most 
linguists, have most neglected the zoological method, the neglect 
culminating in those who have been altogether devoid of acquaint- 
ance with anatomy. 

Prichard’s proposition that letgenge is more persistent than 
physical characters is one which has never been proved, and indeed 
admits of no proof, seeing that the records of language do not 
extend so far as those of physical characters. But, until the superior 
tenacity of linguistic over physical peculiarities is shown, and until 
the abundant evidence which exists, that the language of a people 
may change without corresponding physical change in that people, 
is shown to be valueless, it is plain that the zoological court of appeal 
is the highest for the ethnologist, and that no evidence can be set 
against that derived from physical characters. 

What, then, will a new survey of mankind from the Linnean point 
of view teach us ? 


The great antipodal block of land we call Australia has, speak- 
ing roughly, the form of a vast quadrangle, two thousand miles on 
the side, and extends from the hottest tropical, to the middle of the 
temperate, zone. Setting aside the foreign colonists introduced within 
the last century, it is inhabited by people no less remarkable for 
the uniformity, than for the singularity, of their physical characters 
and social state. , For the most part of fair stature, erect and well 
built, except for an unusual slenderness of the lower limbs, the 
AvsrraLians have dark, usually chocolate-coloured skins; fine dark 
wavy hair; dark eyes, overhung by beetle brows; coarse, projecting 
jaws ; broad and dilated, but not especially flattened, noses ; and lips 
which, though prominent, are eminently flexible. 

The skulls of these people are always long and narrow, with a 
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smaller development of the frontal sinuses than usually corresponds 
with such largely developed brow ridges. An Australian skull of a 
round form, or one the transverse diameter of which exceeds eight- 
tenths of its length, has never been seen. These people, in a word, 
are eminently “ dolichocephalic,” or long-headed ; but, with this one 
limitation, their crania present considerable variations, some. being 
comparatively high and arched, while others are more remarkably 
depressed than almost any other human skulls. 

The female pelvis differs comparatively little from the European ; 
but in the pelves of male Australians which I have examined, the 
antero-posterior and transverse diameters approach equality more 
nearly than is the case in Europeans. 

No Australian tribe has ever been known to cultivate the ground, 
to use metals, pottery, or any kind of textile fabric. They rarely 
construct huts. Their means of navigation are limited to rafts or 
canoes, made of sheets of bark. Clothing, except skin cloaks for 
protection from cold, is a superfluity with which they dispense ;’ and 
though they have some singular weapons, almost peculiar to them- 
selves, they are wholly unacquainted with bows and arrows. 

It is but a step, as it were, across Bass’s Straits to Tasmania. 
Neither climate nor the characteristic forms of vegetable or animal 
life change largely on the south side of the Straits, but the early 
voyagers found Man singularly different from him on the north 
side. The skin of the Tasmanian was dark, though he lived 
between parallels of latitude corresponding with those of middle 
Europe in our own hemisphere; his jaws projected, his head was 
long and narrow ; his civilisation was about on a footing with that of 
the Australian, if not lower, for I cannot discover that the Tasmanian 
understood the use of the throwing-stick. But he differed from the 
Australian in his woolly, negro-like hair, whence the name of 
Nxerrro, which has been applied to him and his congeners. 

Such Negritos—differing more or less from the Tasmanian, but 
agreeing with him in dark skin and woolly hair—occupy New Cale- 
donia, the New Hebrides, the Louisiade Archipelago ; and stretching 
to the Papuan Islands, and for a doubtful extent beyond them to the 
north and west, form a sort of belt, or zone, of Negrito population, 
interposed between the Australians on the west and the inhabitants of 
the great majority of the Pacific islands on the east. 

The cranial characters of the Negritos vary considerably more than 
those of their skin and hair, the most notable circumstance being the 
strong Australian aspect which distinguishes many Negrito skulls, 
while others tend rather towards forms common in the Polynesian 
islands. 

In civilisation, New Caledonia exhibits an advance upon Tas- 
mania, and farther north there is a still greater improvement. But 
the bows and arrows, the perched houses, the outrigger canoes, the 
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habits of betel-chewing and of kawa-drinking, which abound more 
or less among the northern Negritos, are probably to be regarded 
not as the products of an indigenous civilisation, but merely as 
indications of the extent to which foreign influences have modified 
the primitive social state of these people. 

From Tasmania or New Caledonia, to New Zealand or Tongataboo, 
is again but a brief voyage ; but it brings about a still more notable 
change in the aspect of the indigenous population than that effected 
by the passage of Bass’s Straits. Instead of being chocolate-caloured 
people, the Maoris and Tongans are light brown; instead of woolly, 
they have straight, or wavy, black hair. And if from New Zealand, 
we travel some five thousand miles east to Easter Island; and from 
Easter Island, for as great a distance north-west, to the Sandwich 
Islands ; and thence seven thousand miles, westward and southward, 
to Sumatra ; and even across the Indian Ocean, into the interior of 
Madagascar, we shall everywhere meet with people whose hair is 
straight or wavy, and whose skins exhibit various shades of brown. 
These are the Polynesians, Micronesians, Indonesians, whom Latham 
has grouped together under the common title of AmPHINESIANS. 

The cranial characters of these people, as of the Negritos, are less 
constant than those of their skin and hair. The Maori has a long 
skull ; the Sandwich Islander a broad skull. Some, like these, have 
strong brow ridges ; others, like the Dayaks and many Polynesians, 
have hardly any nasal indentation. 

It is only in the westernmost parts of their area that the Amphi- 
nesian nations know anything about bows and arrows as weapons, or 
are acquainted with the use of metals or with pottery. Everywhere they 
cultivate the ground, construct houses, and skilfully build and manage 
outrigger, or double, canoes ; while almost everywhere, they use some 
kind of fabric for clothing. 

Between Easter Island, or the Sandwich Islands, and any part of 
the American coast is a much wider interval than that between 
Tasmania and New Zealand, but the ethnological interval between 
the American and the Polynesian is less than that between either 
of the previously named stocks. 

The typical American has straight black hair and dark eyes, his 
skin exhibiting various shades of reddish, or yellowish brown, some- 
times inclining to olive. The face is broad and scantily bearded ; 
the skull wide and high. Such people extend from Patagonia to 
Mexico, and far farther north along the west coast. In the main a 
race of hunters, they had nevertheless, at the time of the discovery 
of the Americas, attained a remarkable degree of civilisation im 
some localities. They had domesticated ruminants, and not only 
practised agriculture, but had learned the value of irrigation. They 
manufactured textile fabrics, were masters of the potters’ art, and 
knew how to erect massive buildings of stone. They understood the 
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working of the precious, though not of the useful, metals; and had 
even attained to a rude kind of hieroglyphic, or picture, writing. 

The Americans not only employ the bow and arrow, but, like some 
Amphinesians, the blow-pipe, as offensive weapons; but I am not 
aware that the outrigger canoe has ever been observed among them. 

I have reason to suspect that some of the Fuegian tribes differ, 
cranially, from the typical Americans ; and the Northern and Eastern 
American tribes have longer skulls than their Southern compatriots. 
But the Eseumavux, who roam on the desolate and icebound coasts of’ 
Arctic America, certainly present us with a new stock. The Esqui- 
maux (among whom the Greenlanders are included), in fact, though 
they share the straight black hair of the proper Americans, are a 
duller complexioned, shorter, and more squat people, and they have 
still more prominent cheek-bones. But the circumstance which most 
completely separates them from the typical Americans, is the form of 
their skulls, which instead of being broad, high and truncated behind, 
are eminently long, usually low, and prolonged backwards. 

These Hyperborean people clothe themselves in skins, know nothing 
of pottery, and hardly anything of metals. Dependent for existence 
upon the produce of the chase, the seal and the whale are to them 
what the cocoa-nut tree and the plantain are to the savages of more 
genial climates. Not only are those animals meat and raiment.; but 
they are canoes, sledges, weapons, tools, windows, and fire; while 
they support the dog, who is the indispensable ally and beast of 
burden of the Esquimaux. 

It is admitted that the Tchuktchi, on the eastern side of Behring’s 
Straits, are, in all essential respects, Esquimaux ; and I do not know 
that there is any satisfactory evidence to show that the Tunguses 
and Samoiedes do not essentially share the physical characters of 
the same people. Southward, there are indications of Esquimaux 
characters among the Japanese, and it is possible that their influence 
may be traced yet further. 

However this may be, Eastern Asia, from Mantchouria to Siam, 
Thibet, and Northern Hindostan, is continuously inhabited by men, 
usually of short stature, with skins varying in colour from yellow to 
olive ; with broad cheek bones and faces that, owing to the insigniti- 
cance of the nose, are exceedingly flat ; and with obliquely-set small 
black eyes and straight black hair, which sometimes attains a very great 
length upon the scalp, but is always scanty upon the face and body. 
The skull is never much elongated, and is generally remarkably 
broad and rounded, with hardly any nasal depression, and but slight, 
if any, projection of the jaws. 

Many of these people, for whom the old name of Moncorians may 
be retained, are nomades; others, as the Chinese, have attained a 
remarkable and apparently indigenous civilisation, only surpassed by 
that of Europe. 
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At the north-western extremity of Europe the Lapps repeat the 
’ characters of the Eastern Asiatics. Between these extreme points, 
the Mongolian stock is not continuous, but is represented by a chain 
of more or less isolated tribes, who pass under the name of Calmucks 
and Tartars, and form Mongolian islands, as it were, in the midst of an 
ocean of other people. 

The waves of this ocean are the nations for whom, in order to avoid 
the endless confusion produced by our present half-physical, half- 
philological classification, I shall use a new name—XANTHOCHROI— 
indicating that they are “ yellow” haired and “ pale” in complexion. 
The Chinese historians of the Han dynasty, writing in the third 
century before our era, describe, with much minuteness, certain 
numerous and powerful barbarians with “ yellow hair, green eyes, 
and prominent noses,” who, the black-haired, skew-eyed, and flat-nosed 
annalists remark in passing, are “just like the apes, from whom they 
are descended.’ These people held, in force, the upper waters of the 
Yenisei, and thence under various names stretched southward to 
Thibet and Kashgar. Fair haired and blue-eyed northern enemies 
were no less known to the ancient Hindoos, to the Persians, and to 
the Egyptians, on the south of the great central Asiatic area ; while 
the testimony of all European antiquity is to the effect that, before 
and since the period in question, there lay beyond the Danube, the 
Rhine, and the Seine, a vast and dangerous yellow or red-haired, 
fair-skinned, blue-eyed population. Whether the disturbers of the 
marches of the Roman empire were called Gauls or Germans, Goths, 
Alans, or Scythians, one thing seems certain, that until the invasion 
of the Huns, they were tall, fair, blue-eyed men. 

If any one should think fit to assume that in the year 100 b.c., 
there was one continuous Xanthochroic population from the Rhine to 
the Yenisei, and from the Ural mountains to the Hindoo Koosh, I 
know not that any evidence exists by which that position could be 
upset, while the existing state of things is rather in its favour than 
otherwise. For the Scandinavians, wholly, the Germans, to a great 
extent, the Slavonian and the Finnish tribes, some of the inhabitants 
of Greece, many Turks, some Kirghis, and some Mantchous, the 
Ossetes in the Caucasus, the Siahposh, the Rohillas, are at the present 
day fair, yellow or red haired, and blue-eyed ; and the interpolation 
of tribes of Mongolian hair and complexion, as far west as the Caspian 
Steppes and the Crimea, might justly be accounted for by those 
subsequent westward irruptions of the Mongolian stock, of which 
history furnishes abundant testimony. 

The furthermost limit of the Xanthochroi north-westward is Ice- 
land and the British Isles; south-westward, they are traceable at 
intervals through the Berber country, and end in the Canary Islands. 

The cranial characters of the Xanthochroi are not, at present, strictly 
definable. The Scandinavians are certainly long-headed ; but many 
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Germans, the Swiss so far as they are Germanised, the Slavonians, 
the Fins, and the Turks, are short-headed. What were the cranial 
characters of the ancient “ U-suns ” and “ Ting-lings” of the valley 
of the Yenisei is unknown. 

West of the area occupied by the chief mass of the Xanthochroi, 
and north of the Sahara is a broad belt of land, shaped like a >. 
Between the forks of the Y lies the Mediterranean ; the stem of it is 
Arabia. The stem is bathed by the Indian Ocean, the western ends 
of the forks by the Atlantic. The people inhabiting the area thus 
roughly sketched have, like the Xanthochroi, prominent noses, pale 
chins and w avy hair, with abundant beards ; but, unlike them, the hair 
is black or dark, and the eyes usually so. They may thence be called 
the Metanocnror. Such people are found in the British Islands, in 
Western and Southern Gaul, in Spain, in Italy south of the Po, 
in parts of Greece, in Syria and Arabia, stretching as far northward 
and eastward as the Caucasus and Persia. They are the chief in- 
habitants of Africa north of the Sahara, and like the Xanthochroi, 
they end in the Canary Islands. They are known as Kelts, Iberians, 
Etruscans, Romans, Pelasgians, Berbers, Semites. The majority of 
them are long-headed, and of smaller stature than the Xanthochroi. 

It is needless to remark upon the civilisation of these two great 
stocks. With them has originated everything that is highest in 
science, in art, in law, in politics, and in mechanical inventions. 
In their hands, at the present moment, lies the order of the social 
world, and to them its progress is committed. 

South of the Atlas, and of the Great Desert, Middle Africa exhibits a 
new type of humanity in the Necro, with his dark skin, woolly hair, 
projecting jaws, and thick lips. As a rule, the skull of the Negro is 
remarkably long; it rarely approaches the broad type, and never 
exhibits the iia of the Mongolian. A cultivator of the 
ground, and dwelling in villages; a ssaker of pottery, and a worker in 
the useful as well as the ornamental metals; employing the bow and 
arrow as well as the spear, the typical negro stands high in point of 
civilisation above the Australian. 

Resembling the Negroes in cranial characters, the Busumen of 
South Africa differ from them in their yellowish brown skins, 
their tufted hair, their remarkably small stature, and their tendency 
to fatty and other integumentary outgrowths; nor is the wonderful 
click with which their speech is interspersed to be over-looked 
in enumerating the physical characteristics of this strange people. 

The so-called ‘“ Drawidian”’ populations of Southern Hindostan 
lead us back, physically as well as geographically, towards the 
Australians; while the diminutive Mrncortes of the Andaman Islands 
lie midway between the Negro and Negrito races, and, as Mr. Busk 
has pointed out, occasionally present the rare combination of Bonelip - 
cephaly, or short-headedness, with woolly hair. 
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In the. preceding progress along the outskirts of the habitable 
world, eleven readily distinguishable stocks, or persistent modifica- 
tions, of mankind, have been recognised. I have purposely omitted 
such people as the Abyssinians and the Hindoos, whom there is every 
reason to believe result from the intermixture of distinct stocks. Per- 
haps I ought, for like reasons, to have ignored the Mincopies. But 
I do not pretend that my enumeration is complete or in any sense 
perfect. It is enough for my purpose if it be admitted (and I think 
it cannot be denied) that those which I have mentioned exist, are 
well marked, and occupy the greater part of the habitable globe. 

In attempting to classify these persistent modifications after the 
manner of naturalists, the first circumstance that attracts one’s 
attention, is the broad contrast between the people with straight 
and wavy hair, and those with crisp, woolly, or tufted hair. Bory 
de St. Vincent, noting this fundamental distinction, divided mankind 
accordingly into the two primary groups of Leiotrichi and Ulotrichi, 
—terms which are open to criticism, but which I adopt in the accom- 
panying table, because they have been used. It is better for science 
to accept a faulty name which has the merit of existence, than to 
burthen it with a faultless newly invented one. 

Under each of these divisions are two columns, one for the 
Brachycephali, or short heads, and one for the Dolichocephali,' or long 
heads. Again, each column is subdivided transversely into four 
compartments, one for the “leucous,” people with fair complexions 
and yellow or red hair; one for the “leucomelanous,” with dark 
hair and pale skins; one for the “ xanthomelanous,” with black hair 
and yellow, brown, or olive skins; and one for the “melanous,” with 
black hair and dark brown or blackish skins. 

LEIOTRICILI,. ULOTRICHI. 


Dolichocephali. Brachycephali. 7 Jolichocephali. | Brachycephali. 
Leucous. 








. Xanthochroi.... 
Leucomelanous. 
....» Melanochroi.... 
Xanthomelanous. 
Esquimaux. Mongolians. Bushmen. 
Amphinesians. 
Americans. 
Melanous. 
Australians, Negroes. Mincopies (?) 
Negritos. 
*.* The names of the stocks known only since the fifteenth century are put into 
italics. If the ‘* Skrilings” of the Norse discoverers of America were Esquimaua, 
Huropeans became acquainted with the latter six or seven centuries earlier. 


It is curious to observe that almost all the woolly-headed people are 


(1) Skulls, the transverse diameter of which is more than eight-tenths the long 
diameter, are short; those which have the transverse diameter less than cight-tenths the 
longitudinal, are long. 
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also long-headed ; while among the straight-haired nations broad 
heads preponderate, and only two stocks, the Esquimaux and the 
Australians, are exclusively long-headed. 

One of the acutest and most original of cthnologists, Desmoulins, 
originated the idea, which has subsequently been fully developed by 
Agassiz, that the distribution of the persistent modifications of man 
is governed by the same laws as that of other animals, and that both 
fall into the same great distributional provinces. Thus, Australia ; 
America, south of Mexico; the Arctic regions; Europe, Syria, Arabia, 
and North Africa are each regions eminently characterised by the 
nature of their animal and vegetable populations, and each, as we have 
seen, has its peculiar and characteristic form of man. But it may be 
doubted whether the parallel thus drawn will hold good strictly, 
and in all cases. The Tasmanian Fauna and Flora are essentially 
Australian, and the like is true to a less extent of many of, if not of 
all, the Papuan islands ; but the Negritos who inhabit these islands are 
strikingly different from the Australians. Again the differences between 
the Mongolians and the Xanthochroi are out of all proportion greater 
than those between the Faun and Flor of Central and Eastern Asia. 
But whatever the difficulties in the way of the detailed application of 
this comparison of the distribution of men with that of animals, it is 
well worthy of being borne in mind, and carried as far as it will go. 

Apart from all speculation, a very curious fact regarding the dis- 


tribution of the persistent modifications of mankind becomes apparent 
on inspecting an Ethnological chart, projected in sucha manner that 
the Pacific Ocean oceupies its centre. Such a chart exhibits an 
Australian area occupied by dark smooth-haired people, separated by 
an incomplete inner zone of dark woolly-haired Negritos and Negroes, 
from an outer zone of comparatively pale and smooth-haired men, 
occupying the Americas, Asia, and North Africa. 


Such is a brief sketch of the characters and distribution of the 
persistent modifications, or stocks, of mankind at the present day. 
If we seek for direct evidence of how long this state of things has 
lasted, we shall find little enough, and that little far from satis- 
factory. Of the eleven different stocks enumerated, seven have 
been known to us for less than four hundred years; and of these 
seven not one possessed a fragment of written history at the time it 
came into contact with European civilisation. The other four—the 
Negroes, Mongolians, Xanthochroi, and Melanochroi—have always 
existed in some of the localities in which they are now found, nor do 
the negroes ever seem to have voluntarily travelled beyond the limits 
of their present area. But ancient history is in a great measure the 
record of the mutual encroachments of the other three stocks. 

On the whole, however, it is wonderful how little change has been 
effected by these mutual invasions and intermixtures. As at’ the 
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present time, so at_ the dawn of history, the Melanochroi fringed the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean ; the Xanthochroi occupied most of 
Central and Eastern Europe, and much of Western and Central 
Asia; while Mongolians held the extreme east of the Old World. So 
far as history teaches us, the populations of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
were, twenty centuries ago, just what they are now, in their broad 
features and general distribution. 

The evidence yielded by archeology is not very definite, but, so far as 
it goes, it is to much the same effect. The mound builders of Central 
America secm to have had the characteristic short and broad head of 
the modern inhabitants of that continent. The tumuli and tombs of 
Ancient Scandinavia, of pre-Roman Britain, of Gaul, of Switzerland, 
reveal two types of skull—a broad and a long—of which, in Scandi- 
nayia, the broad seems to have belonged to the older stock, while the 
reverse was probably the case in Britain, and certainly in Switzer- 
land. It has been assumed that the broad-skulled people of ancient 
Scandinavia were Lapps; but there is no proof of the fact, and they 
may have been, like the broad-skulled Swiss and Germans, 
Xanthochroi. One of the greatest of ethnological difficulties is to 
know where the modern Swedes, Norsemen, and Saxons got their long 
heads, as all their neighbours, Fins, Lapps, Slavonians, and South 
Germans, are broad headed. Again, who were the small-handed, 
long-headed people of the “ bronze epoch,” and what has become of 
the infusion of their blood among the Xanthochroi ? 

At present Paleontology yields no safe data to the ethnologist. 
We know absolutely nothing of the ethnological characters of the men 
of Abbeville and Hoxne; but must be content with the demonstration, 
in itself of immense value, that Man existed in Western Europe when 
its physical condition was widely different from what it is now, and 
when animals existed, which, though they belong to what is, properly 
speaking, the present order of things, have long been extinct. 
Beyond the limits of a fraction of Europe, Palaeontology tells us 
nothing of man or of his works. 

To sum up our knowledge of the ethnological past of man: so far 
as the light is bright, it shows him substantially as he is now; 
and, when it grows dim, it permits us to see no sign that he was other 
than he is now. 


It is a general belief that men of different stocks differ as much 
physiologically as they do morphologically, but it is very hard 
to prove, in any particular case, how much of a supposed national 
characteristic is due to inherent physiological peculiarities, and how 
much to the influence of circumstances. There is much evidence to 
show, however, that some stocks enjoy a partial or complete immunity 
from diseases which destroy, or decimate, others. Thus there seems good. 
ground for the belief that Negroes are remarkably exempt from 
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yellow fever; and that, among Europeans, the melanochrous people 
are less obnoxious to its ravages than the xanthochrous. But 
many writers, not content with physiological differences of this kind, 
undertake to prove the existence of others of far greater moment ; 
and, indeed, to show that certain stocks of mankind exhibit, more or 
less distinctly, the physiological characters of true species. Unions 
between these stocks, and still more between the half-breeds 
arising from their mixture, are affirmed to be either infertile, or 
less fertile than those which take place between males and females 
of either stock under the same circumstances. Some go so far as to 
assert that no mixed breeds of mankind can maintain themselves 
without the assistance of one or other of the parent stocks, and that, 
consequently, they must inevitably be obliterated in the long run. 

Here, again, it is exceedingly difficult to obtain trustworthy evi- 
dence, and to free the effects of the pure physiological experiment 
trom adventitious influences. The only trial which, by a strange chance, 
was kept clear of all such influences—the only instance in which 
two distinct stocks of mankind were crossed, and their progeny inter- 
married without any admixture from without—is the famous case of 
the Pitcairn Islanders, who were the progeny of Bligh’s English 
sailors by Tahitian women. The results of this experiment, as every- 
body knows, are dead against those who maintain the doctrine of 
human hybridity, seeing that the Pitcairn Islanders, even though 
they necessarily contracted consanguineous marriages, throve and 
multiplied exceedingly. 

But those who are disposed to believe in this doctrine should 
study the evidence brought forward in its support by M. Broca, its 
latest and ablest advocate, and compare this evidence with that 
which the botanists, as represented by a Gaertner or by a Darwin, 
think it indispensable to obtain before they will admit the infer- 
tility of crosses between two allied kinds of plants. They will then, 
I think, be satisfied that the doctrine in question rests upon a very 
unsafe foundation; that the facts adduced in its support are capable 
of many other interpretations ; and, indeed, that from the very nature 
of the case, demonstrative evidence one way or the other is almost 
unattainable. A priori, I should be disposed to expect a certain amount 
of infertility between some of the extreme modifications of mankind ; 
and still more between the offsprings of their intermixture. 4 
posteriori, I cannot discover any satisfactory proof that such infer- 
tility exists. 

From the facts of ethnology I now turn to the theories and specu- 
lations of ethnologists, which have been devised to explain these facts, 
and to furnish satisfactory answers to the inquiry—what conditions 
have determined the existence of the persistent modifications of man- 
kind, and have caused their distribution to be what it is ? 

These speculations may be grouped under three heads ; firstly, the 
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Monogenist hypotheses; secondly, those of the Polygenists; and 
thirdly, that which would result from a simple application of Dar- 
winian principles to mankind. 

According to the Monogenists all mankind have sprung from a 
single pair, whose multitudinous progeny spread themselves over the 
world, such as it now is; and became modified into the forms we meet 
with in the various regions of the earth, by the effect of the climatal 
and other conditions to which they were subjected. 

The advocates of this hypothesis are divisible into several schools. 
There are those who represent the most numerous, respectable, and 
would-be orthodox of the public, and who may be called “ Adamites,”’ 
pure and simple. They believe that Adam was made out of earth 
somewhere in Asia, about six thousand years ago; that Eve was 
modelled from one of his ribs; and that the progeny of these two 
having been reduced to the eight persons who were landed on the 
summit of Mount Ararat after an universal deluge, all the nations 
of the earth have proceeded from these last, have migrated to their 
present localities, and have become converted into Negroes, Austra- 
lians, Mongolians, &c., within that time. Five-sixths of the public 
are taught this Adamitic Monogenism, us if it were an established 
truth, and believe it. I do not; and I am not acquainted with any 
man of science, or duly instructed person, who does. 

A second school of monogenists, not worthy of much attention, 
attempts to hold a place midway between the Adamites and a third 
division, who take up a purely scientific position, and require to be 
dealt with accordingly. This third division, in fact, numbers in 
its ranks Linneus, Buffon, Blumenbach, Cuvier, Prichard, and many 
distinguished living ethnologists. 

These “ Rational Monogenists,” or, at any rate, the more modern 
among them, hold, firstly, that the present condition of the earth has 
existed for untold ages; secondly, that, at a remote period, beyond 
the ken of Archbishop Usher, man was created, somewhere between 
the Caucasus and the Hindoo Koosh; thirdly, that he might have 
migrated thence to all parts of the inhabited world, seeing that none 
of them are unattainable from some other inhabited part, by men 
provided with only such means of transport as savages are known 
to possess and must have invented; fourthly, that the operation of 
the existing diversities of climate and other conditions upon people 
so migrating, is sufficient to account for all the diversities of mankind. 

Of the truth of the first of these propositions no competent judge 
now entertains any doubt. The second is more open to discussion, 
for in these latter days many question the special creation of man : 
and even if his special creation be granted, there is not a shadow of 
a reason why he should have been created in Asia rather than any- 
where else. Of all the odd myths that have arisen in the scientific 
world, the “Caucasian mystery,” invented quite innocently by Blu- 
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menbach, is the oddest. A Georgian woman’s skull was the hand- 
somest in his collection. Hence it became his model exemplar of 
human skulls, from which all others might be regarded as deviations ; 
and out of this, by some strange intellectual hocus-pocus, grew up the 
notion that the Caucasian man is the prototypic “ Adamic” man, and 
his country the primitive centre of our kind. Perhaps the most curious 
thing of all is, that the said Georgian skull, after all, is not a skull 
of average form, but distinctly belongs to the brachycephalice group. 

With the third proposition I am quite disposed to agree, though it 
must be recollected that it is one thing to allow that a given migra- 
tion is possible, and another to admit that there is good reason to 
believe it has really taken place. 

But I can find no sufficient ground for accepting the fourth pro- 
position; and I doubt if it would ever have obtained its general 
currency except for the circumstance that fair Europeans are very 
readily tanned and embrowned by the sun. But I am not aware that 
there is a particle of proof that the cutaneous change thus effected 
can become hereditary, any more than that the enlarged livers, which 
plague our countrymen in India, can be transmitted ;—while there is 
very strong evidence to the contrary. Not only, in fact, are there 
such cases as those of the English families in Barbadoes, who have 
remained for six generations unaltered in complexion, but which are 
open to the objection that they may have received infusions of fresh 
European blood ; but there is the broad fact, that not a single indi- 
genous Negro exists either in the great alluvial plains of tropical 
South America, or in the exposed islands of the Polynesian Archi- 
pelago, or among the populations of equatorial Borneo or Sumatra. 
No satisfactory explanation of these obvious difficulties has been 
offered by the advocates of the direct influence of conditions. And 
as for the more important modifications observed in the structure 
of the brain, and in the form of the skull, no one has ever pretended 
to show in what way they can be effected directly by climate. 

It is here, in fact, that the strength of the Polygenists, or those 
who maintain that men primitively arose, not from one, but from many 
stocks, lies. Show us, they say to the Monogenists, a single case in 
which the characters of a human stock have been essentially modified 
without its being demonstrable, or, at least, highly probable, that there 
has been intermixture of blood with some foreign stock. Bring 
forward any instance in which a part of the world, formerly inhabited. 
by one stock, is now the dwelling place of another, and we will 
prove the change to be the result of migration, or of intermixture, 
and not of modification of character by climatic influences. Finally, 
prove to us that the evidence in favour of the specific distinctness 
of many animals, admitted to be distinct species by all zoologists, is 
a whit better than that upon which we maintain the specific distinct- 
ness of men. 
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If presenting unanswerable objections to your adversary were the 
same thing as proving your own case, the Polygenists would be in 
a fair way towards victory ; but, unfortunately, as I have already 
observed, they have as yet completely failed to adduce satisfactory 
positive proof of the specific diversity of mankind. Like the Mono- 
genists, the Polygenists are of several sects; some imagine that 
their assumed species of mankind were created where we find them 
—the African in Africa, and the Australian in Australia, along with 
the other animals of their distributional province; others conceive 
that each species of man has resulted from the modification of some 
antecedent species of ape—the American from the broad-nosed Simians 
of the New World, the African from the Troglodytic stock, the Mon- 
golian from the Orangs. 

The first hypothesis is hardly likely to win much favour. The 
whole tendency of modern science is to thrust the origination of 
things further and further into the background; and the chief philo- 
sophical objection to Adam being, not his oneness, but the hypothesis 
of his special creation; the multiplication of that objection tenfold 
is, whatever it may look, an increase, instead of a diminution, of the 
difficulties of the case. And, as to the second alternative, it may 
safely be affirmed that, even if the differences between men are 
specific, they are so small, that the assumption of more than one 
primitive stock for all is altogether superfluous. Surely no one can 
now be found to assert that any two stocks of mankind differ as much 
as a chimpanzee and an orang do; still less that they are as unlike 
as either of these is to any New World Simian ? 

Lastly, the granting of the Polygenist premises does not, in the 
slightest degree, necessitate the Polygenist conclusion. Admit that 
Negroes and Australians, Negritos and Mongols are distinct species, 
or distinct genera, if you will, and you may yet, with perfect con- 
sistency, be the strictest of Monogenists, and even believe in Adam 
and Eve as the primeval parents of all mankind. 

It is to Mr. Darwin we owe this discovery: it is he who, coming 
forward in the guise of an eclectic philosopher, presents his doc- 
trine as the key to ethnology, and as reconciling and combining all 
that is good in the Monogenistic and Polygenistic schools. 

It is true that Mr. Darwin has not, in so many words, applied his 
views to ethnology; but even he who “runs and reads” the “ Origin 
of Species” can hardly fail to do so; and, furthermore, Mr. Wallace 
and M. Pouchet have recently treated of ethnological questions from 
this point of view. Let me, in conclusion, add my own contribution 
to the same store. 

I assume Man to have arisen in the manner which I have discussed 
elsewhere, and probably, though by no means necessarily, in one 
locality. Whether he arose singly, or a number of examples appeared 
contemporaneously, is also an open question for the believer in the 
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production of species by the gradual modification of pre-existing ones. 
At what epoch of the world’s history this took place, again, we have 
no evidence whatever. It may have been in the older tertiary, or 
earlier, but what is most important to remember is, that the discoveries 
of late years have proved that man inhabited Western Europe, at 
any rate, before the occurrence of those great physical changes which 
have given Europe its present aspect. And as the same evidence 
shows that man was the contemporary of animals which are now 
extinct, it is not too much to assume that his existence dates back at 
least as far as that of our present Fauna and Flora, or before the 
epoch of the drift. 

But, if this be true, it is somewhat startling to reflect upon the 
prodigious changes which have taken place in the physical geography 
of this planet since man has been an occupant of it. 

During that period the greater part of the British islands, of 
central Europe, of Northern Asia, have been submerged beneath the 
sea and raised upagain. So has the great desert of the Sahara, which 
occupies the major part of Northern Africa. The Caspian and the 
Aral seas have been one, and their united waters have probably com- 
municated with both the Arctic and the Mediterranean oceans. The 
greater part of North America has been under water, and has emerged. 
It is highly probable that a large part of the Malayan Archipelago 
has sunk, and its primitive continuity with Asia has been destroyed. 
Over the great Polynesian area subsidence has taken place to the 
extent of many thousands of feet—subsidence of so vast a character, 
in fact, that if a continent like Asia had once occupied the area of the 
Pacific, the peaks of its mountains would now show not more numerous 
than the islands of the Polynesian Archipelago. 

What lands may have been thickly populated for untold ages, and 
subsequently have disappeared and left no sign above the waters, it is 
of course impossible for us to say; but unless we are to make the 
wholly unjustifiable assumption that no dry land rose elsewhere when 
our present dry land sank, there must be half-a-dozen Atlantises 
beneath the waves of the various oceans of the world. But if the 
regions which have undergone these slow and gradual, but immense 
alterations, were wholly or in part inhabited before the changes I 
have indicated began—and it is more probable that they were, than 
that they were not—what a wonderfully efficient “Emigration Board” 
must have been at work all over the world long before canoes, or 
even rafts, were invented; and before men were impelled to wander 
by any desire nobler or stronger than hunger. And as these rude 

and primitive families were thrust, in the course of long series of 
generations, from land to land, impelled by encroachments of sea or 
of marsh, or by severity of summer heat or winter cold, to change 
their positions, what opportunities must have been offered for the 
play of natural selection, in preserving one family variation and 
destroying another! . 
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Suppose, for example, that some families of a horde which had 
reached a land charged with the seeds of yellow fever, varied in the 
direction of woolliness of hair and darkness of skin. Then, if it be 
true that these physical characters are accompanied by comparative 
or absolute exemptions from that scourge, the inevitable tendency 
would be to the preservation and multiplication of the darker and 
woollier families, and the elimination of the whiter and smoother 
haired. In fact, by the operation of causes, precisely similar to those 
which, in the famous instance cited by Mr. Darwin, have given rise 
to a race of black pigs in the forests of Louisiana, a negro stock 
would eventually people the region. 

Again, how often, by such phy rsical changes, must a stock have been 
isolated from all others for innumerable generations, and have found 
ample time for the hereditary hardening of its special peculiarities 
into the enduring characters of a persistent modification. 

Nor, if it be true that the physiological difference of species may 
be produced by variation and natural selection, as Mr. Darwin 
supposes, would it be at all astonishing if, in some of these separated 
stocks, the process of differentiation should have gone so far as to give 
rise to the phenomena of hybridity. In the face of the overwhelming 
evidence in favour of the unity of the origin of mankind afforded by 
anatomical considerations, satisfactory proof of the existence of any 
degree of sterility in the unions of members of two of the “ persistent 
modifications” of mankind, might well be appealed to by Mr. Darwin 
as crucial evidence of the truth of his views regarding the origin of 
species in general. T. H. Huxrey. 





THE DERBY OF 1865. 


Tue Derby Day is unlike all other days and all other courses. 
Newmarket, indeed, takes the lead with the true racing man—the 
little centre of a vast circle, in which jockeyism and the thoroughbred 
horse plays its leading part. Newmarket was not made for pleasure ; 
it carries business on the face of it. Ascot has devoted itself to 
loyalty. The royal cortége and its aristocratic gathering were its 
great features, until the proximity of the railroad deprived it of its 
prestige, and made it almost as formidable, during the last two 
seasons, as Epsom itself. Goodwood protests against vulgar intrusion, 
by the presence of its lawn, and its luncheons, and a scene that 
Watteau might have painted and Boccaccio have described. The 
people of Sussex have their dust, their duke, and their day, but very 
indiscriminating eyes can distinguish between them and a Derby. 
The racing, with the grand exception of what has been called the 
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blue riband of the turf, is, on the Derby Day, entirely superseded 
by the popular element. We have no doubt that, eighty-six years 
ago, the meeting at Epsom was intended as a special opportunity for 
inoculating the people with a taste for the improvement of horse- 
flesh. In France that notion is vainly upheld at the present day ; 
and as it was necessary that a fair excuse might be found for the 
open and somewhat superfluous infringement of the Sabbath, it has 
been distinctly stated that the Emperor of the French, in resisting 
a very weak appeal from ourselves on the subject, had no other 
motive than the cultivation of his people’s taste for the sports of the 
field. Vain and futile! unless the success of Fille de Air and 
Gladiateur should rouse some dormant spirit in the French peasant, 
who hitherto has turned the sod or hoed the turnip within five 
minutes’ walk of the Grand Prix, regardless of the charms of such 
competition. 

Five-and-twenty years ago there was but one mode of reaching 
the Surrey Downs. By drag, by barouche, by cab, by omnibus, 
by van, by costermonger’s cart, or be it by any vehicle more aristo- 
cratic or more democratic than these, you must have gone by the 
road. The preparations for this great day were of an obvieus kind. 
Newman’s greys were ordered by everybody, and obtained by the 
favoured few, some days before. Parties were formed and hampers 
prepared (for fewer Fortnums and Masons existed in those days) in 
readiness for an early start. An early start was rendered necessary 
by the funereal pomp with which the last five miles of the journey 
was sure to be performed. Every street in London that boasted the 
commonest respectability had its score of carriages at the doors by 
ten o'clock. There was no putting off the preparations that had 
been made; and it was considered better to sacrifice the new bonnet 
to Jupiter Pluvius than not to go at all. How delightful was the 
excitement in all this! Not but that Paterfamilias has the pull by 
the rail; which allows a man at least to make up his mind, at the 
last moment, whether he most prefers to have the females of his 
family washed away or torn to pieces. 

The return from the Derby in those days was a service of con- 
siderable danger; we confess it; but of considerable fun too. The 
crowd, it is true, on the Downs bore no comparison to that which 
assembled there on the 31st of last month. How should it? Whence 
would have come the carriages, the horses, the various modes of 
transport? The numbers that line the roads, though not incon- 
siderable, are by no means what they were. How should they be, 
with two lines of railroad communication, one of which puts down 
its passengers nearly at Tattenham Corner? That the attendance 
on the Derby has been quadrupled, or nearly so, in the last quarter 
of a century, we have no doubt. The great glories of the road have 
degenerated, since a blockade of half an hour’s duration permitted 
the enjoyment of a lively conversation between the occupants ‘of a 
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Peckham omnibus or an East End van, and the unsympathising 
proprietors of a barouche-and-four. We sadly regret that our young 
friends can no more see this than they can hear Rubini or assist at 
the arrack punch of Vauxhall. 

The Two Thousand Guineas is the race which may be regarded. as 
the precursor of the Derby. It is supposed to settle the pretensions 
of some, and to exhibit the capacity of others for Derby honours. 
There is always this to be said of it—that the horse which wins it 
may meet with something better on Epsom Downs, but cannot. be 
without claims to public notice from that time. The courses are so 
far different that no certainty can be predicted on the score of pre- 
vious success. It is certain that, in the majority of cases, the winner 
of the one is not the winner of the other; in fact we have but few 
instances of the double event in the same horse to record: Cother- 
stone, West Australian, and Macaroni, each at ten years’ interval, 
°43, ’d3, and 63, have cut the Gordian knot. This year, however, 
Macaroni’s mantle has fallen on the shoulders of Gladiateur, a French 
horse to all intents and purposes, by Monarque, the winner of the 
Goodwood Cup, himself bred in France, out of Miss Gladiator, also 
bred in France. But the Two Thousand is a race of great import- 
ance to Derby horses, inasmuch as those who have run forward in it 
are advanced in the Derby betting to such a place as to enable their 
backers to hedge their money. This is the legitimate consequence of- 
our system of gambling in the great races, where horses are backed 
for a length of time before. This gives a noble opportunity for the 
chapter of accidents, as well as for those premeditated robberies which 
go by softer names, and which are more difficult of perpetration when 
the betting takes place only upon the post. 

But this year’s Derby was remarkable for other circumstances than 
that, which we shall have to notice in the success of the winner. The 
two horses, more deservedly trusted with public confidence through 
the early spring than any others, were Mr. Merry’s Liddington and 
the Marquis of Hastings’ Duke. Their public performances entitled 
them to this confidence; but Liddington was scratched for the Derby 
before he ran for the Two Thousand, and the Duke a few days before 
the race. To enter into these questions at length would be more the 
purpose of an article on the turf system ; but we place them before 
the public as part of the present Derby, and as illustrative of the dis- 
appointments to which the owners of such horses are liable. The 
other mishap which has to be recorded, of a similar kind, respects a 
horse of Mr. Naylor’s called Chattanooga. During the whole of the 
season reports unfavourable to him filled the papers; the most com- 
monly received one being that he was a “roarer.” Great mystery 
was undoubtedly observed about his trials: instead of galloping as 
other horses at Newmarket were doing, he always appeared to be sent 
off, mysteriously, giving the bystanders as little opportunity as 
possible of ascertaining his defects, if any existed. He was kept in 
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the betting for the Two Thousand; reports were industriously cir- 
culated that he was doing good work, and that he was being backed 
by his owner up to the last minute. His too confiding friends, not- 
withstanding all that had been said, had to lose their money. He 
was struck out of the race the day before. Excuses were made for 
his owner, and a reservation in favour of him for the Derby ex- 
plained this ruthless proceeding. The Derby approaches; again 
Chattanooga is at 18 to 1, and on the Sunday before the race, at six p.m., 
he is scratched for that racealso! The British public is unhappy ; it 
roars out for satisfaction, and it is told that Mr. Naylor has satisfied 
Admiral Rous. Very good! There seems to be nothing more to be 
said about it. Admiral Rous is a very honest man, and an excellent 
judge of turf matters; but Admiral Rous is not the British public. 

The morning of the 31st of May opened with a promise of beautiful 
weather, which was fulfilled. By common consent Breadalbane had 
been installed a favourite almost on a level with Gladiateur. They 
looked on paper like the two representatives of France and England. 
On what grounds did Breadalbane occupy the post of honour, of which 
he seems to have been but little deserving? Public running? 
Certainly not. He ran fifth in the Two Thousand, behind Lidding- 
ton, who had already been pronounced incapable of a Derby course ; 
and Archimedes, who, although a small horse, has quite as much 
pretension to that position from his style and performance. The 
backers put their faith in blood. Thousands who had never seen him 
would not believe in the possible defeat of the son of Stockwell and 
Blink Bonnie by a foreign-bred horse. Were there no other reasons 
for the blind support accorded him? Yes, there were. The success of 
his own brother, Blair Athol, in 1864, and the enormous price— 
£6,000—-which had been given for him by Mr. Chaplin. English- 
men are slow to believe in the inferiority of anything which costs 
money. It is a vulgar notion, but a true one, engendered by the 
commercial spirit of the country, and fostered by occasional con- 
firmation. The world never knows how many long-priced yearlings 
have been cast aside without returning one shilling profit to their 
purchasers. So much for the two favourites. Behind them came, 
with occasional changes, but at a long interval, Archimedes, Long- 
down, Oppressor, Wild Charley, Christmas Carol, and the rest of the 
thirty: some of whom had already beaten Gladiateur as a two-year- 
old. 

By far the most beautiful sight on a Derby Day is the marshalling 
of the horses from the paddock to the start; and although the delay 
of one hour is asad infliction upon the patience of the spectators 
in the Stand, it gives those who are at the post a grand opportunity 
for exercising their judgment, or the want of it. The appearance of 
thirty horses, which ought to comprise the best three-year-olds of the 
day, must at all times be a gratifying sight to a sportsman. Accom- 
panied, as it is, by the excitement of the coming struggle, and .the 
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impatience of the horses, it is one of the finest things that can be 
seen. On the present occasion there was plenty of leisure for a 
critical examination of them all. -The several opinions that have 
been recorded in the public papers as to the apparent merits of each, 
forbid us to trespass upon our readers with a thrice-told tale. Our 
own impression was in favour of Eltham (notwithstanding the brilliant 
criticism of the Saturday Review), Longdown, Archimedes, Christmas 
Carol, and the French horse. We confess to a disappointment in 
Breadalbane as a racehorse. The first of these is not “a weedy 
chestnut,” but appeared rather in the light of a first-class steeple- 
chaser than as a high-class racehorse. Gladiateur was far the most 
like a Derby winner; but the inferiority in form of his competitors 
was very decided when viewed by the recollections of only last season, 
when Blair Athol, General Peel, Scottish Chief, Cambuscan, and Ely 
were stripped to contend for the honour of the blue riband of the 
turf. 

“They’re off!” After nine false starts the welcome intelligence is 
carried through the air. ‘They’re off!” and every glass is pointed 
to the struggling mass of colour that ascends the hill. Then each 
begins to select his favourite, and calculate the chances of his success. 
Many reach Tattenham Corner with shortened stride and failing 
breath. The race is run fast, and Breadalbane has difficulty already to 
hold his own. Some are out of it. As might naturally be expected, 
casualties occur. Wild Charley is struck, and cannons against 
Archimedes, who passes on the compliment to the favourite. 
Gladiateur, however, rights himself, and, pulling hard, is with 
difficulty steered through the horses. A quarter of a mile from 
home, with a tail like a comet, Christmas Carol and Eltham appear 
to have the race between them. When nearing the enclosure, Harry 
Grimshaw begins to ride his horse, and the Frenchman, overhauling 
the two, wins with the greatest ease by two lengths. 

Shouts of triumph and congratulation rend the air: so say the 
reporters. Not from ourselves. We confess our intense disgust. 
This climax to our international racing has been long prophesied by 
excellent judges, and we hope they like it. ‘That we should exhibit 
our ill-humour at defeat, (when fairly accomplished ) by outward demon- 
stration, is inconceivable; quite foreign to the character of English- 
men. But that we should feign an unreal pleasure at suffering a 
defeat—which, by the way, we richly deserve—is unworthy of our 
nationality. We have taught them to win, and then we embrace 
our Gallic neighbours and assure them of our delight. _Is this real ? 
Do we prefer to give our highest honours to Comte Lagrange (whom 
last year we blackened with a body of police after his Oaks victory) 
rather than to one of our own nobility? Credat Judeus. Let us 
tell the truth. The turf no longer consists of English gentlemen, who 
love the honour of the sport. Take away some hundred or two of 
our racing nobility and gentry, who do not exhibit their feelings at 
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any time by the waving of hats and the tearing of throats, and to 
what do we come? To men who would throw up their hats for the 
success of a Chinese pig, if they had backed Le Mandarin, who have 
no more feeling for the French turf than for their own, excepting in 
so far as it answers their own purposes. It seems to us a simple 
insult to hoot a man one year for winning the Oaks, and within 
twelve months to deify him for having condescended to carry off the 
Two Thousand and the Derby. We grudge him his victory, most 
cordially ; we should be delighted to turn the tables upon him at the 
Leger; and if we do not do so, we have nothing to thank for it but 
our own self-conceit and inconsiderate—for the sake of gratifying a 
national prejudice, shall we call it—generosity ? 

We have an amount of self-sufficiency which is second to that of 
no people, unless it be the American. Intercourse with the Continent 
has corrected our impressions on many points; but there remain 
some over which time and argument are thrown away. One of these 
is horseflesh. To imagine that a Frenchman could possibly know 
anything about a horse, or that, having acquired his knowledge and 
his phraseology from our own stables and courses, he would ever beat 
us on our own ground, was an insult to the name of Briton. So we 
invited competition, and laughed in our sleeve at the maiden efforts 
of our neighbours. We laboured under a great mistake. We sold 
our best and soundest mares, and permitted foreigners to buy over 
our heads the best of our stallions. We sent. away at least as much 
good blood as we kept behind, to a people who lived in a climate most 
especially adapted for the early development of the thorough-bred 
horse ; who are known to apply themselves to the anatomical study of 
the animal with a perseverance to which we are indifferent or 
strangers ; and who had everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
vigorous competition and jealous rivalry with ourselves. Having 
planted the tree, it began to bear fruit; and the climax is reached in 
the Oaks of ’64 and the Derby of ’65. 

We cannot afford to be generous in racing business, but we will 
endeavour to be just. A great anxicty and considerable doubt 
appears to hover in the minds of the mass of our countrymen respect- 
ing the forward appearance of the French horses, and especially of 
Gladiateur, as he showed among the three-year olds at the post. 
There is so forward a look about the horse, that with no authentic 
data men may be excused for having breathed a suspicion that 
Gladiateur was older than he ought to be. Unhappily the means of 
acquiring correct information on these subjects are few and uncertain. 
We have every reason to believe, from information we have received, 
that in the present case there is no ground for suspicion at all. But 
we urge the Jockey Club, and all those connected with the turf, to 
take every precaution for the proper registration of thorough-bred 
stock in France. We have already opened the door to a most 
powerful and successful rival; there is no necessity for taking it off 
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the hinges. The natural advantages which the French enjoy, more 
than compensate for their want of experience, which is rather 
apparent than real. Their trainers are English, their jockeys are 
English, and they are no whit behind us in the mechanism and 
machinery of the turf system. Why then should we throw a chance 
away? Weare gravely told that the registration of horses in France 
is made to the Maire of the Commune. “The Maire ought to know 
when the foal is thrown if any one does” may be an excellent joke, 
but it will not satisfy the exigencies of our curiosity. We should like 
to see a system of registration as severe as our own. We know that 
even in this country four-year-olds have won the Derby, and honest 
men, Frenchmen or Englishmen, would prefer to be above suspicion. 
The persistent running of French horses in this country dates from 
the time that Messrs. Lagrange and Niviere have trained here. The 
Goodwood Cup and some few races have given “allowances” to 
French-bred horses for many years. Jouvence won it in 1853, 
Baroncino in 1855, and Monarque, the sire of Gladiateur, in 1857. 
A very general mistake exists that there has been an allowance for 
French horses all over the kingdom ; this is not the case. Winners 
abroad have been allowed to run here as maiden horses, which is no 
longer permitted, and the allowance in the Goodwood Cup ceased in 
1862. From the year of Monarque’s victory at Goodwood the 
present winner of the Derby has been a constant attendant on the 
English turf; and we believe he partially trained here. He won the 
City and Suburban—in conjunction with the Baron Niviere—with 
Madame de Chantilly, in 1859, and the Cambridgeshire with Palestro 
in 1861; while Marignan, Cosmopolite, and Stradella, who were 
certainly trained in England, did good service for their owners. 
Dollar won the Northamptonshire Stakes for M. Lupin (a proprietor 
of race-horses of thirty years’ standing), carrying a very high 
weight: and the performances of Fille de )’Air are, we had almost 
said, better known than trusted. Be the case as it may, after the 
magnificent running of Gladiateur for the Derby of the present year 
(and he is bound to beat everything out for the St. Leger, barring 
illness or accident), we can afford to give no more allowances to 
foreign stables. If we wish to keep our breed of horses as it has 
been, to say nothing of the necessity for its improvement, it is our 
duty to exercise great vigilance in our competition, and to insist upon 
the fulfilment of every turf regulation by foreigners. We do not 
wish to see ourselves beaten on our own ground by Frenchmen, who 
owe the very existence of their race-courses to English self-sufficiency, 
indifference, and parsimony. If some of those extravagant sums 
which have been lately lavished on indifferent racehorses, had been 
spent on the formation of breeding-studs, or to secure a continuance 
for ourselves of sound and highly-bred stock, we should not have to. 
regret our miserable defeat at the late Derby. 
Cuar.es CLARKE. 
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CHAPTER V. 
NOT SAFE AGAINST LOVE-MAKING. 


“ Wuy don’t you call him Will?” Clara said to her father. This 
question was asked on the evening of that Monday on which Mr. 
Amedroz had given his consent as to the marriage proposal. 

“Call him Will! Why should I?” 

“You used to do so, when he was a boy.’ 

“Of course I did; but that is years ago. He would think it im- 
pertinent now.’ 

‘Indeed he would not; he would like it. He has told me so. It 
sounds so cold to him to be called Mr. Belton by his relations.” 

The father looked at his daughter as though for a moment he 
almost suspected that matters had really been arranged between her 
and her future lover without his concurrence, and before his sanction 
had been obtained. But if for a moment such a thought did cross his 
mind, it did not dwell there. He trusted Belton; but as to his 
daughter, he knew that he might be sure of her. It would be im- 
possible with her to keep such a secret from him, even for half a 
day. And yet, how odd it was! Here was a man who in three 
days had fallen in love with his daughter; and here was his daughter 
apparently quite as ready to bein love with the man. How could she, 
who was ordinarily circumspect, and almost cold in her demeanour 
towards strangers,—who was from circumstances and from her own 
disposition altogether hostile to flirting intimacies,—how could his 
Clara have changed her nature so speedily? The squire did not 
understand it, but was prepared to believe that it was all for the best. 
“Tl call him Will, if you like it,” said he. 

“Do, papa, and then I can do so also. He is such a good fellow, 
and I am so fond of him.” 

On the next morning Mr. Amedroz did, with much awkwardness, 
call his guest by his Christian name. Clara caught her cousin’s eye 
and smiled, and he also smiled. At that moment he was more in love 
than ever. Could anything be more charming than this. Immedi- 
ately after breakfast he was going over to Redicote, to see a builder in 
a small way who lived there, and whom he proposed to employ in 
putting up the shed for the cattle ; but he almost begrudged the time, 
so anxious was he to begin his suit. But his plan had been laid out 
and he would follow it. “I think I shall be back by three o ‘clock, . 


he said to Clara, “and then we'll have our walk.” 
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“T’ll be ready ; and you can call for me at Mrs. Askerton’s. I 
must go down there, and it will save you something in your walk to 
pick me up at the cottage.” And so the arrangements for the day 
were made. 

Clara had promised that she would soon call at the cottage, and was, 
indeed, rather anxious to see Mrs. Askerton on her own account. 
What she had heard from her cousin as to a certain Miss Vigo of old 
days had interested her, and also what she had heard of a certain 
Mr. Berdmore. It had been evident to her that her cousin had thought 
little about it. The likeness of the lady he then saw to the lady he 
had before known, had at first struck him; but when he found that 
the two ladies were not represented by one and the same person, he 
was satisfied, and there was an end of the matter for him. But it 
was not so with Clara. Her feminine mind dwelt on the matter with 
more earnestness than he had cared to entertain, and her clearer in- 
tellect saw possibilities which did not occur to him. But it was not 
till she found herself walking across the park to the cottage that she 
remembered that any inquiries as to her past life might be disagree- 
able to Mrs. Askerton. She had thought of asking her friend plainly 
whether the names of Vigo and Berdmore had ever been familiar to 
her ; but she reminded herself that there had been rumours afloat, and 
that there might be a mystery. Mrs. Askerton would sometimes talk 
of her early life ; but she would do this with dreamy, indistinct lan- 
guage, speaking of the sorrows of her girlhood, but not specifying their 
exact nature, seldom mentioning any names, and never referring with 
clear personality to those who had been nearest to her when she had been 
a child. Clara had seen her friend’s maiden name, Mary Oliphant, 
written in a book, and seeing it had alluded to it. On that occasion 
Mrs. Askerton had spoken of herself as having been an Oliphant, and 
thus Clara had come to know the fact. But now, as she made her 
way to the cottage, she remembered that she had learned nothing more 
than this as to Mrs. Askerton’s early life. Such being the case, she 
hardly knew how to ask any question about the two names that had 
been mentioned. And yet, why should she not ask such a question ? 
Why should she doubt Mrs. Askerton? And if she did doubt, why 
should not her doubts be solved ? 

She found Colonel Askerton and his wife together, and she certainly 
would ask no such question in his presence. He was a slight built, 
wiry man, about fifty, with iron-grey hair and beard,—who seemed 
to have no trouble in life, and to desire but few pleasures. Nothing 
could be more regular than the course of his days, and nothing more 
idle. He breakfasted at eleven, smoked and read till the afternoon 
when he rode for an hour or two; then he dined, read again, smoked 
again, and went to bed. In September and October he shot, and twice in 
the year, as has been before stated, went away to seek a little excite- 
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ment elsewhere. He seemed to be quite contented with his Jot, and 
was never heard to speak an angry word to any one. Nobody cared 
for him much ; but then he troubled himself with no one’s. affairs, 
He never went to church, and had not eaten or drank in any house 
but his own since he had come to Belton. 

“Oh, Clara, you naughty girl,” said Mrs. Askerton, “why didn’t 
you come yesterday? I was expecting you all day.” 

“Twas busy. Really, we’ve grown to be quite industrious people 
since my cousin came.” 

“They tell me he’s taking the land into his own hands,” said the 
Colonel. 

“Yes, indeed; and he is going to build sheds, and buy cattle ; and 
I don’t know what he doesn’t mean to do; so that we shall be alive 
again.” 

“‘T hope he won’t want my shooting.” 

‘“‘He has shooting of his own in Now folk,” said Clara. 

“Then he'll hardly care to come here for that purpose. When I 
heard of his proceedings I began to be afraid. 

“T don’t think he would ds anything to annoy you for the world,” 
said Clara enthusiastically.  “ He’s the most. unselfish person I ever 
met.” 

“ He'd have a perfect right to take the shooting if he liked it,— 
that is always supposing that he and your father agreed about it.” 

“They agree about everything now. He has altogether disarmed 
papa’s prejudices, and it seems to be recognised that he is to have 
his own way about the place. But I don’t think he’ll interfere about 
the shooting.” 

‘He won’t, my dear, if you ask him not,” said Mrs. Askerton. 

‘“‘T’ll ask him in a moment if Colonel Askerton wishes it.” 

“Oh dear no,” said he. “It would be teaching the ostler to grease 
the horse’s teeth. Perhaps he hasn’t thought of it.” 

“ He thinks of everything,” said Clara. 

“T wonder whether he’s thinking of .’ So far Mrs. Askerton 
spoke, and then she paused. Colonel Askerton looked up at Clara 
with an ill-natured smile, and Clara felt that she blushed. Was it 
not cruel that she could not say a word in favour of a friend and a 
cousin,—a cousin who had promised to be a brother to her, without 
being treated with such words and such looks as these? But she was 
determined not to be put down. “I’m quite sure of this,” she said, 
‘that my cousin would do nothing unfair or ungentlemanlike.” 

“There would be nothing unfair or ungentlemanlike in it. I 
shouldn’t take it amiss at all ;—but I should simply take up my bed 
and walk. Pray tell him that I hope I shall have the pleasure of 
seeing him before he goes. I did call yesterday, but he was out.” 
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“He'll be here’ soon. He’s to come here for me.’’ But Colonel 
Askerton’s horse was brought to the door, and he could not therefore 
wait to make Mr. Belton’s acquaintance on that occasion. 

“What a Phenix this cousin of yours is,” said Mrs. Askerton, as 
soon as her husband was gone. 

“He is a splendid fellow ;—he is indeed. There’s so much life 
about him! He’s always doing something. He says that doing good. 
will always pay in the long run. Isn’t that a fine doctrine ?” 

“Quite a practical Phenix! ” 

Tt has done papa so much good! At this moment he’s out some- 
where, thinking of what is going on, instead of moping in the house. 
He couldn’t bear the idea of Will’s coming, and now he is already 
beginning to complain because he’s going away.” 

«Will, indeed !” 

“ And why not Will? Tfe’s my cousin.” 

“ Yes ;—ten times removed. But so much the better if he’s to be 
anything more than a cousin.” 

“ He is to be nothing more, Mrs. Askerton.” 

“You’re quite sure of that ?” 

“T am quite sure of it. And I cannot understand why there should 
be such a suspicion because he and I are thrown closely together, and 
are fond of each other. Whether he is asixth, eighth, or tenth cousin 
makes no difference. He is the nearest I have on that side; and 
since my poor brother’s death he is papa’s heir. It is so natural 
that he should be my friend ;—and such a comfort that he should be 
such a friend as he is! I own it seems cruel to me that under such 
circumstances there should be any suspicion.” 

“Suspicion, my dear ;—suspicion of what ?” 

“Not that I care for it. I am prepared to love him as if he were 
my brother. I think him one of the finest creatures I ever knew,— 
perhaps the finest I ever did know. His energy and good-nature 
together are just the qualities to make the best kind of man.. I am 
proud of him as my friend and my cousin, and now you may suspect 
what you please.” 

“ But, my dear, why should not he fall in love with you? It would 
be the most proper, and also the most convenient thing in the world.” 

“T hate talking of falling in love ;—as though a woman has nothing 
else to think of whenever she sees a man.” 

“ A woman has nothing else to think of.” 

“ T have,—a great deal else. And so has he.” 

“ It’s quite out of the question on his part, then ? ” 

** Quite out of the question. I’m sure he likes me. I can sec it in 
his face, and hear it in his voice, and am so happy that it is so. But 
it isn’t in the way that you mean. Heaven knows that I may want 
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a friend some of these days, and I feel that I may trust to him. His 
feelings to me will be always those of a brother.” 

“Perhaps so. I have seen that fraternal love before under similar 
circumstances, and it has always ended in the same way.” 

“‘T hope it won’t end in any way between us.” 

“ But the joke is that this suspicion, as you call it,—which makes 
you so indignant,—is simply a suggestion that a thing should happen 
which, of all things in the world, would be the best for both of you.” 

“ But the thing wont happen, and therefore let there be an end of 
it. I hate the twaddle talk of love, whether it’s about myself or 
about any one else. It makes me feel ashamed of my sex, when I 
find that I cannot talk of myself to another woman without being 
supposed to be either in love, or thinking of love,—either looking for 
it or avoiding it. When it comes, if it comes prosperously, it’s a very 
good thing. But I for one can do without it, and I feel myself 
injured when such a state of things is presumed to be impossible.” 

“Tt is worth any one’s while to irritate you, because your indigna- 
tion is so beautiful.” 

“Tt is not beautiful tome; for I always feel ashamed afterwards of 
my own energy. And now, if you please, we wont say anything 
more about Mr. Will Belton.” 

‘May I not talk about him, even as the enterprising cousin ? ” 

“Certainly ; and in any other light you please. Do you know he 
seemed to think that he had known you ever so many years ago.” 
Clara, as she said this, did not look direct at her friend’s face; but 
still she could perceive that Mrs. Askerton was disconcerted. There 
came a shade of paleness over her face, and a look of trouble on her 
brow, and for a moment or two she made no reply. 

“ Did he?” she then said. ‘And when was that?” 

“T suppose it was in London. But, after all, I believe it was not 
you, but somebody whom he remembers to have been like you. He 

says that the lady was a Miss Vigo.” As she pronounced the name, 
Clara turned her face away, feeling instinctively that it would be kind 
to do so. 

“Miss Vigo!” said Mrs. Askerton at once; and there was that in 
the tone of her voice which made Clara feel that all was not right 
with her. ‘‘I remember that there were Miss Vigo’s; two of them, 
I think. I didn’t know that they were like me especially.” 

“ And he says that the one he remembers married a Mr. Berd- 
more.” 

“Married a Mr. Berdmore!” The tone of voice was still the same, 
and there was an evident struggle as though the woman was making 
a vehement effort to speak in her natural voice. Then Clara looked 
at her, feeling that if she abstained from doing so, the very fact of 
her so abstaining would be remarkable. There was the look of pain 
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on Mrs. Askerton’s brow, and her cheeks were still pale; but she 
smiled as she went on speaking. “I’m sure I’m flattered, for I 
remember that they were both considered beauties. Did he know 
anything more of her?” 

“No; nothing more.’ 

# There must have been some casual likeness I suppose.” Mrs. 
Askerton was a clever woman, and had by this time almost recovered 
her self-possession. Then there came a ring at the front door, and in 
another minute Mr. Belton was in the room. Mrs. Askerton felt that 
it was imperative on her to make some allusion to the conversa- 
tion which had just taken place, and dashed at the subject at once. 
“Clara tells me that I am exactly like some old friend of yours, Mr. 
Belton.” 

Then he looked at her closely as he answered her. “I have 
no right to say that she was my friend, Mrs. Askerton,” he said ; 
“indeed there was hardly what might be called an acquaintance 
between us; but you certainly are extremely like a certain Miss Vigo 
that I remember.” 

“I often wonder that one person isn’t more often found to be like 
another,” said Mrs. Askerton. 

“People often are like,” said he; “but not like in such a way as 
to give rise to mistakes as to identity. Now, I should have stopped 
you in the street and called you Mrs. Berdmore.” 

“Didn’t I once see or hear the name of Berdmore in this house ? ” 
asked Clara. 

Then that look of pain returned. Mrs. Askerton had succeeded in 
recovering the usual tone of her countenance ; but now she was once 
more disturbed. “I think I know the name,”’ said she. 

“T fancy that I have seen it in this house,” said Clara. 

“You may more likely have heard it, my dear. My memory is 
very poor, but if I remember rightly, Colonel Askerton did know a 
Captain Berdmore,—a long while ago, before he was married; and 
you may probably have heard him mention the name.” This did not 
quite satisfy Clara, but she said nothing more about it then. If there 
was a mystery which Mrs. Askerton did not wish to have explored, 
why should she explore it ? 

Soon after this Clara got up to go, and Mrs. Askerton, making another 
attempt to be cheerful, was almost successful. ‘So you’re going back 
into Norfolk on Saturday, Clara tells me. You are making a very 
short visit now that you’re come among us.” 

“It is a long time for me to be away from home. Farmers can 
hardly ever dare to leave their work. But in apis of my farm, I am 
talking of coming here again about Christmas.” 

“But you are going to have a farming establishment here too ?” 


“That will be nothing. Clara will look after that for me; will you 
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not?’ Then they went, and Belton had to consider how he would 
begin the work before him. He had some idea that too much preci- 
pitancy might do him an injury, but he hardly knew how to com- 
mence without coming to the point at once. When they were out 
together in the park, he went back at first to the subject of Mrs. 
Askerton. 

“T would almost have sworn they were one and the same woman,” 
he said. 

“ But you see that they are not.” 

“Tt’s not only the likeness, but the voice. It so chanced that I 
once saw that Miss Vigo in soine trouble. I happened to meet her 
in company with a man who was,—who was tipsy in fact, and T had 
to relieve her.” 

“ Dear me,—how disagreeable ! ” 

“Tt’s a long time ago, and there can’t be any harm in mentioning 
it now. It was the man she was going to marry, and whom she did 
marry.” 

“ What ;—the Mr. Berdmore ?” 

“Yes; he was often in that way. And there was a look about 
Mrs. Askerton just now so like the look of that Miss Vigo then, that 
I cannot get rid of the idea.” 

“They can’t be the same, as she was certainly a Miss Oliphant. 
And you hear, too, what she says.” 

“Yes ;—I heard what she said. You have known her long ?” 

“These two years.” 

“ And intimately ?” 

“Very intimately. She is our only neighbour ; and her being here 
has certainly been a great comfort tome. It is sad not having some 
woman near one that one can speak to ;—and then, I really do like 
her very much.” 

‘No doubt it’s all right.” 

“Yes; it’s all right,” said Clara. After that there was nothing 
more said about Mrs. Askerton, and Belton began his work. They 
had gone from the cottage, across the park, away from the house, up 
to a high rock which stood boldly out of the ground, from whence 
could be seen the sea on one side, and on the other a far tract of 
country almost away to the moors. And when they reached this spot 
they seated themselves. “There,” said Clara, “I consider this to be 
the prettiest spot in England.” 

“T haven’t seen all England,” said Belton. 

“ Don’t be so matter-of-fact, Will. I say it’s the prettiest in Eng- 
land, and you can’t contradict me.” 

“And I say you’re the prettiest girl in England, and you can’t 
contradict me.” 

This annoyed Clara, and almost made her feel that her paragon of 
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a cousin was not quite so perfect as she had represented him to be. 
“T see,” she said, “ that if I talk nonsense I’m to be punished.” 

“Ts it a punishment to you to know that I think you very hand- 
some ?”’ he said, turning round and looking full into her face. 

“Tt is disagreeable to me,—very, to have any such subject talked. 
about at all. What would you think if I began to pay you foolish 
personal compliments ?” 

“What I say isn’t foolish ; and there’s a great differ rence. Clara, 
I love you better than all the world put together.’ 

She now looked at him; but still she did not believe it. It could 
not be that after all her boastings she should have made so gross a 
blunder. “TI hope you do love me,” she said ; “ indeed, you are bound 
to do so, for you promised that you would be my brother” 

“ But that will not satisfy me now, Clara. Clara, I want to be 
your husband.” 

« Will!” she exclaimed. 

“ Now you know it all; and if I have been too sudden, I must beg 
your pardon.” 

“Oh, Will, forget that you have said this. Do not go on until 
everything must be over between us.” 

“Why should anything be over between us? Why should it be 
wrong in me to love you ?”’ 

“What will papa say ?” 

“Mr. Amedroz knows all about it already, and has given me his 
consent. I asked him directly I had made up my own mind, and he 
told me that I might go to you.” 

“ You have asked papa? Oh dear, oh dear, what am I to do?” 

“ Am I so odious to you then?” As he said this he got up from 
his seat and stood before her. He was a tall, well-built, handsome 
man, and he could assume a look and mien that were almost noble 
when he was moved as he was moved now. 

“Odious! Do you not know that I have loved you as my cousin, 
—that I have already learned to trust you as though you were really 
my brother? But this breaks it all.” 

“You cannot love me then as my wife ?”’ 

“No.” She pronounced the monosyllable alone, and then he 
walked away from her as though that one little word settled the 
question for him, now and for ever. He walked away from her, 
perhaps a distance of two hundred yards, as though the interview 
was over, and he were leaving her. She, as she saw him go, wished 
that he would return that she might say some word of comfort to 
him. Not that she could have said the only word that would have 
comforted him. At the first blush of the thing, at the first sound of 
the address which he had made to her, she had been angry with him. 
He had disappointed her, and she was indignant. But her anger 
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had already melted, and turned itself to ruth. She could not but 
love him better, in that he had loved her so well; but yet she could 
not love him with the love which he desired. 

But he did not leave her. When he had gone from her down the 
hill the distance that has been named, he turned back, and came up 
to her slowly. He had a trick of standing and walking with his 
thumbs fixed into the armholes of his waistcoat, while his large hands 
rested on his breast. He would always assume this attitude when he 
was assured that he was right in his views, and was eager to carry 
some point at issue. Clara already understood that this attitude 
signified his intention to be autocratic. He now came close up to her, 
and again stood over her, before he spoke. ‘ My dear,” he said, “ I 
have been rotigh and hasty in what I have said to you, and I have 
to ask you to pardon my want of manners.”’ 

“No, no, no,” she exclaimed. 

«But in a matter of so much interest to us both you will not let an 
awkward manner prejudice me.” 

“It is not that; indeed, it is not.” 

“Listen to me, dearest. It is true that I promised to be your 
brother, and I will not break my word unless I break it by your own 
sanction. I did promise to be your brother, but I did not know then 
how fondly I should come to love you. Your father, when I told him 
of this, bade me not to be hasty; but I am hasty, and I haven’t 
known how to wait. Tell me that I may come at Christmas for my 
answer, and I will not say a word to trouble you till then, I will be 
your brother, at any rate till Christmas.” 

“Be my brother always.” 

A black cloud crossed his brow as this request reached his ears. 
She was looking anxiously into his face, watching every turn in 
the expression of his countenance. ‘ Will you not let it wait till 
Christmas ?” he asked. 

She thought it would be cruel to refuse this request, and yet she 
knew that no such waiting could be of service to him. He had been 
awkward in his love-making, and was aware of it. He should have 
contrived this period of waiting for himself; giving her no option 
but to wait and think of it. He should have made no proposal, but 
have left her certain that such proposal was coming. In such case 
she must have waited,—and if good could have come to him from 
that, he might have received it. But, as the question was now 
presented to her, it was impossible that she should consent to wait. 
To have given such consent would have been tantamount to receiving 
him as her lover. _ She was therefore forced to be cruel. 

“Tt will be of no avail to postpone my answer, when I know what 
it must be. Why should there be suspense ? ” 

“You mean that it is impossible that you should love me ?” 
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“ Not in that way, Will.” 

“ And why not?” Then there was a pause. “ But I am a fool 
to ask such a question as that, and I should be worse than a fool were 
I to press it. It must then be considered as settled ? ” 

She got up and clung to his arm. “Oh, Will, do not look at me 
like that !” 

“Tt must then be considered as settled ?”’ he repeated. 

“Yes, Will, yes. Pray consider it as settled.”” He then sat down 
on the rock again, and she came and sat by him,—near to him, but 
not close as she had been before. She turned her eyes upon him, 
gazing on him, but did not speak to him; and he sat also without 
speaking for a while, with his eyes fixed upon the ground. “I 
suppose we may go back to the house ?” he said at last. 

“Give me your hand, Will, and tell me that you will still love me, 
—as your sister.” 

He gave her his hand. “If you ever want a brother’s care you 
shall have it from me,” he said. 

“‘ But not a brother’s love ?” 

“No. How can the two go together. I shan’t cease to love you, 
because my love is vain. Instead of making me happy it will make 
me wretched. That will be the only difference.” 

“‘T would give my life to make you happy, if that were possible.” 

“ You will not give me your life in the way that I would have it.” 
After that they walked in silence back to the house, and when he had 
opened the front door for her, he parted from her and stood alone 
under the porch, thinking of his misfortune. 


Cuaprer VI. 
SAFE AGAINST LOVE-MAKING ONCE AGAIN. 


For a considerable time Belton stood under the porch of the house 
thinking of what had happened to him, and endeavouring to steady 
himself under the blow which he had received. I do not know that 
he had been sanguine of success. Probably he had made to himself 
no assurances on the subject. But he was a man to whom failure, of 
itself, was intolerable. In any other event of life he would have told 
himself that he would not fail,—that he would persevere and conquer. 
He could imagine no other position as to which he could at once have 
been assured of failure, in any project on which he had set his heart. 
But as to this project it was so. He had been told that she could not 
love him,—that she could never love him ;—and he had believed her. 
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He had made his attempt and had failed ; and, as he thought of this, 
standing under the porch, he became convinced that life for him was 
altogether changed, and that he who had been so happy must now be 
a wretched man. 

He was still standing there when Mr. Amedroz came down into the 
hall, dressed for dinner, and saw his figure through the open doors. 
“Will,” he said, coming up to him, “it only wants five minutes to 
dinner.” Belton started and shook himself, as though he were 
shaking off a lethargy, and declared that he was quite ready. Then 
he remembered that he would be expected to dress, and rushed up 
stairs, three steps at a time, to his own room. When he came down, 
Clara and her father were already in the dining-room, and he joined 
them there. 

Mr. Amedroz, though he was not very quick in reading facts from 
the manners of those with whom he lived, had felt assured that things 
had gone wrong between Belton and his daughter. He had not as 
yet had a minute in which to speak to Clara, but he was certain that 
it was so. Indeed, it was impossible not to read terrible disappoint- 
ment and deep grief in the young man’s manner. He made no 
attempt to conceal it, though he did not speak of it. Through the 
whole evening, though he was alone for a while with the squire, 
and alone also for a time with Clara, he never mentioned or alluded 
to the subject of his rejection. But he bore himself as though he 
knew and they knew,—as though all the world knew, that he had 
been rejected. And yet he did not remain silent. He talked of 
his property and of his plans, and explained how things were to be 
done in his absence. Once only was there something like an allusion 
made to his sorrow. “But you will be here at Christmas?” said 
Mr. Amedroz, in answer to something which Belton had said as to 
work to be done in his absence. “I do not know how that may 
be now,” said Belton. And then they had all been silent. 

It was a terrible evening to Clara. She endeavoured to talk, but 
found it to be impossible. All the brightness of the last few days 
had disappeared, and the world seemed to her to be more sad and solemn 
than ever. She had no idea when she was refusing him that he 
would take it to heart as he had done. The question had come before 
her for decision so suddenly, that she had not, in fact, had time to 
think of this, as she was making her answer. All she had done was 
to feel that she could not be to him what he wished her to be. And 
even as yet she had hardly asked herself why she must be so steadfast 
in her refusal. But she had refused him steadfastly, and she did not 
for a moment think of reducing the earnestness of her resolution. It 
seemed to be manifest to her from his present manner, that he would 
never ask the question again; but she was sure, let it be asked ever 
so often, that it could not be answered in any other way. 
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Mr. Amedroz, not knowing why it was so, became cross and 
querulous and scolded his daughter. To Belton, also, he was captious, 
making little difficulties, and answering him with petulance. This 
the rejected lover took with most extreme patience, as though such a 
trifling annoyance had no effect in adding anything to his misery. 
He still held his purpose of going on the Saturday, and was still 
intent on work which was to be done before he went ; but it seemed 
that he was satisfied to do everything now as a duty, and that the 
enjoyment of the thing, which had heretofore been so conspicuous, 
was over. 

At last they separated, and Clara, as was her wont, went up to her 
father’s room. “Papa,” she said, “ what is all this about Mr. Belton ?” 

“ All what, my dear ? what do you mean ?” 

“ He has asked me to be,—to be his wife; and has told me that he 
came with your consent.” 

« And why shouldn’t he have my consent? What is there amiss 
with him? Why shouldn’t you marry him if he likes you? You 
seemed, I thought, to be very fond of him.” 

This surprised Clara more than anything. She could hardly have 
told herself why, but she would have thought that such a proposition 
from her cousin would have made her father angry,—unreasonably 
angry ;—angry with him for presuming to have such an idea; but 
now it seemed that he was going to be angry with her for not accept- 
ing her cousin out of hand. 

“Yes, papa; I am fond of him; but not like that. I did not 
expect that he would think of me in that way.” 

‘But why shouldn’t he think of you? It would be a very good 
marriage for you as far as money is concerned.” 

‘You would not have me marry any one for that reason ;—would 
you, papa?” 

“But you seemed to like him. Well; of course I can’t make you 
like him. I meant to do for the best; and when he came to me as 
he did, I thought he was behaving very handsomely, and very much 
like a gentleman.” 

“ T am sure he would do that.” 

“ And if I could have thought that this place would be your 
home when I am gone, it would have made me very happy ;—very 
happy.” 

She now came and stood close to him and took his hand. “I hope, 
papa, you do not make yourself uneasy about me. I shall do very 
well. I’m sure you can’t want me to go away and leave you.” 

“‘ How will you do very well? I’m sure I don’t know. And if 
your aunt Winterfield means to provide for you, it would only be 
kind in her to let me know it, so that I might not have the anxiety 
always on my mind.” 
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Clara knew well enough what was to be the disposition of her 
aunt’s property, but she could not tell her father of that now. She 
almost felt that it was her duty to do so, but she could not bring 
herself to do it. She could only beg him not to be anxious on her 
behalf, making vague assurances that she would do very well. “And 
you are determined not to change your mind about Will?” he said 
at last. 

“T shall not change my mind about that, papa, certainly,” she 
answered. Then he turned away from her, and she saw that he was 
displeased. 

When alone, she was forced to ask herself why it was that she was 
so certain. Alas! there could in truth be no doubt on that subject 
in her own mind. When she sat down resolved to give herself an 
answer, there was no doubt. She could not love her cousin, Will 
Belton, because her heart belonged to Captain Aylmer. 

But she knew that she had received nothing in exchange for her 
heart. He had been kind to her on that journey to Taunton, when 
the agony arising from her brother’s death had almost crushed her. 
He had often been kind to her on days before that,—so kind, so soft 
in his manners, approaching so nearly to the little tendernesses of 
incipient love-making, that the idea of regarding him as her lover 
had of necessity forced itself upon her. But in nothing had he gone 
beyond those tendernesses, which need not imperatively be made to 
mean anything, though they do often mean so much. It was now 
two years since she had first thought that Captain Aylmer was the 
most perfect gentleman she knew, and nearly two years since 
Mrs. Winterfield had expressed to her a hope that Captain Aylmer 
might become her husband. She had replied that such a thing was 
impossible,—as any girl would have replied, and had in consequence 
treated Captain Aylmer with all the coolness which she had been able 
to assume whenever she was in company with him in her aunt’s pre- 
sence. Nor was it natural to her to be specially gracious to a man 
under such trying circumstances even when no Mrs. Winterfield was 
there to behold. And so things-had gone on. Captain Aylmer had 
now and again made himself very pleasant to her,—at certain trying 
periods of joy or trouble almost more than pleasant. But nothing had 
come of it, and Clara had told herself that Captain Aylmer had no 
special feeling in her favour. She had told herself this, ever since 
that journey together from Perivale to Taunton ; but never till now 
had she also confessed to herself what was her own case. 

She made a comparison between the two men. Her cousin Will 
was, she thought, the more generous, the more energetic,—perhaps 
by nature the man of the higher gifts. In person he was undoubtedly 
the superior. He was full of noble qualities ;—forgetful of self, 
industrious, full of resources, a very man of men, able to command, 
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eager in doing work for others’ good and his own,—a man altogether 
uncontaminated by the coldness and selfishness of the outer world. 
But he was rough, awkward, but indifferently educated, and with few 
of those tastes which to Clara Amedroz were delightful. He could 
not read poetry to her, he could not tell her of what the world of 
literature was doing now or of what it had done in times past. He 
knew nothing of the inner world of worlds which governs the world. 
She doubted whether he could have told her who composed the 
existing cabinet, or have given her the name of a single bishop 
beyond the see in which his own parish was situated. But Captain 
Aylmer knew everybody, and had read everything, and understood, 
as though by instinct, all the movements of the world in which 
he lived. 

But what mattered any such comparison? Even though she should 
be able to prove to herself beyond the shadow of a doubt that her 
cousin Will was of the two the fitter to be loved,—the one more 
worthy of her heart,—no such proof could alter her position. Love 
does not go by worth. She did not love her cousin as she must love 
any man to whom she could give her hand,—and, alas! she did 
love that other man. 

On this night I doubt whether Belton did slumber with that 
solidity of repose which was usual to him. At any rate, before he 
came down in the morning he had found time for sufficient thought, 
and had brought himself to a resolution. He would not give up the 
battle as lost. To his thinking there was something weak and almost 
mean in abandoning any project which he had set before himself. 
He had been awkward, and he exaggerated to himself his own awk- 
wardness. He had been hasty, and had gone about his task with 
inconsiderate precipitancy. It might be that he had thus destroyed 
all his chance of success. But, as he said to himself, “he would 
never say die, as long as there was a puff of breath left to him.” He 
would not mope, and hang down his head, and wear the willow. 
Such a state of things would ill suit either the roughness or the 
readiness of his life. No! He would bear like a man the disap- 
pointment which had on this occasion befallen him, and would return 
at Christmas, and once more try his fortune. 

At breakfast, therefore, the cloud had passed from his brow. 
When he came in, he found Clara alone in the room, and he simply 
shook hands with her after his ordinary fashion. He said nothing of 
yesterday, and almost succeeded in looking as though yesterday had 
been in no wise memorable. She was not so much at her ease, but 
she also received some comfort from his demeanour. Mr. Amedroz 
came down almost immediately, and Belton soon took an opportunity 


of saying that he would be back at Christmas if Mr. Amedroz would 
receive him. 
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“Certainly,” said the squire. “I thought it had been all settled.” 

“So it was ;—till I said a word yesterday which foolishly seemed 
to unsettle it. But I have thought it over again, and I find that I 
can manage it.” 

“We shall be so glad to have you!” said Clara. 

«And I shall be equally glad to come. They are already at work, 
sir, about the sheds.” 

“Yes; I saw the carts full of bricks go by,” said the squire, 
querulously. “TI didn’t know there was to be any brickwork. You 
said you would have it made of deal slabs with oak posts.” 

“You must have a foundation, sir. I propose to carry the brick- 
work a foot and a half above the ground.” 

“JT suppose you know best. Only that kind of thing is so very 
ugly.” 

“Tf you find it to be ugly after it is done, it shall be pulled down 
again.” 

“No ;—it can never come down again.” 

“Tt can ;—and it shall, if you don’t like it. I never think any- 
thing of changes like that.” 

“T think they'll be very pretty!” said Clara. 

“T dare say,” said the squire; “but at any rate it won’t make 
much difference tome. I shan’t be here long to see them.” 

This was rather melancholy; but Belton bore up even against 
this, speaking cheery words, and expressing bright hopes,—so that 
it seemed, both to Clara and to her father, that he had in a great 
measure overcome the disappointment of the preceding day. It. was 
probable that he was a man not prone to be deeply sensitive in 
such matters for any long period. The period now had certainly not 
been long, and yet Will Belton was alive again. 

Immediately after breakfast there occurred a little incident. which 
was not without its effect upon them all. There came up on the 
drive, immediately before the front door, under the custody of a boy, 
a cow. It was an Alderney cow, and any man or woman at all 
understanding in cows, would at once have perceived that this cow 
was perfect in her kind. Her eyes were mild, and soft, and bright. 
Her legs were like the legs of a deer; and in her whole gait and 
demeanour she almost gave the lie to her own name, asserting herself 
to have sprung from some more noble origin among the woods, than 
may be supposed to be the origin of the ordinary domestic cow,— 
a useful animal, but heavy in its appearance, and seen with more 
pleasure at some little distance than at close quarters. But this 
cow was graceful in its movements, and almost tempted one to regard 
her as the far-off descendant of the elk or the antelope. 

“ What’s that?” said Mr. Amedroz, who having no cows of his 
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own, was not pleased to see one brought up in that way before his 
hall door. ‘“There’s somebody’s cow come here.” 

Clara understood it in a moment; but she was pained, and said 
nothing. Had the cow come without any such scene as that of 
yesterday, she would have welcomed the animal with all cordiality, 
and would have sworn to her cousin that the cow should be cherished 
for his sake. But after what had passed it was different. How was 
she to take any present from him now ? 

But Belton faced the difficulty without any bashfulness or apparent 
regret. “I told you I would give you a cow,” said he; “and here 
she is.” 

“What can she want with a cow?” said Mr. Amedroz. 

“JT am sure she wants one very much. At any rate she won’t 
refuse the present from me ; will you, Clara ?” 

What could she say? “Not if papa will allow me to keep it.” 

“ But we’ve no place to put it!” said the squire. ‘ We haven’t 
got grass for it!” 

“There’s plenty of grass,” said Belton. ‘Come, Mr. Amedroz ; 
I’ve made a point of getting this little creature for Clara, and you 
mustn’t stand in the way of my. gratification.” Of course he was 
successful, and of course Clara thanked him with tears in her eyes. . 

The next two days passed by without anything special to mark 
them, and then the cousin was to go. During the period of Ifis visit 
he did not see Colonel Askerton, nor did he again see Mrs. Askerton. 
He went to the cottage once, with the special object of returning the 
Colonel’s call; but the master was out, and he was not specially 
invited in to see the mistress. He said nothing more to Clara about 
her friends, but he thought of the matter more than once, as he was 
going about the place, and became aware that he would like to ascertain 
whether there was a mystery, and if so, what was its nature. He 
knew that he did not like Mrs. Askerton, and he felt also that 
Mrs. Askerton did not like him. This was, as he thought, unfortu- 
nate ; for might it not be the case that in the one matter which was 
to him of so much importance, Mrs. Askerton might have considerable 
influence over Clara. 

During these days nothing special was said between him and Clara. 
The last evening passed over without anything to brighten it, or to 
make it memorable. Mr. Amedroz, in his passive, but gently querulous 
way, was sorry that Belton was going to leave him, as his cousin had 
been the creation of some new excitement for him; but he said 
nothing on the subject ; and when the time for going to bed had come, 
he bade his guest farewell with some languid allusion to the pleasure 
which he would have in seeing him again at Christmas. Belton was 
to start very early in the morning,—before six, and of course he was 
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prepared to take leave also of Clara. But she told him very gently, 
so gently that her father did not hear it, that she would be up to give 
him a cup of coffee before he went. 

“Oh no,” he said. 

“But I shall. I won’t have you go without seeing you out of the 
door.” 

And on the following morning she was up before him. She hardly 
understood, herself, why she was doing this. She knew that it should 
be her object to avoid any further special conversation on that subject 
which they had discussed up among the rocks. She knew that she 
could give him no comfort, and that he could give none to her. It 
would seem that he was willing to let the remembrance of the scene 
pass away, so that it should be as though it had never been; and 
surely it was not for her to disturb so salutary an arrangement! But 
yet she was up to bid him God speed as he went. She could not bear,— 
so she excused the matter to herself,—she could not bear to think that 
he should regard her as ungrateful. She knew all that he had done 
for them. She had perceived that the taking of the land, the building 
of the sheds, the life which he had contrived in so short a time to 
throw into the old place, had all come from a desire on his part to do 
good to those in whose way he stood by family arrangements made 
almost before his birth ; and she longed to say to him one word of 
thanks. And had he not told her,—once in the heat of his disap- 
pointment; for then at that moment, as Clara said to herself, she 
supposed that he must have been in some measure disappointed,—had 
he not even then told her that when she wanted a brother’s care, a 
brother’s care should be given to her by him? Was she not there- 
fore bound to do for him what she would do for a brother ? 

She, with her own hands, brought the coffee into the little breakfast 
parlour, and handed the cup into his hands. The gig, which had 
come overnight from Taunton, was not yet at the door, and there was 
a minute or two during which they must speak to each other. Who 
has not seen some such girl when she has come down early, without 
the full completeness of her morning toilet, and yet nicer, fresher, 
prettier to the eye of him who is so favoured, than she has ever been 
in more formal attire? And what man who has been so favoured has 
not loved her who has so favoured him, even though he may not pre- 
viously have been enamoured as deeply as poor Will Belton ? 

“This is so good of you,” he said. 

“T wish I knew how to be good to you,” she answered,—not 
meaning to trench upon dangerous ground, but feeling, as the words 
came from her, that she had doneso. ‘ You have been so good to us, 
so very good to papa, that we owe you everything. I am so grateful 
to you for saying that you will come back at Christmas.” 
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He had resolved that he would refrain from further love-making 
- till the winter; but he found it very hard to refrain when so addressed. 
To take her in his arms, and kiss her twenty times, and swear that he 
would never let her go,—to claim her at once savagely as his own, 
that was the line of conduct to which temptation prompted him. How 
could she look at him so sweetly, how could she stand before him, 
ministering to him, with all her pretty maidenly charms brought so 
close to him, without intending that he should love her? But he 
did refrain. ‘ Blood is thicker than water,” said he. ‘That’s the real 
reason why I first came.” 

“T understand that quite, and it is that feeling that makes you so 
good. But I’m afraid you are spending a great deal of money here, 
—and all for our sakes.” 

“Not at all. I shall get my money back again. And if I didn’t, 
what then? I’ve plenty of money. It is not money that I want.” 

She could not ask him what it was that he did want, and she was 


obliged therefore to begin again. ‘“ Papa will look forward so to the 
winter now.” 


“ And so shall I.” 

“ But you must come for longer then ;—you won’t go away at the 
end of a week ? Say that you won’t.” 

“Tl see about it. I can’t tell quite yet. You'll write me a line 
to say when the shed is finished, won’t you ?”’ 

“That I will, and I'll tell you how Bessey goes on.” Bessey was 
the cow. ‘I will be so very fond of her. She'll come to me for 
apples already.” 

Belton thought that he would go to her, wherever she might be, 
even if he were to get no apples. “It’s all cupboard love with them,” 
he said. “T’ll tell you what I'll do ;—when I come, I’ll bring you a 
dog that will follow you without thinking of apples.” Then the gig 
was heard on the gravel before the door, and Belton was forced to go. 
For a moment he reflected whether, as her cousin, it was not his duty 
to kiss her. It was a,matter as to which he had doubt,—as is the case 
with many male cousins ; but ultimately he resolved that if he kissed 
her at all, he would not kiss her in that light, and so he again refrained. 
“‘Good-bye,” he said, putting out his great hand to her. 

“Good-bye, Will, and God bless you.” I almost think he might 
have kissed her, asking himself no questions as to the light in which 
it was done. 

As he turned from her he saw the tears in her eyes, and as he sat in 
the gig thinking of them other tears came into his own. By heaven, 
he would have her yet! He was a man who had not read much of 
romance. To him all the imagined mysteries of passion had not been 
made common by the perusal of legions of love stories ;—but still he 
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knew enough of the game to be aware that women had been won in 
spite, as it were, of their own teeth. He knew that he could not now 
run away with her, taking her off by force; but still he might con- 
quer her will by his own. As he remembered the tears in her eyes, 
and the tone of her voice, and the pressure of her hand, and the gra- 
titude that had become tender in its expression, he could not but think 
that he would be wise to love her still. Wise or foolish, he did love her 
still ; and it should not be owing to fault of his if she did not become 
his wife. As he drove along he saw little of the Quantock hills, little 
of the rich Somersetshire pastures, little of the early beauty of the 
August morning. He saw nothing but her eyes, moistened with bright 
tears, and before he reached Taunton he had rebuked himself with 
many revilings in that he had parted from her and had not kissed 
her. 

Clara stood at the door watching the gig till it was out of sight,— 
watching it as well as her tears would allow. What a grand cousin 
he was! Had it not been a pity,—a thousand pities,—that that 
grievous episode should have come to mar the brotherly love, the 
sisterly confidence, which might otherwise have been so perfect. be- 
tween them? But perhaps it might all be well yet. Clara knew, or 
thought that she knew, that men and women differed in their appre- 
ciation of love. She, having once loved, could not change. Of that 
she was sure. Her love might be fortunate or unfortunate. It might 
be returned, or it might simply be her own, to destroy all hope of 
happiness for her on earth. But whether it were this or that, whether 
productive of good or evil, the love itself could not be changed. But 
with men she thought it might be different. Her cousin, doubtless, 
had been sincere in the full sincerity of his heart when he made his 
offer. And had she accepted it,—had she been able to accept it,— 
she believed that he would have loved her truly and constantly. Such 
was his nature. But she also believed that love with him, unrequited 
love, would have no enduring effect, and that he had already resolved, 
with equal courage and wisdom, to tread this short-lived passion out 
beneath his feet. One night had sufficed to him for that treading out. 
As she thought of this the tears ran plentifully down her cheek ; and 
going again to her room she remained there crying till it was time for 
her to wipe away the marks of her weeping, that she might go to her 
father. 

But she was very glad that Will bore it so well ;—very glad! Her 
cousin was safe against love-making once again. 

AntHony TROLLOPE. 

















: GLIMPSES OF THE LEVANT:' 


Our knowledge of a large portion of the Levant is still singularly 
fragmentary. The islands that strew the A‘gean and Carpathian 
Seas have been but partially visited by travellers, and if we would gain 
a tolerably complete notion of a region which, for us moderns, has 
innumerable sources of undying interest, we must be content to wade 
through many books in diverse languages, often written by men who 
had a special object: sometimes by a wealthy tourist, who wanted 
previous knowledge to enlarge and sharpen his powers of observa- 
tion. Mr. Newton’ s present work is a worthy addition to the 
information we possess as to the more northern part of the Levant. 
The chief purposes of his mission thither were, as is well known, to 
prosecute researches in the twin departments of archeology and art, 
and to enrich our National Collection with the fruits of his expected 
discoveries. His success in the first of these objects we may learn 
from his own pleasant narrative ; of the result of the second all may 
judge by a visit to the squalid sheds which fill the intercolumnia- 
tions of the portico of the British Museum—up to this time the only 
shrine the nation has found for some of the most precious monuments 
of art it has become heir to. Although the primary value of these 
volumes lies in their affording a clear and learned record of the 
author’s investigations and discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, 
Branchidz, and the other places he visited, it is not addressed solely 
to the scholar, who will best find his account in Mr. Newton’s 
former work.” On the contrary, it is full of matter interesting and 
suggestive to all; and the racy original form of letters or a journal 
having been wisely retained, it will be found on the whole very 
delightful reading. However, it is just this desultory form, so agree- 
able in perusal, that makes it here difficult to convey an adequate 
notion of the multifarious contents of the book. We willingly follow 
the author everywhere: stand by at his excavations ; start with him 
on his impromptu excursions ; join in his chibouk with this solemn 
old Turkish agha, or in his chat with that inquisitive young Greek 
muleteer. Even at the outset, we like to watch his discovery of the 
temple and oracle of Amphiaraos, and to linger and dream in that 
secluded glen on the shores of the Euripus, where the mythic warrior 
seer, prescient of his fate, sank in the yawning earth with panoply 
and chariot. But we have to hasten on to Constantinople, and thence 


(1) Travets AND Discovertes IN THE Levant. By C. T. Newton, M.A., Keeper 
of the Antiquities in the British Museum. With numerous Illustrations. Day and 
Son. London. 1865. 

(2) “A History of Discoveries,” &c. Day and Son. 1862, 
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by Smyrna to Mytilene, the seat of Mr. Newton’s vice-consulship, 
and his principal head-quarters during a nearly eight years’ residence 
in the Levant. And here, in Lesbos, the birthland of Alexus and 
Sappho, with its broken rocky summits, its hill-sides clad with olives, 
its chestnut glades, and ravines with rushing torrents, its tercbinthine 
pine-woods, sighed through by olian winds and haunted by the 
fallow deer, its rugged shores and great, land-locked silent bays,—who 
would not gladly have been H. B. M.’s vice-consul, whose govern- 
ment commission might have been endorsed by Lord Stratford nearly 
in the words of Tiberius’s passport to his favourite Mytilenzan, “If 
any one would injure Potamon, the son of Lesbonax, let him consider 
whether he will be strong enough to wage war with me?” A pasha 
almost at our beck, smiling archbishops, obsequious Greeks, their doors 
ever open to the Briton in authority; and then such rides through 
the magnificent scenery, with pic-nic breakfasts under shadowy planes, 
from which the climbing vines seem ready to cast their clusters into 
our lap; lambs roasted whole, in Homeric fashion; rosy Lesbian 
wine ; melons, caviare, coffee, and chibouks! Are we in Paradise, or 
in the garden of the Hesperides? It may be so, but neither is with- 
out its snake. Your consul has duties to perform that make his 
post no sinecure, and obligations not of the most exalted kind. To 
counteract Turkish official faithlessness and Greek intrigue, and to 
bear from both sides the ill-suppressed signs of religious bigotry and 
hate ; to adjudicate in the case of every scoundrel who makes out a 
doubtful claim to British protection; to have to invoke all the 
thunders of the reigning “ Great Elchi” at Stamboul, to avenge the 
clamorous wrongs of some Ionian, to whom a Turk has given a 
probably well-deserved thrashing,—these are some of the little 
sources of irritation which, recurring constantly, and through a series 
of years, try the temper of a Levantine consul, and make him hail 
the day of his deliverance. 


** People in England,” says Mr. Newton, ‘‘ wonder how it is that, after a long 
residence in the East, Europeans become so suspicious, jealous, and generally 
cantankerous. But they forget that the Englishman in the Levant is doomed 
to pass his life surrounded by people who may be described by the ever-recurring 
phrase applied by Darius to his enemies in the Behistoun inscription, ‘ and he 
was a liar.’ The very air in Turkey seems impregnated with lies.” 


But the Mytileniotes happen to have an especial ill-renown even 
amongst their fellow Greeks, with whom their name is a by-word for 
low cunning and sharp dealing. Their superior intelligence and 
wealth seem to have reacted on each other perniciously. Nor is this 
quite difficult to explain, since the uncertain yield of the olive crops, 
which are the chief source of income to the landholder, drives him 
into usurious speculations with his money, to indemnify him for the 
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losses caused by the barren years (two out of three on the average), 
and the mal-administration of justice affords him tempting opportu- 
nities to defraud his creditors. Altogether the morals of the wealthier 
natives may be estimated at about their ancient standard. The ladies, 
being mewed up almost as jealously as their fair Turkish neighbours, 
find means to resent the treatment. They are seldom seen out of 
doors, although 


‘* Occasionally they come out of their cage to take a walk of a summer’s 
evening, when they gather together on the sea-shore, and strut about in Smyrna 
finery, redolent of musk, vain as peacocks, and almost shriller in their cackling. 
. . . « They have well-cut features, but there is something mean in the whole 
character of the face; and I found more to remind me of the old classical type 
in the massive grandeur of the Roman contadina.”’ 
































But the Mytileniotes are not without aspirations, nor are their 
great natural abilities entirely misapplied ; for, probably from mixed 
motives, they have laboured to promote education in their island. 
The high school is well conducted. Some of the masters have been 
able scholars, educated at Athens and the German universities; and 
while the boys become well versed in Homer and Plato, the young 
ladies are taught to study St. Chrysostom and—Moliére. The Greeks 
thrive well at Mytilene, but the Turkish population, now reduced to 

' about a fourth of the whole, is dwindling gradually away. In the in- 
terior of the island the life is of the simplest ; but it may be satisfactory 
to learn that the habitations even of the peasantry are scrupulously F 
clean, and that the traveller may accept the proffered bed without 
a shudder. 

Mr. Newton found but little to remind him of the splendour of the 
ancient city. In and around the mean, narrow-streeted (yet we 
fancy not unpicturesque) town which usurps its name and partly its 
site, scarcely a foundation-wall tells of the city where Pittacus ruled, 
which Pompey re-edified, and upon which Trajan lavished his wealth. 
The citadel, built out of the ruins, owes its existence to the Genoese 
Gateluzzi, who gained possession of the island by one of those adven- 
turous exploits which fill the history of the contest of East and West 
in the middle ages, and make it one great romance. Allied with the 
Palxologi, and their nominal vassals, the Gateluzzi held the island for 
more than a century, and only yielded it at length to the all-conquering 
Mahomet IT. Even the remainder of the island is remarkably destitute 
of classic remains. A visit to Eresos—Ereso, the (disputed ) birthplace ¢ 
of Sappho—scarvely rewarded the zealous antiquarian, though the ride 
thither and back must have been highly enjoyable, and the animal man, 
at all events, was comforted by the rural but succulent supper provided 
by the primate of the place. To this day the bread of Eresos sup- 
ports its ancient reputation. The landscape around is of surpassing 
beauty, and the costume of the women is almost antique in its grace 
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and simplicity. Mr. Newton frequently remarks on the pictorial 
character of the female dresses in this island and in Rhodes, in form, 
colour, and material; but, alas! already ten years ago, the “ Man- 
chester prints,” those well-known harbingers to the Gentiles of a truer 
civilisation, and models of a-purer taste, had already made their 
ominous appearance ; “‘and,”’ says Mr. Newton, of a village not very far 
from Rhodes, “there was a corresponding change in the manners of 
the people; they danced here too, but the scene was less idyllic.” 

Rhodes lies but one hundred miles or so south of Mytilene, yet it 
seems to belong to another zone. Already the nearer neighbourhood 
of Africa seems to make itself felt. The palm appears beside the 
pine, and the wheat-producing, but often waterless and earthquake- 
riven soil has no counterpart in Mytilene. Very interesting are the 
author’s notes of Rhodes and its people, and very graphic and careful 
his description of the city and castle. The first sight of the renowned 
fortress of the Knights is powerfully impressive. 


** When walking round its walls we recognise on every bastion and tower the 
names and escutcheons of Grand Masters famous in the annals of its two sieges ; 
when after winding our way through gateways still defended by drawbridge and 
portcullis, we find ourselves in that long and lonely street where the auberges of 
the knights stand side by side, still wearing on their richly-sculptured fronts 
the proud insignia of the order, the heart would indeed _be dead to all sympathies 
which could remain unmoyed in the presence of those time-honoured monu- 
ments of Christian valour. So absorbing indeed is the charm of the first 
impression, so completely does it fill our imagination, that we forget for awhile 
the interest which belongs to Rhodes as the site of one of the great maritime 
republics of the ancient world.” 


Through Mr. Newton’s description, and by aid of the plan given, 
and of the admirable etchings of points historically and pictorially 
interesting, the fancy is helped to form a lively presentment of the 
aspect of the city. The “long and lonely street” is the Strada dei 
Cavalieri: yet unchanged in its marked medieval character. All 
around, the stone-wrought fleurs-de-lys and the arms of Emeri 
d’Amboyse and Villiers de l’Isle Adam meet the eye; and over the 
portal of the English Lodge the lions of the Plantagenets. Upon 
the broad walls of the fortress lie brazen guns bearing the insignia of 
the house of Valois, their vents protected from the weather by 
cuirasses from the knightly arsenal. Both here and in the Castle of 
St. Peter at Budrum, masses of gunpowder stored by the knights lie 
like a sleeping volcano in the vaults below. Perhaps it was part 
of this that in 1856 caused the sad explosion which obliterated the 
ancient church of St. John in the Rhodian citadel. Mr. Newton 
considers Rhodes, Lindus, and other fortified places in the Levant, to 
afford evidence that here, on the limits of Christendom, in the fifteenth 
century, military architecture had made a further advance than in 
Europe. At Lindus the remains of the order abound, and seated on 
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_the same crag where the probably Cyclopean citadel stood when 
Homer sang. 

The scenery of Rhodes is less grand in its forms than that of 
Mytilene. Yet parts of it are very fine, and of the views towards the 
mainland glorious. I cannot avoid quoting a short passage in which 
the author compares the landscape of the Bosporus with that of the 
islands generally :— 


‘* The scenery of the Bosporus has not the severe and sculpturesque grandeur 
of the Archipelago. The land-locked bays rarely enlivened by a sail; the storm- 
beaten headlands, and treeless iron-bound coasts; the mountains rising from 
the long levelled line of the seaward horizon, and relieved on the deep blue 
ground of the sky, like metopes on a temple; all these features are wanting 
in the scenery of the Bosporus, which, in its exquisite finish, reminded me of 
some of the backgrounds in the early Italian pictures.” 

But among the most fertile remarks in these volumes are those 
suggested to the author by observing, in the habits of the present 
population of the Archipelago, inate, manners, and superstitious 
observances derived from the pagan period. These and other notices 
of the people and their ways, scattered throughout his letters, will 
be appreciated in the right quarter, where it will only be regretted 
that the special objects Mr. Newton had in view, and perhaps the 
unfavourable period of his sojourn (during the Crimean war), pre- 
vented their being more numerous. Many precious jewels of legend, 
poetry, and perhaps of music (although that heard by Mr. Newton 
only excruciated him), must still, from the pre-Christian time, lie 
hidden in the islands, where a theory’ pushed to the extreme by 
Fallmerayer will scarcely apply. But soon these treasures will have 
irrecoverably vanished. Schools are springing up, the wealthier 
classes are introducing European habits, and it will not be long 
before the peasantry, becoming ashamed of their indigenous and 
ancestral traditions, will put on wisdom with the last new “Turkey 
red” from Leeds. Something, indeed, is being done by persevering 
Germans, and even by Hellenes themselves, in collecting popular 
legends, songs, proverbs, and traces of antique customs in the 
peninsula, and it is to be hoped in the islands as well. But little 
had come to light to fill the gap existing since Fauriel’s day until 
the late appearance of J. G. von Hahn’s collection of Marchen and 
C. Wachsmuth’s admirable little essay, “Das alte Griechenland im 
Neuen,” which last suffices to show how rich a vein of ore lies yet 

(1) Colonel Leake had already in the early part of this century remarked the number 
of Slavic local names in the interior of Greece. But Jacob Philip Fallmerayer was 
the first to propound the theory of a totally “Slavinisirtes Griechenland.”’ This he 
supported with surprising plausibility and many ingenious arguments: so that the 
reader is finally left in the comfortless belief that in the greater part of Hellas proper 
the Hellenic’ element is next to nothing; and that the Greeks of Byron and later 


Philhellenes are simply Slavonians, Bulgarians, Wallachs, and Arnaouts. Howev rer, it is 
well known that Mr. Finlay’s great work strongly bears out this view. 
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unwrought. But to prosecute such a work successfully, so rare a 
combination of favourable conditions, personal and external, is 
requisite, that there never can be too many labourers in the field. 

In Mytilene Mr. Newton found the ancient custom of ¢yxoiunate or 
incubation in full force, where the Panagia (Holy Virgin) of Ayasso 
invariably cures all sick and insane who are left to pass the night of 
Saturday in her church. Both at Rhodes and Mytilene the custom 
prevails of sticking gold coins on the faces of the pictures of the 
Panagia and the saints, and hanging votive offerings thereon.’ The 
distribution of cakes and comfits at modern Greek funerals is evi- 
dently a relic of a well-known antique observance ; as is the practice 
of pouring out libations at the tomb. The sea-caves, streams, and 
hills are still haunted by the Aneraides or Naraides (Nereides), boding 
death to the unlucky peasant who sees them. They bear also the 
deprecatory name of kalais archontissais, “ beautiful,” or rather “ good 
ladies ;” and, indeed, share all the functions of our own “ good 
people.” For forty-two days after the birth of a child the doors are 
carefully closed at sunset, lest these nymphs should enter and bear it 
away. The belief in vampyrism is universal, and Mr. Newton was 
witness of an amusing ceremony for the disvampyrising of a woman 
who would not lie quiet in her grave. Upon this ghastly subject a 
curious chapter might be written.” 


The Rhodians are utterly averse from any portrayal of their 
persons. The superstition to which this is owing is, however, 
common enough throughout Europe. Perhaps one of the quaintest 
instances is that given by Choiseul-Gouffier. Seeing for the first 
time in the Turkish garrison at Koron some Arnaouts, whose barbaric 
and gorgeous array was at that time new to Western Europeans, he 
wished to sketch some of them, but found that it was to be attempted 


(1) It is remarkable that this mode of doing honour is found elsewhere in the East 
very differently applied. Mr. Lane tells us the Ghazeeyehs, or dancing girls, at Cairo, 
are frequently rewarded by the enamoured bystanders with little gold coins, which, 
wetted with the tongue, are stuck upon the forehead, cheeks, and lips (friends of mine 
add the breast and arms) of these enchantresses. 

(2) It appears that the appellation by, which the vampyre is known in Crete, 
katakhands, extends also to Rhodes; whereas, as is well known, the name otherwise 
universal with the Greeks is, with many slight local variations, vrokdlakds or vurviilakas 
(BovpBobdraxas). In the Epirote and Illyrian provinces it is vérvolak. Von Hahn 
accepts the usual derivation from poppodtnn or poppodu«ciov, but the term rudkodlak or 
udkodlak, prevalent throughout the Slavonian Turkish provinces (in the Romanian also 
murony), would seem to imply a Slavonian origin. The origin of the ghastly superstition 
itself we must probably seek in a remoter era than that of the formation of the 
Slavonic or even of the Hellenic tribes. The Jamia and striz would seem to be but 
distant cousins of the Jilith of the Hebrews, and the rakshasas of Sanscrit literature. In 
Germany, and even in England, there were traces of a similar superstition during the 
middle ages. Perhaps chap. xxxvi. of Pashley’s “Travels in Crete,’ with its notes, 
contains as good a general account as may be found of all that is known on the subject. 


Von Hahn (“Albanesische Studien”) gives the form of the superstition among the 
Albanian tribes. 
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. only at the risk of his life. “Un de ces misérables,” says the old 
French peer, “qui pour un sequin auroit assassiné dix personnes, 
me fit repondre que, pour tout |’or du monde il ne consentiroit pas 4 
laisser ainsi prendre sa figure, et que je serois bien effrayé quand au 
jour du jugement, tous les petits hommes que produisoit mon crayon, 
viendroient me demander leurs Ames.” 

Blood-feuds are perpetuated in the Levant. A startling case came 
under Mr. Newton’s observation shortly after his arrival at Rhodes, 
where for some time he acted for the absent consul. A native of the 
Isle of Cassos had been condemned to death—as many thought 
unjustly—for a murder committed two years before. Intervention 
in his behalf at the Porte was forestalled by the son of the deceased, 
who procured a firman ordering immediate execution. At the solemn 
promulgation of this death-warrant it was necessary to have the open 
assent of each member of the family of the murdered man to render 
its fulfilment legal. The family, consisting of the aged mother, the 
widow, a grown-up son and daughter, and two younger children 
‘Stood in a line at the end of the room, like a row of masked and muffled 
figures on the ancient Greek stage. . . . They were all in deep mourning; 
the women wore veils overshadowing their foreheads, and looked like the 
avenging furies who pursued Orestes. Each was asked in turn what their 
wish was, and each in turn uttered the fatal word aipa, ‘blood.’ I never 
shall forget the savage expression with which this declaration was made. The 


widow stepped forward into the middle of the court, and, raising her fiendish 
arms, said, ‘I wish to lick his blood from the executioner’s knife.’ ”’ 


The sentence was executed under circumstances which should be 
read in Mr. Newton’s own pages ; he then continues :— 





‘‘T had been walking to enjoy the glorious sunset, congratulating myself 
with the faint hope that our exertions had obtained a few days’ reprieve, when 
I met a great crowd coming from the town. In the centre was a woman, with 
a flushed cheek and fierce eye, beating her naked bosom with alternate hands, 
and in regular time, the action reminding me at once of the planctus of the 
ancients. It was the sister of the unhappy man who had just been executed. 
Her eyes had no tears; she was thinking of a future vendetta, when her turn 
would come.” 


It was, in fact, but the beginning of the end. More pleasing traits 
of national manners and of individual character are not wanting in 
these letters. The old Archimandrite Nikandros, at Zambika, in 
Rhodes, and Mehemet Chiaoux, the honest Turk who did such good 
service for the author during his labours at Budrum, seem to us like 
friends whom we have known. It is evident Mr. Newton’s leanings 
are similar to those generally expressed by travellers in the Levant. 
The grave honesty of the Turks (not in office) contrasts favourably 
with the more alert temperament but less respectable morale of the 
Neo-Greek. The Turk, however, must be seen in his fields to be 
appreciated. Mr. Newton says :— 


“« Tt is only after a long study of the Turkish mind that an European begins 
to discover how much of tenderness of feeling lies hid under that mask of stolid 
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apathy which the Oriental puts on when first brought in contact with the 
Giaour. The more intelligent of the Turkish peasants are remarkable for their 
genuine unaffected love of nature, and interest in created things. If you ask a 
Turkish peasant the name of a wild bird, he does not answer you with u con- 
temptuous shrug, as a Greek is apt to do, but he will immediately tell you all 
manner of curious facts about the habits of the bird; and sometimes these 
elements of natural history are intermingled with strange scraps of old legends, 
which have been handed down, like many Turkish customs, from the time of 
the Greeks.” 


From Rhodes the author made an excursion, in company with 
Mr. Finlay, to Scio, the seat of the Turkish governor of the Archi- 
pelago, whence we accompany him with a pleasantly excited imagina- 
tion on his seafaring trip among the craggy Sporades, watching the 
Greek sailors measuring the hours of daylight by the finger’s breadth, 
and at night lolling upon a shaggy capote under the canopy of the 
stars. Pirates indeed may appear, but they don’t; and we safely 
reach Patmos (Patino), “a den of thieves,” whither the consul was 
on the track of a certain sea-captain, guilty of misdemeanours, and 
who was then hidden, as he discovered too late, in the house of the 
honey-tongued Archbishop. The fortified monastery of Patmos con- 
tains manuscripts, the classical portion of which Mr. Newton found 
disappointing ; but we read with watering mouth of splendid Byzan- 
tine MSS., biblical and patristic, rich in illuminations and uncial 
characters. Here is preserved the golden bull of Alexius Comnenus, 
granting the island to the founder of the monastery, the holy Christo- 
doulos, and vainly forbidding the profane presence of woman on its 
shores. This curious document is given at length by Ross (‘ Griech- 
ische Inselreisen,” vol. ii.), who also mentions the will of Christodoulos, 
and between forty and fifty imperial bulls, dating from the eleventh 
century to the fall of Constantinople, chiefly relating to gifts to the 
convent, or to obligations imposed upon it, as, for example, the main- 
tenance of an equipped war-galley. 

Each island has its peculiar physiognomy; and none more dis- 
tinctly than Calymnos, the chief home of the hardy sponge-divers 
of the Aigean, of whom and their occupations interesting details are 
given. These sailors of the smaller and less favoured isles would 
appear to preserve more of the type of their progenitors or prede- 
cessors of antiquity than any other of the Greek-speaking populations. 
Clever and good-humoured “ palikaria,” ready for anything, mer- 
chants or pirates, as opportunity offers, they wander continually, 
only returning at long intervals to visit their rude Penelopes, who, 
remaining in their little sea-girt spot, till, and spin, and pound barley, 
and bring up such of the young brood as the law of “ natural selection ” 
permits to live, talk a dialect of their own, and know nothing of what 
is without but through the winter tales of their adventurous mates. 
Calymnos offered a rich field for antiquarian research, and yielded 
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many valuable inscriptions and rare coins. A large number of the 
former were built into walls of the Byzantine period, which, as a 
Greek workman observed, required “a brazen man with iron hands ” 
to demolish them. Mr. Newton remarks that the excavations here 


‘Show very clearly what has been the fate of the greater part of the Greek 
temples in the Archipelago. The sculptures in marble must have been, 
at a very early period, broken up by the Iconoclasts, and the fragments built 
into the walls of monasteries or made into lime; while the works in bronze or 
more precious metals were melted down, and probably converted into money at 
Constantinople. The inscriptions being generally on thin slabs, very serviceable 
in masonry, have not been so ruthlessly destroyed as the statues; and many 
probably will be found in the walls and pavements of ruined monasteries.” 


As has already been said, the details of the archeological investi- 
gations so vigorously carried out wherever ground was broken, make 
the chief value of the present work, and it may be added, its chief 
interest ; but they could be done justice to only in a special essay. 
However, the crowning work of Mr. Newton’s activity in the East must 
not remain unmentioned, viz., the discovery and exhumation of that 
world-famous monument at Halicarnsesus, which was erected by the 
second Artemisia to the memory of her brother-husband, Mausolus. 
The history of the mausoleum, of its erection, of its renown, of its 
destruction, if begun by an earthquake, at least completed by the 
Knights of Rhodes to build the Castle of Budrum, and of the final 
discovery of its shattered remains, is like a fairy-tale. Here there is 
no room to say more than that Professor Donaldson was the first to 
conjecture its true site amongst the débris of Halicarnassus, which 
nature had long since remorsefully covered with her gracious mantle. 
In a memoir on the subject, published in 1847, Mr. Newton adopted 
this view; but his theory was rejected by Captain Spratt, as well 
as by Ludwig Ross, who adduced it as an instance of the folly of any 
one speculating on the topography of a place he has never seen. But, 
ten years later Mr. Newton had the enviable pleasure of triumphantly 
proving on the spot the correctness of his reasoning. The narrative of 
his operations there will be read with great interest. It is accompanied 
by reduced copies of the plans from his larger work,’ and is not at all 
dry reading. Indeed, for the most part, these antiquity hunts and 
explorations have their droll side, and we who have experienced none 
of the obstacles so trying to the zealous operator himself, may enjoy 
our laugh. The author’s ignominious discomfiture at Ereso in Mytilene 
may be matched with his adventures at Budrum, where, however, 
time had taught him the use of diplomacy. But truly here, at Hali- © 


(1) As the correct and exquisite pencil of Mr. Newton has contributed several 
drawings from the more remarkable of the sculptures found, the opportunity may here 
be taken to say that the illustrations of these volumes throughout are works of art, as 


might be expected from the names attached to them, and by no means belong to the 
class of “ illustrations’ generally. _ 
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carnassus, the vengeful spirit of Artemisia seemed to hover round the 
sacred spot, and to have animated the grisly person of Mrs. Suliman, 
the wife of an ancient Turk, whose small tenement lay upon a spot 
coveted for excavation. Vain were all attempts at negotiation with 
the inexorable Phorkyad. Mehemet Chiaoux—who, to his ill luck 
had undertaken to mediate—was sent flying from the window, whence 
a gaunt arm had suddenly poured burning coals down his back *twixt 
shirt and hide. The six-foot Sapper, Corporal Jenkins, is hurled by 
a winged chopping-block into the trench he had dug well-nigh to be 
his own grave ; and the consul himself is assailed with denunciations 
which must have stirred the Cthonian gods in their gloomy abode. 
It is humiliating to add that this fierce defendress of her hearth at 
length yielded to the glittering temptation of £20 in Turkish gold 
pieces. 

A real “ sensation scene” is that where the great lion from Cnidus, 
weighing eleven tons, gets foul in the sheers, hanging high over 
boat-raft and sea, and threatens immolation to the workmen, and 
its own final disappearance in the deep. On this occasion our friend 
the corporal congratulated his chief on not having had “a heavy 
butcher’s bill to settle.” 

It may be interesting to know the phases in which an enthusiastic 
archeologist may be viewed: We learn that the Turkish mind 
defined Mr. Newton as “a wise man who digs holes in the ground.” 
Assuredly not so bad a definition. The man who knows how to use 
his divining-rod, and where and how to dig his holes, is truly a wise 
one. Shall ce not be wise enough to appreciate the result? Or shall 
we rather, like some private collectors, rest satisfied with the fact of 
acquisition, and leave the treasures themselves to rust in obscurity ? 
This is not the place to discuss the remarkable work of art which these 
labours have bestowed upon the nation, and the importance of which 
the nation has yet to learn torecognise. Perhaps posterity may hope 
to see the day when our legislators will be sufficiently awake, if not 
to the intrinsic, at least to the pecuniary, value of all that we possess ; 
and seeing how even small foreign states lodge their little collections, 
may be inclined to grant at all events sufficient space for our own. 
Perhaps at that remote day the Parthenon marbles may be finally 
arranged, and the Halicarnassian and Lycian remains released from 
their very gloomy prisons. 


Frep. W. Burton. 

















THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


No. II. THe Pre-reEquisires oF CABINET GOVERNMENT, AND THE 
Precutiar ForM WHICH THEY HAVE ASSUMED IN ENGLAND. 


In a former essay I endeavoured to show two things. Ist. That the 
vital and essential secret of the English constitution was different 
from what it is often thought to be ;—that its real vigour did not 
consist in the outside mechanism of “ Kings, Lords, and Commons ;”— 
that its principle was not, as is often alleged, to separate the legisla- 
tive from the executive power, but rather to combine and fuse the 
two as closely as they could be combined. I assigned arguments 
which I think irrefragably prove that the essential part of the 
English mechanism is the cabinet—an elective board of first 
magistrates, chosen by the legislative assembly, with the power to 
dissolve that assembly. I am well, aware, and I tried to explain, 
that this is but an approximate description of the English govern- 
ment—a delineation of what it tends to be, rather than of what 
it is. I know that the Queen and the House of Lords have many 
subordinate powers, some certainly useful, and some perhaps per- 
nicious, which are not alluded to in this rough account. In subse- 
quent essays on the Monarchy and the House of Lords, I hope to 
describe and estimate these ; but my business is now, not with the 
accessaries or helping parts, but with the fundamental and main 
parts; not with the dignified institutions by which we attract and 
awe our people, but the efficient institutions by which we in truth 
rule and govern them. Secondly, I endeavoured to show that this 
ministerial or cabinet government was a government of the highest 
value and excellence; that the simultaneous accordant action of the 
executive and the legislature which it secured was essential to a 
perfect. government ; that it was preferable to the presidential govern- 
ment which, under the influence of American example, was likely to 
supersede it; that it gave a daily constant political education to the 
inevitable sovereign in free countries—the political people ; and that 
it enabled you at a crisis to get at the judgment of this sovereign,— 
whereas the presidential government did neither. The questions 
then occurred: if this government be so good, why is it so rare, 
what are the circumstances under which it is attainable? and what 
are those under which it is not attainable? I will try in the present 
paper to answer these questions. 

The government is rare because its pre-requisites are many. It 
assumes the contemporaneous existence of several national charac- 
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teristics which are not often found together in the world, and which 
should, I think, be perceived more distinctly than they commonly 
are. It is fancied that the possession of a certain intelligence, 
the mere development of a particular degree of mental capacity, 
is the sole requisite. This mental capacity is necessary, but much 
else is necessary also. A cabinet government is the government of 
a committee elected by the legislature, and there are therefore a 
double set of conditions to it: first, those which are essential to all 
elective governments as such ; and second, those which are requisite 
to this particular elective government. There are a set of pre- 
requisites for the genus, and an additional set for the species. 

-The first and most important of these is the mutual confidence of 
the electors. We are so accustomed to submit to be ruled by elected 
ministers that we are apt to fancy all mankind would readily be so 
too. Knowledge and civilisation have at least made this progress, 
that we instinctively, without argument, almost without consciousness, 
allow a certain number of specified persons to choose our rulers for 
us. It seems to us the simplest thing in the world. But it is one of 
the gravest things. 

The peculiar marks of semi-barbarous people are diffused distrust 
and indiscriminate suspicion. People, in all but the most favoured 
times and places, are rooted to the places where they were born, think 
the thoughts of those places, can endure no other thoughts. The 
next parish even is suspicious. Its inhabitants have different usages, 
almost imperceptibly different, but yet different; they speak a varying 
aecent; they use a few peculiar words; tradition says that their 
faith is dubious. And if the next parish is a little suspicious, the 
next county is much more suspicious. Here is a definite beginning 
of new maxims, new thoughts, new ways: the immemorial boundary 
mark begins in feeling a strange world. And if the next county is 
suspicious, a remote county is untrustworthy. “ Vagrants come from 
thence,” that is all which is known. The inhabitants of the north 
speak a dialect different from the dialect of the south. They have 
other laws, another aristocracy, another life. In ages when suspi- 
cion is rife, when distant territories are blanks in the mind, when 
neighbourhood is a sentiment, when locality is a passion, co-operation 
and concert between remote regions even on trivial matters is impos- 
sible. Neither would rely enough upon the good faith, good sense, 
and good judgment of the other. Neither could enough calculate on 
the other. 

And if such co-operation is not to be expected in trivial matters, 
it is confessedly less to be expected in the most vital matter of 
government—the choice of the executive ruler. To fancy that 


. Northumberland in the thirteenth century would have consented to 


ally itself with Somersetshire for the choice of a chief magistrate 
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is ridiculous and absurd; it would scarcely have allied itself to 
choose a hangman. Even now, if it were palpably evident, if it were 
distinctly explained, neither district would much like it. But no one 
says at a county election, “The object of this present meeting is to 
choose our delegate to what the Americans call the ‘ Electoral Col- 
lege,’ to the assembly which names our first magistrate—our substi- 
tute for their president. Representatives from this county will meet 
representatives from other counties, from cities and boroughs, and 
proceed to choose our rulers.” Such explicit, bare exposition would 
have been impossible in old times ; it would be considered singular, 
peculiar, eccentric, if it were used now. Happily, the process of 
election is so indirect and hidden, the introduction of that process 
has been so gradual and latent, that we are not conscious of the great 
political trust we impose in one another, of the confidence which 
our principal political acts assume and involve. The best mercantile 
credit seems to those who gave it, natural, simple, obvious: they 
do not argue about it, or think about it ; they give it nearly without 
knowing it. The best political credit is just as natural, just as 
instinctive ; we trust our countrymen without remembering that we 
trust them. 

But though this implied agreement to elect in a certain way our 
real rulers is very natural to us now, it would have been beyond 
measure strange to our ancestors. The medieval period was especially 
remarkable for the growth of distrust and suspicion. The times were 
troubled. Every stranger was an enemy. The migrations of bar- 
barous nations had for their object to acquire the unlimited fruits of 
the labours of civilised nations. They were the migrations of poor 
people to take the wealth of rich people. Accordingly, the best 
civilisation which then existed banded itself together; it distrusted 
everything, and it resisted anything. The feudal system was a mili- 
tary organisation, guaranteed by oaths, and based on the principle of 
inheritance. It was a local army with hereditary officers, whom the 
inherited common soldier swore to obey. The political history of 
England is the history of the substitution of the modern form of 
election for the old custom of inheritance. The change has been 
very silent and very gradual, because any sudden break would have 
shaken the foundations of mutual trust; would have aroused the 
ignorant who still distrust ; would have aroused the fears, anxieties, and 
misgivings of those who now trust. But the change has been effectual. 
The substitution has been made. Just as in the progress of the Roman 
empire, with the silent assent of all the world, an hereditary despotism 
insinuated itself beneath republican forms, so in England an elective 
freedom has, with the same assent, silently insinuated itself beneath 
monarchical forms. 

A second and very rare condition of an elective government is a 
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calm national mind—a tone of mind sufficiently stable to bear the 
necessary excitement of conspicuous revolutions. No barbarous, no 
semi-civilised nation has ever possessed such steadfastness. The mass 
of uneducated men could not in England at the present moment be 
told “ go to, choose your rulers ;” they would go wild; their imagina- 
tions would fancy unreal dangers, and the attempt at election would 
end in a forcible usurpation of the sovereign power, and in its 
natural transmission to the children of the usurper. The incalculable 
advantage of august institutions in a free state is, that they prevent 
this collapse. The excitement of choosing our rulers is prevented 
by the apparent existence of an unchosen ruler. The poorer 
and more ignorant classes—those who would most feel excitement, 
who would most be misled by excitement, really believe that the 
queen governs. You could not explain to them the recondite differ- 
ence between “reigning” and “ governing ;” the words necessary to 
express it do not exist in their dialect ; the ideas necessary to com- 
prehend it do not exist in their minds. The separation of principal 
power from principal station is a refinement which they could not 
even conceive. They fancy they are governed by an hereditary queen, 
a queen by the grace of God, when they are really governed by a 
cabinet and a parliament—men like themselves, chosen by them- 
selves. The conspicuous dignity awakens the sentiment of reverence, 
and men often seize the occasion to govern by means of it. 

The existence of this august accessary would not be necessary in all 
countries to the existence of “cabinet”? government. Other nations, 
whose society is less old, and less complicated, where there are no 
poor and no uneducated, may easily be calm enough to bear it, 
though we are not calm enough. The Americans bear the excite- 
ment of a Presidential election. And the excitement of a “ cabinet ” 
government, though more constant, is generally far less intense. The 
process of electing a governor by means of an intermediate body or 
legislature, does not excite the passions of men like the actual choice 
of the ruler expressly and by name. Asa great nation of English 
descent and high education is found calm enough for a Presidential 
government, we may assume that others of the same education and 
the same descent would be at least calm enough for ministerial 
government. 

Lastly. The third condition of all elective government is what I 
may call rationality, by which I mean a power involving intelligence 
but yet distinct from it. A whole people electing its rulers must 
have this gift,—it must be able to form a distinct conception of 
distant objects. Generally speaking, the “divinity” that surrounds 
a king altogether prevents anything like a steady conception of his 
duties and position. The virtue of loyalty is almost by its nature fanciful 
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and unreal. You fancy that the object of your loyalty is as much 
elevated above you by intrinsic nature as he is by extrinsic position ; 
you deify him in sentiment, as once men deified him in doctrine. This 
illusion has been and still is of incalculable benefit to the human 
race. It is true it prevents men from choosing their rulers; you 
cannot invest with that loyal illusion a man who was yesterday what 
you are, who to-morrow may be so again, whom you chose to be what 
he is. But though this superstition prevents the election of rulers, it 
renders possible the existence of unelected rulers. Untaught people 
fancy that their king, crowned with the holy crown, anointed with the 
oil of Rheims—descended of the House of Plantagenet—is a different 
sort of being from any one not descended of the Royal House 
not crowned —not anointed. They believe that there is one man 
whom they ought to obey. And there is no greater step in civilisa- 
tion. Close observers of that invaluable contemporary lesson, the 
American rebellion, have been amazed to perceive the wonderful 
benefit which the North obtained from their loyal, unquestioning, 
unthinking adherence to the Washington constitution. It gave 
them a pivot; a fixed something which they were entirely un- 
willing to alter or change. What the passion for their constitution 
did for the Northerners in our time, the passion for the sacred 
line of their hereditary rulers did for our ancestors and a multitude 
of nations in old time. It gave them, too, an immutable point, a steady 
basis. That was established, and everything else had to accom- 
modate itself to that. The great difficulty of human affairs is to 
get anything settled. The human mind is capable of such various 
opinions, and is apt to change them so often, that any limit however 
stupid, any hedge however narrow, is in matters of practice for the 
most part inestimable. Speculation may be postponed and yet do 
good, but most action to be useful must be quick; and it can- 
not be quick if every proposition it assumes, is to be discussed 
before it is taken. Nations, the earliest and greatest of Joint Stock 
Companies, need, like other companies, a deed of settlement ; they 
should get as good a one as they can; but the worst conceivable is 
better than none at all. Loyalty to a family is an instrument of 
settlement. It binds the people to obey that family whatever else 
may happen. In monstrous cases the natural sense of mankind will 
burst through the sacred feeling, and (such is the happy illogicality of 
the human mind) a careful casuistry will prove that these particular 
rebellions’ are quite consistent with the basis of that feeling ;. but in 
all common cases the sentiment binds mankind, and gives some 
datum which makes much action possible, which makes the daily 
questions of existence no longer indeterminate, which makes life 
intelligible if not comfortable—consistent if not happy. Among 
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the many provisional illusions which have benefited mankind, 
irrationality in the conception of the sovereign, absurd ideas about 
him and his person, have been almost the most beneficial. 

But though an illusion be useful it is not the less an illusion. In 
small towns such as the ancient republics, the notion that the 
hereditary sovereign was really an offspring of the gods, was really 
born of other than human flesh, soon faded away. In those republics the 
conditions most unfavourable to the permanence of the loyal illusion 
were concentrated and aggravated. Men could not believe in the super- 
human nature of what was so very close and so very familiar, and the 
idleness of a select multitude (always inevitable where slavery is dif- 
fused ), soon created a talking scepticism not favourable to any illu- 
sion. But in great countries it can hardly be said that any nation has 
as yet attained the full measure of just rationality, has shown itself 
able to conceive the nature of its government, to think of it as neither 
less nor more than it really is. The Americans have, it is true, 
escaped the general illusion of over-estimating their government, 
but they have fallen into the opposite error of under-estimating it. 
The best Americans, or some of the best, boldly say they do not wish 
to have “ great statesmen ;” they wish the nation to do everything 
itself, and not to have rivals in its own instruments ; they wish to be 
a great people with little rulers. Or rather, perhaps, having, by the 
inevitable results of their Presidential government, only little rulers, 
they make out that no others are necessary. Being without impres- 
sive statesmen, they say that they ought to be without impressive 
statesmen. Still the fact remains—Europe errs in overrating the 
work of government, in thinking it more august, more sacred, 
more important than in fact it is; America errs by thinking that 
work more mean, stupid, and prosaic than it ever ought to be. 
A cabinet government even without the historical appendages of the 
English polity would doubtless create better statesmen, and so foster 
a better conception of the value of statesmen. A nation in other re- 
spects as well off, as well educated, as prosperous as the Americans, may 
be expected to have a sufficiently rational conception of the province 
of government. They would, under a good system of election, probably 
be wise enough to choose a good ruler, just as, far above the common 
mass of mankind, they are now wise enough to attempt to choose 
their rulers. 

These conditions necessarily confine every form of elective govern- 
ment within strict limits. There is not one of them which history shows 
us to be often satisfied. There is hardly any nation so rational in its 
estimate of government, so inexcitable in its temperament, where 
the citizens so well and so wisely trust one another, as to be fit for 
such a polity. Inherited subjection is the predominant fate of man ; 
free choice is an exception almost incalculably rare. But the 
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pre-requisites of a cabinet government are rarer still; it assumes 
the existence not only of the conditions I have mentioned, but the 
existence of a good legislature—of a competent legislature able to 
elect a sufficient administration. 

And a good legislature is very rare. Any permanent legisla- 
ture at all, any constantly acting mechanism for enacting and 
repealing laws, is, though it seems so natural to us, quite con- 
trary to the inveterate notions and ideas of the great majority of 
mankind. The great majority of nations conceive of their law, 
either as something Divinely given, and therefore unalterable, or 
as the “custom” of the realm, something inherited from the past 
—something which is a trust for the future. The English par- 
liament, of which the whole functions are legislative now, was 
but a subordinate legislative body once. It was rather for the most 
part a preservative body. The custom of the realm—the aboriginal 
transmitted law—the law which was in the breast of the judges, 
could not be altered without the consent of parliament, and therefore 
everybody felt sure it would not be altered except in grave, peculiar, 
and anomalous cases. The supposed use, the valued function of parlia- 
ment was not nearly so much to alter the law, as to prevent the laws 
being altered. And such was its real use toc. In earlier stages of 
society it matters much more that the law should be fixed than that 
it should be good. Any law which the people of ignorant times 
enact is sure to involve many misconceptions, and to cause many 
evils. Perfection in legislature is not to be looked for, and is not, 
indeed, much wanted in that rude, painful, confined life; it is a 
luxury which that age could not invent, and would not covet. But 
what it does covet is fixity. That men should enjoy the fruits of 
their labour, that the law of property should be known, that the 
law of marriage should be known, that the whole course of life should 
be kept in a calculable track, is the swmmum bonum of early ages, 
the first desire of semi-civilised mankind. In that age men do not 
want to have their laws improved, but to have their laws unchanged. 
The passions are so powerful, force so ready, the social bond so 
weak, that the august spectacle of an all but unalterable law is 
necessary to preserve the primary material on which it works—the 
fixed fulcrum on which it depends. In the early stages of human 
society evil change is so frequent that all change comes to be 
thought an evil. And most change is an evil. The conditions of life 
are so simple that any decent sort of rules suffice so long as men know 
what they are; the social state, of itself, feels so little those new, rapid, 
progressive forces which invade a civilised society, and necessitate new 
legislation, that an alteration of early law, even when it is an altera- 
tion for the better, probably costs more than it is worth. Custom is 
the first check on tyranny ; that fixed routine of social life at which 
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modern innovations chafe, and by which modern improvement is 
impeded, is the primitive check on base power. The perception 
of political expediency has hardly been begun ; the sense of abstract 
justice is weak and vague, and a rigid adherence to the fixed 
mould of transmitted usage is essential to an unmarred, unspoiled, 
unbroken life. 

In such an age a legislature continuously sitting, always making laws, 
always repealing laws, would not only have not been an anomaly ; it — 
would have been a nuisance also. It would have destroyed the inherited 
sense of unalterable right, which was the cement of society, which 
was the very sentiment it was most important to perpetuate and 
preserve. Accordingly, when our constitution began to develop, the 
legislature enacted very little, and disguised its most important 
enactments as much as possible. It called them declaratory acts, 
which professed not to prescribe what the law of England should be, 
but only to state what it was. It often concealed real legislation 
under the artifice of false history ; not choosing to say that the best 
custom should be the law, it said that the best custom was the law. 
A good list might easily be made of great acts in English history 
which were alleged by those who did them to be no acts at all; which 
professed to be descriptions, though in reality they were reforms. 

In the present state of the civilised part of the world these diffi- 
culties have passed away. There is a general and a constant desire 
in civilised communities for an ‘adjusting legislation ; for a legislation 
which should adapt the inherited laws to the new wants of a world 
which now changes every day. It is nowhere now necessary to 
maintain bad laws because it is necessary to have some laws. 
Civilisation is everywhere now strong enough to bear the incision of 
legislative improvements. It is only necessary to explain the rarity 
of special legislatures in constant employment, because that rarity is 
a main cause why cabinet governments are rare. That form of 
elective government is itself possible only when the legislative body, 
the elected electors, are themselves possible. 

Other conditions, however, limit even at the present day the area 
of a cabinet government. It must be possible to have not only a 
legislature, but to have a competent legislature—a legislature willing 
to elect and willing to maintain an efficient representative. And this is 
no easy matter. It is indeed true that we need not trouble ourselves to 
look for that elaborate and complicated organisation which partially 
exists in the House of Commons, and which is more fully and freely 
expanded in the plans which are now developed for improving the 
House of Commons. We justly lay down many rules for a perfect repre- 
sentative assembly ; we say that every interest in the country ought 
to have an advocate there; that every marked opinion or peculiar 
prejudice ought to have an organ; that there should be a majority of no 
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special type, of no peculiar section—representing what we vaguely 
call the national intelligence, embodying what we still more vaguely 
call public opinion—to hear these sectional spokesmen, and to decide 
between them. We lay down rules for the best form of election ; we 
say as many competent persons as possible ought to have the 
franchise, and that as few incompetent ones ought to have it. We may 
lay down these conditions or others in our philosophy. But we are 
not in the present argument concerned with these refinements. They 
are “counsels of perfection ;” they profess to teach how the best 
legislature may be made. We are concerned only with the question, 
how can a competent legislature, a legislature just fit to choose a 
fair executive, be made? The elaborate structure which is requisite 
for a perfect parliament is not necessary for an endurable’ parliament. 
The present House of Commons has considerable defects; the 
unreformed House of Commons had flagrant defects,—yet both were 
fit for the task we are considering—both, on the whole, have selected 
and maintained suitable administrations. 

The distinction between what is perfect and what is sufficient is so 
cardinal, and yet so perpetually forgotten, that I wish to quote the 
words in which one of the wisest men of this age has explained it. 
Sir G. Lewis wrote in 1853 :— 

“Tf the great Powers should continue at peace; if the quiet 
development of wealth and industry, and the amicable relations of 
individuals in society, should be permitted to advance without the 
interruption of destructive violence; we cannot believe that the 
fairest and most civilised portions of Continental Europe will remain 
under purely despotic forms of government. The trial of the 
American model, which has been made in some European States, has 
not proved successful ; and though we are far from being exclusive in 
our attachment to constitutional forms, and are quite willing to admit 
that a system of government which is suited to England may not be 
suited to countries differently situated, we still think that, whenever 
the pressure of the despotic regimen is at all relaxed—tooking to the 
fact that man is a historical animal—the parliamentary form of 
government, combined with a hereditary king, offers the best chance 
of permanent amelioration in the existing circumstances of the 
European States. If the time should ever arrive when an attempt 
should be made in the great Continental States to reach a popular 
system of government by this road, we earnestly exhort the parlia- 
mentary leaders to bear in mind, that the first object to be secured is 
some form of parliamentary or corporate government, some species of 
rule which is not dependent on the will of one man, but which lodges 
the supreme power in a body ; some constitution which ensures public 
debate in a legislative chamber, freedom of the press, and security 


against arbitrary imprisonment. When this great and paramount 
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object has been accomplished, and a habit of regular government, 
upon these principles, has been formed, the time will have arrived for 
deciding the proportions of the aristocratic and democratic elements 
in the constitution, and for raising questions on which the anti- 
despotic party are likely to be divided. But it is premature to stir 
those questions, and to dwell upon the refinements of a free govern- 
ment, the apices of a constitutional system, before its foundations have 
been laid. It is premature to dispute about accidents before we have 
secured the substance. The leaders of liberal parties should bear in 
mind that despotism is the normal state of mankind, and free govern- 
ments the rare exception ; and that, in all unsettled states of society, 
the tendency to a despotic form of government is strong and 
constant.”’, 

We must carefully banish the blinding visions of an ideal legisla- 
ture when we are investigating the coarse conditions of a sufficient 
legislature. These conditions are two. First, that you must get a good 
legislature ; and next, that you must keep it good. And these are by 
no means so nearly connected as might be thought at first sight. To 
keep a legislature efficient, it must have a sufficient supply of sub- 
stantial business. If you employ the best set of men to do nearly 
nothing, they will quarrel with each other about that nothing. Where 
great questions end, little parties begin. And a very happy com- 
munity, with few new laws to make, few old bad laws to repeal, 
and but simple foreign relations to adjust, has great difficulty in 
employing a legislature. There is nothing for it to enact, and 
nothing for it to settle. There is, therefore, great danger that the 
legislature, being debarred from all other kind of business, may take 
to quarrelling about its elective business; that controversies as to 
ministries may occupy all its time, and yet that time be perniciously 
employed; that a constant succession of feeble administrations, 
unable to govern, and unfit to govern, may be substituted for the 
proper result of cabinet government,—a sufficient body of men long 
enough in power to evince their sufficiency. The exact amount 
of non-elective business necessary for a parliament which is to elect 
the executive, cannot, of course, be formally stated. There are no 
numbers and no statistics in the theory of constitutions. All we 
can say is, that a parliament with little business, which is to be as 
efficient as a parliament with much business, must be in all other 
respects much better. An indifferent parliament may be much 
improved by the steadying effect of grave affairs; but a parliament 
which has no such affairs must be intrinsically excellent, or it will 
fail utterly. 

But the difficulty of keeping a legislature good after you have 
once got it, is evidently secondary to the difficulty of at first getting 
it. There are two kinds of nations which can elect such a legislature. 
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The first of these is a community in which the mass of the people are 
intelligent, and in which they are comfortable. Where there is no 
honest poverty, where education is diffused, where political intelli- 
gence is common, it is easy for the mass of the people to elect 
a competent legislature. It will be said that no community is so 
constituted, that I am sketching an ideal, that no people is 
so blessed. But if that community is imaginary, there are many 
approximations to it. The economical conditions are realised in the 
English North American colonies, and in the whole free States of the 
Union. In all these countries there is no such thing as honest poverty ; 
physical comfort, such as the poor cannot imagine in the Old World, 
is in the New easily attainable by healthy industry. Education is 
diffused almost everywhere, and is spreading most rapidly where it 
does not exist already. The first generation of settlers who come 
from the Old World, prize as much as any one the intellectual advan- 
tages of which they are themselves destitute, are annoyed at their 
inferiority in a place where rudimentary culture is so common, and 
~ are most anxious that their children shall be so educated as “to start 
fair” with other people’s children. The greatest difficulty of such new 
communities is commonly geographical. The population is mostly 
scattered ; and where the population is scattered, discussion is difficult. 
The United States consider their immense area as a political advan- 
tage ; and in the distant future it may be an advantage, but it is a 
present difficulty. If I may use such an expression, the nation cannot 
meet itself; it cannot, at a sudden crisis, concentrate itself so as to 
form a ready opinion. A huge mass of scattered towns and houses 
has no judgment of its own, which is present, instant, despotic. The 
rulers act for it before it knows how it would wish them to act. 
Still, with our means of communication, this difficulty is not of the 
first magnitude in communities of manageable size. It is of the first 
_ magnitude in the United States, because they are themselves of such 
enormous size. But in a country very large, as we reckon in 
Europe, a people really intelligent, really educated, really comfort-_ 
able, would soon form a good opinion. No one can doubt that the 
New England States, if they were a separate community, would have 
an education, a political capacity, and an intelligence such as the 
numerical majority of no people, equally numerous, has ever pos- 
sessed. -In a state of this sort, where all the community is fit to 
choose a sufficient legislature, it is possible, it is almost easy, to create 
that legislature. If the New England States possessed a cabinet 
government as a separate nation, they would be as renowned in the 
world for political sagacity as they now are for diffused happiness. 
The structure of these communities is indeed based on the principle 
of equality, and it is impossible that any such community can 
wholly satisfy the severe requirements of a political theorist. In 
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every old community its essential theory, its primitive assumption, 
is at war with truth. That theory is, that all people are entitled to 
the same political power, and they can only be so entitled on the 
ground that in politics they are equally wise. But at the outset of 
an agricultural colony this theory is quite as near the truth as 
politics require. There are in such communities no large properties, 
no great capitals, no refined classes, every one is comfortable 
and homely, and no one is at all more. Equality is not established 
in a new colony; it establishes itself. There is a story that among 
the first settlers in Western Australia, some, who were rich, took 
out many labourers at their own expense, and took out also carriages 
to ride in. Very soon they had to try if they could live in those 
carriages. Before the intended houses were built, the labourers had 
gone off,—they were building houses and cultivating land for them- 
selves, and the masters were left to their own carriages. Whether 
this exact thing happened I do not know, but this sort of thing has 
happened a thousand times. There have been a whole series of 
attempts to transplant to the colonies a graduated English society. 
But they have always failed at the first step. The rude classes at 
the bottom felt that they were equal to or better than the delicate 
classes at the top; they shifted for themselves, and left the “ gentle- 
folks ’’ to shift for themselves; the base of the elaborate pyramid 
spread abroad, and the apex tumbled in and perished. In the early 
ages of an agricultural colony, whether you have political democracy 
or not, social democracy you must have, for nature makes it, and not 
your ordinances. But as time goes on, even in such a community 
wealth grows and inequality begins. A and his children are indus- 
trious, and prosper; B and his children are idle, and fail. If 
manufactures on a considerable scale are established—and most 
young communities strive even by protection to establish them—the 
tendency to inequality of wealth is soon intensified. The capitalist, 
becomes a unit with much, and his labourers become a crowd with 
little. After ages of education, too, there will be varieties of cul- 
ture—there will be an upper thousand, or ten thousand, of highly 
cultivated people in the midst of a great nation of moderately 
educated people. In theory it is desirable that this highest class 
of wealth and leisure should have an influence far out of proportion 
to its mere number. A perfect constitution would find for it a 
delicate expedient to make its fine thought tell upon the surrounding 
cruder thought. But as the world goes, when the whole of the 
population is as instructed and as intelligent as in the case I am 


supposing, we need not care much about this. Great communities 


have scarcely ever—never save for transient movements—been ruled 
by their highest thought. And if we can get them ruled by a 
decent capable thought, we may be well enough contented with our 
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work. We have done more than could be expected, though not all 
which could be desired. At any rate, an isocratic polity, a polity where 
every one votes, and where every one votes alike, in a community of 
sound education and diffused intelligence, is one mode of attaining a 
cabinet government. It satisfies the essential condition ; there is a 
people able to elect a parliament able to choose. 

But suppose the mass of the people are not able to elect,—and this 
is the case with the numerical majority of all but the rarest nations,— 
how is a cabinet government to be then possible? It is only possible 
in what I may venture to call deferential nations. It has been thought 
strange, but there are nations in which the numerous unwiser part 
wishes to be ruled by the less numerous wiser part. The numerical 
majority—whether by custom or by choice, is immaterial; but in 
matter of fact, somehow or other— is ready, is eager to delegate its 
power of choosing its ruler to a certain select minority. It abdicates 
in favour of its élite, and consents to obey whoever that élite may 
confide in. It acknowledges as its secondary electors—as the 
choosers of its government—an educated minority, at once competent 
and unresisted ; it has a kind of loyalty to some superior persons 
who are fit to choose a good government, and whom no other class 
opposes. A nation in such a happy state as this has obvious advan- 
tages for constructing a cabinet government. It has the best people 
to choose a legislature, and therefore it may fairly be expected to 
choose a good legislature—a legislature competent to choose a good 
administration. 

England is the type of deferential countries, and the manner in 
which it is so, and has become so, is extremely curious. The middle 
classes—the ordinary majority of educated men—are in the present day 
the despotic power in England. “ Public opinion” now-a-days “ is the 
opinion of the bald-headed man at the back of the omnibus.” It is 
not the opinion of the aristocratical classes as such, or of the most 
educated or refined classes as such; it is simply the opinion of the 
ordinary mass of educated, but still commonplace mankind. If you 
look at the mass of the constituencies, you will see that they are not 
very interesting people ; and perhaps if you look behind the scenes 
and see the people who manipulate and work the constituencies, you 
will probably consider that they are more uninteresting still. The 
English constitution in its palpable form is this—the mass of the 
people yield obedience to a select few; and when you see this select 
few, you perceive that though not of the lowest class, nor of an 
unrespectable class, they are yet of a heavy sensible class—the last 
people in the world to whom, if they were drawn up in a row, an 
immense nation would ever give an exclusive preference. 

In fact, the mass of the English people yield a deference rather to 
something else than to their rulers. They defer to what we may call 
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the theatrical show of society. A certain state passes before them ; a 
certain pomp of great men ; a certain spectacle of beautiful women ; 
a wonderful scene of wealth and enjoyment is displayed, and they are 
coerced by it. Their imagination is bowed down; they feel they are 
not equal to the life which is revealed to them. Courts and 
aristocracies have the great quality which rules the multitude, though 
philosophers can see nothing in it— visibility. Courtiers can do 
what others cannot. A common man may as well try to rival the 
actors on the stage in their acting, as the aristocracy in their acting. 
The higher world, as it looks from without, is a stage on which 
the actors walk their parts much better than the spectators can. 
This play is played in every district. Every rustic feels that his 
house is not like my lord’s house-; his life like my lord’s life; his wife 
like my lady. The climax of the play is the Queen: nobody 
supposes that their house is like the court; their life like her life ; 
her orders like their orders. There is in England a certain charmed 
spectacle which imposes on the many, and guides their fancies as 
it will. As a rustic on coming to London finds himself in presence 
of a great show and vast exhibition of inconceivable mechanical 
things, so by the structure of our society he finds himself face to 
face with a great exhibition of political things which he could not 
have imagined, which he could not make—to which he feels in 
himself scarcely anything analogous. 

Philosophers may deride this superstition, but its results are not 
only valuable but inestimable. By the spectacle of this august society, 
countless ignorant men and women are induced to obey the few nominal 
electors—the £10 borough renters, and the £50 county renters—who 
have nothing imposing about them, nothing which would attract the 
eye or fascinate the fancy. What impresses men is not mind, 
but the results of mind. And the greatest of these results is this 
wonderful spectacle of society, which is ever new, and yet ever 
the same; in which accidents pass and essence remains; in which 
one generation dies and another succeeds, as if they were birds 
in a cage, or animals in a menagerie; of which it seems almost 
more than a metaphor to treat the parts as limbs of a perpetual 
living thing, so silently do they seem, to change, so wonderfully and 
so perfectly does the conspicuous life of the new year take the place 
of the conspicuous life of last year. The apparent rulers of the 
English nation are like the most imposing personages of a splendid 
procession: it is by them the mob are influenced ; it is they whom 
the spectators cheer. The real rulers are secreted in second-rate 
carriages ; no one cares for them or asks about them, but they are 
obeyed implicitly and unconsciously by reason of the splendour of 
those who eclipsed and preceded them. 
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It is quite true that this imaginative sentiment is supported by a 
sensation of political satisfaction. It cannot be said that the mass 
of the English people are well off. There are whole classes who 
have not a conception of what the higher orders call comfort; who 
have not the pre-requisites of moral existence ; who cannot lead the 
life that becomes a man. But the most miserable of these classes do 
not impute their misery to politics. If a political agitator were to 
lecture to the peasants of Dorsetshire, and try to excite political dis- 
satisfaction, it is much more likely that he would be pelted than 
that he would succeed. Of parliament these miserable creatures know 
scarcely anything ; of the cabinet they never heard. But they would 
say that, “for all they have heard, the Queen is very good ;” and 
rebelling against the structure of society is to their minds rebelling 
against the Queen, who rules that society, in whom all its most im- 
pressive part—the part that they know—culminates. The mass 
of the English people are politically contented as well as politically 
deferential. 

A deferential community, even though its lowest classes are not 
intelligent, is far more suited to a cabinet government than any kind 
of democratic country, because it is‘more suited to political excellence. 
The highest classes can rule in it; and the highest classes must, as 
such, have more political ability than the lower classes. A life of 
labour, an incomplete education, a monotonous occupation, a career in 
which the hands are used much and the judgment is used little, cannot 
create as much flexible thought, as much applicable intelligence, as 
a life of leisure, a long culture, a varied experience, an existence by 
which the judgment is incessantly exercised, and by which it may be 
incessantly improved. A country of respectful poor, though far less 
happy than where there are no poor to be respectful, is nevertheless 
far more fit for the best government. You can use the best classes of 
the respectful country ; you can only use the worst where every man 
thinks he is as good as every other. 

The peculiarity of England has always been that its conspicuous 
classes, its theatrical classes, have identified themselves with its intelli- 
gent classes. The continental aristocracies separated themselves ; they 
lived a life apart, as refined, as elevated, as delicate, as those of our aristo- 
cracy, sometimes perhaps more so, but they lived it bythemselves. Their 
state was exclusively their own; it marked them off from the rest of 
the nation; it did not diffuse itself; it did not dignify those nearest 
them; it divided and railed them off from those nearest them. Ac- 
cordingly, what has happened in England has not happened, and 
could not happen, on the Continent. Here, the middle classes, though 
mainly .of new wealth, rule by means of the deference paid to the 
classes of ancient wealth. Modern intelligence enjoys feudal privi- 
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lege. The dynasty has changed, but it has not seemed to change ; 
the new nobility has stepped into the placés still adorned by the 
old nobility. But elsewhere the old nobility has either so isolated 
itself that the rest of the nation could not endure it, and destroyed 
it; or it has fallen away into a separate, solitary, uninfluential 
life. A rigid aristocracy, an aristocracy of defined limits, an 
aristocracy within the pale, can neither itself excite the reverence 
of a great mixed nation, nor so surround with its halo other classes, 
that it may rule by them and with their strength. In a stationary 
state, it may be the only wise class; but stationary states’ are 
generally wanting in some of the other pre-requisites of free govern- 
ment ; and in a progressive state, new men, new minds, new thoughts 
grow up daily, and unless the old aristocracy can fully naturalise 
them, harmonise them with its inherited being, and identify them 
with its own life, they will develop another life, another force, another 
higher class, close beside it. They will be a competing object of 
reverence ; they will be like Samaria beside Jerusalem ; as the images 
of Jeroboam in conflict with the sacred temple. Very much 
may be alleged against the English aristocracy, but so much at least 
may be said in favour of it—it has managed to ally its strength with 
classes younger, and of late years, upon politics, more intelligent than 
itself. 

It is evident that no difficulty can be greater than that of founding 
a deferential nation. Respect is traditional; it is given not to what 
is proved to be good, but to what is known to be old. Certain classes 
in certain nations retain by common acceptance a marked political 
preference, because they have always possessed it, and because they 
inherit a sort of pomp which seems to make them worthy of it. But 
in a new colony, in a-community where merit may be equal, and 
where there cannot be traditional marks of merit and fitness, it is 
obvious that a political deference can be yielded to higher culture, only 
upon proof, first of its existence, and next of its political value. But 
it is nearly impossible to give such a proof so as to satisfy persons 
of less culture. In a future and better age of the world it may be 
effected ; but in this age the requisite premises scarcely exist; if the 
discussion be effectually open, if the debate be fairly begun, it is 
hardly possible to obtain a rational, an argumentative acquiescence 
in the rule of the cultivated few. As yet the few rule by their hold, 
not over the reason of the multitude, but over their imaginations, and 
their habits; over their fancies as to distant things they do not 
know at all, over their customs as to near things which they know 
very well. 

A deferential community in which the bulk of the people are 
ignorant, is therefore in a state of what is called in mechanics unstable 
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equilibrium. If the equilibrium is once disturbed there is no tendency 
to return to it, but rather to depart from it. A cone balanced on its 
point is in unstable equilibrium, for if you push it ever so little it will 
depart farther and farther from its position and fall to the earth. So 
in communities where the masses are ignorant but respectful; if you 
once permit the ignorant class to begin to rule you may bid farewell 
to deference for ever. Their demagogues will inculcate, their news- 
papers will recount, that the rule of the existing dynasty (the people) 
is better than the rule of the fallen dynasty (the aristocracy). A 
people very rarely hears two sides of a subject in which it is much 
interested ; the popular organs take up the side which is acceptable, 
and none but the popular organs in fact reach the people. A 
people never hears censure of itself. No one will tell it that the 
educated minority whom it dethroned governed better or more truly 
than it governs. A democracy will never, save after an awful 
catastrophe, return what has once been conceded to it, for to do 
so would be to admit an inferiority in itself, of which, except by 
some almost unbearable misfortune, it could never be convinced. 

In two cases, therefore, a good cabinet government is possible ; first 
where the mass of the public is sufficiently intelligent to choose such 
a government ; or, secondly where not being able to do it for itself, it 
permits an educated minority to choose for it. But if neither of these 
conditions is satisfied, if-the mass of the community is not intelligent, 
but thinks it is intelligent, is not respectful and yet is not wise, a 
cabinet government cannot be good, and may be so bad as to be un- 
bearable. Such a nation cannot elect any but a bad legislature, and 
most likely. a bad legislature will not choose or keep a tolerable cabi- 
net. It will not even be content to choose one bad ministry, and 
adhere to it, which might be endurable ; for the worst men will govern 
tolerably after they have made their own fortunes, and when they 
think they shall continue in power long enough to reap the good re- 
sults of good policy and the bad results of bad policy. But an 
incompetent legislature will choose a series of incompetent cabinets, 
none of which will last long enough to be in fact responsible for what 
they do, and, none of which will much care what they do. A cabinet 
government in such a case fails not so much because it is a bad 
government, as because it is not at all a government—because it does 
not possess sufficient durability to scheme for the future or to care for 
the present. 

It is said by some, though denied by others, that our Australian 
colonies correspond, or all but correspond, with this unhappy 
description. The lower classes there are mixed : convicts came first, 
and gold-diggers followed ; the mother country exported a degraded 
class, and the gold of the colony attracted a miscellaneous and often 
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degraded multitude, anxious to be rich, but not anxious to work, 
hoping for a good “ find,”’ and meaning to spend the proceeds in coarse 
and rapid pleasure. Capital, too, has there been developed by the 
trade in gold and the trade in wool, so that there is a rich class 
which has little power, which is subject to ‘a lower class, unfit to 
govern even itself, and still more unfit to govern those above it. 
The lower class thinks it governs well, and the higher thinks it 
governs ill; but there is no such respect among the uneducated as 
would induce them to accept the judgment of the educated ; on the 
contrary, they would laugh to scorn the notion that they should 
accept or defer to it. 

I do not at all say that this description is accurate. The worst of 
it is in many essential particulars contested, and I hope it is not 
true. Of the general fact that “responsible government” does 
not work so well in our Australian colonies as in our North American 
colonies, there is no doubt ; but how badly it works in Victoria or 
New South Wales we cannot be said to know fully. The history of 
their short experience has never been adequately written, and perhaps, 
even if now written, we should find that its duration was too brief 
to warrant our deducing very much confidently from it. I give the 
description not as an historical delineation, but as an hypothetical 
example. I say that in such a country a Presidential government is 
certainly better than a ministerial government ; at least it is better 
for the existing generation. A Presidential government is at least 
a durable government; the president, for good or for evil, stays out 
the term; he has time to plan, motive to consider, blame for what 
goes wrong, praise for what goes well. He is a permanent officer, 
and has permanent responsibilities ; he is interested in the future, and 
must care to govern so that the future may be tolerable. But a series of 
fluctuating administrations have no such care; you cannot find any 
of them to blame, when the consequences of their policy have occurred, 
and you cannot trace out which produced the bad result, so mixed 
is the action, so partitioned the responsibility. 

It is certain, therefore, that for the happiness and comfort of the 
present generation of such a country a Presidential government is 
better than our ministerial—a government of the American model 
than a government of the English model ; but it may well be doubted 
whether it is not better, if a good government be not at the moment 
critically necessary, to retain the bad ministerial government, than 
to establish the better Presidential government. I showed at length 
before that a cabinet government is the more teaching government ; 
that it produces more instructive, because more important debates in 
the legislature ; that it produces more instructive because more im- 
portant articles in newspapers; that it trains the nation far more 
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_ effectually in the habitual formation of a daily political opinion. It 
must therefore be a grave matter for doubt whether it is expedient to 
relinquish a government which produces momentary evils, but which 
teaches and improves, in order to adopt a government which checks 
these temporary evils, but does not teach and does not improve. It is 
relinquishing an investment from which much may accrue hereafter, 
to take a present income and a humble certainty. Especially in a 
young community where the work of government is a subordinate and 
simple work, and where a part of its unfitness for cabinet government 
arises from its deficiency in grave concerns, it may prove a lamentable 
mistake to abandon a government which may be excellent in the 
future when it is essentially wanted, and choose a government which 
will never be better, and will be unfit for important acts and deci- 
sions, when, in the course of development and change, they come to 
be needful. 

But this last consideration cannot be developed now. I have en- 
deavoured to ascertain what were the principal conditions of cabinet 
government, and what was the peculiar modification of them which 
exists around us. I believe the conclusion is that our government is 
very inferior to one which we may imagine hereafter, but much superior 
toany which, considering the general ignorance and common poverty 
of our people, we could have expected. In another and a better 
age, a lower class, more intelligent than ours, will doubtless leave to a 
higher class, more improved than ours, the principal share in political 
affairs; but our lower class already do so without being intelligent. 
They are overcome by the pomp of society, the force of tradition, and 
the apparent grandeur of our dignified institutions; and so yield to 
our real rulers an obedience and respect which there is nothing in 
the outside of those real rulers to attract, which is the more mar- 
vellous the more we consider it, and which is the source of a hundred 
peculiarities, and a hundred blessings. 

Warrer BaGenor. 
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Tue following slight notes on a very deep and subtle subject have 
no pretension to exhaust it, or even to get quite to the bottom of it. 
Just after writing them I perceive already that more things might 
have been said, and even these few things better said. Still, such 
observations as these, though somewhat baldly set down, may have a 
certain utility in times when there is more external interest in art 
than inward sympathy with the spirit of it. If once the spirit of art 
were fully entered into, a true understanding of it would ultimately 
follow ; but the erudition of criticism is in vain, if we have not that 
inward sympathy. How rare this is I hardly like to say positively, 
for it may be more frequent amongst unknown lovers of art than I 
know of, or at present imagine. But amongst known writers it is 
indeed very rare. Robert Browning thoroughly enters into the 
artistic mind, and sees it from the inside ; but no other English poet 
ever did that. And of prose writers Thackeray understood artists. 
These two are on the inside ; Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, and their pre- 
decessors, on the outside only. 

1. As to Aristocracy—The spirit of aristocracy would seem to 
have this in common with art, that it loves refinement and grace. 
The fine art of an aristocracy is its good behaviour; and the perfect 
aristocrat, with his grand air and fine manner, has always been a 
favourite with the best figure painters. But to conclude that between 
art and aristocracy there is anything more than an occasional 
sympathy would be erroneous. Art is not necessary to an aristocracy, 
as such, the only arts which really serve it being family portraiture 
and the degree of architecture, scarcely deserving the name of a fine 
art, which suffices to distinguish the house of the great landowner. 
There is true and intimate sympathy between aristocracies and esta- 
blished military and ecclesiastical hierarchies, true and intimate 
antipathy between aristocracies and dissent in politics and religion; but 
between the spirit of art and the spirit of aristocracy there is coolness 
and that coolness neither writing nor lecturing is likely to overcome. 

But then, on the other hand, art is not particularly democratic. 
Artists, if they find little to appeal to in the richest class, find still 
less in those poorer classes whose entire energy is absorbed in the 
struggle for daily bread. It is true that the French republicans 
have usually, even in the midst of the utmost national excitement, 
found leisure to care for the protection and encouragement of art ; 
but this is less a republican than a national sentiment. It is an 
accepted creed in the minds of all Frenchmen that their country has 
conquered, and must maintain, the first place in two things—war 
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and art; nor could any popular government altogether refuse to 
employ artists and keep up picture galleries. Even Louis Philippe, 
who shared and represented the bourgeois feeling, spent money on 
pictures for Versailles, though these were generally bad ones; and 
the present Emperor cherishes art as much as his predecessors did. 

Yet, though art be neither aristocratic nor democratic, it is worthy 
of remark that whenever the artistic spirit develops itself, it effaces, 
between the persons possessing it, the distinctions of rank. A man 
of rank, endowed with artistic perceptions, is drawn towards all true 
artists by a feeling of confraternity. It has been observed even of 
photography, that it affords a common ground on which men of all 
classes fraternise. This is still more true of painting, probably because 
painting cultivates the feelings so much more, and therefore awakens 
subtler sympathies. Much has been written by Thackeray and other 
novelists about the narrow contempt with which society regards art 
and artists. The truth is that so long as people of station are ignorant 
of art, they do undoubtedly hold its professors in slight esteem, 
because the fine arts can only influence by sympathy, never by force. 
But on the other hand, it is equally true that when rich men are en- 
dowed with the faculties which apprehend art, they always respect 
good artists, and show that they value their friendship. 

2. As to the Bourgeois Spirit—The state of mind in which our 
middle classes and the French bourgeois live, is unfavourable to art 
in many ways. Competence and comfort and cleanliness are very 
good and pleasant and desirable, and it is wonderful with how little 
money a managing couple in the middle classes will procure those 
blessings; but when they are made the only aims of life, they bring 
on an incredible pettiness of soul. I never met with any thoroughly 
bourgeois mind which had the least understanding of art. If, for 
example, a mayor and common council, composed of this class of 
people, have to deliberate about the destruction of some grand relic 
of the middle ages, you may perhaps find some one man amongst 
them who is superior enough to think that the object ought to be 
preserved for its historical or antiquarian interest, but you would not 
be likely to find any one to suggest its preservation on purely artistic 

grounds; and if you tried to explain its artistic value to such people, 
you would waste your explanation. The cardinal bourgeois virtues 
of tidiness and decency and order, are always likely to be offended 
by the grandeur of the high artistic spirit. For example, a mutilated 
antique is not exactly what the bourgeois mind would care to have 
in its parlour. 

Much of the Bohemianism we find amongst artists is due to their 
instinctive revolt from middle-class narrowness. The artists lose a 
great deal, nodoubt, by yielding so far to this repulsion, because there 
are virtues conspicuous in the middle class which all men ought to 
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strive for, and which, when faithfully practised, add very greatly to 
human happiness in every condition of life. The bourgeois often has 
his revenge and triumph in the ruin and wretchedness consequent on 
the careless, irregular ways of Bohemianism ; but the narrow prudence 
which hates ideas, scorns beauty, and regulates everything with 
reference to the lowest standard of utility, is quite incompatible 
with artistic achievement, and not only that, but it even incapacitates 
men for comprehending such achievement. 

3. As to Religion.—The fine arts illustrate religion willingly, 
because it affords good subjects, and there is nothing in the artistic 
spirit in any way incompatible with the purest spirit of devotion ; 
indeed, art draws us continually towards a state of mind akin to the 
devotional, by requiring us to spend our time in the conscious 
contemplation of the work of the Supreme Artist. Still, it is quite 
certains that there exist an opposition between art, which takes 
pleasure in God’s work, and all those various forms of religious 
fanaticism which condemn pleasure as sinful. The healthiest temper 
of art is to rejoice in the sight of all visible beauty, fully, heartily, 
and exquisitely ; the temper of religious fanaticism is to turn away 
from all earthly loveliness, and to mortify the desire of the eyes. 
Roman Catholic piety appears to find a certain utility in art, for it 
buys much; but it seems to like bad art just as well as good, and even 
to have a decided taste for certain kinds of foppery—as in the curling of 
saints’ hair;—or tawdriness—as in the tinsel on their garments—which 
true art disdains. Our own most earnest Protestants care very little 
for art; if they buy an engraving now and then, it is not for any 
artistic quality, but for the subject, as connected with their faith ; or 
if it be secular, for its interest as a portraiture of some great man 
they admire—some Cromwell, or Wellington, or Havelock. The 
reason seems to be that religious enthusiasm is always so ready to be 
kindled, so ready to illuminate and exalt everything it loves with its 
own internal light, that it does not care whether the work of art be 
good if it only have the religious spirit, or some plausible manu- 
factured imitation of it; and it is surprising what a very poor mockery 
of it suffices. The customs of society in matters of outward observance, 
to which so many sceptics find it expedient to conform, make it 
difficult to ascertain with precision, what are or have been the real 
convictions of great artists, but amongst recent ones we may note that 
Haydon was an extremely religious man, who prayed almost literally 
without ceasing, whilst Turner was a sceptic. Thomas Seddon, on 
the other hand, was eminently pious, at least during his labours in 
the East, but then the artistic spirit is just what is absent from his 
works. Love of the sacred ground, reverence for the fact, earnest- 
ness, patient industry, keenness of sight, delicate skill of hand, all 
these he had, and exercised most conscientiously, most bravely, but 
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the spirit of art he had not. Of living men it is better not to speak ; 
it is useless to mention those who are religious without naming others 
who are not, and it would be wrong to expose these latter to public 
odium on account of opinions which can only be known privately, 
and which in no wise injuriously affect their pictures. 

4. As to Morality—The general opinion about the morality of 
figure painters is this: Common sense argues that it is not probable 
that men can pass a great portion of their time in the study of the 
female form, without undergoing temptations which human nature 
is seldom insensible enough, or resolute enough, to resist. It may, 
however, be observed, without claiming immaculate purity of life for 
all these artists, that the naked figure loses, when seen habitually, 
and for purposes of serious study, much of that disturbing influence 
over the senses which a beautiful woman, unclothed, would, in other 
circumstances, generally exercise. And it is only fair to say that 
artists,as a class, are not more immoral than other men. Young 
officers, young attorneys, young cotton manufacturers, have, as a 
general rule, little right to reproach young painters with licentiousness. 

But it is not so much with morality of life that we are here 
concerned, as with the morality of the artistic spirit itself. The truth 
is that art, as such, has nothing to do with either morality or im- 
morality ; it illustrates both with equal artistic satisfaction, provided 
that the quality of the material be to its mind. The leaning towards 
sensual subjects evinced by Géréme, for instance, is, we are convinced, 
due far more to artistic predilections for certain qualities of line and 
modelling, best found in such subjects, than to prurience of feeling. 
When the artistic spirit is powerful, and has predilections of this kind, 
it is apt to over-rule all other considerations. The spectator, who does 
not share this spirit, sees immorality where none was intended, and, 
as he sees nothing else, imagines that the work was produced only 
for immoral purposes. On the other hand, the artist, who was aiming 
at some purely artistic triumph, some masterly feat of drawing and 
arrangement of forms, and who selected the immoral subject because 
it so precisely furnished the excuse for, and called for the display of, 
those subtleties of his craft, thinks no more about the immoral conduct 
of his figures than a girl thinks of the sexual behaviour of the flowers 
she gathers in her garden. There have been examples, no doubt, of 
artists endowed with the true faculty, who had, notwithstanding, 
religious convictions powerful enough to enable them to withstand 
these artistic temptations, but such men are rare, and they are not 
the greatest painters. It is the nature of art to give to artistic 
considerations such importance that they gradually come to outweigh 
all others. I remember taking part in a discussion in a French 
atelier, as to the merits of a certain modern picture. The subject was 
most immoral, but the work had valuable artistic qualities, and it 
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was on these qualities alone that the discussion turned. The dis- 
putants were insensible to the apparent subject, which, as they all 
knew, was only a pretext; their entire attention was occupied by the 
more or less successful artistic achievement which was the real purpose 
of the painter. 

5. As to the Military Spirit—Artists like soldiers, as they like 
priests, for their costume and action. But the military and ecclesi- 
astical costumes have both grievously declined in artistic interest 
since the middle ages. Golden cope and jewelled mitre were nobler 
to look upon than wig and lawn sleeves, armour of steel inlaid with 
silver and gold was better worth painting than padded coatee or 
strapped pantaloons. Horace Vernet loved modern military tailoring, 
however, and knew the craft down to every braid and button. But 
are the pictures of Vernet due to the artistic or the military spirit? Is 
he not rather a soldier using paint for military purposes, than a painter 
using soldiers for artistic ends? He had a wonderful memory, but 
of the kind which distinguishes good generals; he remembered men, 
and uniforms, and military combinations. He drew very cleverly, 
and coloured brightly and plausibly ; yet who goes to Vernet’s works 
for their artistic qualities ? 

When greater artists have painted battles it has usually been either 
for the action of the naked figure, to display which they purposely 
stripped the combatants, or for the costume of some more picturesque 
time or nation; not from any definitely military spirit. A good many 
artists, too, have painted battles from a love of horror and slaughter, 
which it would be grievous injustice to all noble soldiers to call their 
spirit. A high-minded soldier walks through blood whither duty 
commands him, but he does not wallow in it. 

6. As to the Commercial Spirit—What first strikes us here is the 
obvious reflection that commerce is the best and kindest helper and 
friend of the fine arts, and yet that the spirit of commerce is directly 


-opposed to the spirit of art. 


In recognising this opposition we by no means intend to detract 
from the utility of the commercial spirit, or to imply any wish to 
substitute for it the artistic feeling generally. It is the object of 
commerce to increase wealth, and the result of the general spread of 
the commercial spirit in a country is the augmentation of the national 
power and resources. If it were to become the general custom of all 
persons having capital enough to afford them perfect leisure, to devote 
their whole time to the study of the fine arts, not only would the 
country become so enfeebled both in money and population as to be 
incapable of maintaining its independence, but even the fine arts 
themselves would be ruined by the diminution of that wealth, a great 
abundance of which is absolutely necessary to their support. 

Men of business, whose primary object is gain, have usually some 
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difficulty in appreciating the truest artists, with whom gain is the 
secondary and art the first object. Either they look upon the fine 
arts as a trade, or else, perceiving that artists are often indifferent to 
their pecuniary interests they consider them foolish children, who 
cannot discern what is best to be done. No doubt a commercial man 
who sets aside his pecuniary interest for an idea, disobeys and sets 
aside, in so doing, the commercial principle. Some tradesmen do this 
knowingly from time to time, as, for instance, it now and then 
happens that a publisher issues a book by which he is aware that he 
is likely to be a loser, merely because he thinks that the work ought 
not to be stifled. Or, again, a manufacturer occasionally tries a new 
invention less in the hope that it will pay than from a desire to give 
ingenuity a fair chance. Men who do these things often render great 
services to humanity, but they are not likely to get much reputation 
for wisdom in any society which recognises profit as the measure of 
intelligence. 

Now the true artist outrages the commercial spirit habitually. To 
begin with, his choice of art at allas a means of living is in itself 
contrary to the commercial principle, because art is, as a profession, 
too precarious to be embraced by any one not prepared to endure 
poverty contentedly, and contentment with poverty is an idea foreign 
to the commercial mind, which is accustomed to consider it as the 
proof of incapacity. In nine cases out of ten art is a bad investment 
of ability, and people who make bad investments seldom enjoy high 
credit for practical sense. But not only in the selection of his pro- 
fession does an artist outrage the commercial spirit, he often outrages 
it still more in the way he follows his art. Instead of carefully 
studying the market and providing what the public best likes, original 
artists are apt to make themselves martyrs to their artistic predilec- 
tions. A successful tradesman said to me one day, “ In business we 
provide what sells best, that is our affair. Whether a pattern is artistic 
or not does not concern us; we encourage bad art if our customers 
prefer it ; and the shopkeeper who proceeds on any other principle is 
pretty sure to ruin himself.” When you buy a carpet or a wall- 
paper and the shopman tells you that the design is beautiful, what he 
means is that it is in fashion; and a thing gets into fashion as soon as 
everybody thinks everybody else approves of it. The temper of a 
real artist is not this shopman’s pliant mood, it is more like the 
temper of William Wordsworth. He offers what he believes to be 
the worthiest thing that he is capable of doing, whether anybody 
likes it or not; and he will not condescend to offer anything less 
worthy because the people like it better. This Wordsworthian 
condition of mind looks self-opinionated, conceited ; would it not be 
more graceful to yield the point, conform to precedent, defer to the 
general opinion? And artists, so far as they approach to this state, 
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are liable to be accused of vanity, which is the only explanation that 
the world can find for such strange, unaccountable ways. 

A better explanation, however, does not seem unattainable. 
Original men appear to be endowed with an almost ungovernable 
desire to find an outlet for their originality ; and it would be as well 
if, instead of setting down originality as folly, we were to give 
Heaven credit for understanding the best interests of humanity when 
it accompanied every good gift with the condition that the possessor 
should be uneasy till he had set it forth. All artists, poets, inventors, 
thinkers, are compelled to set forth their gifts. And this is the con- 
dition of genuineness in art work. Original art is not only the best, 
it is the only art which has any interest. The simple expression of 
a real gift, however humble, is better than the most learned imitation 
of other men’s labour. Nor is it vanity which makes men try to 
express lesser talents; vanity would rather suggest the more ambitious 
notion of rivalling great men on their own ground. William Hunt, 
not being a vain man, became what we all know; had nature added 
vanity to his composition he would never have painted such simple 
subjects. His life was a bright triumph of that combination of 
humility with self-reliance which distinguishes the true artist. 

It follows that since a painter cannot, without danger, pay much 
attention to the question of profit, he is obliged, if he would be 
happy, to learn the philosophy preached by so many ancient sages, 
and enforced by the authority of no less a teacher than the Head of 
Christianity, that poverty has its own blessings and compensations, 
and that it is, in some important respects, a better condition than 
wealth. This philosophy, wild as it may seem to the worldly, has an 
immense attraction for noble minds. The more so that it allows of a 
more cheerful view of human life generally. If happiness is attain- 
able by the poor, we may hope that a good many more or less 
completely attain to it. But if on the other hand happiness cannot 
possibly be procured for less than two thousand pounds a year, 
many human beings are for ever debarred from it. It seems so: 
glorious for a human being to bear bravely the suffering and con- 
tempt which poverty brings, so enviable to have found the secret of 
an inward happiness strong enough to dwell serenely in the midst of 
privation, that heroic spirits are one and all in love with this lofty 
creed. <A true artist, will eat bread and drink water for his art ; and 
this temper, able to be happy almost without money, often makes 
him careless of it when it comes; if he gets any he is apt to be 
foolishly generous with it, especially to brother artists who are in 
want. This characteristic of artists tends, however, to diminish as 
their place in general society is better recognised. Living more in 
the world than they used to do, and less in solitude or in Bohemia, 
they are learning a new virtue and a new vice—provident habits and. 
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polite selfishness. And as the Philistines only practise Christianity 
so far as it is consistent with a very high degree of physical comfort, 
the artist who, having two coats, was always ready to give one of 
them, if not doth, to his less fortunate brother, is now to be sought 
rather in the taverns of disreputable Bohemia than in the pillared 
streets of the West End. 

7. As to the Industrial Spirit.—The industrial principle is to find 
out, first, how to make a thing, and then to produce that identical 
thing in the utmost possible quantities and at the lowest possible rate 
for ever and ever. 

The artistic principle is that when once a thing has been perfectly 
well done, there is little or no use in trying to do it again. If, for 
instance, a water-colour painter felt inclined to paint birds’ nests, he 
would very likely be deterred from attempting them by the reflection 
that Hunt had done them so well. An industrial mind would 
endeavour to find out means of producing unlimited copies of Hunt’s 
nests in colour. 

This is one reason the more why good artists are almost always 
new. If a man has the artistic spirit he will either seek unused 
material in nature, or if he appears to accept the old material he will ° 
make it new by finding unthought of elements and suggestions in it. . 

Artists, however, occasionally share the industrial spirit to a certain 
extent ; but when they do, it degrades them exactly in proportion to 
its degree. It would be easy to mention painters, who, to save time 
and earn money, have got more or less into habits of manufacture, . 
producing many works which are in reality only modifications of one. 
This gives great apparent manual facility, because such works are, in 
consequence of their frequent repetition, produced with great cer- 
tainty, whereas in art of a higher order every new work is an untried 
and somewhat hazardous experiment. 

Of course the industrial principle is right in industrial business, 
where indeed it is the only safe or possible principle. Nothing can 
be more remote from my intention than to express anything but the 
most respectful admiration for the wise maxims which commerce and 
industry must ever apply if they would prosper. The magnificent 
results achieved by faithful obedience to these principles prove that 
they are sound and in harmony with natural law. All I say is, that 
commercial and industrial wisdom is not applicable to the fine arts, 
nor can the fine arts be either effectively advanced or heartily enjoyed 
by a people which has on/y that wisdom. 

In the way. of labour in an artist’s life, violations of industrial 
principles are frequent. Good artists are always laborious, but they 
are seldom steadily and regularly laborious. ‘When you begin to- 
tire of your work,” said Leslie, “leave off; otherwise you will 
probably injure it. You will certainly injure yourself.” Leslie was 
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quite right in speaking so to young artists; but only fancy a cotton 
manufacturer saying to his hands, “ When you begin to tire of your 
work, leave off!” The hard industrial law requires the steadiness of 
a steam-engine from its servants; but then it only requires the same 
sort of work that steam-engines may do—incessant repetition. of 
identically similar acts. The exigencies of fine art are far heavier, 
not merely because it requires to some extent the use of the mind, but 
still more because it demands the unflagging expenditure of feeling ; 
and the feelings, more than any other of our faculties, are subject 
to.sudden and unaccountable exhaustion. Fine art work is useless 
unless you are in the vein, and neither picture nor poem can go on 
with the unrelaxing steadiness displayed in the weaving of a piece 
of cotton cloth. But a prudent artist, knowing this, will contrive to 
have easier artistic work at hand for his more torpid hours. If he 
cannot paint passionately to-day, he may yet be able to study 
wccurately, and the picture may be laid aside for some careful draw- 
ing done from nature for information alone. The wise rule is never 
co force yourself to work you are momentarily unfit for, only do some- 
thing, if it be but to make a note in your memorandum book. 

8. As to the Intellectual Spirit.—It is a tendency of the present age 
to exalt the intellectual at the expense of the perceptive and 
imaginative faculties. For example, if, in speaking of artists, I 
happened to say that A was intellectual and B not, nine readers out 
of ten would conclude that I was praising A and putting B down, 
whereas I might say that with perfect truth and all the time 
reverence B as a man of the rarest order of soul, whilst I considered 
A no better than a good many of us. An attorney is generally more 
intellectual than a saint, an average artillery officer is likely to’ be 
more intellectual than Garibaldi, any tolerably good critic may be more 
intellectual than the immortal colourists. The art of painting does 
not proceed so much by intelligence as by sight, and feeling, and 
invention. Painters are often curiously feeble in their reasonings 
about art, and the best painters are commonly the worst reasoners. 
Not that their theories of art are without value; on the contrary, no 
art-theories are so valuable as theirs if only we translate them into 
more philosophical language, which may be easily done by taking 
into account their special points of view. The unfeigned contempt 
which almost all artists feel for critics—even for the best of them— 
is partly explicable by the fact that the artistic spirit can neither 
appreciate nor follow intellectual methods. 

The elevation of scholarship, or quantity of traditional acquisition, 
above faculty or mental flexibility and force, which has always 
hitherto been prevalent in society, is one of those inevitable pieces of 
injustice which it is useless to combat directly, but which, we may 
reasonably hope, will yield in due time to the gradual influences of 
culture. The more serious attention given in these days to the fine arts, 
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and the fact that pedantry is now considered bad taste, are hopeful 
indications. True art, which requires free and healthy faculties, is 
opposed to pedantry, which crushes the soul under a burden. — 

9. The Principle of Art for Art.—A pernicious principle in one 
way, that it tends to deprive painting of much of its influence over 
the public by directing its efforts to aims in which the public cannot 
possibly take any interest, and yet a principle which has always had 
great weight with artists, which regulates the admission of pictures 
to exhibitions, and has more influence than any other consideration in 
determining the rank which an artist’s name must ultimately hold 
in the catalogue of masters. Here is a recent example. Many 
readers will remember a picture by Mr. Whistler, called “The 
Woman in White.” . The work was unpleasant, and, to those who 
did not see the technical problem which it attempted to solve, most 
uninteresting ; nevertheless it did Mr. Whistler’s name good amongst 
persons conversant with art, because it proved, on his part, at least 
an intelligent interest in his profession. The difficulty he proposed 
to wrestle with was that of relieving white upon white; there was 
some presumption in the essay, but it is quite in the artistic spirit to 
make such attempts. The difficulty of painting white objects may 
be to some extent understood by the unprofessional reader in this 
way. Nature always lets us see that a white object is white, even 
when, from its situation, it is darker than some coloured objects. 
Nature can paint dark whites, but when painters try to paint dark 
whites, they generally end by producing light greys, or dirty, pale, 
yellowish browns. The difficulty is to paint a dark colour which 
shall obviously stand for white and look perfectly pure; and this 
difficulty is quite infinite, because to find one tint is not enough. 
Nature has not only one dark white, she has millions of various hues, 
produced by reflected colour, which all in their own place, and under 
their own peculiar conditions, stand for white. 

It will often be found that pictures by good painters which seem to 
have no subject worth representing, are serious endeavours to master 
some peculiar artistic difficulty ; and, when successful, these solutions of 
technical problems are often highly valuable and interesting in a 
certain sense. The Lorraine’s great problem evidently was to produce 
something which, by careful management, might be made to look 
rather like the sun; and it is generally understood that he resolved 
that problem so far as its immense difficulty admits of a solution. 
The great interest of painting as a practical pursuit is, that its 
difficulties are so infinite, that every new artist may find some untried 
one to grapple with, and reasonably indulge the hope that, if he 
succeeds, that conquest will give him a place in the history of art 
development. No age has been more fertile in triumphs of this kind 
than our own, and there is no surer sign of the vigour of a school 
than, the healthy disposition to seck for new conquests. So long as 
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_ painters are content to do what has only been done before, they always 
- do less than their predecessors. 

And this principle, of art for art, makes all things which deserve 
to be painted interesting ; the question is less whether the thing is of 
the rarest and noblest order of beauty than what we can make of it. 
For instance, in landscape the grand and rare effects are, considered 
as natural effects, by far the most interesting; but looking at nature 
with strict reference to art, it must be admitted that the problem of 
the right management of a few delicate greys in some simple every- 
~ day effect, is quite as deep and curious. I know a very intelligent 
amateur who has devoted years to the study of common sunshine. 
Indeed, it may safely be asserted that any artist or critic who has 
mastered the facts of appearance in any common object under common 
. effects, knows much. 

Many painters, from an insufficient apprehension of the importance 
- of merely artistic qualities, have deceived themselves in the hope, 
that by painting more learned and thoughtful pictures, or pictures of 
rarer and more wonderful subjects, or pictures of more accurate 
veracity than their contemporaries, they might thereby achieve 
high artistic rank. For example, we find many historical painters, 
- especially in Germany, who are thoughtful and philosophical to such 
: a degree, that they lose the healthy sensuous relish for beautiful 
colour and fair form which is absolutely indispensable to a good 
painter; and we have landscape painters, of whom the well-known 
traveller, Mr. Atkinson, is an instance, who endeavour to acquire 
artistic renown by seeking some remote ground hitherto unoccupied ; 
and we have young artists who spare no pains to secure veracity. 
Now all these things are good things, and there lies the danger, for 
if they were evidently valueless no sensible man would aim at them. 
Thought is good, novelty is good, veracity is good; but, alas, they 
cannot of themselves produce art. I could easily name fine pictures, 
priceless treasures, in which there is no thought, in which there never 
was any novelty, and whose veracity, both as to facts of history and 
facts of science, is so unreliable, that any well-informed critic could 
point out falsities and impossibilities by the dozen. Why, then, are 
such works treasures? Because, with all their faults, they have 
- quality. The men who painted them may not have been either 
thinkers, or travellers, or historians, or men of science, but they were 
artists. You or I may know more, think more, observe more, but 
somehow, with all our efforts, we cannot paint so. 

The world, notwithstanding its ignorance of art, sees this better 
than some critics and connoisseurs do, but, seeing it, draws conclu- 
sions of its own. The world sees that painting is a pursuit in which 
‘thought, scholarship, information, go for little; whereas a strange 
unaccountable talent, working in obscure ways (a special talent as it 
-seems to outsiders, though in reality it results from a high harmony 
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of physical and mental endowments), achieves the only results worth 
having. And the world wisely hesitates before entering the arena of 
art. Here is a field in which neither birth nor condition are of any 
use, and wealth itself of exceedingly little; here faculty alone avails, 
and a kind of faculty so subtle and peculiar, so difficult to estimate 
before years have been spent in developing it, or wasted in the vain 
_attempt to develop it where it does not exist, that men having already 
any solid advantages in life may well pause before they stake them 
on such a hazard. 

It remains only to consider whether, in a national sense, it is wise 
to assist in the spread of the artistic spirit. The general opinion has 
concluded that it is. Our schools of design, our art-exhibitions, the 
great quantity of our printed art-criticism, all urge the country 
towards an art-epoch, which promises ultimately to be brilliant, for 
we have both the wealth and the talent necessary for such a time. 
But it may be doubted whether the national mind has turned to art 
from the pure love of it. We discovered that for want of artistic 
counsel and help, we were spending our money badly every time we 
tried either to build a public building or weave a carpet, or colour a 
ribbon. We found out that the French managed these things better, 
and with less outlay got handsomer results, and it appeared that this 
superiority was due to their artistic education. So we said, let us 
study Raphael that we may sell ribbons. This was not a very 
promising temper to start with; we were laughed at for our awk- 
wardness, and we did not like to be laughed at, so we resolved to silence 
derision by the acquisition of art-skill. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
commercial spirit of this beginning, we are generally tending art- 
wards, and the problem before us is whether this artistic infusion 
will not injuriously affect the traditional character of Englishmen. 
It will modify it very considerably, rely upon that. There is a 
difference between minds which are artistic and minds which are not, 
so strong and decided, that nobody can question the influence of art 
upon character. Not that art always influences in the same way; 
various itself, it produces varied effects. But it always alters our 
habitual estimates of things and men, it alters our ways of valuing 
things. A child in a library values those books most which have 
gilt edges ; a book collector prizes the rarest editions ; but a lover of 
reading for its own sake neither cares for gilt edges nor rare editions, 
only for the excellence of the matter and the accuracy of the text. 
So is our value, for men and nature affected by the artistic spirit. To 
it, vulgar show is the gilt-edged book, the extraordinary is the rare 
edition, what it values is often very humble and poor to eyes that 
cannot read it. It can see majesty and dignity in many a poor 
labourer ; it can detect meanness under the mantle of an emperor ; 
it can recognise grandeur in a narrow house; and pettiness in the 
palace of a thousand chambers. Pritr Girpert HaMerton. 
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In his recent financial statement, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
declared that the condition of the country was “ generally prosperous 
and satisfactory.” For several years past the same assertion has been 
made—expressed, indeed, in more emphatic language—by platform 
orators and periodical writers. On hearing or reading their state- 
ments, one might imagine that the merry England of the olden time 
(of the existence of which it would be profane to doubt) had returned 
to bless us in this nineteenth century. 

I accept, without hesitation, the facts and figures which display 
the enormous and growing wealth of the country. No doubt our 
capitalists possess more capital than their fathers ; no doubt our com- 
merce is more extensive, and our trade more buoyant, than at any 
earlier period. But, unfortunately, progress in material power does 
not necessarily include social advancement or moral amelioration ; 
and, indeed, this progress, if it be not felt through the whole body 
politic, may in the long run prove hurtful to the country. What if 
while our rich men are becoming more wealthy, the labourers, whose 
brains or sinews they employ, are growing more dependent and more 
hopelessly degraded ? 

Happily this is a supposition which could not be sustained on a 
general survey of the kingdom. Many of our handicraftsmen are 
sharing, to a fair extent, the good fortune of their masters; but there 
are other men—a large and most important class—whose condition, 
instead of having improved with the advancement of the country, is, 
I think, less favourable than it was a hundred years ago. I refer to 
the condition of our agricultural labourers. 

The pretty fallacies of pastoral poets cannot blind us to the fact 
that, at best, the life of the village hind is meanly prosaic, and 
miserably servile. In general, like the oaks of his master’s hedge- 
rows, he is rooted to the spot of his birth. His natural vis inertia is 
strengthened by his dread of the Law of Settlement, which, after 
existing in one form or another for two hundred years, shows at last 
signs of dissolution. Wages vary in different parts of the kingdom ; 
and when he is free to migrate, the Devonshire or Dorsetshire pea- 
sant may be inclined to try his fortune in the North. Yet a mere 
increase of wages would not necessarily improve his condition. His 
success in life depends in a large measure upon other contingencies. 
The possession of a cottage on his master’s estate, even although the 
rental be high in comparison with the accommodation afforded, is a 
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great boon to the labourer. Let this cot be surrounded by a piece of 
' garden ground ; let him have an out-house for poultry, and a sty for 
a pig, and his position becomes respectable. If sober and thrifty, he 
manages to save a few pounds against an evil day; he can feed his 
children without much difficulty, and afford his wife a decent Sunday 
gown. Satisfy these simple wants, and the labourer is a happy man, 
who can smoke his pipe and drink his mug of beer with complacency. 
A century ago these advantages were almost universally enjoyed ; and, 
indeed, Arthur Young, in his “ Farmer’s Letters,” declared, “I know 
not one single cottage without a piece of ground belonging to it.” 
A writer on farm labourers in the present day has a different tale to 
tell. Dr. Hunter’s recent Report to the Privy Council, on the “ House 
Accommodation of the Labouring Classes in Rural Districts,” has 
been severely, but not justly, criticised by Mr. Henley. The style in 
which it is written is marked by turgidity, with other signs of bad taste, 
and probably nothing resembling it was ever before met with in an 
official document. Moreover, the statements contained in it are, in a 
few instances, inaccurate or one-sided, for the survey was too limited, 
and was made too rapidly to permit a thorough grasp of the subject. 
But despite these drawbacks, the Report has been accepted as contain- 
ing a truthful representation of the condition of our rural poor. It 
agrees with the statements made in the Journal of the Agricultural 
Society, with the Registrar-General’s statistics, and with the Reports of 
the Poor-Law Inspectors. That there should be this agreement is, to 
my thinking, infinitely sad. It proves that the average position of the 
husbandmen who earn their bread in England has not improved with 
the general advancement of society ; more than this, it proves, as I 
have already intimated, that in some important respects that position 
has deteriorated. 

The want of decent cottage accommodation for the rural poor is 
the main point which Dr. Hunter urges upon the attention of the 
Privy Council. But this want involves so many other evils, moral 
and physical, that it cannot be alluded to without leading us to con- 
sider the general condition of the labourer. The couplet inserted by 
Dr. Johnson in Goldsmith’s “ Traveller” — 


‘* How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure”— 


contains, I think, an error. Unjust or severe laws are the breeders 
of infinite mischief ; and as a case in point, the difficulty so often ex- 
perienced by the farm labourer of obtaining even the scantiest accom- 
modation on or near the fields which he tills, is due in great measure 
to the provisions of the Poor Law, which give to each parish a pecu- 
niary interest in reducing the number of its resident labourers. “Large 
proprietors,” says Mr. Simon, have but to resolve that there shall 
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be no labourers’ dwellings on their estates,and'their estates will hence- 
forth be virtually free from half their responsibility for the poor.” 
That they do so resolve is evident from the fact that within the last 
ten years houses have been pulled down in 821 separate parishes or 
townships of England, in the face of an increasing population ; and 
that there are also a great number of parishes in which the destrue- 
tion of houses is out of all proportion to the lessening of the population. 
In many cases, too, cottages are allowed to perish by decay, the tenants 
paying rent for them up tothe hour of actual destruction. This mode 
of escaping from the burden of a poor-rate strikes one as strangely 
unchristian. It would deserve the severest reprobation did the 
landowners know one tithe of the misery they are causing. But they 
do not know it, and this ignorance, while it does not wholly excuse 
their conduct, will at least serve to explain it. The suffering thus 
entailed falls upon all classes of our rural poor, but perhaps with 
peculiar force upon the farm labourer, as he, of all men, is the least dis- 
posed to shift his quarters, and has the least power of choice in select- 
ing a new abode. Most readers, I suppose, know what is meant by 
an open and by a close village,—how the latter forms a picturesque 
adjunct to a wealthy landowner’s estate, and is inhabited by his game- 
keepers, his gardeners, his grooms; how the former consists of hovels 
built at the cheapest rate by speculators to receive, I cannot say 
accommodate, labourers whose work perhaps lies on some farm three 
or four miles distant. 

It is a common error to suppose that cottages cannot be built so as 
to prove comfortable dwellings for the poor, and to return a fair per- 
centage to the landlord. It may not be a profitable investment, but 
if ordinary discretion be exercised, it is alike safe and useful ; so use- 
ful, indeed, that the man who wishes to benefit others, and is content 
with a moderate interest on his capital, can scarcely find a better 
channel for his benevolence. At a very small sacrifice a great benefit 
may be conferred. Builders, however, who have no object beyond a 
lucrative speculation, and whose aim is to build huts as cheaply as 
possible, should be placed under such supervision and restraint that 
in attempting to benefit themselves they may not injure others. The 
law, too, must be stringent, or it will not prove effective; and the 
present law, whatever may be its value, seems to fail where its action 
is most required. If this were not the case we should not hear so 
often of cottages built in rows, and back to back, or so close together 
that no light or air can reach them except from the front; of bad 
drainage, or no drainage at all; of bedrooms without windows, or 
with windows that will not open; of kitchens without grates; of damp, 
mud floors, and of roofs that let in the wet. All these evils may be 
met with in the open villages, and to these the labourer is compelled 
to resort, for no owner will admit him to the close parishes of the 
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estate, and no farmer of a neighbouring parish will tempt a man with 

‘children to disturb his parish settlement. ‘The man himself,” says 
Dr. Hunter, “although he knows that he might find work thirty miles 
off on a railway or great public work, at two shillings and sixpence 
a-day, is not only without the capital to start without danger of appre- 
hension for desertion, but has a vague fear of losing his settlement and 
being thrown among strangers in his old age.” Thus does this Poor Law 
bugbear deter and alarm the peasant at every turn. The end of all 
his toil is the workhouse, and he eschews every risk which may pre- 
vent his attaining that bourn in comfort. It has been stated that a 
walk of two or three miles morning and evening is no great hardship 
to the labourer ; and the writer of a Prize Essay in the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society’s Journal, declares that if there be a lack of cottages 
for the peasant within a walking distance from his work, it “is an 
affair which those who feel the want will in time find a way to 
remedy.” Every one who is acquainted with the life led by our agri- 
cultural poor will at once see the absurdity of these remarks; as if a 
long day’s out-door labour were not enough to tax a man’s strength 
without a walk in addition !—as if the peasant had only to “ feel a 
want” in order to take measures for its removal! It must be re- 
membered that the farm labourer is absolutely dependent. He may 
grumble, ‘but he must submit; he takes what he can get, but has no 
power of selection. 

And now mark how the comparative comfort or misery of the 
peasant’s lot hinges upon this question of house accommodation. If 
forced into one of the open villages, he has seldom any garden 
ground, and often only a single and unwholesome room for his wife 
and family. This leads to scenes over which the medical officer 
appointed by the Privy Council is compelled to draw a veil. In- 
decency, however, does not always involve immorality, and the 
girls born in these wretched abodes frequently grow up uncon- 
taminated.' But if a moral life is sometimes led under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, a healthy and happy life cannot .be 
enjoyed in these over-crowded cottages. When we hear of six 
adults and four children occupying one room; of a man and his 
son, with two grown-up daughters, each of whom had a child, 
occupying a house which measured 14 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft., and a bed- 
room that had “no window, no fireplace, no door, nor hole except 
that in the floor by which it was entered ;” of half the cottages in one 
village containing but one chamber, and in many instances a family 
of six or eight; when we are told of an utter lack of accommodation 
for purposes of decency, of cots without drainage; without water, and 
with an open cesspool close to the doors, we scarcely need the addi- 





(1) Or as Dr. Hunter puts it, “numerous instances have been observed of beauty, 
modesty, and intelligence in girls enduring the intensest cubicular crowding.” 
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tional statement that fever is perennial, and that the human beings 
huddled in these styes are stupidly ignorant, miserable, and vicious. 
It has been sometimes said that the depth of human woe may be: 
found in the cellars of Liverpool or Glasgow ; but here, in our rural 
districts, in the “cottage homes of England,” the same wretchedness. 
is apparent, and is evidently on the increase. Close and open villages 
are not to be met with in every part of England, but almost in every 
part there is a tendency to lessen the comforts of the labourer, and 
thus to lower his position. The preservation of game is more cared 
for than ever. The preservation of our peasantry seems to: be 
ignored, or is left to the benign ministrations of Poor Law officials. 
To this broad assertion exception may be taken by some country- 
livers familiar only with a limited district. Thank God, there are 
landed proprietors among us, noblemen and commoners, who have 
the best interests of the labourer at heart, and do all in their power to 
improve his condition; but in general self-interest overcomes better 
feelings, and what the law permits the landowner does not scruple to 
accomplish. Within the space of ten years, viz., from 1851 to 1861, it 
is stated by Mr. J. D. Dent, M.P., that 1,632 small holdings, under ten 
acres, have disappeared ; and at this time, when rents are higher and 
farms are more in demand than at any former period, two-thirds of 
the whole surface of the kingdom being devoted to agricultural pre- 
duce, I learn that the increase of population in rural districts has 
been comparatively insignificant, and that the field-labourers them- 
selves are being forced into the towns. The whole country, indeed, 
in Dr. Hunter’s opinion, is undergoing a great social change, and 
how far “the migration to towns” of which he speaks’ will affect 
the ultimate condition of the farm labourer is a problem which time 
only can solve. He, of all men, is the last that should be induced 
to turn town-ward, and when Mr. Villiers’ Bill becomes law, it may 
have the effect of confining him to his natural haunts. 


II. 


I have touched slightly on one of the most prominent evils which 
affects the welfare of our field workers. Agricultural labourers, 
however, form but a portion, although the most important portion, 
of what, in spite of Dr. Hunter’s statement, may still, for con- 
venience sake, be termed our rural population. There are several 
branches of industry carried on in country districts which employ a 


(1) “It has been stated with too much boldness, and the statement is universally 
accepted, because agreeable (no doubt it is true within the limits of the words in which 
it is"put), that the agricultural labourers of England have not diminished in number in 
the past thirty years. But though this be true, how different is the whole truth. The 
agricultural labourers remain within England; they are in the towns. It is the rural 
labourers who are being swept away.” — Public Health, Seventh Report, p. 127. 
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large number of persons: How these persons live, whether they 
‘possess any advantages over workmen dwelling in cities, the average 
rate of wages they receive, their sanitary and moral condition,—these 
and similar topics merit prolonged and serious consideration. All I 
ean attempt, however, in the brief space allotted to me, is to state a 
few facts—very significant facts they are—and to point out some of 
the conclusions which they appear to suggest. 

In. 1862, a Commission was appointed by her Majesty, “ to inquire 
into the employment of children and young persons in trades and 
manufactures not already regulated by law.” The result of this 
inquiry has been published in three bulky blue-books. The reports 
relate to a number of manufactures and industrial pursuits, some of 
which are carried on in towns, and others in rural districts. The 
latter of course will alone here occupy our attention; and as no 
special order need be observed, suppose, in the first place, we pay a 
visit to delicious Devon, the loveliest county in all England! Here, 
as of old, pillow-lace making is a staple industry. For twenty or 
thirty miles along the southern coast the trade still retains much of 
its ancient prosperity. At a very early age children are sent to the 
lace school, which is kept by a poor woman in her cottage. No 
provision is made for the health or comfort of the pupils, who work in 
small rooms, generally the living rooms of the cottages, with low 
roofs, closed windows, and fireplaces stopped up in summer time to 
prevent draught, and often closed even in winter, the animal heat 
of the inmates being thought sufficient. 

The smell arising from the crowded state of these rooms is sometimes 
said to be “unbearable.” The children are sent to the schools at the 
age of five or six, and work for about eight hours daily; as they grow 
older the work is considerably increased. Thus these little creatures 
toil on in an atmosphere which is frequently “ stifling,” until they are 
old enough to make the lace at home, where they work what hours 
they please, and often all night through. The younger they are the 
less light they are able to afford ; eight, or even twelve, may be seen 
working round one dip candle. Meanwhile education is almost 
entirely neglected ; but in some places the mistress of the lace school 
teaches reading daily for a few minutes. The school hours vary; 
they are never moderate, considering the ages of the pupils. 
Mistresses at Honiton state that.girls of six years work from eight 
till four o’clock, with an hour for dinner; and that when older they 
sit in summer from six in the morning till dark, and in winter from 
eight a.m. till nine p.m., or longer if busy. The apprentice receives, 
perhaps, some article of clothing, but no money for this weary toil, 
and pupils pay the mistresses from fourpence to sixpence a week. A 
girl of fourteen can earn from two to four shillings a week; but the 
iniquitous truck system is carried.on in this district, and the lace- 
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makers are generally forced to take goods for money, and these goods 
are charged to them considerably above the market price. All the 
witnesses examined by the Commissioners agree in saying that the 
employment is in itself unhealthy, and trying to the sight. Con- 
sumption is prevalent among the people, and many of the children 
become cripples. Unfortunately, the lacemakers are not only brought 
up in the grossest ignorance of all that pertains to book learning, 
but are incapable of performing plain household requirements. They 
marry early and become mothers, without any notion of housewifely 
or maternal duties. The pillow-lace manufacture extends also over a 
great part of the counties of Buckingham and Bedford, and here the 
same evils are apparent. The pale bloodless appearance of the lace 
hands shows but too plainly the injurious nature of their work. In 
some districts machine-made lace has lessened the employment of the 
hand-workers ; but it is not probable that it will ever entirely sup- 
plant the more delicate and expensive kinds of lace produced in the 
rural districts. It is stated by Mrs. Palliser, in her interesting volume, 
“The History of Lace,” that the occupation of the lacemakers in 
Devonshire is far more conducive to health than that of the factory 
hands in the North ; and another lady speaks of the employment as 
‘wholesome, genial work.” ‘ These statements are contradicted by 
the evidence produced in the Report. It is possible, indeed, that the 
industry might become comparatively harmless if placed under due 
regulation ; but at present it acts injuriously both on body and soul; and 
I think that the Commissioners are fully justified in-their recommen- 
dation that all the mistresses’ houses should be subject to registration 
and inspection ; and that the homes in which the work is carried on 
by young women, should be placed under the supervision of the local 
authorities. 

Where the pillow-lace schools of Buckingham and Bedford termi- 
nate, the districts of the straw-plait schools commence, and spread 
from those counties over a considerable portion of Hertfordshire, 
and the western and northern parts of Essex. According to the 
lowest estimate, this trade gives employment to fifty thousand 
persons ; and a dismal trade it is! The making up of the straw 
plait is done either at factories or in private houses; and it appears 
that in the latter the work is more laborious, and children are 
employed at an earlier age. The schools established for this branch 
of industry are as little to be commended as the lace schools; 
children are sent to them at the age of four, and even younger, and 
up to the age of twelve or fourteen. They are employed from six to 
nine hours a day, and often kept at work by their parents on their 
return home. There is rarely any attempt at education, and the 
children grow up reckless and depraved. The Rector of Toddington 


(1) * The Lacemakers.” By Mrs. Meredith. 
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states, that of those engaged in this occupation in his parish, hardly 
one young man or woman can write, while very few can read ; 
and that a large average of the women have illegitimate children. 
Chastity, indeed, is a virtue estimated very slightly in our rural dis- 
tricts, and the increase of infanticide betrays a state of things 
which may well excite alarm. It appears that this frightful crime is 
not even the result of shame, but that in most instances the poor 
infants are destroyed from a desire to avoid trouble and expense. If 
this be so, and women can thus repress the most beautiful instinct 
of their nature, what an utter and loathsome state of degradation 
does it imply ! 

With regard to the glove trade, a purely domestic employment, 
which occupies the wives and daughters of our agricultural labourers, 
the Report before me is not more encouraging. Here we have an 
extensive branch of industry carried on in the cottages of our 
peasantry; where, according to certain poetasters and romance 
writers, the domestic virtues expand most freely, where physical 
health and moral purity, unalloyed happiness and contentment, find 
their natural home. But on turning to the evidence collected by the 
Commissioners, we learn that the immorality of the “ gloving girls” 
is in many places notorious; that the long hours during which they 
are engaged at the work undermine their health and render them 
easy victims to temptation ; that in the schools the most troublesome 
girls are those belonging to gloving families; and that these girls 
leave the schools very young and are grossly ignorant. The state- 
ments gathered from the mothers and daughters engaged in this 
occupation are painfully interesting. One woman says, that when 
her daughter worked for a mistress, she used to work from half-past 
six A.M. to half-past eight p.m., and had only one shilling and six- 
pence a week ; at home she often worked from six a.m. to twelve at 
night, and earned from four and sixpence to five shillings. Another 
mother has a girl nine years old, who has been two or three years at 
the work. ‘She has worked all night before now, and from six or 
seven A.M. to eleven and twelve at night in the same week.’’ Another 
states that her child of eleven does not work above twelve hours a 
day at home, unless when pressed with work, and “we do often get 
pressed at the end of the week.” This woman considers (and how 
delightful it is to witness such motherly compasssion !) that “fourteen 
hours a day is too much for the little ones.” She confesses, too, 
although with hesitation, that such hours are too long even for a girl 
of eleven. . 

And now look for a moment at the hosiery trade which, although 
carried on in large warehouses in Nottingham and Leicester, occupies. 
a yast number of women and children in the outlying villages. The 
small “shops” or cottages in which the work is carried on, are, we 
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are told, “squalid far beyond what is usual in the country dwellings 
of the poor;” but those in the town, occupied by the same class of 
people, are “much better.” Overwork is frightfully common in 
this trade, and poor children, with “pale and sunken faces,” are 
sometimes forced to labour all night. In the “domestic branch 
of the manufacture,” and with this we are alone concerned, the 
parents appear haggard with want, and worn with hard work, while 
the children are described as “heavy, stunted, and without anima- 
tion.” Listen to a single statement: ‘Children younger than seven, 
but not younger than six, are often kept up till eleven or twelve; 
mothers will pin them to their knee to keep them to their work, 
and if they are sleepy, give them a slap on the head to keep them 
awake. If the children are pinned up so, they cannot fall when they 
are slapped, or when they go to sleep. I have often seen the children 
slapped in this way and cry Many women and girls, too, will 
sit up at work all through the night till seven in the morning. Girls 
as young as thirteen or fourteen will do that, and girls of eleven and 
twelve will sit up till one and two, but not beyond that.” 

There are several other industrial pursuits still carried on in our 
rural districts, but they present no distinctive feature which calls for 
special notice here. The three or four I have mentioned may, it is to 
be feared, serve as samples of the rest. 


III. 


The tendency of our trade in the present day appears to lessen the 
value of individual action. The substitution of steam power for the 
patient toil of the handicraftsman, while it adds to the number of the 
employed, increases also the necessity for co-operation. Work that 
was formerly done by small manufacturers is now conducted upon a 
gigantic scale, in vast warehouses or factories. Quality is considered 
of less value than quantity; delicacy of manipulation is not so 
desirable as regularity of production. This accounts for the steady 
flow of workmen into the towns, and for the fact that only a slight 
increase has been visible in our rural population since the commence- 
ment of the century. According to the “ Almanach de Paris” of the 
present year, the same movement has occurred in France, where the 
rural population has decreased 1-18 per cent. in the last twenty-three 
years. But this statement is, I think, refuted by an article recently pub- 
lished in the Revue Contemporaine, entitled “Le Travail Industriel dans 
les Campagnes,” in which the writer, M. Cristal, declares not only that 
the pressure on the towns has ceased, but that a remarkable reaction 
is taking place, and that many important branches of French indus- 
try are being transferred from the cities into rural districts. Thus, 
for instance, he states that the manufacture of lace, which has 
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flourished in Valenciennes from the fifteenth century, has now com- 
pletely deserted that city, and is carried on in the adjacent villages." 
The difficulty of obtaining good food, sufficient light, and healthy 
residences in the town, has likewise induced the lacemakers to migrate 
from Arras, Mirecourt, and other cities, into the surrounding villages. 
Much of the Lorraine lace is also manufactured in the country, and 
the occupation is even followed by women who during a portion of 
the year are engaged in field work. M. Cristal likewise states that the 
point lace of Alencon—a manufacture which, having passed through 
many fluctuations, is now once more in high repute, is always 
better made in the country than in the town, and this might be 
expected of a work so delicate, and produced entirely by hand. 
Among several other trades that have deserted the town, M. Cristal 
mentions the manufacture of straw hats, of buttons, and of fancy 
trimmings, the cutting of precious stones, and finally, the most im- 
portant industry of France, the manufacture of silk. Of this trade 
Lyons is still the principal seat. In that ancient city, but far more 
in the surrounding districts, several thousand persons are engaged in 
silk-weaving, and this work is not carried on in large factories, but 
by hand labour at the homes of the master weavers. Of late years 
the trade in France has been in a very depressed state. Lyons, 
however, has maintained her old reputation, and has done so by 
spreading the workmen through the country, instead of forming 
large establishments in town. M. Cristal, after massing together a 
number of curious statistics with regard to industrial pursuits in 
France, arrives at the conclusion that the tendency of these pursuits 
is to remove to country districts, and that the establishment of manu- 
factures in the midst of an agricultural population is a revolution 
“qui est inévitable et qui a déjaé commencé a s’accomplir.” 

I cannot follow M. Cristal in the pleasant, but it is to be feared 
delusive picture, which he draws of the happy condition of the 
country artisan when compared with that of his brother in the 
town; but I have made this digression, because it seems not a little 
significant, that at the very time the cry of “migration to towns” 
has. been raised in England, an exactly opposite tendency should have 
been observed in France. 

“Great cities,” says Montesquieu, “are destructive to society ; 
they starve the remoter provinces, and even starve themselves.” The 
assertion is a bold one, and may be disputed by the political econo- 
mist. It will be generally acknowledged, however, that, in a simple 
condition of society, a life led amidst scenes of pastoral simplicity, 


(1) Another French writer affirms that the genuine Valenciennes cannot be made 
beyond the walls of the city, and that if piece were commenced in Valenciennes and 
then finished in the country, the latter portion would be visibly less perfect, though 
continued by the same lace-maker, with the same thread, and upon the same pillow. 
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-and surrounded by rural charms, is more conducive to inward. peace 
and external comfort than a life passed in a large town. But then, 
‘unfortunately, society in England is very far from being in a simple 
‘state, and it must be allowed that the evils which afflict it are more 
readily perceived and grappled with more vigorously in the city than 
in the rural parish. This may reconcile us in some degree to the 
change which, in England at least, appears inevitable. Great social 
evils in the country are too readily permitted to multiply and to 
fester. They are acknowledged and deplored, but they are left 
_ «umtouched. 

The misery created by the “ ganging” system, to which Lord 
Shaftesbury recently called attention in the House of Lords, was 
-as evident five and twenty years ago as it is now, and was then 
denounced as utterly demoralising ; but country gentlemen shrugged 
their shoulders at the report, uttered a few platitudes, and turned 
their thoughts to pleasanter topics; country clergymen protested, but 
no one cared for their complaints. Again, in the large villages and 
straggling districts which form the Potteries, many of the evils com- 
plained of a century ago are as conspicuous as ever. The lives of 
men and children are yearly sacrificed in a pursuit which, unhealthy 
in itself, is made threefold more unhealthy by the system on which it 
is conducted. And for another specimen of the supineness, say rather 
in this instance the obstructiveness, which prevents the amelioration 
of rural districts, look at the manner in which the interests of the 
agricultural labourer—neglected for so many years past—have been 
recently opposed by bucolic politicians and “ penny-hunting” rate- 
payers. 

The “Union Chargeability Bill” directly tends to diminish or 
destroy the evil to which I referred at the commencement of this 
article. It will remove the temptation to pull down cottages and to 
drive the labourer from the fields which he ploughs; it will enable 
him to obtain a fair reward for his toil; it will destroy the worst 
evils incident to the Law of Settlement, and will ultimately lead 
to the abolition of settlement and removal altogether. And yet 
how obstinately and selfishly has this Bill been opposed ; first, be- 
cause it goes too far, and then because it does not go far enough. 
A careful reader of the debate on Mr. Villiers’ Bill must, I think, 
arrive at the conclusion, if indeed he have not reached it before, 
that the social evils endured by our rural poor—those evils I mean 
which allow of being materially lightened by the intervention of 
others—will never so be lightened without the aid of the legislature. 

The truth of this assertion will be made still more evident by a 
perusal of the reports issued by the Children’s Employment Com- 
mission. In the trades and manufactures regulated by law, regard 
is paid to the health and comfort of the workmen. Children are 
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instructed at school, and their. powers are not unduly taxed ; parents 
have no longer the temptation to treat their children cruelly ; and 
masters are no longer tempted to unlawful gain by the oppression of 
their hands. On the other side, where the temptation does exist, it is 
rarely overcome. The love of gain is so powerful, the sense of injus- 
tice and the ability to realise future consequences are so feeble, habits 
are so difficult to shake off, the responsibility of parents and employers 
is so slightly apprehended, that the worst evils become, as it were, 
naturalised ; they grow so common that they are scarcely perceived. 
This is true of abuses everywhere, but it is especially true of abuses 
existing in the country. Those who suffer from them are too inert 
and too stupid to discover a remedy, and those who cause them are 
too interested to apply one. 

The condition of our agricultural poor and of our rural artisans has 
been merely glanced at in this article. I have said little of the 
ignorance in which so many of them are suffered to grow up, and 
have only hinted at the demoralisation, and the loss of physical vigour 
engendered by their habits of life. But this glance, though of neces- 
sity superficial, will suffice to show the folly of that vague talk about 
the superior virtue and happiness’ of a country life. “The sweet in- 
fluences of nature do not touch the unrefined and the uneducated. 
They do not necessarily purify the heart nor mould the character. 
If our rural artisans and farm labourers have less of secular and 
religious instruction than working men in the city; if they are 
sometimes worse fed and often worse housed ; if, as is frequently the 
case with the former class, labour is more protracted and carried 
on in a more noxious atmosphere ; if many of the remedial measures 
which lessen toil in the city are unheard of in the village—it follows 
that the lot of the countryman who earns his bread by daily toil is 
less desirable than that of the town labourer. The growth of large 
cities seems inevitable, and it is some comfort to believe that by that 
growth the best interests of civilisation will be promoted. 

JoHn Dennis. 
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THE LIMITS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


‘The phenomena of society being more complicated than any other, it is irrational to 
study the industrial apart from the intellectual and moral.’”’—Aveuste ComTe. 


For the evils which beset our industrial system several partial 
remedies, and but one general remedy, is suggested. Courts of 
arbitration, limited partnership, legislation, co-operation, are obviously 
remedies both limited in their sphere and remote in their effect. That 
to which the cultivated public agree to look is the general diffusion of 
the principles of economic science. It becomes, therefore, essential 
to know what economic science is; what are its limits; and what are 
its functions. Few opinions are more rooted in the mind of our 
“industrial nation than this: that there is a science of production, 
definite, distinct, and exact—the axioms of which are as universal 
and demonstrable as those of astronomy ; the practical rules of which 

/are as simple and familiar as those of arithmetic. Economists, it is 

believed, have worked out a system of general truths, which any 
shrewd man of business can practically apply. |} We are very proud 
of our great writers who have created this science, and not a little 
fond of the skill with which it is handled by newspapers, speakers, 
and men of business. It is the intellectual feat of our age, the sign 
of our civilisation, and the cause of our wealth. 

But when we come to study the science, we certainly do not find 
this agreement amongst its professors. Agreement is the last thing 
they think of. There are, indeed, few subjects of human thought on 
which there is less. There are hardly ten generalisations in the 
whole science on which all the writers are at one, and that: not on 
the details but on the first principles, not on intricate points of practice 
but on the general laws of production. What is the true theory of 
rent? Who is right about currency? What are the laws of popu- 
lation? Are small farms or large farms best? Does the peasant 
proprietor thrive? Define the “wages fund.” What decides the 
remuneration of labour? State some of the laws of the accumula- 
tion of profits. Give the ratio of the relative increase of population, 
and the means of subsistence. What are the economical results of 
direct and indirect taxation? of strict entails? of trade-unions? of 
poor-laws ? and soon. Let us suppose these questions asked from a body 
of economists, and we should have them at cross-purposes in a moment. 
M‘Culloch would expose “the erroneous views of Smith,” Ricardo 
and Malthus would confute each other, and scarcely one would admit. 
the philosophical bases of Mr. Mill. Indeed, we find ourselves not in 
a seience properly so called at all, but a collection of warm contro- 
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‘ versies on social questions. What would be the state of medicine if 
physiologists were hotly disputing on the circulation of the blood ? 

No rational economist can claim for his subject the title of an inde- 
pendent and recognised science. He is content at most with systematic 
dissertations. The greatest of all since the founder of this study in 
England, Mr. Mill, is, in. truth, not an economist at all.. He is a 
social philosopher, who has thought and written on all the chief 
departments of the philosophy of society, and who in his great work 
deals with economic laws as part of and subordinate to social laws. 
Neither in theory nor in practice has this powerful thinker, much less 
have his profound predecessors, Hume, Turgot, and Adam Smith, ever 
countenanced the notion that the laws of production, as a whole, can 
be studied or discovered apart from all the other laws of society, 
without any reference to the great social problems, by men who have 
no fixed notions upon them, or none but a few unverified hypotheses ; 
who are without a system of politics, or a theory of human nature, or 
a philosophy of history, or a code of social duty. 

Unfortunately, this truth has not been generally grasped, and the 
name of economist has been claimed by men whose qualifications are 
limited to some acquaintance with statistics and a talent for tabular 
statements. There has gone abroad, too, under their shelter, a very 
prevalent belief that economic questions are fixed and defined as no 
other social problems are. Men who think the application of theory 
to politics a mischievous pedantry, men who regard the science of 
human nature as an atheist’s dream, are quite content to believe that 
one fragment of it is a science by itself; a science so simple and 
complete that practical points of detail can be accurately deduced from 
its rules. A whole literature of spurious economics exists, wherein 
the postulates of the subject, the great laws of human nature, are 
gratuitously assumed without a thought or a doubt. The consequence 
is a tissue of statements about industry which are as true to fact 
as Zadkiel’s almanack is true to events; and a tissue of pretended 
laws of industry by which selfishness glosses over to itself the fright- 
ful consequences of its own passions. 

The truth really is (and a very moderate reflection ought to show 
it), that whatever the difficulties of a systematic science of society, 
they exist for the science of industrial life; and that all the cautions 
which are needed in applying social laws to action cannot be dis 
pensed with simply because the action in question is industry. Secondly, 
it will appear that the attempt to deal with the facts of production 
separately from other facts of society can be carried only to a very 
limited extent, and under very strict conditions. Thirdly, that the 
attempt 1 to generalise ‘absolutely from certain special phases of modern 
civilisation is a radical and very dangerous error. , It results from the 
combined effect of these causes that the popular conception of the 
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functions of political economy is very wide of its true place both in 
philosophy and politics. 


I. 


Political economy professes to systematise the laws of production and 
distribution. . It analyses the creation of wealth. It lays down the theory 
of material industry. It is obvious that every act of production, all 
industry, in short, is due to an effort of the human will. It forms a 
certain class of the things that men do. It is determined by all the. 
combined motives which precede action. Men do not labour or ac- 
cumulate involuntarily any more than they fight or pray involuntarily. 
In our age we see many men labouring and accumulating under the in-. 
fluence of one leading motive, and we can hardly conceive this motive 
ceasing to be powerful. But in one by-gone age we should have 
seen them fighting under a dominant motive ; in another age, praying 
under a dominant motive ; in another, doing both together under a 
motive so dominant that few persons then could conceive it less 
strong. In the ages of faith, fighting and praying seemed to come 
by instinct from “immutable laws of society,” to be natural results of 
uncontrollable tendencies. We have lived to see that men can do 
both or either in the most different ways, under totally different 
motives, in opposite social states, and indeed can cease in a great 
measure to do either. 

It may be objected that a certain amount of labour and accumula- 
tion to satisfy the physical wants of life is necessary in a sense in 
which no other form of activity is. Men must overcome hunger and 
cold if they live at all. Doubtless; but the Bushman does this, and 
so does the gipsy. The minimum is too small to be worth considera- 
tion. All between this and our modern industry is in the truest 
sense voluntary. For all practical purposes, then, production is only 
a branch of free human activity ; liable, like it, to every modification 
which altered motives produce. Labour and accumulation might be 
almost indefinitely increased or diminished, as the motives in which 
they now originate were stimulated or declined. They might also 
remain at their present or change to any other level, and spring: 
from a totally different set of motives, and under totally fresh con- 
ditions. Man of course is limited by his own physical powers and 
the general conditions of matter; but with our present intellectual 
resources these limits are so vast in civilised countries, that, prac- 
tically, man’s industrial life is quite at his own disposal. Production 
and accumulation might be varied almost without limit, both in 
extent, mode, and proportion, provided we could vary the motives. 
which actuate conduct. In other words, the forms of our industrial 


life—the laws of wealth, in short—depend on the sum of our actual 
civilisation. 
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A truth so simple as this has been so much obscured by economic: 
sophisms that a little illustration may not be out of place. , In the: 
first _place, no one who Teflects can fail to see how completely our 
present industry is the creation’ of our present ideas and feelings. 
Men produce and-accumulate incessantly around us chiefly from the 
influence of a desire of wealth or useful things. But it is obvious 
that this desire might very easily become incalculably feebler, and 
that production and accumulation might be indefinitely less. As a 
matter of history, we know that in almost every age of human 
life, it has been far weaker than with us now; and that it is only 
in certain fractions of one race of human kind that it is as strong 
as it is now. When we compare the industrial energy of an 
Englishman or an American with that of a Tartar, of a modern 
European with that of an ancient Greek, we can see hardly any limit 
to the variety of degree in which the love of wealth may stimulate 
human beings to action. Nor is it even the invariable associate of 
high intelligence and cultivation. On the contrary, classical and 
Oriental society abound with examples of high intellectual condition, 
as religious society throughout the world abounds with examples of 
high moral condition, with a minimum of production and accumula- 
tion. In a word, the instinct and the habit of production is just as 
variable as human nature. / 

~The second case, that production and accumulation might follow 
from other than the prevalent motives which now largely stimulate 
them, is somewhat less obvious but not less true. In vast permanent 
societies, in long ages of history, populations such as the Egyptian 
and the Indian, under a strict caste system, have shown an astonishing’ 
degree of industry, directly stimulated by habit, social feeling, and 
religious duty, and, in a very slight degree, by personal desire of gain. 
In religious societies under very different kinds of faith, very active 
industry, on a scale quite decisive as an experiment, has been stimu- 
lated by purely religious motives. Some of the most splendid results 
of industry ever recorded,—the clearing of wildernesses ; vast public 
works, such as bridges, monuments, and temples; the training of whole 
races of savages into habits of toil,—have been accomplished by purely 
religious bodies on purely religious motives, by monks, missidnaries, 
and priests. In China, in which there is, perhaps, the most universal 
of all industries, labour is stimulated by motives mainly domestic, partly 
personal, but in scarcely any degree by the desire of accumulation. 
In practical slavery, which we must never forget is or has been the 
basis of a vast portion of human industry, labour is obviously due 
to other motives than that of the acquisition of gain: in very low 
cases, to force and fear; in very favourable instances of ancient 
slavery and modern serfdom, partly to personal affection, partly to 
habit, as we often see in the domestic animals. These are of course 
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the extremes ; but between these cases and our own industry there is 
every shade of motive and spirit from which systematic industry has 
sprung. We are all familiar with noble instances of labour in every 
sphere, under all conditions, from which every trace of personal 
interest has been withdrawn. It would be as degrading to suppose 
that the great industrial benefactors of mankind, whether inventors, 
capitalists, or labourers, have been moved by the mere love of acquisi- 
tion, as that our great intellectual benefactors have been moved by mere 
motives of vanity, or the practical by mere thirst for power. Industry, 
perhaps, has never been so systematically stimulated by motives of 
religious duty or affection as some other forms of activity in earlier 
civilisations ; but no historical observer would deny that it is perfectly 
possible that it should be. If any society had been educated for 
labour with the same consensus of moral and social forces which 
trained the early Romans for war, and the Israelites in the desert for 
worship, we should have had the case of a people in whom industry 
was singularly developed, and the desire of gain practically extinct. 
In a word, the studies of human nature and history combine to prove. 
that industrial activity may be organised, and in a great’ degree is 
now organised, on moving principles, as various and. complex as the 
character of man himself. 

It is nothing to the purpose to object that the case just suggested 
is possible only under the most singular conditions, and, if possible, is 
very far from desirable. | It is not the meaning of the writer to sug- 
gest that there is the slightest probability of our seeing a state of 
society in which industry should be solely dependent on religious, 
moral, or social motives. Nor is it here contended that industry 

and accumulation might not possibly be diminished by any sudden ad- 
mixture of such motives. All that is necessary is to insist that industry, 
as a whole, might exist where motives of self-interest were supple- 
mented, superseded, and controlled by a range of various motives in 
almost infinite proportions. We know as a fact, that whole societies 
and races of men have pursued objects far less accordant with human 
nature than industry, under the influence of complex motives, struck 
from the whole gamut of human character. We know as a fact that 
men have given themselves to industry under the influence of every, 
note of it alternately, and of many notes in many combinations. It_ 
would be as ridiculous to place industry on the basis of one special kind 
of the egoistic instincts, or on all together, as it would be to make 
another of them the sole source of religion, another of politics, an- 
other of thought. Human action, of which industry is but a part, is 
the sum of the results of the human capacities and instincts, and of 
these such as minister to personal enjoyment are not sole or para- 
_mount. Nor does industry depend more on these latter than human 
life itself. To hold it to bc inseparable from them is possible only on 
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‘ theories of human nature which revive the moral sophisms of Hobbes, 
or the political cynicism of Machiavelli. 

However much these propositions may sound like truisms, it 
may fairly be doubted if their full meaning is present to those who 
deal with the labours of economists, or indeed to economists them- 
selves. On the contrary, the logical consequences may seem 
startling to most of them. | When, for instance, it is said to be a law 
of political economy that the rate of wages depends on the demand 
and supply of labour; that capitalists will seek to pay the lowest, and 
workmen to obtain the highest, possible wages; that capital will seek 
the market where there is the greatest per-centage, and labour the 
market where there is the highest remuneration,—all that is meant is, 
that this will happen where or so long as the love of gain, the 
effective desire of accumulation, the desire of useful things, holds 
precisely the same relative position in the human motives as it does in 
England in the year 1865. The law is gone the moment this position 
is changed. The law is never in fact absolutely true. This particular 
acquisitive motive to labour varies as civilisation varies in every con- 
ceivable degree. It is never perhaps wholly absent. It is never certainly 
exclusively dominant. Perhaps no single case can be found of one 
capitalist or one workman whose industrial conduct is never influenced 
by some motive derived from custom, public opinion, sense of duty, or 
benevolence. There have, as we have seen, been cases on the largest 
scale in which industrial conduct has been influenced almost solely 
by these, or one of these. Precisely as these very variable motives 
vary in efficiency, industry will be more, or will be less, under the im- 
petus of competition. And the limits of variation in both directions 
are almost incalculable. We see it in the difference of one age with 
another. We see it in the differences of one people with another. And 
we see it in the differences of one individual with another. If all 
capitalists were as eager for accumulation as some very rare examples 
are now, capital might be enormously increased. If all capitalists were 
as little under the influence of acquisitive motives as some whom we 
have seen, accumulation might be vastly reduced, other influences 
remaining the same. Many great employers of labour (such as 
landed proprietors) are in a very slight degree governed by com- 
petition in the management of their estates. _ Many workmen, as 
agricultural labourers, are almost solely under the impulse of habit. 
In parts of Europe men of activity and intelligence are so little under 
the influence of competition, that markets separated by a few miles 
have widely different prices. We all know that in many of our daily 
dealings we are very largely out of its sphere. The wages of 
domestic servants are comparatively beyond it. In a great many 
occupations the influence of competition tells only very slowly and 
indirectly. It cannot therefore be the sole regulator there. In fact, 
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there is perhaps no single trade in which the force of competition, 
left without restraint, would not diminish wages. It is also certain 
that the annals of the human race exhibit competition as a paramount 
force only in certain parts of Europe in very recent times. These 
laws, therefore, of political economy depend on an assumption about 
human character and society, which is totally untrue of the great 
bulk of human history, and not exactly true of any single community 
or individual even now. | 

What is really meant by saying that wages and profits follow such 
and such a law, is to state that which is an approximate generalisa- 
tion of one particular form of civilisation. Of course this can in no 
sense be a law of human society. If it were, it would be true of all 
times and under all conditions. The law that the changes of human 
life depend on the changes of human thought, is true universally. It 
is true of the savage; it is true of the child. It is based on a study 
of human nature as a whole, and of human history as a whole. But 
it is obvious that most of the laws of political economy utterly fail to 
. be realised amongst some savage and some oriental races. Still more 
signally do they fail if applied to an affectionate family or a: pure 
religious community. There the assumption on which they rest has 
no place. The laws therefore are entirely relative to the particular 
state of civilisation. Unquestionably, approximate generalisations, 
having strict reference to a form of society we are studying, are of 
great value,—but only on the condition that we never forget their 
character. The laws of political economy are essentially abstract and 
hypothetical. In them man and society is conceived under conditions 
in which he is never actually found, and which indeed could not be 
actually realised whilst human nature remains what it is. Political 
economy professes to exhibit man as a producing animal eniaaiedey, 
which in fact he never is, and under the influence of special motives, 
by which he is never exclusively actuated. Social institutions 
generally, moral impulses altogether, by the conditions of the subject, 
are excluded. Otherwise political economy would be social or moral 
philosophy. , Political economy, therefore, has two postulates—pro- 
duction as the sole end, competition as the sole motive—postulates 
of which the human race and its history can show no actual 

| example. 

Without doubt this may be no obstacle to the great value of these 
theories to the student. The intellectual or the moral forces might be 
similarly studied. But the great, indeed the sole value of these 
special studies, depends on their re/ative character being constantly 
kept in view. It may be asserted, and i no doubt true, that many 
spheres of industry are so far under the rule of competition that it 
may practically be said to-regulate-them: Broad generalisations may 
fairly be based on what is the efficient rule. It may be said also that 
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this rule of competition is the best, the most perfect condition of 
society, essential to the ultimate happiness of mankind, and destined 
to be developed indefinitely in the future. It may be. But this is 
precisely the question which no economist, as such, is able to decide. 
Both these assumptions are vital problems in the general philosophy 
of society. This and this alone can offer a reasonable answer. The 
economist may be able to decide what is the law of civilisation, what 
is the destiny of society, what are the conditions of happiness, pro- 
vided he has satisfied his mind on the theory of society, of history, of 
morals—of human nature as a whole and human society as a whole,— 
provided he be a social philosopher, but only thus. The economist 
may be able to judge to what degree in a particular society competi- 
tion is a dominant motive ; where it is, where it is not paramount ; how 
far it is interwoven with social institutions; what in each case is its 
relative importance as compared with other influences—provided he 
has analysed society as well as industry, and has traced the manifold 
ramifications of human activity—provided he be a politician and a 
moralist as well as an economist, but scarcely otherwise. Without 
this knowledge his subject-matter will be liable to variations which he 
not only cannot explain, but which he cannot detect. He is working 
out problems depending on unknown quantities which are constantly 
varying in relative value. None of his terms are constants or have a 
fixed power, but they sometimes represent one, and sometimes another ; 
and he has no means of ascertaining when this power is changed. 

It is essential to remember that in these industrial problems the 
unknown quantities are never constant, never regular, and never 
calculable by the economist as such. He cannot give his solutions in 
terms of his data, leaving his unknown quantities for after investiga- 
tion. Throughout every stage of his calculations new quantities 
may appear, which may, or may not, affect the result, A man may 
sit down and calculate the law.of some branch of industry ; he may 
tabulate laboriously the data of a certain place or time where the 
rule of competition was almost paramount, and then deduce an 
approximate result in relation to these data. The tone of civilisation 
is changed; a new set of ideas, habits, and principles is introduced 
(matters wholly beyond the range of the economist )—the law alto- 
gether vanishes. When this change occurs, why it occurs, what is 
its result, are questions to which the economist has no clue whatever. 
Yet without it his reasoning is a mere exercise in logic. To give it 
scientific truth or practical value he must have some general concep- 
tions about the unknown quantities, about the other motives of human 
character and forms of human life. In short, he must be guided by 
reference to civilisation as a whole. {In other words, economic re- 
searches have neither use nor reality, save as they are guided by 
social philosophy. | 
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Il. 


This brings us to the objections which Mr. Mill has recently urged 
to the strictures of Comte upon political economy ( Westminster Review, 
No. 54). He insists that economic studies can be perfectly well 
carried on separately ; that science has been largely aided . by inde- 
pendent investigations into a particular class of phenomena, and by 
abstract reasoning about a special order of conceptions. He quotes, 
with approval, M. Littré’s (or rather M. Comte’s) admirable analogy 
of the industrial phenomena of society to the nutritive functions in 
biology. He tells us that as the science of life has been largely pro- 
moted by the study of nutrition, hypothetically conceived as indepen- 
dent, so the science of society may be greatly advanced by the study of 
production conceived in the abstract apart. Now, without defending 
the attacks of Comte upon economists in general (attacks founded on 
social rather than intellectual grounds, on their popular influence 
rather than their logical errors), the answer of the disciples of Comte 
would be something of this kind: Economic researches may to a 
great extent be carried on independently, but only as a branch of 
social philosophy, and therefore not by mere economists. 

So far as a general theory of society requires the laws of pro- 
duction to be analysed apart, so far the economic laws are a sepa- 
rate branch of thought. What positivism would condemn would be, 
that mere statisticians, without any fixed notion of social laws, and 
without any reference to their paramount effect, should create a body 
of isolated generalisations. Comte never condemned the use of ab- 
stract methods and sustained hypotheses in investigating the laws of 
production by themselves—on the contrary, he largely uses these 
methods himself; but he would insist that it should be done as a 
branch of the superior science of society. If economists were not all 
actually social philosophers, the least that would be required of them 
would be a very clear and strict notion of the limits, the relativity, 
and the subordination of their study. The analogy of M. Littré is 
beautifully just. Unquestionably the nutritive functions can be in- 
vestigated separately in biology ; but only by a biologist, and only as 
bearing on the science of biology. What would happen if nutrition 
were to be dealt with by men wholly ignorant of the other functions 
of life, who hardly believed that they were capable of scientific treat- 
ment? Precisely what has happened when statisticians attempted 
to solve the problems of production. When biology was struggling 
into life as a science, there were just such a set of specialists, and the 
chemical theory of nutrition was the result. The views of the pure 
economist are precisely such a chemical explanation of the nutrition of 
society. Conceive a science of the Stomach! And a science of the 
stomach created by men who rather doubted whether there was such a 
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thing as a nervous system, and had vague ideas about the circulation 
of the blood! The theory of digestion can be roughly sketched without 
much reference to the general system of life; so can the theory of 
production be sketched apart from the general social conditions. The 
chemical and mechanical processes in digestion may be analysed 
and reduced to a system ; as may also their chemical and mechanical 
results. They can be even reproduced and imitated partially. The laws 
of production can likewise be systematised so far as they depend on 
the simple rule of competition, and their results may be systematised 
so far as this rule can be supposed universal. But this economic 
theory is not’ the true theory of production any more than the chemical 
is the true theory of digestion. Digestion never in the living frame 
takes place in purely chemical ways, and production never in the 
living society takes place under the sovereign rule of competition. 
A theory of digestion and of nutrition we may have, but only when 
the theories of the nervous, the vascular, and the glandular systems are 
complete ; only from men who can grasp and trace the complex com- 
bination of all in compound processes ; who have watched the action 
of nerves on secretions, of blood on nerves, of gases upon blood ; who 
know how fibre is added to fibre; how laminz of bone are deposited 
around their centres; who can conceive the living organism; who 
know life as a whole. Once, in the infancy of thought, men poring 
over a few dry bones may have fancied they could build up out of 
them at least a theory of the skeleton by itself. They little thought 
that no rational osteology could exist until a theory of the blood 
had been mechanically, chemically, and biologically established. So 
too, men, in some charnel houses of society, have built up out of the 
dry bones of the social organism a crude theory of production on the 
mechanical basis of competition. A true theory of production we 
may have, but only on the completion of the various constituents of 
the social science ; when the play of human motives and the order of 
the human instincts is definitely solved; when the social organism is 
known as a whole, and is felt to have a single and intelligible life. 

Mr. Mill’s great work itself is a cardinal proof that if the facts of 
. production can be separately analysed, it must be by the guidance 
and aid of a social philosophy. He is (it has been said) not an econo- 
mist, but a social philosopher ; and his political economy is simply a 
branch of his general system of society. A large portion of his 
treatise is occupied with reasonings which are strictly political; and 
there are no portions more impressive than those which are strictly 
moral. His views rest upon doctrines respecting human character\/ 
and institutions which he has systematically expounded in all their 
leading branches. His theory of industry is scarcely conceivable by 
one who has not mastered his general theory of life. He is far from 
confining-his view to the actual forms of industry. Production, as he 
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conceives it, would rest on social and moral changes vaster than 
those which separate the middle ages from ourselves. It is hardly 
recognised yet how grand a transformation of society underlies these 
apparent economic theories. | There are two great questions which so 
pervade all industry that there is scarcely an economic problem into 
which they do not vitally enter. These are Population and Property 
in Land. How far do economists and the public adopt the theories of 
Mr. Mill on Reproductive Abstinence? Yet it lies at the root of all 
his doctrines on Industry. What economist and what politician 
accepts his view that landed property in England is far from fulfilling 

the conditions which render its existence economically justifiable, and 
that in-Ireland it does not do so at all? Yet the value of a great 
part of his industrial laws depends on this, which rests on an axiom in 
the general theory of social life. Mr. Mill’s speculations on popula- 
tion and landed property are admirable chiefly because they rest on 
profound moral and social truths. But what would be the value of 
the speculations of a mere statistician who had no such guide and no 
such preparation ? And who among them has ? 

There exists an entire literature on the subject of population, from 
which moral causes are as effectually excluded as if Man were a form 
of aphis. But moral causes are almost decisive in questions of popula- 
tion. Theoretically the population of the world in a few generations 


could stretch from the earth to the fixed stars. Theoretically, if the 
human race was in the religious condition of St. Bernard, it might 


cease with the actual generation. Every variation in population 
between these scarcely conceivable limits is due to moral, political, and 
social circumstances, and in a very minor degree to physical. Yet 
these variations are our important data. The effect of population is 
the one cardinal quantity in every economic problem. What then 
is the rationality of economic problems without a general theory of 
population? But a theory of population is essentially a domestic 
question. It is vitally a question about Family. The form of mar- 
riage, the position of women, the moral duties of the pair, are certainly 
the primary theories to be established. Without these, theories of 
population may be constructed in the abstract ; but they cannot have 
much practical utility. Theories of locomotion might be constructed 
in the abstract ; but they would not carry us far if the theorist paid 
no attention to the fact that the medium of motion might be either 
earth, air, or water. 

Few economic problems have been more debated, or are more im- 
portant, than that of the cultivation of land. The systems of peasant 
proprietors, of landlords, of farmers, of métayers, of cottiers, form a 
singular instance of a ground where economists contradict each other 
not only in their conclusions, but as to the facts from which they 
reason. But there is a question which underlies the whole prablem, 
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which is the social ground of property and the appropriation of land. 
' No one does, no one can treat this fundamental political principle as 
a purely economic question. The first thing a rational philosophy 
has to do is to establish the basis of property; the rights, the duties, 
the relations of proprietors; the political, social, and moral functions 
which ownership in land implies. Before this is done, or at least 
unless this is done also, what is the use of the mere economic side of 
the question? It is, as we have said, the mere digestive side of an 
organic problem of health. Economists have pretty well proved that 
avery good cultivation is attainable economically under any of the 
land systems. They only recommend one rather than another for 
political, social, and moral reasons. <A large portion of Mr. Mill’s 
treatise, at any rate, is thus occupied. But it would not be of the 
slightest value unless he were at the same time a profound student of 
political, social, and moral truth. / 

When it is said that the rule of tompetition and self-interest is so far 
practically the rule of modern society as to be a sufficient basis for 
economic laws, it may fairly be asked if these two great elements of 
population and property—one of them dependent mainly on moral 
standard, the other on political institutions—do not radically affect 
every problem in turn. Every other element of economy maypbe 
shown to be largely under the influence of some moral or some social 
force. But the economist excludes these from his inquiries. What 
he does, therefore, is to isolate for study a special class of complex 
phenomena, and then to isolate for his explanation of them a special 
class of the conditions on which they depend. The relative force of 
the other phenomena, and that of the other conditions of all the 
phenomena, remain all the time variable but unknown. To assume 
that they are fixed, to assume them of a certain force, to assume them ~ 
to be small, is simply to assume the problems which lie at the root of 
human society. The economist has not only got a special class of 
facts to deal with, but he has to refer these to a special class of causes. 
An astronomer might find it convenient to work out the law of the 
centrifugal tendency of the earth; but a mere calculator could do 
nothing of the kind. And assuredly the astronomer would not do so 
unless the centripetal tendency were a known or certainly a fixed force. 

When, therefore, the economist lays down a law respecting wages, for 
instance, based on modern civilisation and competition, or on anything 
but laws of human character and society, what he does comes to this: 
He states a proposition about human action which can only apply to 
states of society with habits and institutions exactly like that before 
him, and which would be true of that particular state of society if 
mankind acted upon certain special motives, which they never exclu- 
sively do. Truly a somewhat conditional and hypothetical law! 
Very useful possibly to the social inquirer, but of small value to 
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the man of business. A powerful and universal moral stimulus 
might, it is conceivable, dispose all capitalists to give just the same 
labour and care to their business as they do, and yet consume of the 
profits no more than a common labourer. They could then, if they 
pleased, increase the wages of labour largely, population under moral 
restraint not increasing. A powerful and universal political stimulus 
might also dispose all labourers to force them to do so, and, in ‘fact, 
make the capitalists the serfs of the labourers. In either of these 
cases, and they may be approached in infinite degrees, the law of 
wages would cease to apply. Nor can the economist give us the 
slightest test as to when this tendency might begin, what would cause 
it, what could stop it—whether it is good or bad, whether it is general 
or partial. All that he can give us is the following:—The actual 
rate of wages now and formerly, some of the causes on which they 
depend (value unknown), and what wages would tend to be if some- 
thing happened which never happens. 

It is quite true that there is a certain order of industrial questions 
which are in no degree affected by variation of motive. The purely 
physical analysis of capital, labour, production, and accumulation is 
true of every body of men in all ages, of a single family, and of a horde 
of savages. These are the fundamental conditions of all material efforts, 
and are closely dependent on physical truths. These, therefore, are 
true laws of society. So far political economy is a branch of an 
independent and a real science. But no farther. Such laws as are 
wholly free from the influence of moral causes can be exactly stated 
whilst the moral forces are unknown. Such laws as refer to subjects 
which are affected by moral causes (the influence of these being un- 
known or neglected) can be nothing but hypothetical. But these true 
laws of production are very few and very general. They are rather 
the axioms and conditions of the study than the theorems. They 
occupy in Mr. Mill’s treatise only about one-third of the first volume. 
They are of deep interest to all who think about society, but they are 
general philosophic analyses, which are of small practical value, and 
are scarcely understood by the public. These are not the economic laws 
to which men appeal as the true guide of life. The economy which 
really acts upon men’s minds is the economy which is concerned with 
distribution. It is the laws of distribution which men seek to know 
and to enforce. But into all of these the moral and the social forces, 
motives, institutions, habits, invariably enter. To the- economist, 
therefore, the laws of distribution are purely hypothetical, and con- 
sequently have a theoretic but no direct practical value. 


III. 


We are now in a position to define the limits within which political 
| economy can be pursued as an independent study. In the first place, 
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so far as physical conditions go, and up to the point where moral con- 
ditions begin, strict scientific laws can be established. )- These answer 
éxactly to the chemical conditions which limit the study of the 
nutritive functions, or the mechanical conditions which govern the 
laws.of gravitation in physics. But even here it must be remembered 
that the value of these economic laws depends on the truth of the 
physical premises. The economist will be unable even to analyse the 
formation of capital, or the results of labour, or the conservation of 
wealth, unless he have the requisite knowledge of physics, of vegetable, 
of animal life. _ Directly the data of the study become affected by 
moral conditions, the conclusions of the economist as such cease to be 
scientific laws, and are only hypotheses. Whether these hypotheses 
approach reality, whether they can be of the slightest use, can only be 
determined by a systematic study of the moral conditions. That is 
to say, the test of the rationality of these speculations is that they 
be relative to social science. They may be carried on independently 
to any extent which this science may require, but they can only be 
carried on reasonably under its constant guidance. It must be done, 
as Aristotle would SAY, We i) roNereKi) Touoee Kal roduTeKOc. It is legiti- 
mate in the hands of the social philosopher for the purposes of social 
science. 

Under these conditions it is of great importance that these specula- 
tions should be produced. But being hypotheses, they are of no 
practical application. To pass from true abstract laws of society to 
practical injunctions is the most arduous task of the intellect. To pass 
to them from limited hypotheses would be raving madness. Every 
science uses such abstract fictions with advantage ; but it never applies 
them to practice. A physiologist might find it desirable to consider 
the body from the stomachic point of view; to throw away all organs 
but one, and to conceive the human frame as a simple belly. But 
his labours would have little practical use except to a community of 
Ameebe. In early stages of a science these fictions are wonderfully 
suggestive, as were the circular hypotheses of planetary movements, 
and the historical cycles of Vico. In the maturity of a science they 
are powerful instruments of reasoning, as the hypotheses of variation in 
the theory of development. But until the other branches of the science 
are similarly advanced, and the rest of the conditions equally under- 
stood, their value is altogether doubtful. To pursue them by them- 
selves is mere waste of time; to systematise them apart is pedantry ; 
to promulgate them as realities is a crime. The business of the 
specialist is with facts, not with hypotheses. If he thinks that good 
can come from the crude registration of phenomena, from practising 
imaginary calculations on fragmentary data, let him be careful that 
no man look on these undigested tables as true generalisations ; that 
society be not poisoned by mistaking his idle hypotheses for absolute 
laws. 
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There is another condition which it is essential to remember. The 
higher the nature of the subject, the more complex it is. The facts of 
society are, therefore, more closely interwoven and dependent on each 
other than any other facts. The abstractions which are easy in 
astronomy are less so in chemistry ; they become difficult in biology ; 
they are often impossible in sociology. The ramifications of society 
are more intricate by far than those of the body, the multiplicity 
more wondrous, the balance of functions more delicate. Strange as is 
the harmony of the physical organism throughout every organ and 
system down to the microscopic cell or nerve-fibre—making all one 
life—it is nothing to the unity of the social organism in its infinity, 
its sympathy, its variety; wherein each individual soul, each indi- 
vidual fibre of each soul, takes and gives its share in the common being. 
There is a second consequence. The more complex are the phenomena 
the more they are modifiable. And of all, the most modifiable are the 
social. The variations of society in the past seem infinite. They are no 
less so in the future. There is no institution and no instinct which 
has not varied vastly in influence, in form, and in relative importance. 
Every variation in each institution and in each instinct tells upon the 
whole society. Each variation of the whole society tells upon each 
institution, and each instinct. The possible combinations are simply 
infinite. When, therefore, we isolate for study one institution or 
one instinct, or a set of institutions and instincts, in the midst of this 
complex variable whole, we are dealing with one combination where 
the possible combinations are countless ; we are working out problems 
with the knowledge of a perturbation in our subject, where the 
perturbations are known to be infinite in number andin force. Soa 
worm might study the influence of climate on vegetation ! 

Now it is this amazing interdependence of the social forces on each 
other, and their no less amazing capacity for adaptation, which the 
popular conception of economy most completely misconceives. Amidst 
forces and conditions infinite, the effect of one on the whole is never 
paramount. Each force may be stimulated, neutralised, modified "to an 
indefinite extent. Very similar results may follow from very different 
conditions. Almost similar conditions may lead to widely different 
results. The thing has been done constantly in politics. In this age, 
the saturnalia of specialists, pedants are continually giving us theories of 
the effect of this or that institution, and show how the welfare of nations 
depends on a representative chamber or a free press. We are getting 
to feel that the welfare of nations depends on a healthy social system 
which is the sum of a multitude of moral and social forces. We have 
yet to learn that the wealth of nations itself depends on a similar 
aggregate. It might be possible and useful (in reason) to work out a 
theory of several special instincts. The destructive instinct has been 
im some ages more entirely universal, more dominant, and more 
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independent perhaps, than any other. There have been ages when a 
man might possibly have thought that the business of destruction 
was so nearly identical with human activity, and the instinct of 
destruction so far paramount, that no other was worth considering. 
We can imagine a science of Destruction, or the laws by which men 
did, do, and must destroy each other, based on the assumption that man 
acts exclusively on the destructive instinct. This science, its laws and 
its postulates, would have been more real in early Rome or at least in 
Dahomey, than the science of Production on the postulate of the 
selfish instinct is now in Europe. The obvious objection to such 
speculations would be that man had so many other capacities and 
instincts besides those of destruction, and that again destruction itself 
called out so many other capacities and instincts beside the destructive, 
and that all these so crossed and modified each other, and made up 
one human life, depending on one human character, that the specu- 
lation was utterly chimerical, not to say demoralising. Production is 
far more reasonable than Destruction, and the desire of getting 
material comfort is, perhaps, superior to that of destroying one’s 
fellows; but the scientific error of singling these out of human life 
and motives is almost as great, arid only less debasing. 

Mr. Mill, in the article just quoted, protests against economists 
being made liable for the belief that the facts of production are not 
in human control. No man certainly could think of suggesting that 
he was liable to the charge—he, to whom England almost exclusively 
owes the true conception of social laws. To Mr. Mill we owe the 
knowledge that the facts of society are more modifiable than any 
other, and are so precisely in the degree in which we know their 
laws. Nor in any line of his writing is this truth forgotten. But it 
may fairly be asked if economists as a body adopt this view; if any 
one of them conceives it as constantly and fully as he does. Un- 
questionably this is not the notion of the public. In newspapers, 
' pamphlets, parliament, and conversation, it is repeated continually in 
a confused and uncertain form, that the facts of production and accu- 
mulation are beyond human control. It is not meant by this to point 
to the limiting conditions of all production, but the special modes of 
distribution. Let these ignorant workmen be told, we often hear, 
that wages and profits depend on immutable laws, and cannot be 
varied at the will of employer or employed. Wages, profits, popula- 
tion, consumption, and accumulation, every branch of economy in 
turn, is treated by the public as if fixed by nature in permanent 
proportions. Within their own vast limits they are variable to any 
extent. Change the ideas, the moral tone, the habits, and all is 
changed. Yet this degrading fatalism (as false and as deadening as 
Calvinism itself) is seized by a materialist generation as an excuse for 
giving free scope to its greed, just as it is seized by orientals as an 
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excuse for indulging their sloth. It may be that economists: as:a 
body have never propagated this monstrous paradox ; but some of 
them distinctly have fallen into it, and as a body they have stood by 
and have never raised their voices against this general perversion of 
their teaching. If they have not taught it, they have countenanced it 
by silence. Their teaching gave birth to this delusion ; it was theirs 
to dispel it. None of them have done so but Mr. Mill and some of 
his followers, and that because they are not mere economists. 

It may fairly be asked if the mere fact of an elaborate system of 
economic laws, based on partial data, is not itself a proof that what- 
ever they professed, the economists believed very little in the volun- 
tary modifiability of society. What is the use of a vast body of 
generalisations based on a special set of conditions, where the condi- 
tions may vary indefinitely ?. The number of such possible bodies of 
laws is infinite. There may be a million systems of political economy 
besides the one we have got, all just as true. What is the use of one 
more than another, unless we suppose some one of the sets of condi- 
tions permanent? The actual economic laws are certainly not true 
now, never can be true, and in the progress of civilisation may 
become less and less true indefinitely. Let it be supposed, however, 
that they bear some relation to an actual state of society. But what 
if the actual state of society changes, what is the good of them 
then? We should want another set in relation to that change, and 
so on. Every social system might have its own economic laws. 
The Socialists, the Communists, the Mormons, nay, the cannibals, 
not to speak of every social system in history and through- 
. out the world, might have its own economic laws. The economists 
have absolutely no answer to Communism. They take one special 
instinct ; Communism takes another. Every social state that ever 
existed, or that could exist (and they are infinite), might have its 
own economic laws appropriate to its conditions. In a religious 
fraternity the postulate would be the love of God, and the only com- 
petition would be to get the least wages and the least profits. What, 
then, is the use of an elaborate body of deductions, until we have 
agreed on the conditions from which they follow ?. These deductions, 
that is to say, the economic principles, do not directly affect the con- 
ditions—that is to say, the social state ; but it directly affects them. 
When we have got the social state we want; or at least conceive it as 
a whole, then we can build up useful deductions from it. To build 
the deductions on any conditions is to assume them more or less 
permanent. Yet all reasonable social inquiry now proceeds on the 
ground that the social state requires much improvement. That which 
can improve it must be something which affects the social state, and 
this economic deductions do not, or do most superficially. Political 
economy, therefore, as an elaborate body of practical principles, rests 
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on the assumption that the social state is practically not capable of 
improvement. Directly it is improved, new economic principles will 
be needed. 

A school of thinkers, with an entire literature, and vast social and 
political influence like that of the economists, must be held respon- 
sible for the social and popular results of their teaching. A body or 
political writers who undertook to systematise the laws of govern 
ment on the assumption that men crave only for place and power 
and who rigidly excluded from their view questions of religion, 
education, morality, society, and industry—who confined their views te 
the later period of the British constitution, and neglected all history, 
and all the rest of mankind—wmight construct a science of the British 
Constitution, and a number of hypothetical laws of politics, including 
the laws of rotten boroughs, of bribery, patronage, and place-hunting ; 
they might give us calculations of the bribes that must be given and 
the jobs which must be perpetrated (hypothetically), and how a seat 
in parliament depended on the number of voters to be purchased 
compared with the length of the candidate’s purse. But such men 
could hardly complain if they were accused of lowering rather than 
elevating political morality, of systematising corruption, and reducing 
venality to ascience. ; It is in social and moral affairs that this partial 
method of inquiry is so frightfully dangerous. Moral systems on 
narrow bases have ‘constantly depraved an entire generation. “We 
know the disastrous effects which moral theories of the supremacy. of 
the selfish instincts have at times exercised on society. Yet political 
economy has; as~its postulate, not the predominance merely, but the 
exclusive supremacy, of one of the selfish instincts. //There was once 
a very remarkable instance. One of the acutest of men, Machiavelli, 
studying one of the corruptest of human societies, once conceived 
the idea of reducing politics to a system, on the assumption that 
men simply acted for their own interests (the very assumption 
of the economists). He drew up a wonderful body of generalisa- 
tions closely related to the special society and logically true to his 
special assumption. His “Prince” is a sort of Bible of Political 
Vice. It was not true to his facts, nor was his assumption true, 
or Italy would have realised its poet’s “Inferno.” But it was 
sufficiently true to exercise a frightful effect on his contempo- 
raries. . Nor has it availed him and his apologists to insist that 
his theories entirely rested on an hypothesis which he did nothing 
to recommend; that the assumption was fairly near the truth 
where he wrote; that he was only a political thinker analysing the 
phenomena of society. It has not availed to save a man of many 
noble principles, a martyr to his faith, from being a by-word for 
cynical wickedness. The social body, even less than the physical, 


- cannot bear those crucial experiments of scientific inquirers. . 
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IV. 


We may now sum up the various conditions which limit the study 
of the facts of production. The first and the radical condition is that 
it be simply a branch of a general system of society. As worked 
out by a master of the social laws—by men like Hume, Adam Smith, 
and Mr. Mill—the study is of great value. But even then it will be 
marred by the failings and the errors of the social theories of which it 
is a part. It cannot be more real or more useful than they are. 
Secondly, that portion of its doctrines which depends not on human 
motives but material conditions (the laws which govern the produc- 
tion of a soap bubble as much as a steamship) may be taken to be 
true really and always, so far as the material data are scientifically 
right. All that portion into which human motives enter is real only 
so far as the whole range of motives is studied; and inasmuch as the 
whole body of other human acts is omitted, is real only relatively 
to them. In this portion, the bulk of ordinary economy, there is 
but one rational predicate—“ is.” “ Ought,” “ must,” “ will be,” never 
can appear in its formule. Thirdly, its doctrines are purely provi- 
sional and ephemeral. Its data being the forms of our immediate 
civilisation, it has no bearing beyond it. It has no historical truth, 
and therefore no future value. It had no meaning in the thirteenth 
century ; and may have none in the twentieth. Fourthly, the appli- 
cation of these formule to life, from the fact that it neglects time— 
and in most relations of life time is all-important—and from the 
extreme complication of the subject, is of all intellectual tasks the 
most difficult and hazardous. To navigate an ocean with a know- 
ledge of one wind or one current alone is nothing to it. It may lure 
a nation to ruin, and demoralise it in the process. 

It being understood that these generalisations never have absolute 
truth, and rarely practical value, we may add some tests that these 
limits are observed. The more systematic and complete are the social 
principles on which they rest, the more valuable and sound will be 
the economic deductions. They grow less and less so, the less this 
subordination is recognised. The more the economic generalisations 
are correct historically, the more likely it is that they conform to 
human nature. What is true of all societies and times, is probably 
true altogether. The more the special economic facts are independent 
of general institutions and habits, the more easy they are to be 
isolated and calculated. The more they depend on special motives, 
the more accurate will be the analysis. The more temporary the 
human relation. or effort they involve, the easier they are to explain. 
The more they depend on special and highly artificial processes, the 
more independent and accurate the laws. Prices in market overt, 
currency, bills of exchange, monetary practices, insurance, restric- 
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tions on trade, taxation, form subjects more or less capable of accurate 
generalisation and very valuable principles. Man as a responsible 
moral being, human life as a whole, is less directly affected. But 
wages, profits, accumulation, consumption, population, poor-laws, 
land-systems, partnership, tenancy, trade-unions, co-operation,—these 
are things which involve the great human instincts, wants, and insti- 
tutions ; and they are for the most part beyond the reach of a mere 
economist. He can deal with the shell, not with the kernel of life, for 
of permanent human relations and forces he knows nothing. But 
what does this list of tests show but this?—that with the trivial 
forms of existence Economy can do something; with the greater, 
nothing-—that it can only deal with these as it widens into Social 
Philosophy. 

No doubt the bulk of the ordinary economists have a sort of social 
philosophy, a general theory of society. But it is one which they 
very loosely conceive ; and would be quite unable to prove. It is cer- 
tainly one which the public who follow them, in its naked form most 
sternly reject. Most of them are more or less conscious adherents of 
that perverse phase of Benthamism which places the roots of morality 
in the selfish instincts, and the basis of society on absolute non- 
interference. With the moral doctrine of self-interest and the political 
doctrine of Jaissez-faire (vaguely understood) the pure statistician 
thinks himself prepared for investigating production. But the 
authors of these principles were not specialists. Their theories of 
self-interest and individualism were based on systematic education, 
on thorough moral training, on entire social reconstruction. To leave 
all these to take care of themselves is to seize on the mischievous side 
of their doctrines alone. To Bentham self-interest meant a very 
cultivated sense of duty; to the economist it means a gross personal 
appetite. He said, Let government cease to force, that men may be 
educated to justice. The economist protests against interference, 
that the instinct of gain be unchecked. If his general principles are 
right, they remain to be proved. That they be true, that they be 
complete, that they be systematic, is all essential. They are what 
physiology is to the physician, what a creed is to the priest. If these 
moral and social problems yet await a decision, they must be judged 
in themselves, not insinuated in a body of practical rules of life. In 
the meantime it is intolerable that in the innocent form of a scheme 
for increasing our comfort, society should be saturated with principles 
which philosophy condemns as radically false, and the moral sense 
rejects as profoundly degrading. 

Is it that no social philosophy is needed? Is it that we need 
only to know how to produce more—not how to produce in a more 
human way? Does industry need no correcting, purifying, guiding ? 
Are there not things in it which make feeble souls look on material 
progress as a curse? Are there not our pestilent cities where two 
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men die in place of one—twenty thousand, where ten thousand might 
have been saved; where sucking infants are drugged with opium, 
and farmed at nurse by a hag by the score; where amidst arsenic 
and brimstone fumes the jaws fall out, the bones rot off, lungs choke, 
and youths and girls die faster than in Mississippian swamp? Are 
there no “works” reeking with unmentionable infamy and agony,— 
where toil is endless, foul, and crushing,—where the rich man’s luxu- 
ries are elaborated by disease and death,—where unsexed men and 
women live the lives of swine,—where children are worn, maimed, 
poisoned as in a “ limbus infantium,’—stunted in soul and limb, pol- 
luted and polluting? Are there not trades where the safeguards 
against death are forbidden, that lives may fall and wages rise? Are 
not each year one thousand lives lost in coal mines, “‘ chiefly from pre- 
ventible causes?” Are there not our million or so of paupers whom 
neglect leaves sometimes to fester to death,—sometimes to die in par- 
turition. Are there not gangs of women and children driven from 
farm to farm by an actual slave-driver? Is there not our rural 
labourer, the portent of England, without hope, energy, or shame ; 
plodding wearily through life like his ox, sometimes sunk almost out 
of humanity, in his bestial hovel, sodden with dung without, sodden 
with incest within? And (for these things are but partial) where 
such abominations are not, is there not amidst the healthier forms of 
labour a deep class feud, and spirit of strife, sweeping across our 
modern industry, as the plagues and famines of the later middle ages 
swept over Europe,—gigantic outrages and strikes, shaking the fabric 
of society, and threatening its very institutions ; on the one side a wild 
sense of wrong, on the other a raging desire to be rich ? These are 
the evils we see, and for which we need a remedy; evils of moral, 
social kinds, coming out of rotten systems of life and ungovernable 
passions. [And they tell us that the cure is to be found in a know- 
ledge of political economy—in the study of hypothetical laws,.which 


‘ would be true if all men followed their selfish instincts. 


We need indeed a social philosophy. If one instinct can be reduced 
to a method, others can. If one form of activity can be systematised, 
all the forms and life itself can. Where are the laws of Production 
on the hypothesis of Duty ? Where are the principles of morality and 
sociality : of good-feeling, of equity, of protection, of good faith, of self- 
denial, as applied to Industry ? Where is the science of popular educa- 
tion? If there be a science of the Acquisitive instinct, we need one 
much more of the Protecting instinct. If these have not been done, it 
is because so great a part of modern intellect and study has been ab- 
sorbed in analysing one phase of life and one instinct of the soul—a 
phase the most obvious to specialise, an instinct the most dangerous to 
isolate. That the task may be accomplished for the whole, as a whole, is 
the deepest conviction of the writer. How, he may hereafter attempt 
to indicate. Freperic Harrison. 

















PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


In a few weeks the country will have to pronounce upon the near future of 
the two great parties in the state, and decide whether we shall have a lustrum 
of Tory or Liberal legislation. The electoral body is warming to the contest, 

and there are abundant signs that the struggle for predominance will be as 
seyere as is possible in these days of exuberant prosperity, when the ten-pounders 
are well enough off to enjoy themselves and give their votes upon general 
grounds. The prospect, so far as it has yet been disclosed, promises a majority 
on the Liberal side, but a majority whose opinions, although generally liberal, 

will be somewhat vague, and susceptible of endless modifications in degree. And 
the same may be said of their opponents. For the characteristic of this appeal 

to the country is that it has no characteristic. Neither party, as yet, has a 

“ery.” Mr. Disraeli’s manifesto simply dismayed his square-toed supporters, 

since, except its vague intimation of ‘‘no surrender” in Church politics, it 

seemed to be a sort of bid for the leadership of the parliamentary reformers, 

or an adroit attempt to catch the Liberal Conservative electors, and induce them 

to return Conservatives in disguise, like Mr. W. H. Smith, and Mr. Russell 

Gurney, who are fair specimens of the candidates who follow Mr. Disraeli’s lead. 

Nor have the Liberals, as a general rule, anything definite to promise. The 

appeal, as a party appeal on behalf of ministers, is an appeal to character. It 

must be admitted that it is stronger than-the Tory appeal to character. ‘‘ Look,” 

said Mr. Disraeli, in effect, ‘‘what progress we have prevented.” ‘‘ Behold,” say 

the exponents of the Liberals, ‘‘ what we have done in spite of the efforts of Mr. 

Disraeli and his friends. How well wé have managed during our reign of six 

years. What wars we have avoided, what savings we have effected, what 

taxation we have remitted.” Mr. Brand, like a virtuous Leporello, unrolls in 

the face of the Conservative Elvira of Bucks, the list of his master’s conquests, 

and of his master’s successful efforts to resist temptation ; and reads the trium- 

phant record as a testimony to character. The Liberal candidates flourish 

Mr. Gladstone’s surpluses in the faces of their opponents, and contrast the 

savings and remissions he has made with the debt we should have incurred if 
we had helped the French Emperor to get the Rhine boundary, by making war- 
for Poland or Denmark—to consolidate the Slave power, and crystallise the 

Mexican ‘‘idea”’ into an empire, by joining him in the recogniton of the South, 

and thereby creating for ourselves, not only more debt, but two irreconcilable 

enemies on the American continent. 

The Liberals might also, as no doubt some will, claim credit for the part taken 
by the British government in deciding that Italy should be an unit and not a 
federation—that still surviving French ‘“‘idea”—and they might praise the 
policy which was not to be deterred from promoting Italian unity by the sudden 
evocation of the Eastern question in the shape of Syrian troubles, but which 
was as firm at Beyrout and Acre as it had been resolute in the Straits of Mes- 
sina, the Bay of Naples, and the Harbour of Gaeta. And if some Liberals, look- 
ing back with pride to their financial and foreign policy, which has yielded 
solid results both negative and positive, feel qualmish when they remember 
certain passages in, the history of the Polish and Danish questions, they may 
find. consolation in the fact, that the Tories were not a whit more prepared to 
take definite measures; and that, if they had been, a few minutes’ reflection on 
the policy of France would have made them subside into neutrality. The fact 

is, that considerations it was impossible, because impolitic, to avow, governed the 
course of the British government in the Polish and Danish disputes; and our 
chief consolation is, that we sayed our money and fell into no pitfalls. Therefore 
it is that, on the whole, the testimony to character furnished by the. last six 
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years is not a bad ground for a demand for a renewal of confidence on behalf of 
a great party. 

But there will be many who will not be satisfied with only the shining list of 
even a virtuous Leporello. They will want something more, and in one shape 
or another there must be a definite base provided for the Liberal party. 
Mr. Gladstone evidently thinks so. His suffrage speech last year, although 
retracted, showed how he felt the need of an aim more definite than that of 
paying off the national debt. He saw that the question of reforming Parlia- 
ment, as it is called, but more properly the question of how to bring the repre- 
sentation of the people into harmony with the increase in population and the 
changes in station and culture of the classes fit to fulfil the trust of the fran- 
chise—that this wide, deep, and vital question must come up, and that beyond 
the claim of the Liberals, based on good government by their chiefs, they must 
put forward some definite principle as evidence of their ability and willingness 
to make a just and wise arrangement. It is all very well to appeal to the past, 
but the country wants a tangible reasonable programme for the future—at least 
a standard to be reached if possible. The Tories are already declaring that they 
will be better reformers than the Liberals. They use the watchwords of 
Liberalism, as the Emperors use the watchwords of revolution—in a non-natural 
sense. The habit is common all over the Continent, and it is now the prevailing 
habit of the Tories. Mr. Gladstone, in a sentence which will be famous, has 
applied a test to Tory professors, and furnished a plank in the platform of 
the future; and it is this sentence that Mr. Gladstone thought it worth while 
to go to Chester on purpose to utter, which, so far, is the one thing which 
approximates towards a definite cry and a definite theory to fight for. ‘* What,” 
he said, ‘‘do I understand by Liberal principles? I understand in the main this 
—by Liberal principles, the principle of Trust in the people, only relieved 
by Prudence; but by the principle of their opponents, I understand Mis- 
trust in the people, only relieved by Fear.” No words could more adequately 
express the principle which divides the one great party from the other—Trust 
as opposed to Mistrust, Prudence as opposed to Fear. And when he came to 
apply his principle, what did he say? He showed how great have been the 
changes for the better in the classes excluded from the franchise during the last 
thirty years, and he thought these proofs of confidence and loyalty ‘‘ ought to 
have some influence on the spirit of the privileged classes to induce them, not 
as a matter of abstract right, but upon practical grounds, with a view to 
strengthening the laws and institutions of the country, to make some sensible, 
some liberal, though some safe extension of the franchise ’’—an extension not 
only ‘‘lateral;” that is not enough. ‘‘ There should also be given to the country 
at large an extension downwards, the effect of which would be that in the 
borough constituencies in general, the working classes would exist as a sensible 
fraction or portion of the constituency, and that their voices would be more 
freely and truly heard in the House of Parliament, and their feelings would be 
more warmly enlisted in the interest and welfare of our common country.” Are 
we to accept this as the ministerial manifesto’ Is this the voice of the leader ? 
If not, why did Mr. Gladstone go to Chester from London, on the last day 
of May, to utter these words, and to utter them with an emphasis, but also 
with a circumspection, which bespeak premeditation and resolye? It is a 
revised and amended edition of last summer’s speech. It is so far the salient 
fact, on the threshold of the electoral battle. 

The Liberals rely on the proofs of wisdom they have given in dealing with 
finance, social economy, and we fear not to say, foreign policy ; and now they 
have a battle-flag on which is inscribed Parliamentary Reform, on the principle 
of Trust in the People safeguarded by Prudence. Here is a rallying place -for 
a wise moderate party, whose measures must be wrought out and tested by 
their accordance with what is expedient and practicable. But unless the 
Liberal majority is very strong and the Liberal leader resolute, no Bill to 
amend the representation and bring it into harmony with the changed con- 
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dition of society can be pushed through the Commons and engineered through 
the Lords. The form of such a Bill cannot be settled or even drawn upon the 
hustings, and it is obvious that if the trust ia the people is to be repaid so as to 
be invested reproductiyely and bear fruit, it must be repaid by a corresponding 
trust by the people in the broad general goodwill of the Liberal party to apply 
its generous principles and shape its measures for the general good. There 
must be confidence on both sides, and the constituencies must return national 
representatives and not delegates of local opinions. Without a strong Liberal 
party a popular agitation will be required to carry a Reform Bill. In these days 
that ought not to be necessary; and only become necessary should the con- 
stituencies return those pseudo-Liberals who use the cry of confidence in Lord 
Palmerston as a stalking horse to get into a position which will enable them to 
fire a shot for Lord Derby. Like Stanley on Bosworth Field, they are for the 
reigning monarch until they see a chance of inflicting on him a fatal defeat. 
Although the best information shows a bright prospect for the Liberals, they 
can only ensure success and maintain their vantage-ground by sleepless 
vigilance, and a determination not to be cajoled by men who use their watch- 
words and reject their principles. 

While the members of our House of Commons are peacefully getting through 
the Estimates, the French Deputies are engaged in the laborious operation of 
passing in reyiew the budget or budgets for 1866. A Select Committee or Com- 
mission has actually been employed for three months in fathoming the depths 
of those colossal works of mysterious finance which surpass anything of the 
kind heretofore produced in the Imperial bureaus. The report of the commission 
corresponds in magnitude and intricacy to its subject; the mountain of M. 
Fould produces the larger mountain of M. O’Quin. The ordinary mind shrinks 
aghast from the gigantic labour of mastering even the broad features, much less 
the details of this arid region ; and only the gifted few, after months of resolute 
study, pretend to be able to understand the carte du pays. M. Thiers is one of 
the gifted few, but it has taken him two months to make those few additions 
which M. Vuitry says are all any one has to do in order to master a French budget. 
Imagine what must be the exquisite simplicity of a budget which occupies one 
great financial critic two, and another three months in adding up the items on 
both sides, and elaborating a balance between expenditure and income! And such 
a balance! L’art de combler le deficit was never carried to greater perfection. 
There are five budgets in one. First comes the sedate and well-regulated ordi- 
nary budget; then there are special votes for the departments and communes; 
then there is the extraordinary budget. But this machinery does not enable 
the Minister of Finance to settle his affairs forthe year. In due course he finds 
he still wants funds, and, taking what he thinks will be sufficient to bring about 
an equilibrium, he calls it a ‘‘rectificative’’ budget. In a year or two the 
Court of Accounts discovers that the balance persistently remains on the wrong 
side, and in order to choke the deficit, the excess is added to the floating debt, 
and then the liquidation is complete. The consequence of this mode of pro- 
ceeding is that the nation never knows at a given moment whether it is solvent 
or not; and the Chamber, of-course, has only a capricious, and, in most cases, 
only an imaginary control over the national purse. The principle of making 
within the year provisions for the expenses of the year is adinitted—in the sense 
that hypocrisy is said to be the homage which vice pays to virtue. For the 
ordinary expenditure and the ordinary revenue are pretty nearly equal; and 
thus, by a fiction, ministers are not only able to boast of an equilibrium, but 
sometimes to promise a surplus. But it is a long time since a French minister 
could produce a real surplus in the English sense of the word ; or, indeed, in 
any sense. ‘The delusion goes on year after year, and year after year there is 
an, actual deficit, which, when your receipts are invariably less than your ex- 
penditure, it is impossible to avoid. So, let the explanation be what it may, 
there is no wonder that the permanent and floating debt increase. The fact is 
that the budgets are prospective—would it not be better to say perspective, 
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since the expenditure stretches to a vanishing point and goes beyond it P—and 
the estimates are so loosely made, and the struggle for money among the great 
public offices and in the departments is so great, that the minister can never tell 
what the total of the big bill will be. ‘The consequence is that, to fill up the 
void, he has to pour into it the so-called sinking fund, contributions from the 
army dotation fund, problematical Mexican indemnity moneys, tribute from 
Cochin China, and even an imaginary surplus not yet realised, and never likely to 
be, on an ensuing year. 

Such is the picture of French finance drawn by M. Thiers, and his opponents 
have not been able to make any substantial hole in it; they have only been 
able to scoff at him as an alarmist, because he said that they were marching 
blindfold to bankruptcy—a thing not to be supposed of a country like France. 
And as they were not able to invalidate substantially his conclusions, so they 
were not able to deny his statement of the causes which brought about a con- 
dition of increased and accumulating debt. Those causes were wars abroad, great 
and small, vast speculation at home, and immense public works. M. Thiers 
admits the glory derived from wars, and the rebuilding of cities, and the con- 
struction of railroads; but he shudders at the torrent of expenditure, and he 
calls upon the deputies to arrest it. As if the deputies had the power! And 
here we touch the vital point. Ministers were able to say that all the evils 
denounced by M. Thiers existed, though in a minor degree, under the Monarchy 
of July. There were then, as now, deficits, supplementary credits, budgets 
rectificative and budgets liquidatory, and loose prospective finance in abundance. 
But the parliament of those days had some control over the source of expendi- 
ture, in other words, over the policy of the country; and if the representation 
was inadequate, the representatives, such as they were, could make and unmake 
ministries, and guide and restrain the policy of the court. The ministers were 
in a position to avow boldly that there was nothing new in the criticisms of 
M. Thiers, and M. Thiers was not able to do more than hint that the novelty 
of the situation, political as well as financial, lay in the fact that the policy of 
the Emperor was altogether beyond the reach of the Chamber. The minister, 
had it suited him, might have shown from the writings of Prince Louis Bona- 
parte, that the same and even more stringent criticisms were levelled by him 
against the governments of the Monarchy. M. Thiers of 1865 differs but little 
from Prince Louis of 1843, except that M. Thiers thinks France demands for 
its security and political purposes a larger army than Prince Louis thought 
needful twenty years ago. The character of French finance is not changed; it 
only deals with larger amounts, and the budgets are bigger because the policy 
is bigger. But really, when M. Rouher indulges in recrimination, and asserts 
that the Empire has had to deal with a legacy of disadvantages bequeathed by 
the Monarchy and the Republic, his opponents might fairly have said, that if 
you went to the root of the evil, you would find it in the burdens and dilapi- 
dations bequeathed by the first Empire. M. Rouher called the onslaughts of 
M. Thiers mere summer lightning, produced by la chaleur oratoire ; but it is 
manifest that this summer lightning burns. 

Nevertheless the real facts are, that the Emperor devises and executes such a 
policy as he thinks expedient, and that the Chamber has the satisfaction of 
keeping and pretending to check the accounts. When the opposition points to 
the expense and the augmented permanent and overgrown floating debt, he 
points to the reverse of the medal, and shows a grand balance of military glory 
and political influence, of cities rebuilt, and roads constructed, and a population 
employed. He contrasts that with the mesquine results of the Monarchy, and 
asks if it is not worth the price exacted—liberty and responsible rule. A 
French budget means whatever sum the Emperor thinks it prudent or desirable 
to spend without much regard to income. The Monarchy wanted something 
short of £70,000,000. The Empire requires £84,000,000, with loans at discretion. 


Voila tout ! 


The constitutional struggle in Prussia continues to demonstrate the irrecon- 
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cilable character of the difference between the ministers of the Crown and the 
representative chamber. . It is all the more marked because the Crown and 
the Liberals, to a great extent, have the same objects at heart. Both desire the 
aggrandisement of Prussia, ‘The Liberal majority, not less than King William, 
desire to see Prussia practically all-powerful, at least in North Germany, and 
to effect this the Liberals, as well as the Crown, would not stick at trifles. The 
Liberals would not, hesitate to absorb Sleswig and Holstein virtually in the 
Prussian monarchy, and launch a Prussian fleet on the Baltic. They quite 
approve of the conquest of the Duchies, and of the policy which would turn 
that conquest to the greatest possible advantage for their own state. But 
much as they desire to accomplish these ends, they desire far more earnestly to 
establish on solid ground the independence of Parliament, the responsibility of 
ministers, and full control of the purse. 
The career of Herr von Bismark is warrant enough for the profoundest 
distrust. Over and over again he has insulted the Chamber. His permanent 
object is to reduce that body to the level of a Napoleonic corps législatif. He 
has for years administered the affairs of the state without the consent of the 
Prussian Commons. He has deprived them systematically of their consti- 
tutional right to control the expenditure. He and his master have stultified 
the parliament by steadily refusing to recognise its votes of no confidence, 
and have mocked it by impudent claims to co-operation. When, therefore, 
this minister came to the House and asked its sanction to a loan to defray 
the costs of creating a navy and its essential establishments, although the 
members desired few things more, how could they consistently answer such 
a demand, except by refusing it, on the substantial ground that no trust 
could be placed in a ministry hostile to the chartered rights of the Chamber ? 
They could not consent to the loan, the more especially because the partisans of 
the minister told them that they might as well do so, since if they did not, 
Herr von Bismark would none the less persist, getting the money wherever he 
could. The Prussian premier, in the speech he condescended to make, frankly 
said, ‘‘I don’t think you would refuse the bargain I offer—{ no Kiel, no money |— 
if you were dealing with any other ministers than those who possess the confidence 
of the king.” That clearly implies the position. The ministers have the confi- 
dence of the king, but not the confidence of the country; and as king and ministers 
persist, their relation to the representatives of the country is not altogether 
unlike that of Charles I. and his ministers on the eve of the Long Parliament. 
So long as King William and his premier can go on without fresh taxes and * 
loans, living upon the produce of the sanctioned imposts, upon the reserves, 
and the systematic plundering of Sleswig and Holstein, the quarrel may stand 
where it stands now. But when the executive cannot stir without money, then 
the king must either abandon his hostility to the exercise of constitutional rights 
by the Chamber, or imitate the conduct of Herr von Bismark’s exemplar, Louis 
Napoleon-—abolish the Chamber, and decree a new constitution on the French 
model. At present the government of Prussia is a despotism, tempered by an 
official debating society and a bureaucracy which happens to be on the popular 
side. The Prime Minister, Von Bismark, has tried to introduce the custom of 
answering a vote of no confidence by a challenge to fight. He made a most 
unwarrantable and untrue attack upon the Liberals, and when Dr. Virchow 
told him bluntly that he had either not read the officially recorded opinions of 
the Liberals, or, if he had read them, that he had stated about them what was 
the reyerse of the truth, the premier regarded his honour as outraged, and sent 
a challenge, which Dr. Virchow treated with the contempt so justly its due. 
The Sleswig-Holstein. question has become virtually a Prusso-German 
question. The Danes haye been driven out, and the Holsteiners conquered ; 
and the point now at issue is the division of the spoil. Austria is not unwilling 
to consult the Estates—to take their choice of a duke—and to give Prussia, as 
German champion on that frontier, certain powers and rights. ‘The Prussian 
Court is quite ready to consult the Estates, but the king and his minister have 
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determined beforehand what the Estates must sanction, and will not agree to 
anything else. Herr von Bismark says that the King of Prussia is Duke of 
Sleswig Holstein, and that, in agreement with Austria, the said duke will 
negotiate with the Estates, but not permit them to infringe the sovereign rights 
of their duke. No vote of the Estates will be strong enough to remove the 
duke’s representatives out of the country, nor can Kiel be snatched away from 
Prussia except at the end of a war disastrous to Prussian arms. The difference 
between Austria and Prussia is, that the former seems to regard her rights over 
the Duchies as in the nature of a trust, while the Prussian king looks upon his 
rights there as absolute and as indefeasible as his rights to the Duchy of Bran- 
denbourg. The Hapsburg will make terms with his rival if he can; failing to 
do so he may resist; but the Hohenzollern, finding a congenial servant in 
Bismark, looks only to the aggrandisement of his crown. The example of the 
great Frederick is irresistible, and Sleswig and Holstein are to be King 
William’s Silesia. And the Austrian ruler feels it to be so, and winces under the 
dictatorial arrogance of the mouth-piece of the Prussian court. 

There is the rapprochement between Italy and Rome. It is very difficult 
to determine the exact value of this new Papal movement, because the public 
have been kept in the dark as to the exact terms on which the Pope was 
willing to negotiate. The importance to the future of the Italian kingdom 
of a step taken spontaneously by Pio Nono, which amounts to an informal 
recognition of Victor Emmanuel as King of Italy, is patent to all. The 
Pope was profoundly hurt at the Convention of September, although in 
effect it seemed to guarantee to the Papacy its de facto territories. We may 
well conceive that, as he is an Italian, it would not be Italy upon which the Pope 
would visit his anger. Not Italy, but France. French interests in Mexico 
suffered at once by the refusal of the Pope to moderate his extravagant de- 
mands; and when Pio Nono found that the Roman Catholic powers were not 
prepared to help him, he sat down and wrote to Victor Emmanuel. That was a 
bold stroke. Anxiety for the religious condition of Italian bishoprics deprived 
of their pastors, would have been an excellent pretext had the Pope not really 
felt the anxiety he expressed. But in this, as in most cases, the motives of 
action were complex, and anxiety for the spiritual welfare of the Italians was 
sharpened by a desire to show both France and Austria that it might be 
possible to come to such an arrangement as would knit the Papacy to the 
fortunes of Italy. However they may affect to rejoice at the prospect of a re- 
conciliation between the spiritual and temporal power of Italy, neither Austria 
nor France can really be delighted,—not Austria, because there would remain 
only one Italian question to solve ; not France, because a genuine reconciliation 
between Italy and Rome would render the King far less dependent on the 
Emperor than he is now. Signor Vegezzi has again gone to Rome to carry out 
the delicate transaction which will be a virtual though not a formal recognition 
of Italy by the Pope. It is thought probable that he will succeed in effecting a 
compromise. Those who inspire the semi-official press of Paris evidently think 
so, for they are in a great hurry to claim beforehand the credit of the operation. 
The Mémorial Diplomatique tells its readers that it was the most able policy“of 
France to favour the rapprochement, and to show to the Roman Catholic world 
how possible is a reconciliation between Rome and Italy. By what process ? 
By taking no part in the affair at all! It was very clever and benevolent to 
‘‘leave” to the Pope the merit of the initiative, and to Victor Emmanuel the 
merit of conciliation. It implies so much power on the part of the tutelary 
genius! But there is very good reason to believe that France—meaning the 
Napoleonic cabinet—was greatly surprised by the step which the Pope took to 
vindicate his independence, and answer the Convention of September—a 
convention made without him—by trying to make a convention of his own 
with the King of Italy. Whether that monarch can deal safely with , the 
Papacy, and make arrangements which will not seriously affect his power and 
fetter the legislature, it is not yet possible to say. But if King Victor can make 
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a passable concordat, even though it be informal, he will have greatly 
. strengthened his throne, and improved his position in its relation to France, his 
dangerous patron, and Austria, his contingent enemy. 

Fortune continues to favour President Johnson. Peace has been restored 
throughout the length and breadth of the United States. The last Confederate 
army, the Trans-Mississippi force, commanded by General Kirby Smith, has 
surrendered on the generous terms now so well known, and there is no longer 
any pretence whatever to justify any body of Confederates in remaining under 
arms. The Goyernment of the United States is, in fact, in possession of the 
arms, munitions, cities, towns, territories, ports, and rivers, of the once potent 
Confederacy, and holds at its disposal the chiefs of the Secession government, 
and even the governors of the Slave States. As the war is at an end, the 
cabinets of England and France have withdrawn those declarations of neutrality 
and so-called concessions of belligerent rights, which they issued and made 
little more than four years ago. Before Lord Russell published his letter to 
the Admiralty and to our colonial governors, the Confederate agents in Europe 
had admitted that the game they have been so long playing on the ocean was 
up, by selling the two war ships which they had sent to sea by discreditable 
evasions of the laws of neutral states, and by direct acts of deception as regards 
their governments. The ironclad which got out of the Loire, by a trick, has fallen 
into the hands of the captain-general of Cuba, and will probably find its way 
into the possession of the United States, by whom it will be claimed. The 
wooden steamer which defied the Governor of Victoria is said to have been also 
sold, but whether the sale will hold good remains to be seen. 

And now, the war being confessedly over by land and sea, President Johnson 
has granted an amnesty to the South, which, while it spares the multitude, 
strikes the leaders with great severity. From the benefits of this act of amnesty 
are excluded all officers whatever above the rank of colonel, the whole adminis- 
trative force of the extinguished government, all naval officers above the rank 
of lieutenant, the governors of the states which seceded, and all persons who 
possess property worth twenty thousand dollars. All below recover their rights 
by taking an oath which binds them to sustain the Union, the Constitution, 
and all emancipation laws and proclamations. But they, as well as the excepted 
classes, are deprived of their human chattels ; and thus is ratified that emancipa- 
tion of the slaves which had been effected by the war. No President, least of 
all Andrew Johnson, could have done otherwise, for, independently of other and 
more valid reasons, a state which has 200,000 coloured men under arms could ~ 
not permit the continuance of slavery. It must be admitted that the category 
of exceptions is very extensive. The explanation is, probably, not that these 
persons are to be visited with penalties, such as death or imprisonment, but 
that they are simply disfranchised—deprived of political rights—just as we 
disfranchise a whole borough for bribery, in order to prevent them from using 
their franchises to interrupt the reconstruction of the State governments in 
harmony with the new conditions brought about by the war, or to restore 
slavery even by State action. It has ever been held that Congress could not 
abolish slavery, except as a military measure; and if the States were allowed to 
revive slavery by the votes of ci-devant Confederates, it would be impossible 
to abolish it again without a war. President Johnson, it is plain, does not mean 
to run that risk. He means to make a return to slavery impossible. Hence, 
as we infer, he has inserted these sweeping exceptions in his act of amnesty. 
For that course there is ample justification in the history of the Secession, from 
its small beginnings in the bar-rooms of Charleston, and the bureaus of Wash- 
ington, to its triumphant explosion four years and a half ago, and its precipitate 
collapse to-day. But it must be otherwise if these exceptions haye been devised 
with a vindictive purpose. For how many men who come within the category were 
literally dragged into the whirlpool of rebellion, against their better judgment, 
and even their will? Besides, they have for years fought fairly and honourably ; 
they have been recognised as legitimate enemies; and when they surrendered, the 
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honours of war were accorded to them. Some, indeed, may have been guilty of 
crimes which even the laws of war do not justify—the slaughter or cruel treatment 
of prisoners, for instance. Yet it might be fairly held that the capitulations cover 
all who did not surrender at discretion. While it may be politically expedient 
and just to inflict the penalty of disfranchisement on all the prominent actors 
in the Secession plot and the Secession war, it would be neither expedient nor 
just to inflict on them punishment in purse or person; and until we see it done, 
we will not believe that it will be done, except in the case of clearly made out 
complicity in the murder of Mr. Lincoln. At the best, the work of reconstruc- 
tion must be based on very high-handed proceedings, and it would be most 
unwise to cap them with a proscription. 

The trial of the alleged conspirators, so far as it has gone, furnishes abundant 
evidence of their guilt ; but the evidence against Mr. Davis and the accused not 
arrested, except John Surratt, is of a very dubious and shadowy kind. As the 
whole of it has not been made public, judgment must be held in suspense. It is 
however clear enough that the Confederates lodged vast sums in the Canadian 
banks, and employed them to pay for ‘ raids” and criminal enterprises not 
properly included under the term war. Some of these, it is certain, Mr. Davis 
sanctioned. No new light has been thrown on his chances of escaping a felon’s 
doom. But we know that great efforts will be made to save his life by men 
who were his sternest opponents when he held office in Washington and wielded 
power in Richmond; and as the men of the North have falsified every predic- 
tion uttered by Confederate prophets and partisans, and have surprised them by 
their conduct, so itis probable they will not gratify them by executing Mr. Davis, 
and making a martyr of the ‘Apostle of Repudiation”’ and champion of 
slavery. 

The task of the Mexican Emperor, and of the French Emperor to uphold the 
Mexican Emperor, has been rendered more onerous by the collapse of the Slave 
power. Maximilian was so alarmed by the news of the end of the Confederacy 
that he sent his private secretary and confidential adviser to Europe by way of 
New York. The mission of M. Eloin was to open direct negotiations with 
President Johnson, if he could; but in this he completely failed. Next, he was 
to hasten to Paris, and portray, in the most vivid colours, to the Emperor 
Napoleon the difficulties of his client. Independently of the obstacle in the way 
of a consolidation of his empire presented by the Juarists, by his enormous 
pecuniary obligations to France—fifteen millions sterling up to this time—by 
the quarrel with the Pope, and the arrogance of his French supporters, Maxi- 
milian is understood to feel most acutely the absence of that moral support he 
would derive from a frank recognition of his crown by President Johnson. It 
is that recognition which M. Eloin is directed to inform the French Emperor is the 
one thing essential to success. But the President of the United States is not likely 
to concede the recognition so eagerly demanded. Romero, the brother of the 
partisan chief executed the other day, is still regarded at Washington as the 
Mexican envoy, and is likely so to continue. President Johnson has notified to 
the French government that he will employ all his power to prevent any armed 
American intervention in Mexico, and he has given proof of it by stopping a ship- 
load of emigrants ; but he will do no more. Consequently the Mexican empire has 
nothing to fear from that source. This improves the position of the French, 
but scarcely ameliorates the position of the Mexican, Emperor. He has to 
struggle with a discontented clergy, a pressing want of money, the Juarists in 
arms, and the absence of recognition from the power which is now master of his 
Texan frontier. A powerful party in France urge the Emperor to withdraw the 
French troops. That is not likely to be done yet. But it is plain that if it 
were done, the Mexican empire would collapse like the Southern Confederacy, 
and ‘the greatest idea of my reign” would be—a fiasco. 
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THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


In the whole range of politics and social economy there is no subject 
which excites such violent and apparently irreconcilable difference of 
opinion as the Irish Land Question. The ablest public journalists, 
the most enlightened statesmen, the most eminent economists, have 
arrived at opposite conclusions upon the relations between Irish land- 
lords and their tenants, and the fundamental principles upon which they 
should be regulated. One class take their stand-point on the ground 
of political economy, and insist upon dealing with land in Ireland as 
in England and elsewhere, according to the abstract rights of property, 
claiming for the owner the unrestricted liberty to dispose of it as he 
thinks proper, to convert it to any use he pleases, quite irrespective 
of any claims of the tenantry, or any antecedent circumstances what- 

er, except those which depend upon written contracts. They pro- 
ceed upon the theory that the owner of land in Ireland is in the 
position of the owner of any other property, which he wishes to sell © 
or hire, and that the tenant is in the position of a person who comes 
freely into the market, on equal terms, to make the best bargain he 
can, and that when he agrees to certain terms he must abide the con- 
sequences. It is simply a case of contract between man and man,— 
nothing more. 

On the other hand, it is contended, by writers and speakers equally 
entitled to attention from their ability, knowledge, and experience, 
that there are special circumstances connected with the ownership of 
land in Ireland, which considerably modify the rights of property, 
and in many cases justly bar their rigid and absolute enforcement. 
We may take for an example Judge Longfield—a gentleman of high 
character and enlightened views, connected with the landed interest in 
the south of Ireland, and therefore not likely to be prejudiced against 
landlords,—not only an eminent lawyer, but a judge of the Landed 
Estates Court, who from the passing of the Incumbered Estates Act 
VOL. I. cc 
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has borne a chief part in working the social revolution of which that 
Act was the instrument. This high authority is in favour of the right 
of the tenantry to obtain compensation for any addition they may 
make by their labour and capital to the letting value of the land. In 
other words, in case of eviction they have a right to demand payment 
for unexhausted improvements which they have made; and to bring 
the landlord before the assistant barrister, or county judge, if the 
matter cannot be amicably arranged. Lord Dufferin, an Irish land- 
lord, who has travelled much, and is pre-eminently distinguished 
among his peers as a man of ability, large views, and refined culture, 
altogether free from‘insular prejudices or local party bias, has given 
similar testimony before Mr. Maguire’s committee on the relations of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland. He, too, would have the legislature 
interfere with the rights of property for the protection of the 
tenant, differing with Judge Longfield only as to the nature of the 
tribunal before which the claims should be settled, and preferring a 
government valuator to the assistant barrister at quarter sessions. 
Both Lord Dufferin and Judge Longfield must be regarded as impar- 
tial by those who hold that their opinions are erroneous. The great 
body of the Irish landlords do hold them to be erroneous, and reject 
them with indignation; while the mass of the tenantry throughout 
Ireland, without distinction of religion or politics—alike in the north, 
where tenant right prevails, and in the south, where no such custom 
exists—hail their testimony as a concession to the cause of justice, 
wrung from the witnesses by facts so plain and strong that no really 
honest and unprejudiced mind can resist their force. 

My object in this paper is to account, if possible, for this extraordi- 
nary difference of opinion among competent judges upon an economic 
question of unspeakable importance in its relation to the peace and 
prosperity of Ireland, not to mention its bearing upon the power and 
greatness of the empire at large. A man without sympathy and ima- 
gination is unfit to write history. In order to do justice to the in- 
habitants of a subjugated country, he should be able, like Sir Walter 
Scott in “ Ivanhoe,” and Thierry in his “ Norman Conquest,” to take 
his stand in the ranks of the conquered race. Thus only can he give 
expression to their feelings, or comprehend the causes which influence 
their conduct; thus only can he trace to their source the animosi- 
ties, instincts, and convictions, by appealing to which O’Connell was 
enabled to wield such tremendous power over the Roman Catholic 
population. The most eloquent of his colleagues in the struggle for 
Catholic Emancipation, in the peroration of a speech delivered in the 
House of Commons, in 1839, expressed sentiments in his fiery and 
impassioned manner which are almost equally appropriate to-day: 

“You would inquire,” he said, “into the state of Ireland. Spare 
yourselves that superfluous labour,—let your wonder cease. If any 
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other country had been governed as you have governed us, would the 
results have been the same with those presented by that island, for 
whose guilt as well as misfortunes it ought to occur to you to hold 
yourselves responsible? . . . . Iwouldask, if Scotland had been 
portioned out by the sword of military rapine among merciless ad- 
venturers,—if, after the work of robbery was done, a code for the 
debasement of the Presbyterian population had been enacted,—if the 
Presbyterians of Scotland had not only been despoiled of their pro- 
perty, but deprived of all power to acquire any,— if they had been 
shut out of every honourable employment,—if they had been spoliated 
of every political ,franchise,—deprived of education, and brought 
down to a state of worse than feudal vassalage,—and if, moreover, 
all these legislative atrocities had been perpetrated under the pretence 
of maintaining an episcopal establishment among a degraded Calvi- 
nistic people, have you any doubt—can even the member for Kil- 
marnock disbelieve—that Scotland would nowpresent to Tory orators 
a field no less desolate for their mournful expatiation? Inquire, 
forsooth, into the state of Ireland since 1835! No, sirs! But from 
the day on which to rapacity, to cruelty, to degradation, to oppression, 
by which the wise are maddened, our wretched island was surrendered, 
from that day to this hour, let your inquiry be extended, and you may 
then learn that it is not at the door of Lord Normanby that Irish 
atrocities ought to be laid, but that they should be deposited at your 
fathers’ graves—that the long inheritance of their guilt should 
descend upon you!” 

This language is scarcely stronger than what has been written on 
the same subject by a native of Scotland, and a stanch Conservative, 
Sir Archibald Alison. He represents the conquest of Ireland by 
the English as the main source of Irish misery, because of the ° 
“atrocious system of confiscation which, in conformity with feudal 
usages, the victors introduced on every occasion of rebellion against 
their authority. Without doubt,” he says, “this conquest is to be 
traced to the instability of the Irish character, for why did they not 
keep out the English invaders, as the Scotch, with half their numbers, 
and not a quarter of their material resources, effectually did? But 
admitting this, as every candid mind must do, there can be no doubt 
that the conquest of the country and confiscation of the estates has 
been an evil of the very first magnitude to Ireland. Hence have 
flowed the bestowing of the forfeited estates on English nobles and 
companies, the middlemen who were to collect their rents and remit 
them to this country, and the fatal imposition of a host of persons, 
all of whom lived on their labour, and wrung the last shilling out of 
their earnings.” This eminent Tory authority states that nearly the 
whole of the Irish landlords emigrated to London, Paris, and Italy, 
where they spent their incomes, being known to their tenantry only 
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by the unwelcome visits of the bailiffs to collect the rents. Of those 
who remained in the country, he says, the chief proprietors were office 
bearers in the Orange Lodges. 

The class of middlemen mentioned by Sir Archibald Alison found 
that they could greatly increase their incomes by giving farms to 
industrious Roman Catholics. The necessities of small Protestant 
proprietors, who imitated the gentry above them in extravagant 
expenditure and dissipation, compelled them also to let portions of 
their lands to members of the proscribed Church. Thus the evicted 
native population, who had escaped the sword and survived the 
famine, squatting on the sides of bogs and mountains, gradually crept 
into the possession of land, and grew in the course of time into a 
considerable middle class. When towards the end of the last century 
the penal code was so far relaxed that the franchise was extended to 
Roman Catholics, a large number of the tenants obtained leases, and 
were made forty-shilling freeholders, in order that they might vote 
for their landlords. This was the condition on which they got their 
leases, on comparatively moderate terms, and the majority of them 
felt that the franchise was just as much the property of the landlord 
as the farm, and that he had the same right to claim the vote as the 
rent. But if any tenant ventured to think otherwise, he was 
soon convinced of his error, by the appearance of a bailiff with a 
notice to quit, ora demand for the prompt payment of arrears of 
rent. At that time the candidates were all Protestants, for the most 
part Tories, and the interest of the contest turned upon the rival 
pretensions of powerful county families, so that the Catholic voter 
cared little about the result. In the course of time, however, the 
question of Catholic emancipation was fiercely agitated; war was 
made upon Protestant ascendency, and the Catholics were induced to 
vote against their landlords, under the influence of political and 
religious excitement, and the powerful stimulants administered by 
their priests. The forty-shilling freeholders ceased to obey those who 
had manufactured them in large numbers, transferring their services 
to their own clergy and their own leaders. The result was that this 
franchise was abolished, as one of the conditions of Catholic emanci- 
pation, and leases, which had been freely given to Roman Catholics 
on easy terms, were discontinued to such an extent, that whereas 
forty years ago, leases were the rule, now they are the exception. 
They were granted for political purposes; but when the Reform Act 
separated the franchise from the lease, and the landlords found that 
they could no longer control their tenants absolutely, leases were 
withheld ; and now the mass of the Irish occupiers are tenants-at- 
will. On many estates they receive notices to quit yearly or half- 
yearly. This is done that the landlord may maintain his political 
power; that the perpetual threat of eviction may secure servility ; 
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and that the tenant may feel himself to be at the mercy of the agent. 
Half the agents in Ireland are attorneys, who know nothing of the 
tenants, except as they see them at the “ office,” or at some country 
hotel or inn, where they are ordered to come with the rent on a 
certain day. There are happily a large number of landlords and agents 
who treat the tenants with justice and kindness, giving them every 
encouragement ; but many of them never visit the farms themselves, to 
see how the occupiers are getting on, or to encourage improvement. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that they feel no interest in the 
condition and capability of the farms; on the contrary, they send 
valuers of their own periodically, at intervals of five years or 
oftener, to ascertain whether they have been so improved in the mean- 
time, by drainage, subsoiling, or other means, as to be able to 
bear a higher rent. If the report of the valuer answers the expecta- 
tions of his employer, an additional rent is put on, and the tenant has 
no option but to pay it or quit. This practice operates powerfully 
against the civilisation of the country. In the first place it prevents 
the improvement of the land; the tenant, feeling that any outlay he 
makes beyond what is absolutely necessary goes directly to the land- 
lord, takes care not to improve at all. In the second place, if he is 
making money by the farm, he anxiously conceals his prosperity. 
When going to pay his rent he appears in his worst dress, and 
assumes the most poverty-stricken aspect. He is afraid to make his 
family appear respectable, or to have his dwelling-house clean, neat, 
and comfortable. His out-offices are allowed to remain in a state of 
dilapidation, and his fences are neglected. His object is to get as 
much as possible out of the land with the smallest outlay. Conse- 
quently, he employs no labour, but does the best he can with the 
members of his own family. Hence the large emigration of the 
cottier class, and of the small rack-rented occupiers. Before the 
famine the latter had multiplied enormously. At that time the 
potatoes enabled them to live on a small patch of land, with what 
they could earn in the busy seasons of spring and harvest. But the 
changes introduced by the destruction of that precarious crop, by the 
establishment of free trade in corn, and by the transfer of land in 
the Incumbered Estates Court, have rendered it impossible for them 
to subsist on their “bits” of land. The new proprietors being men 
of capital, and naturally anxious to obtain the greatest possible divi- 
dends for their investments, look only to the “ rental” in the adver- 
tisement of the estate. Finding the majority, if not the whole of 
the occupiers set down as “ tenants-at-will,” they conceive that they 
have a perfect right to clear them off to any extent that may suit 
their convenience or contribute to their profit ; what becomes of them 
or their families is no affair of the purchaser. He has paid his 
money for an estate, and the law gives him the right of taking the 
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land into his own possession, and dealing with it without reference to 
claims, liabilities, customs, or charges of any kind arising out of the 
relations of the former landlord. There may be a population of 100, 
or 1,000, or 10,000 on the estate; and if he chooses to level every 
dwelling-house, to demolish every hamlet and village, and to convert 
the whole side of the country into a bullock-walk, or a sheep-walk, or a 
deer-park, he has an undoubted right to do so, according to the law of 
the land. What he does in one district, a thousand others like him 
may do in other districts ; and thus the country might be denuded of 
its population in the most legal manner, as effectually as if it had 
been desolated by an invading enemy. For if any tenant, or any 
number of tenants, refuse to give “quiet and peaceable possession,” 
the agent has only to call upon the sheriff to do his duty. That 
officer then comes at the head of a body of police, and a gang of men 
with crow-bars to throw down the houses. If that force is not 
sufficient to quell resistance, the military are called to their aid. 
Thus, by a rapid and irresistible process, hearths have been ex- 
tinguished, roof-trees pulled down, homes demolished, villages obli- 
terated from the face of the country, and all traces of once pleasant 
scenes of merry, joyous life, of strong family affections, of endearing 
social virtues, of interesting local traditions, and personal histories, 
have passed away from existence, as if they had never been; and 
when the returning emigrant.comes back to visit the old home, 
instead of the village green, and the surrounding dwellings where he 
sported in his childhood, he beholds a vast plain, covered with grass, 
occupied only by sheep, without a trace of human life, or a sign 
to indicate that that tract of country had ever been inhabited, except 
the chapel on a neighbouring hill. There was a school there, 
but it has been dispersed. There was a congregation, but only a 
miserable remnant of it is now to be seen on Sundays or holidays. 
The shopkeepers, as well as the farmers, have emigrated, or gone to 
the workhouse. In a word, a portion of the Irish nation has been 
completely annihilated, simply by the will of a single capitalist, who 
has purchased a property in the Incumbered Estates Court. He has 
done what he thought to be best for his own interest, of which he 
claims to be the best judge. He tells you truly, that what he has 
done is strictly legal; that the rights of property are sacred, and 
constitute the very foundations of society. And he tells you this in 
justification of acts by which he has himself been destroying society 
as effectually and ruthlessly as it could be done by a horde of bar- 
barous marauders in Africa. Of course there are many influences 
and prudential considerations which restrain the exercise of the 
powers with which the Statute Law invests the owner of landed pro- 
perty. But if the population be spared by him, it is owing to his 
self-interest, to his fears, to the apprehended censure of the public, and 
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in many cases, I freely admit, to his humanity. Still the law is on 
his side, and if the law be just, the man who carries it out in order to 
enjoy the right it confers ought not to be an object of blame or 
vengeance. 

Some new proprietors who have got, in the Incumbered Estates 
Court, “parliamentary titles” to large tracts of land, good against 
all the world, have so managed as to improve the country without 
eliminating the population, or depriving it of a// the elements which 
constitute the strength of a nation, and distinguish a country from 
a mere territory. The most eminent of these is Mr. Allan Pollok. 
Instead of evicting or clearing off the population which he found 
upon his estates, he reduced the farmers to the condition of labourers, 
giving them good dwellings and good wages, and in a mere physical 
point of view, no doubt, rendering them in many cases better off than 
they were under the old system. But the man has read history to 
little purpose, and has but small acquaintance with human nature, 
and the influences by which it is elevated or depressed, who does not 
know that those people on Mr. Pollok’s estates are immensely 
lowered in the social scale by the change from farmers to day labourers. 
Intellectually, morally, and socially, they are degraded. Under the 
worst and most tyrannical of landlords they could call their souls and 
bodies their own, but they cannot do so now. They are Mr. Pollok’s 
creatures and servants. He may be, and no doubt is, a kind master, 
as were many of the slave-owners in the Southern States of America. 
But if Mr. Pollok’s principle were carried out to the extent which the 
law allows, and if the proprietor exacted everything given by the 
“ Bond” in the Landed Estates Court, as he might do with the full 
approbation of all the extreme advocates of the rights of property, 
then what would become of all those elements of national strength 
and greatness of which Britons have so proudly boasted, and of which 
‘our best oratory and poetry are full? Where would be the “ bold 
peasantry, a country’s pride?” Where would be the spirit of manly 
independence nurtured by British freedom? Where would be the 
intellect of the country, that fills our schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities? Where would be the middle class, that constitutes the very 
back-bone of our national strength ? "Where would be the men who 
form our juries—the class by which mainly our free institutions are 
worked ? Where would be the class who are the chief consumers of 
tax-paying articles, who contribute so much to the national revenues ? 
Where would be the men who have a stake in the country, on whom 
the State could best rely in case an enemy invaded our shores—the 
class out of which the vast army of Volunteers has sprung up in 
England? All these forces of the social system, all these elements of 
national greatness, might be utterly annihilated in Ireland by the 
consistent and regular operation of the existing land code in that 
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country. We should see there only two classes: on one side a landed 
aristocracy—a body of capitalists which could not exceed a few 
thousands in number; and on the other, a mass of day labourers, 
with their gangers—a dependent, servile, hireling caste, that could 
not be entrusted with the elective franchise. Members of Parliament 
would be returned by a score of Polloks in each county ; the people 
—the nation—the country, as we understand the word now, regard- 
ing it as the depository of political rights and franchises, would have 
ceased to exist; and Ireland would be as different from her former 
self as an English county is from an American plantation. The 
churches would go with the country, and the congregations, few and 
far between, would each consist of the proprietor and his family, in 
a curtained pew, and his serfs slumbering on their benches, without 
mind or heart or hope for anything beyond mere animal enjoyment, 
as disfranchised hirelings. It is an abuse of words, a mere mockery, 
to call social changes like these an improvement to the country. It 
would be better to have the old system with all its vices, the surplus 
population, the rack-rented tenantry, the ill-cultivated land, the 
faction fights, the agrarian outrages; for these are indications of 
social life, and in the worst cases they are always accompanied, 
and more than counterbalanced, by the social virtues. The improvers 
in question make a solitude and call it peace—a solitude, not less 
dreary and desolate to a Christian mind because the unpeopled tracts 
of land over which the smoke of happy homesteads once “ gracefully 
curled,” have been enriched with guano, and are covered with luxu- 
riant meadows and pasture. 

It is right, however, to remark that this awful work of depopula- 
tion, this sacrifice of society to property—of human beings to cattle 
—has been only to a comparatively small extent the work of capita- 
lists whose object is to realise a large per-centage for their outlay. 
It has been in many cases effected by the old landlords, whose 
tenantry offended them by voting against them in favour of a popular 
candidate, who promised to obtain legislative protection for those 
whose industrial labour had reclaimed and improved the soil. In 
the west of Ireland the tourist may travel many a long mile through 
a country thus turned into a desert by men who resolved to have no 
tenants unless those whom they could drive to the hustings, as quietly 
as sheep to Ballinasloe fair. Some of the old nobility, the lineal 
descendants of those who received the forfeited estates, have not 
shrunk from this war of extermination against the race which their 
forefathers found in possession of the soil by natural and divine 
right. With reference to Connaught, it may be said that the govern- 
ment of the day added a legal right, by which the peasantry might 
claim protection against exterminating landlords. Mr. John Pren- 
dergast, an Irish barrister, in a work which has just issued from the 
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press, “ The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland,” composed of records 
and State papers in Dublin Castle, not before published, has given 
an authentic account of the deportation of the natives from Leinster, 
Munster, and Ulster, to the province of Connaught. On the 21st of 
September, in the year 1653, pursuant to an Act of the English 
parliament, then recently passed, all the ancient estates and farms of 
the people of Ireland were declared to belong to the adventurers and 
the army of England ; and it was announced that the parliament had 
assigned Connaught—a poor region lying between the Shannon and 
the Atlantic Ocean—for the habitation of nearly the whole Irish 
race, whither they must be transplanted before the Ist of May fol- 
lowing, under penalty of death if any of them were found on the 
eastern side of the river after that day. The other three provinces, 
which had been nearly all confiscated, were then surveyed, mapped, 
and cut up into estates for distribution among the adventurers, 
officers, and soldiers of the English army, according to regiments, 
troops, and companies. The soldiers in many cases sold their allot- 
ments to land-jobbers. The land was given in return for sums 
advanced in London to put down the rebellion, for arrears of pay, and 
as a reward for military services. This last sweeping confiscation 
involved not only the estates of the native Irish families, but also a 
large portion of the property of the Anglo-Irish, or Norman settlers 
of the twelfth century, who had clung to the fortunes of the Stuarts, 
and lost everything by their loyalty. This was the great settlement 
of property which constituted the foundation of the territorial 
aristocracy for whose defence the Penal Code was enacted. There was 
some rough attempt at classification in the allocation of the trans- 
ported peasantry in Connaught; but government seemed to care 
little how they lived. The country was so poor, so damp, so tempest 
beaten along the Atlantic coast, that the unfortunate population have 
always been subject to periodical famines, by which they were terribly 
thinned. If starvation drove any of them across the Shannon to 
seek for food, they might be shot with impunity like the wolves that 
prowled over the desolated country which they had once inhabited. 
The estimate formed of the condition of the natives beyond the Shannon 
may be inferred from the loyal benediction that greeted any of the 
obnoxious natives who in subsequent times were found straying 
beyond their proper bounds—“ To hell or Connaught!” We see, 
then, that the Irish land system was based on forfeitures arising out 
of civil wars and abortive rebellions. Its great aim from the first has 
been to maintain in power a territorial oligarchy, which came to be 
known as the “ English interest” in Ireland, and which England 
felt herself pledged to defend against all aggression from the disin- 
herited population. 

These unnatural relations between the owners and occupiers of the 
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soil entailed a chronic social war, in which one side relied upon the 
letter and power of the law, and the other upon an instinctive 
sense of justice, acting through deceit, cunning, and conspiracy, and 
too often seeking its ends by outrage and assassination. These evils 
have been aggravated, intensified, and perpetuated by religion. 
The territorial aristocracy, founded upon conquest, garrisoned the 
country acquired by the sword with an Established Church, which 
took possession of the property of the vanquished and evicted 
native hierarchy. This priesthood made itself more hateful by its 
appeals to foreign governments, and its conspiracies to overturn the 
power by which it had been despoiled. Prostrated as the native 
population was by civil war in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, it 
might have been won over to Protestantism if the reformed religion 
had been presented and administered in a free and tolerant spirit. 
But it was the policy of the time to enforce and extend it by a system 
of coercion and persecution—by outraging national customs, and 
even legally proscribing the national language, by which alone access 
could be had to the minds and hearts of the native population. 

All the strongest feelings and passions of the human heart were 
thus enlisted against the new religion,—the love of justice, the love 
of freedom, the love of country, the force of conscience, the hatred of 
oppression, the instincts of humanity, the animosity engendered 
by the infliction of wrong at the hands of a power regarded not only 
as cruel and rapacious, but as imperious and heretical, as lawless 
and sacrilegious. The constitution in Church and State, still invoked 
by Conservatives on the hustings, was thus founded on the ruins of 
Irish society, and of the Irish National Church. It was soon found, 
however, that estates without labour to cultivate the land were of 
little. value. The Cromwellians, indeed, gave everywhere proofs of 
their energy and industry, by building, planting, reclaiming and 
fencing, changing the face of the country, and establishing many 
houses, which remain to the present day, constituting a large por- 
tion of the existing Irish gentry, supplying the army with officers, 
the Church with ministers, and the law with barristers and attorneys. 
In the course of time the feelings of men on both sides became 
softened and humanised; kindness and confidence took the place 
of animosity and distrust. Roman Catholics were admitted as 
tenants on the estates. Though debarred by law from inheriting 
property, or entering the professions, they grew gradually into social 
importance, and multiplied rapidly. The tide of Roman Catholic 
population rolled eastward and northward with annually increasing 
volume. In three of the provinces, however, the landlords and 
employers, the magistrates, the lawyers, the men of position and 
influence generally—the upper and ruling classes—were of one blood 
and one faith, while the mass of the people were of another blood and 
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another faith, kept in a state of chronic antagonism by conflicting 
interests. In Ulster the relations between the owners and the 
occupiers of the soil were happily free from this source of discord. 
Ulster had been planted by English and Scotch colonists, for the 
most part Presbyterians, before the Cromwellian settlement. These 
settlers had stipulated with the undertakers that they should get 
leases of their lands at very low rents, and where leases had not been 
given, or where they had run out, this general understanding, amount- 
ing to a virtual compact, remained in force; and on the strength 
of it, the settlers reclaimed the land, and built their dwellings, 
changing the country from one of the poorest and wildest parts of 
the island, to be the best cultivated and most prosperous. This was 
the origin of the famous “ tenant-right” of Ulster, of which we 
hear so much in Parliament, and which, though unrecognised in law, 
sells for as much as the landlord’s fee-simple. The relations between 
landlord and tenant in this province were totally different from what 
prevailed in the other provinces. Both owners and occupiers were of 
the same race and religion; they worshipped together in the same 
churches ; they were attached to one another by mutual interest, 
mutual confidence, the kindly offices and intercourse of neighbour- 
ship, by the spirit of loyalty to the same sovereign, and by a common 
dislike of the “Irish enemy,” who had been driven into the highlands 
of Donegal and the bogs of Leitrim, but who still hovered round 
the borders of the colony, and not unfrequently preyed upon the 
Protestant occupiers of their old homes. To the instinct of self- 
preservation against those marauding attacks, or against threatened 
rebellion and nocturnal massacre, rumours of which were often rife, 
the Presbyterians and Churchmen of Ulster added an intense hatred 
of Popery and priests. These animosities gave birth, seventy years: 
ago, to an organisation called the Orange Society, which was felt to 
be necessary from the alleged inadequate protection afforded by the 
constituted authorities against the aggressions of the Papists, who 
had by this time grown into a large majority in the border counties. 
The organisation exists to the present day, despite of several enact- 
ments against party processions, and numerous prosecutions for 
taking part in them, and they are still defended on the same pleas. 
The battle of the Boyne is still celebrated on the 12th of July, 
though not with its former offensive parade of banners and fire-arms, 
and the two parties are as ready to fight now, even in the streets of 
the great commercial capital of the province, as they were in 1690. 
Among the means resorted to in past times for the purpose of 
depressing the Irish population, and extirpating the Roman Catholic 
religion, the most cruel was the law which forbade Roman Catholic 
education. The rulers of Ireland did not neglect to make provision 
at a very early period for national education. But it was only by 
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conformity to the Established Church that its benefits could be 
obtained by the natives. It was in fact made the instrument of 
proselytism to Protestantism and loyalty, and therefore its tendency 
was to debase the conscience while enlightening the understanding. 
The parochial schools established by Queen Elizabeth, the Charter 
schools established under the Penal Code, the various educational 
societies subsidised by the Government, the diocesan schools founded 
for imparting academic education for the middle classes, the Royal 
schools established chiefly in Ulster by King Charles for the same 
purpose, and, above all, the Dublin University, had this great object 
in view—to ally all the intelligence of the country, all the learned 
professions, all the privileges and social advantages which education 
confers, as well as all political power, rights, and franchises, with the 
Protestant religion established in that country. Now, let it be borne 
in mind that the portion of the population invested with this com- 
prehensive monopoly, this exclusive possession of land, power, and 
privilege,—of all the objects which inspire legitimate ambition, and 
tend to raise men in the social scale,—was but a minority, never more 
than a third or a fourth, and, if we exclude the Presbyterians of 
Ulster, not more than a fifth or a sixth of the Roman Catholics. 
There are few things more astonishing in history than the way in 
which this mass of the Irish population, constituting so large a 
majority, was ignored up to the close of the last century, even by 
the most fiery patriots, who complained loudest of English mis- 
government. Dean Swift never condescended to notice them in his 
philippics except with the utmost contempt and scorn. The patriots 
of those times, who clamoured for the independence of the Irish 
Parliament, no more thought of extending the elective franchise to 
the “ Papists”” than the Americans thought before the war of extend- 
ing the elective franchise to the negroes. It is a fact not devoid of 
interest that Dr. Ball, Q.C., Vicar-General of the diocese of Armagh, 
in his recent address to a meeting of the intern electors of the 
Dublin University, which he aspires to represent in the next Parlia- 
ment, as a Liberal champion of the Established Church, referred to 
the strange anomaly that the Liberals of former times thus ignored 
the Roman Catholic population, as if it had no existence as part of 
the nation. Burke was the first statesman who asserted the rights 
and vindicated the claims of: the proscribed race, and this is one of the 
greatest benefits which that illustrious Irishman conferred upon his 
country. The franchise was granted to Catholics, as I before stated, 
towards the close of the last century, and gradually their claims were 
put forward with increasing boldness till checked by the abortive 
rebellion of 1798. They remained in abeyance during the dreary 
period that elapsed between the Union and the rise of. O’Connell 
and the Catholic Association. The agitation for Emancipation, for the 
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abolition of tithes, and subsequently for the repeal of the Union, 
_ the debates in Parliament, the powerful influence of the newspaper 
press, have since wrought an immense change in the spirit of the 
Roman Catholic population. 

So far as religious animosity did not operate as an anti-social and 
separating force, there has been, by intermarriages and otherwise, an 
extensive mingling of the two races which have so long been at war 
upon the Irish soil, especially along the eastern coast and in the 
principal cities and towns; and there is undoubtedly a large Liberal 
class in Ireland, which grows daily in importance, although it never 
has been able to attain a distinct organisation either among Roman 
Catholics or Protestants, or to resist the shock of the extreme parties 
on either side in times of public excitement. Those extreme parties, 
which have been designated Orange and Ultramontane, show no 
disposition to lay down their arms and live in peace. After all the 
disgraceful and calamitous occurrences in Belfast last summer, another 
outbreak is expected there on the 12th of July; and Dr. Cullen, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, in one of his most recent 
utterances, has compared Protestants to the fallen angels, who protested 
against the Almighty, and Jews, who protested against Jesus Christ. 
He issues a great number of pastorals, in all of which he refers 
bitterly to the confiscations, massacres, and persecutions by which 
England sought to crush the Irish nation and to exterminate the 
Catholic religion, appropriating to the Establishment the revenues, 
lands, and buildings of the Catholic Church. The constant reitera- 
tion of statements of this kind, acting upon the instincts and pre- 
judices of the Celtic race, has generated a wide-spread feeling of 
virulent disaffection among the working classes. Emigration, which 
has prevailed to an enormous extent for some years, aggravates and _ 
inflames the anti-English feeling of the Roman Catholic community. 
The result of this whole state of things is to repel British capital 
from the country, to check the development of its resources, and to 
prevent the growth of manufactures in the southern provinces. 

The Irish difficulty, therefore, to which the late Sir Robert Peel so 
often alluded, and which has shattered so many cabinets, notwith- 
standing all that has been done by modern legislation, still subsists in 
much of its original force, showing that as yet all remedies adopted by 
the legislature have been but palliatives, and have not really touched 
the root of the disease,—have not reconciled the hostile races, nor 
assuaged the fierce intolerance of the rival churches. 

Now, it is manifest to all except the blindest Orange bigots, and the 
maddest Fenian rebels, that one of those races or churches can never 
destroy the other; and if the social war which has raged for centuries, 
is not to rage for ever, impoverishing and debilitating the country, it 

must be put an end to by removing the “ root of bitterness” which 
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perpetually troubles its peace. The rights of property are sacred and 
inviolable. A settlement two hundred years old—which legislation, 
and a thousand interests and influences, have wrought into the very 
framework of society—cannot be disturbed without a violent revolu- 
tion, which could not give birth to any new state of things that would 
not be infinitely worse than the present. But it is satisfactory to 
know that neither the Irish National Association, nor any other politi- 
cal body, nor any public man of the least influence, demand such a 
revolution. The utmost they demand is, that the property which the 
tenant creates upon his holding by the expenditure of his money or 
labour, may not, the moment it touches the soil, become the property 
of the landlord, liable to be seized by him, and appropriated in the 
shape of an increased rent to be paid on the penalty of eviction. This 
is the present law of the land, a law made by the landlords against the 
tenants, which the latter feel to be a flagrant violation of equity, 
pleading in their favour the authority of the most eminent political 
economists. In other words, the tenants do not object to the rights of 
property, but ask only that the law should protect their property as 
well as the property of the landlord, and that his legal right should 
not be tantamount to “legal robbery;” bearing in mind the fact that 
in Ireland, as a rule, all improvements are effected, not by the land- 
lord, but by the tenant. If there be a war which is not to issue in 
the destruction of one of the parties, peace can be obtained only by a 
compromise; and surely it is possible to effect a compromise on this 
land question by granting the principle of tenant-right in some such 
way as that indicated by the evidence of Judge Longfield, Lord 
Dufferin, and Alderman Dillon. 

The only other question of real difficulty relates to the Church Esta- 
blishment. It is based upon conquest. It appropriates to a small 
fraction of the population, and that the wealthiest, the ecclesiastical 
revenues set apart for the religious worship and instruction of the 
whole nation. It is identified with Protestant ascendency, inheriting 
and attracting all the sectarian hatred and jealousy to which such an 
invidious position exposes a religious community. It enjoys the 
privileges and immunities of a legally dominant sect, being at the 
same time amonument of national subjugation, and as such it wounds 
the national and religious susceptibilities, and is a constant source of 
irritation and social strife. Here, too, a compromise is inevitable. It 
is only a question of time. Either the Establishment must be allowed 
to die out with the existing incumbents, saving their vested interests, 
or the Roman Catholic clergy must be endowed on equal terms. 
The Times, of the 7th of June last, expresses in few words what must 
be the result of thesc compromises serving as the bases of a lasting 
peace. “ As far as regards the legislation of the future, the govern- 
ment of Ireland must be neither Protestant nor Catholic, Presbyterian 
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nor Anglican; it must hold itself aloof from exclusive seminaries, 
whether found in Belfast or in St. Stephen’s Green; and it must 
maintain in their integrity the principles of national education which 
Lord Stanley inaugurated, and which we cannot believe Lord Derby 
will consent to undermine.” The principle of compromise has been 
embodied in this system of national education, and in the Queen’s 
Colleges, but it has yet to be extended to the endowed schools for the 
middle classes, and to the Dublin University, saving the rights of 
“Trinity College,” as the college of the clergy of the Established 
Church. 

This rapid review of the state of Ireland past and present will 
enable the reader to understand the relations of parties in that 
country, and the questions of policy that will be at issue in the forth- 
coming elections. The Tory party in Ireland have always been 
against concession or compromise; they have always laboured to 
maintain Protestant ascendency unmitigated, relying on coercion and 
repressive legislation, partisan sheriffs, partisan grand juries, partisan 
magistrates, packed juries, and a restricted and controlled elective 
franchise, to maintain the supremacy of the law and the so-called 
“English interest.” The result of this exclusive and one-sided 
system has been to destroy confidenve in the law, and respect for the 
authorities by whom it was administered. In 1821 Lord Redesdale 
wrote to Lord Eldon as follows:—“In England, the machine (of 
government) goes on almost of itself, and, therefore, a bad driver may 
manage it tolerably well. It is not so in Ireland. The country requires 
great exertion to bring it into a state of order and submission to the 
law. The whole population, high and low, rich and poor, Catholic 
and Protestant, must all be brought to obedience to law; all must be 
taught to look up to the law for protection.” To effect this object has 
always been the aim and tendency of the Liberal party in the govern- 
ment of Ireland. But at every step in their progress in this direc- 
tion, they have been strenuously resisted by the party of which Lord 
Eldon was so long the guiding spirit. They resisted Catholic eman- 
cipation till frightened into concession by the threat of civil war. 
They resisted the settlement of the tithe question till civil war actu- 
ally raged in some districts. They resisted parliamentary reform, 
corporation reform, and every other reform which extended the 
blessings of the constitution to Roman Catholics. In 1839 there were 
pitched battles in both houses of parliament on the land question. 
Mr. Drummond, then Under-Secretary for Ireland, replying to a 
memorial of the Tipperary magistrates, relative to the assassination 
of Lord Norbury, ventured to state that “‘ property had its duties as 
well as its rights.” In consequence of the utterance of this appa- 
rently harmless truism, the magistrates met again, and resolved that 
it had increased the animosity against the owners of the soil, and 

emboldened the disturbers of the public peace, and that, as they had 
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little hope from the Irish executive, they felt it their duty to apply 
to the people of England, the legislature, and the throne, for protection. 
In the House of Commons, Mr. Shaw, the Recorder of Dublin, was so 
affected by the encouragement thus given to agitation, that he said, 
“Tn common with all loyal subjects in Ireland, I implore you to 
consider the sufferings, the shame, and the sorrow of a sister people, 
before that unhappy land ceases to be inhabitable, and is blotted out 
from among the civilised nations of the earth.” But Lord Morpeth, 
then Chief Secretary, read a statement made by Sir Robert Peel in 
1829, to show that from the Union to that time, Ireland had scarcely 
been governed for a single year according to the ordinary course of 
law. That was under the Tory régime. In 1823, no less than 2,600 
memorials for mercy were brought before Lord Wellesley, who set aside 
capital sentences in no less than 400 cases, mostly agrarian. What a 
frightful state of society these figures suggest! The policy of concilia- 
tion pursued by Lord Normanby, as Viceroy, and Lord Morpeth, as 
Chief Secretary,was vehemently condemned by the House of Lords, and 
by the Conservative leaders in the Commons. But it was shown that 
during that administration, the price of land through a great part of 
Ireland had risen from eighteen to twenty-five years’ purchase, and 
that the value of Irish stocks, and the number of depositors in the 
various banks, had largely increased. Lord Morpeth defended the 
policy which produced these results in the following terms, “ Honour- 
able gentlemen might question the policy of ministers, they might 
libel their motives, it mattered not; but this he would take leave to 
say, that they would never withdraw the opinion deliberately given, 
that property had its duties no less than its rights ; or cease to urge, 
with even more deliberate warning, upon friends or opponents, all, 
without exception, that there were proceedings which, while Ireland 
continued what it long has been, and long, he feared, must be, would 
generate resistance. ‘The flesh will quiver where the pincers tear.’ 
. . . . Without risking a conflict on the new Poor Law Bill, or any 
analogous measure, he could not conclude without the declaration of 
his own deep conviction, that it was by operating, in the first instance, 
upon the outward circumstances of the people, that they could after- 
wards cope with their moral condition, by creating new links between 
the employer and employed—by planting in them new hopes and 
new habits—deepening the channels of industry, and developing all 
natural resources. By these means alone could they effectually obtain 
the great ends of civil government and social order.” 

The policy here described has been carried out more or less steadily 
by every Liberal government, and especially by the accomplished 
speaker himself, the late lamented Karl of Carlisle, during the long 
period of his administration as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. The 
result has been the gradual diminution of crime, till of late years 
the judges on circuit have had very little to do; the rights of 
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property have been more and more respected; agrarian offences 
have almost disappeared, and the state of things so much desired by 
Lord Redesdale, nearly half a century ago, is likely to be very soon 
realised, provided there be no reaction. There would be a reaction 
if the Liberals were defeated in the new parliament—if Lord 
Palmerston were driven from power, and Lord Derby took the 
reins of government. To the Roman Catholics of Ireland this would 
mean a restoration of the old Protestant ascendency, an encourage- 
ment of Orange fanaticism, a hostile executive, law perverted to the 
purposes of oppression by a bigoted magistracy. One of the most 
strange anomalies connected with the state of Ireland is the fact, 
that the chief hope of such a restoration lies with the constituencies 
of Ulster, though the great majority of the electors are Presby- 
terians and Roman Catholics. The representation of that province 
is almost exclusively Conservative and Episcopalian. For this state 
of things the Presbyterians are mainly responsible; yet they have 
no interest whatever in maintaining it. On the contrary, their Con- 
servative representatives refused to legalise the tenant-right, or to 
sanction the principle of tenant compensation, which the Ulster 
Presbyterians, almost to a man, regard as essential to the prosperity 
of the country. They also consider the establishment of the Episco- 
palian body, whose members are not much more numerous than 
themselves, as humiliating to their own church, and a gross violation 
of the principle of religious equality. Notwithstanding all this, they 
vote for the Tories, and use their political influence to resist the 
progress of freedom and justice. This suicidal policy is to be ascribed 
altogether to their hatred of “‘ Popery,” fostered and inflamed by the 
Orange Society. It is‘to be hoped, however, that a better spirit 
will prevail in the impending contest, and that the Presbyterians will 
no longer stultify themselves by assisting to return candidates 
who oppose their own most cherished principles, and refuse to extend 
the protection of law to their tenant-rights, now depending on the 
caprice or good-will of the landlord, and which may in any case 
be abolished without legal remedy. It is to be hoped, also, that, 
instructed by the events of last year, they will abandon for ever the 
unchristian and anti-social strife symbolised by the Orange and the 
Green. This would be a course of conduct worthy of a great and 
enlightened community, to whose industry, intelligence, and self- 
reliance is due the high character for social ardour and prosperity 
which Ulster has so long borne amongst the provinces of Ireland. 
This would be worthy of their mother country, Scotland, whose 
Presbyterian constituencies, though no lovers of the Papacy, almost 
invariably elect men of Liberal principles to represent them in Parlia- 
ment. 


J. Gopkry. 
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THE BELTON ESTATE. 


Cuarptrer VII. 
MISS AMEDROZ GOES TO PERIVALE. 


Ir had been settled for some time past that Miss Amedroz was to go 
to Perivale for a few days in November. Indeed it seemed to be a 
recognised fact in her life that she was to make the journey from 
Belton to Perivale and back very often, as there prevailed an idea 
that she owed a divided duty. This was in some degree hard upon 
her, as she had very little gratification in these visits to her aunt. 
Had there been any intention on the part of Mrs. Winterfield to 
‘Provide for her, the thing would have been intelligible according to 
the usual arrangements which are made in the world on such matters; 
but Mrs. Winterfield had scarcely a right to call upon her niece for 
dutiful attendance, after having settled it with her own conscience 
that her property was all to go to her nephew. But Clara enter- 
tained no thought of rebelling, and had agreed to make the accus- 
tomed journey in November, travelling then, as she did on all such 
journeys, at her aunt’s expense. 

Two things only occurred to disturb her tranquillity before she 
went, and they were not of much violence. Mr. Wright, the clergy- 
man, called at Belton Castle, and in the course of conversation with 
Mr. Amedroz renewed some one of those ill-natured rumours which 
had before been spread about Mrs. Askerton, Clara did not see him, 
but she heard an account of it all from her father. 

“Does it mean, papa,” she said, speaking almost with anger, “ that 
you want me to give up Mrs. Askerton ? ” 

“How can you be so unkind as to ask me such a question?” he 
replied, ‘You know how I hate to be bothered. I tell you what 
I hear, and then you can decide for yourself.” 

“ But that isn’t quite fair either, papa. That man comes here——”’ 

“That man, as you call him, is the rector of the parish, and I’ve 
known him for forty years.” 

«And have never liked him, papa.” 

“J don’t know much about liking anybody, my dear. Nobody 
likes me, and so why should I trouble myself.”’ 

“ But, papa, it all amounts to this,—that somebody has said that the 
Askertons are not Askertons at all, but ought to be called something 
else. Now we know that he served as Captain and Major Askerton 
for seven years in India,—and in fact it all means nothing. If I 
know anything, I know that he is Colonel Askerton.” 

“ But do you know that she is his wife? That is what Mr. Wright 
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asks. I don’t say anything. I think it’s very indelicate talking 
about such things.” 

“Tf I’m asked whether I have seen her marriage certificate, 
certainly I have not; nor probably did you ever do so as to any lady 
that you ever knew. But I know that she is her husband’s wife, as 
we all of us know things of that sort. I know she was in India with 
him. I’ve seen things of hers marked with her name that she has 
had at least for ten years.” 

“T don’t know anything about it, my dear,” said Mr. Amedroz, 
angrily. 

“But Mr. Wright ought to know something about it before he 
says such things. And then this that he’s saying now isn’t the same 
that he said before.” 

“T don’t know what he said before.” 

“He said they were both of them using a feigned name.” . 

“It’s nothing to me what name they use. I know I wish they 
hadn’t come here if I’m to be troubled about them in this way,—first 
by Wright and then by you.” 

“'They’ve been very good tenants, papa.” 

“You needn’t tell me that, Clara, and remind me about the shooting 
when you know how unhappy it makes me.” 

After this Clara said nothing more, and simply determined that 
Mr. Wright and his gossip should have no effect upon her intimacy 
with Mrs. Askerton. But not the less did she continue to remember 
what her cousin had said about Miss Vigo. 

And she had been ruffled a second time by certain observations 
which Mrs. Askerton made to her respecting her cousin,—or rather 
by little words which were dropped on various occasions. It was 
very clear that Mrs. Askerton did not like Mr. Belton, and that she 
wished to prejudice Clara against him. “It’s a pity he shouldn’t 
be a lover of yours,” the lady said, “because it would be such a fine 
instance of Beauty and the Beast.” It will of course be understood 
that Mrs. Askerton had never been told of the offer that had been 
made. 


“You don’t mean to say that he’s not a handsome man,” said 
Clara. 

“T never observe whether a man is handsome or not; but I can 
see very well whether he knows what to do with his arms and legs, or 
whether he has the proper use of his voice before ladies.” Clara 
remembered a word or two spoken by her cousin to herself, in speak- 
ing which he had seemed to have a very proper use of his voice. “I 
know when a manis at ease like a gentleman, and when he is awkward 
like a e 

“ Like a what?” said Clara. “Finish what you’ve got to say.” 

“ Like a ploughboy, I was going to say,” said Mrs. Askerton. 
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“T declare I think you havea spite against him, because he said 
you were like some Miss Vigo,” replied Clara, sharply. Mrs. Asker- 
ton was on that occasion silenced, and she said nothing more about 
Mr. Belton till after Clara had returned from Perivale. 

The journey itself from Belton to Perivale was always a nuisance, 
and was more so now than usual, as it was made in the disagreeable 
month of November. There was kept at the little inn at Redicote 
an old fly,—so called,—which habitually made the jeurney to the 
Taunton railway-station, under the conduct of an old gray horse and 
an older and grayer driver, whenever any of the old ladies of the 
neighbourhood were minded to leave their homes. This vehicle usually 
travelled at the rate of five miles an hour; but the old gray driver was 
never content to have time allowed to him for the transit calculated 
upon such a rate of speed. Accidents might happen, and why should he 
be made, us he would plaintively ask, to drive the poor beast out of 
its skin? He was consequently always at Belton a full hour before 
the time, and though Clara was well aware of all this, she could not 
help herself. Her father was fussy and impatient, the man was fussy 
and impatient ; and there was nothing for her but to go. On the 
present occasion she was taken off in this way the full sixty minutes 
too soon, and after four dreary hours spent upon the road, found 
herself landed at the Taunton station, with a terrible gulf of time to 
be passed before she could again proceed on her journey. 

One little accident had occurred to her. The old horse, while trot- 
ting leisurely along the level high road, had contrived to tumble down. 
Clara did not think very much of this, as the same thing had 
happened with her before; but, even with an hour or more to spare, 
there arises a question whether under such circumstances the train 
can be saved. But the gray old man reassured her. ‘ Now, Miss,” 
said he, coming to the window, while he left his horse recumbent and 
apparently comfortable on the road, “where’d you have been now, 
zure, if I hadn’t a few minutes in hand for you.” Then he walked 
off to some neighbouring cottage, and having obtained assistance, 
succeeded in putting his beast again upon his legs. After that he 
looked once more in at the window. ‘ Who’s right now, I wonder,” 
he said, with an air of triumph. And when he came to her for his 
guerdon at Taunton, he was evidently cross in not having it increased 
because of the accident. 

That hour at the Taunton station was terrible to her. I know of 
no hours more terrible than those so passed. The minutes will not 
go away, and utterly fail in making good their claim to be called 
winged. A man walks up and down the platform, and in that way 
obtains something of the advantage of exercise, but a woman finds 
herself bound to sit still within the dreary dulness of the waiting- 
room. There are, perhaps, people who under such circumstances cau 
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read, but they are few in number. The mind altogether declines 
to be active, whereas the body is seized by a spirit of restlessness to 
which delay and tranquillity are loathsome. The advertisements on 
the walls are examined, the map of some new Eden is studied,—some 
Eden in which an irregular pond and a church are surrounded by a 
multiplicity of regular villas and shrubs,—till the student feels that 
no considerations even of health or economy would induce him to 
live there. Then the porters come in and out, till each porter has 
made himself odious to the sight. Everything is hideous, dirty, and 
disagreeable ; and the mind wanders away, to consider why station- 
masters do not more frequently commit suicide. Clara Amedroz had 
already got beyond this stage, and was beginning to think of herself 
rather than of the station-master, when at last there sounded, close 
to her ears, the bell of promise, and she knew that the train was 
at hand. 

At Taunton there branched away from the main line that line 
which was to take her to Perivale, and therefore she was able to take 
her own place quietly in the carriage, when she found that the down- 
train from London was at hand. This she did, and could then watch 
with equanimity, while the travellers from the other train went 
through the penance of changing their seats. But she had not been 
so watching for many seconds when she saw Captain Frederic Aylmer 
appear upon the platform. Immediately she sank back into her 
corner, and watched no more. Of course he was going to Perivale ; 
but why had not her aunt told her that she was to meet him? Of 
course she would be staying in the same house with him, and her 
present small attempt to avoid him would thus be futile. The 
attempt was made; but nevertheless she was probably pleased when 
she found that it was made in vain. He came at once to the carriage 
in which she was sitting, and had packed his coats, and dressing- 
bag, and desk about the carriage before he had discovered who was 
his fellow-traveller. ‘How do you do, Captain Aylmer ?” she said, 
as he was about to take his seat. 

“Miss Amedroz! Dear me; how very odd! I had not the 
slightest expectation of meeting you here. The pleasure is of course 
the greater.” 

“Nor I of seeing you. Mrs. Winterfield has not mentioned to me 
that you were coming to Perivale.” 

“T didn’t know it myself till the day before yesterday. I’m going 
to give an account of my stewardship to the good-natured Perivalians 
who send me to parliament. I’m to dine with the mayor to-morrow, 
and as some big wig has come in his way who is going to dine with 
him also, the thing has been got upinahurry. But I’m delighted 
to find that you are to be with us.” 

“TI generally go to my aunt about this time of the year.” 
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“Tt is very good-natured of you.” Then he asked after her father, 
and she told him of Mr. Belton’s visit, telling him nothing,—as the 
reader will hardly require to be told,—of Mr. Belton’s offer. And 
so, by degrees, they fell into close and intimate conversation. 

“T am so glad for your father’s sake!” said the captain with sym- 
pathetic voice, speaking still of Mr. Belton’s visit. 

“'That’s what I feel, of course.” 

“Tt is just as it should be, as he stands in that position to the 
property. And so he is a nice sort of fellow; is he?” 

“Nice is no word for him. He is perfect!” 

“Dear me! This is terrible! You remember that they hated 
some old Greek patriot when they could find no fault in him ?” 

“T’ll defy you to hate my cousin Will!” 

“What sort of looking man is he?” 

“ Extremely handsome ;—at least I should say so.” 

“Then I certainly must hate him! And clever?” 

“ Well ;—not what you would call clever. He is very clever about 
fields and cattle.” 

“Come ; there is some relief in that.” 

“But you must not mistake me. He is clever; and then there’s 
a way about him of doing everything just as he likes it, which is 
wonderful. You feel quite sure that he’ll become master of every- 
thing.” 

“But I do not feel at all sure that I should like him the better 
for that !” 

“But he doesn’t meddle in things that he doesn’t understand. 
And then he is so generous! His spending all that money down 
there is only done because he thinks it will make the place pleasanter 
to papa.” 

“ Has he got plenty of money ?” 

“Qh, plenty! Atleast I think so. He says that he has.” 

“The idea of any man owning that he had got plenty of money ! 
What a happy mortal! And then to be handsome, and omnipotent, 
and to understand cattle and fields! One would strive to emulate 
him rather than envy him, had not one learned to acknowledge that 
it is not given to every one to get to Corinth.” 

“You may laugh at him, but you’d like him if you knew him.” 

“One never can be sure of that from a lady’s account of a man. 
When a man talks to me about another man, I can generally tell 
whether I should like him or not,—particularly if I know the man 





well who is giving the description ; but it is quite different when a 
woman is the describer.” ; 

“ You mean that you won’t take my word ?” 

“We see with different eyes in such matters. I have no doubt 
your cousin is a worthy man,—and as prosperous a gentleman as the 
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Thane of Cawdor in his prosperous days ;—but probably if he and I 
came together we shouldn’t have a word to say to each other.” 

Clara almost hated Captain Aylmer for speaking as he did, and 
yet she knew that it was true. Will Belton was not an educated 
man, and were they two to meet in her presence,—the captain and 
the farmer,—she felt that she might have to blush for her cousin. 
But yet he was the better man of the two. She knew that he was 
the better man of the two, though she knew also that she could not 
love him as she loved the other. 

Then they changed the subject of their conversation, and discussed 
Mrs. Winterfield, as they had often done before. Captain Aylmer 
had said that he should return to London on the Saturday, the 
present day being Tuesday, and Clara accused him of escaping always 
from the real hard work of his position. ‘1 observe that you never 
stay a Sunday at Perivale,” she said. 

“Well ;—not often. Why should I? Sunday is just the day 
that people like to be at home.” 

“T should have thought it would not have made much difference 
to a bachelor in that way.” 

“But Sunday is a day that one specially likes to pass after one’s 
own fashion.” : 

«Exactly ;—and therefore you don’t stay with my aunt. I under- 
stand it all completely.” 

“ Now you mean to be ill-natured !” 

“T mean to say that I don’t like Sundays at Perivale at all, and 
that I should do just as you do, if I had the power. But women,— 
women, that is, of my age,—are such slaves! We are forced to give 
an obedience for which we can see no cause, and for which we can 
understand no necessity. I couldn’t tell my aunt that I meant to go 
away on Saturday.” 

“You have no business which makes imperative calls upon your 
time.” 

“That means that I can’t plead pretended excuses. But the true 
reason is that we are dependent.” 

“There is something in that, I suppose.” 

“Not that I am dependent on her. But my position generally 
is dependent, and I cannot assist myself.” 

Captain Aylmer found it difficult to make any answer to this, feeling 
the subject to be one which could hardly be discussed between him 
and Miss Amedroz. He not unnaturally looked to be the heir of his 
aunt’s property, and any provision made out of that property for 
Clara, would so far lessen that which would come to him. For any- 
thing that he knew, Mrs. Winterfield might leave everything she 
possessed to her niece. The old lady had not been open and candid 
to him, whom she meant to favour in her will, as she had been to her 
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to whom no such favour was to be shown. But Captain Aylmer did 
know, with tolerable accuracy, what was the state of affairs at Belton, 
and was aware that Miss Amedroz had no prospect of maintenance on 
which to depend, unless she could depend on her aunt. She was now 
pleading that she was not dependent on that lady, and Captain Aylmer 
felt that she was wrong. He was a man of the world, and was by no 
means inclined to abandon any right that was his own; but it seemed 
to him that he was almost bound to say some word to show that in his 
opinion Clara should hold herself bound to comply with her aunt’s 


requirements. 


“ Dependence is a dis \greeable word,” he said; “and one never 
quite knows what it means.” 

“Tf you were a woman you'd know. It means that I must stay at 
Perivale on Sundays, while you can go up to London, or down to 
Yorkshire. That’s what it means.” 

“What you do mean, I think, is this;—that you owe a duty to 
your aunt, the performance of which is not altogether agreeable. 
Nevertheless it would be foolish in you to omit it.” 

“Tt isn’t that ;—not that at all. It would not be foolish, not in 
your sense of the word; but it would be wrong. My aunt has been 
kind to me, and therefore I am bound to her for this service. But 
she is kind to you also, and yet you are not bound. That’s why I 
complain. You sail away under false pretences, and yet you think 
you do your duty. You have to see your lawyer,—which means 


going to your club; or to attend to your tenants,—which means 
hunting and shooting.” 


“T haven’t got any tenants.” 

“You know very well that you could remain over Sunday without 
doing any harm to anybody ;—only you don’t like going to church 
three times, and you don’t like hearing my aunt read a sermon after- 
wards. Why shouldn’t you stay, and I go to the club?” 

“ With all my heart, if you can manage it.” 

“But I can’t; we ain’t allowed to have clubs, or shooting, or to 


have our own way in anything, putting forward little pretences about 
lawyers.” 


Come, I'll stay if you’ll ask me.” 

“Tm sure I won’t do that. In the first place you’d go to sleep, 
and then she would be offended; and I don’t know that your suffer- 
ings would make mine any lighter. I’m not prepared to alter the 
ways of the world; but I feel myself entitled to grumble at them 
sometimes.” 

Mrs. Winterfield inhabited a large brick house in the centre of the 
town. It had along frontage to the street ; for there was not only the 
house itself, with its three square windows on each side of the door, and 
its seven windows over that, and again its seven windows in the upper 
story,—but the end of the coach-house also abutted on the street, on 
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which was the family clock, quite as much respected in Perivale as 
. was the town-clock ; and between the coach-house and the mansion 
there was the broad entrance into the yard, and the entrance also to 
the back door. No Perivalian ever presumed to doubt that Mrs. 
Winterfield’s house was the most important house in the town. Nor 
did any stranger doubt it on looking at the frontage. But then it 
was in all respects a town house to the eye,—that is, an English town 
house, being as ugly and as respectable as unlimited bricks and mortar 
could make it. Immediately opposite to Mrs. Winterfield lived the 
leading doctor and a retired builder, so that the lady’s eye was not 
hurt by any sign of a shop. The shops, indeed, came within a very 
few yards of her on either side ; but as the neighbouring shops on each 
side were her own property, this was not unbearable. To me, had I 
lived there, the incipient growth of grass through some of the stones 
which formed the margin of the road, would have been altogether 
unendurable. There is no sign of coming decay which is so melan- 
choly to the eye as any which tells of a decrease in the throng of 
men. Of men or horses there was never any throng now in that end 
of Perivale. That street had formed part of the main line of road 
from Salisbury to Taunton, and coaches, waggons, and posting-carriages 
had been frequent on it; but now, alas! it was deserted. Even the 
omnibuses from the railway-station never came there unless they 
were ordered to call at Mrs. Winterfield’s door. For Mrs. Winter- 
field herself, this desolation had, I think, a certain melancholy attrac- 
tion. It suited her tone of mind and her religious views, that she 
should be thus daily reminded that things of this world were passing 
away and going to destruction. She liked to have ocular proof that 
grass was growing in the highways under mortal feet, and that it was 
no longer worth man’s while to renew human flags in human streets. _ 
She was drawing near to the pavements which would ever be trodden 
by myriads of bright sandals, and which yet would never be worn, 
and would be carried to those jewelled causeways on which no weed 
could find a spot for its useless growth. 

Behind the house there was a square prim garden, arranged in 
parallelograms, tree answering to tree at every corner, round which 
it was still her delight to creep when the weather permitted. Poor 
Clara! how much advice she had received during these creepings, and 
how often had she listened to inquiries as to the schooling of the 
gardener’s children. Mrs. Winterfield was always unhappy about 
her gardener. Serious footmen are very plentiful, and even coach- 
men are to be found who, at a certain rate of extra payment, will be 
punctual at prayer time, and will promise to read good little books ; 
but gardeners, as a class, are a profane people, who think themselves 
entitled to claim liberty of conscience, and who will not submit to the 
domestic despotism of a serious Sunday. They live in cottages by 
themselves, and choose to have an opinion of their own on church 
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matters. Mrs. Winterfield was aware that she ought to bid high for 
such a gardener as she wanted. A man must be paid well who will 
submit to daily inquiries as to the spiritual welfare of himself, his 
wife, and family. But even though she did bid high, and though she 
paid generously, no gardener would stop with her. One conscientious 
man attempted to bargain for freedom from religion during the six 
unimportant days of the week, being strong, and willing therefore to 
give up his day of rest ; but such liberty could not be allowed to him, 
and he also went. ‘He couldn’t stop,” he said, “in justice to the 
greenhouses, when missus was so constant down upon him about his 
sprittual backslidings. And, after all, where did he backslide? It 
was only a pipe of tobacco with the babby in his arms, instead of that 
darned evening lecture.” 

Poor Mrs. Winterfield! She had been strong in her youth, and 
had herself sat through evening lectures with a fortitude which other 
people cannot attain. And she was strong too in her age, with the 
strength of a martyr, submitting herself with patience to wearinesses 
which are insupportable to those who have none of the martyr spirit. 
The sermons of Perivale were neither bright, nor eloquent, nor 
encouraging. All the old vicar or the young curate could tell she 
had heard hundreds of times. She knew it all by heart, and could 
have preached their sermons to them better than they could preach 
them to her. It was impossible that she could learn anything from 
them ; and yet she would sit there thrice a day, suffering from cold 
in winter, from cough in spring, from heat in summer, and from 
rheumatism in autumn; and now that her doctor had forbidden her 
to go more than twice, recommending her to go only once, she really 
thought that she regarded the prohibition as a grievance. Indeed, 
to such as her, that expectation of the jewelled causeway, and of the 
perfect pavement that shall never be worn, must beeverything. But 
if she was right,—right as to herself and others,—then why has the 
world been made so pleasant? Why is the fruit of the earth so 
sweet; and the trees,—why are they so green ; and the mountains so 
full of glory? Why are women so lovely: and why is it that the 
activity of man’s mind is the only sure forerunner of man’s progress ? 
In listening thrice a day to outpourings from the clergymen at 
Perivale, there certainly was no activity of mind. 

Now, in these days, Mrs. Winterfield was near to her reward. That 
she had ensured that I cannot doubt. She had fed the poor, and 
filled the young full with religious teachings,—perhaps not wisely, and 
in her own way only too well, but yet as her judgment had directed 
her. She had cared little for herself,—forgiving injuries done to 
her, and not forgiving those only which she thought were done to 
the Lord. She had lived her life somewhat as the martyr lived, who 
stood for years on his pillar unmoved, while his nails grew through 
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his flesh. So had she stood, doing, I fear, but little positive good 
with her large means,—but thinking nothing of her own comfort 
here, in comparison with the comfort of herself and others in the 
world to which she was going. 

On this occasion her nephew and niece reached her together; the 
prim boy, with the white cotton gloves and the low four-wheeled 
carriage, having been sent down to meet Clara. For Mrs. Winterfield 
was a lady who thought it unbecoming that her niece,—though only 
an adopted niece,—should come to her door in an omnibus. Captain 
Aylmer had driven the four-wheeled carriage from the station, dis- 
possessing the boy, and the luggage had been confided to the public 
conveyance. 

“It is very fortunate that you should come together,” said Mrs. 
Winterfield. “I didn’t know when to expect you, Fred. Indeed, you 
never say at what hour you’ll come.” 

“T think it safer to allow myself a little margin, aunt, because one 
has so many things to do.” 

“TI suppose it is so with a gentleman,” said Mrs. Winterfield. 
After which Clara looked at Captain Aylmer, but did not betray any 
of her suspicions. ‘But I knew Clara would come by this train,” 
continued the old lady ; ‘so I sent Tom to meet her. Ladies always 
can be punctual; they can do that at any rate.” Mrs. Winterfield 
was one of those women who have always believed that their own sex 
is in every respect inferior to the other. 


CuaptTer VIII. 
CAPTAIN AYLMER MEETS HIS CONSTITUENTS. 


On the first evening of their visit Captain Aylmer was very attentive 
to his aunt. He was quite alive to the propriety of such attentions, 
and to their expediency ; and Clara was amused as she watched him 
while he sat by her side, by the hour together, answering little 
questions and making little remarks suited to the temperament of the 
old lady’s mind. She, herself, was hardly called upon to join in the 
conversation on that evening, and as she sat and listened, she could 
not but think that Will Belton would have been less adroit, but that 
he would also have been more straightforward. And yet why should 
not Captain Aylmer talk to his aunt? Will Belton would also have 
talked to his aunt if he had one, but then he would have talked his 
own talk, and not his aunt’s talk. Clara could hardly make up her 
mind whether Captain Aylmer was or was not a sincere man. On the 
following day Aylmer was out all the morning, paying visits among 
his constituents, and at three o’clock he was to make his speech in the 
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Town-hall. Special places in’ the gallery were to be kept for Mrs. 
Winterfield and her niece, and the old woman was quite resolved 
that she would be there. As the day advanced she became very 
fidgety, and at length she was quite alive to the perils of having to 
climb up the Town-hall stairs; but she persevered, and at ten minutes 
before three she was seated in her place. 

“‘T suppose they will begin with prayer,” she said to Clara. Clara, 
who knew nothing of the manner in which things were done at such 
meetings, said that she supposed so. A town councillor’s wife who 
sat on the other side of Mrs. Winterfield, here took the liberty of 
explaining that as the Captain was going to talk politics there would 
be no prayers. “ But they have prayers in the Houses of Parliament,” 
said Mrs. Winterfield, with much anger. To this the town councillor’s 
wife, who was almost silenced by the great lady’s wrath, said that 
indeed she did not know. After this Mrs. Winterfield continued to 
hope for the best, till the platform was filled and the proceedings had 
commenced. Then she declared the present men of Perivale to be a 
godless set, and expressed herself very sorry that her nephew had 
ever had anything to do with them. ‘No good can come of it, my 
dear,” she said. Clara from the beginning had feared that no good 
would come of her aunt’s visit to the Town-hall. 

The business was put on foot at once, and with some little flourish- 
ing at the commencement, Captain Aylmer made his speech ;—the 
same speech which we have all heard and read so often, specially 
adapted to the meridian of Perivale. He was a Conservative, and of 
course he told his hearers that a good time was coming; that he and 
his family were really about to buckle themselves to the work, and 
that Perivale would hear things that would surprise it. The malt 
tax was to go, and the farmers were to have free trade in beer,—the 
arguments from the other side having come beautifully round in their 
appointed circle,—and old England was to be old England once 
again. He did the thing tolerably well, as such gentlemen usually 
do, and Perivale was contented with its member, with the exception 
of one Perivalian. To Mrs. Winterfield, sitting up there and listening 
with all her ears, it seemed that he had hitherto omitted all allusion to 
any subject that was worthy of mention. At last he said some word 
about the marriage and divorce court, condemning the iniquity of 
the present law to which Perivale had opposed itself violently by 
petition and general meetings ; and upon hearing this, Mrs. Winter- 
field had thumped with her umbrella, and faintly cheered him with 
her weak old voice. But the surrounding Perivalians had heard the 
cheer, and it was repeated backwards and forwards through the room, 
till the member’s aunt thought that it might be her nephew’s mission 
to annul that godless Act of Parliament, and restore the matrimonial 
bonds of England to their old rigidity. When Captain Aylmer came 
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out to hand her up to her little carriage, she patted him, and thanked 
‘him, and encouraged him; and on her way home she congratulated 
herself to Clara that she should have such a nephew to leave behind 
her in her place. 

Captain Aylmer was dining with the mayor on that evening, and 
Mrs. Winterfield was therefore able to indulge herself in talking 
about him. ‘I don’t see much of young men, of course,” she said ; 
“but I do not even hear of any that are like him.” Again Clara 
thought of her cousin Will. Will was not at all like Frederic 
Aylmer ; but was he not better? And yet, as she thought thus, she 
remembered that she had refused her cousin Will because she loved 
that very Frederic Aylmer whom her mind was thus condemning. 

‘“‘T’m sure he does his duty as a Member of Parliament very well,” 
said Clara. 

“That alone would not be much; but when that is joined to so 
much that is better, it is a great deal. I am told that very few of 
the men in the House now are believers at all.” 

“ Oh, aunt!” 

“Tt is terrible to think of, my dear.” 

“ But, aunt; they have to take some oath, or something of that 
sort, to show that they are Christians.” 

“Not now, my dear. They’ve done away with all that, since we 
had Jew members. An atheist can go into parliament now; and [I’m 
told that most of them are that, or nearly as bad. I can remember 
when no Papist could sit in parliament. But they seem to me to be 
doing away with everything. It’s a great comfort to me that Frederic 
is what he is.” 

“T’m sure it must be, aunt.” 

Then there was a pause, during which, however, Mrs. Winterfield 
gave no sign that the conversation was to be considered as being over. 
Clara knew her aunt’s ways so well, that she was sure something more 
was coming, and therefore waited patiently, without any thought of 
taking up her book. “I was speaking to him about you, yesterday,” 
Mrs. Winterfield said at last. 

“That would not interest him very much.” 

“Why not? Do you suppose he is not interested in those I love ? 
Indeed, it did interest him; and he told me what I did not know 
before, and what you ought to have told me.” 

Clara now blushed, she knew not why, and became agitated. “I 
don’t know that I have kept anything from you that I ought to have 
told,” she said. 

“He says that the provision made for you by your father has ail 
been squandered.” 


“Tf he used that word he has been very unkind,” said Clara, 
angrily. 
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“T don’t know what word he used, but he was not unkind at all; 
he never is. I think he was very generous.” 

“T do not want his generosity, aunt.” 

“That is nonsense, my dear. If he has told me the truth, what 
have you to depend on?” 

“T don’t want to depend on anything. I hate hearing about 
it.” 

“Clara, I wonder you can talk in that way. If you were only 
seventeen it would be very foolish ; but at your age it is inexcusable. 
When I am gone, and your father is gone, who is to provide for you? 
Will your cousin do it,—Mr. Belton, who is to have the property ?” 

“Yes, he would,—if I would let him ;—of course I would not let 
him. But, aunt, pray do not go on. I would sooner have to starve 
than talk about it at all.” 

There was another pause; but Clara again knew that the conver- 
sation was not over; and she knew also that it would be vain for her 
to endeavour to begin another subject. Nor could she think of any- 
thing else to say, so much was she agitated. 

“What makes you suppose that Mr. Belton would be so liberal ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Winterfield. 

“T don’t know. I can’t say. He is the nearest relation I shall 
have ; and of all the people I ever knew he is the best, and the most 
generous, and the least selfish. When he came to us papa was quite 
hostile to him,—disliking his very name ; but when the time came, 
papa could not bear to think of his going, because he had been so 
good.” 

“Clara!” 

“Well, aunt.” 

“T hope you know my affection for you.” 

“Of course I do, aunt ; and I hope you trust mine for you also.” 

“Ts there anything between you and Mr. Belton besides cousin- 
ship ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Because if I thought that, my trouble would of course be at an 
end.” 

“There is nothing ;—but pray do not let me be a trouble to you.” 
Clara, for a moment, almost resolved to tell her aunt the whole 
truth ; but she remembered that she would be treating her cousin 
badly if she told the story of his rejection. 

There was another short period of silence, and then Mrs. Winter- 
field went on. ‘Frederic thinks that I should make some provision 
for you by will. That, of course, is the same as though he offered to 
do it himself. I told him that it would be so, and I read him my 
will last night. He said that that made no difference, and recom- 
mended me to add a codicil. I asked him how much I ought to 
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give you, and he said fifteen hundred pounds. There will be as much 
- as that after burying me, without burden to the estate. You must 
acknowledge that he has been very generous.” 

But Clara, in her heart, did not at all thank Captain Aylmer for 
his generosity. She would have had everything from him, or nothing. 
It was grievous to her to think that she should owe to him a bare 
pittance to keep her out of the workhouse,—to him who had twice 
seemed to be on the point of asking her to share everything with him. 
She did not love her cousin Will as she loved him; but her cousin 
Will’s assurance to her that he would treat her with a brother’s care 
was sweeter to her by far than Frederic Aylmer’s well-balanced counsel 
to his aunt on her behalf. In her present mood, too, she wanted no 
one to have forethought for her; she desired no provision; for her, 
in the discomfiture of heart there was consolation in the feeling that 
when she should find herself alone in the world, she would have been 
ill-treated by her friends all round her. There was a charm in the 
prospect of her desolation of which she did not wish to be robbed by 
the assurance of some seventy pounds a year, to be given to her by 
Captain Frederic Aylmer. To be robbed of one’s grievance is the last 
and foulest wrong,—a wrong under which the most enduring temper 
will at last yield and become soured,—by which the strongest back 
will be broken. ‘“ Well, my dear,” continued Mrs. Winterfield, when 
Clara made no response to this appeal for praise. 

“Tt is so hard for me to say anything about it, aunt. What can I 
say but that I don’t want to be a burden to any one ?” 

“That is a position which very few women can attain,—that is, 
very few single women.” 

“T think it would be well if all single women were strangled by 
the time they are thirty,” said Clara with a fierce energy which - 
absolutely frightened her aunt. 

“Clara! how can you say anything so wicked,—so abominably 
wicked.” 

“ Anything would be better than being twitted in this way. How 
can I help it that I am not a man and able to work for my bread ? 
But I am not above being a housemaid, and so Captain Aylmer shall 
find. I’d sooner be a housemaid, with nothing but my wages, than 
take the money which you say he is to give me. It will be of no use, 
aunt, for I shall not take it.” 

“Tt is I that am to leave it to you. It is not to be a present from 
Frederic.” 

“Tt is the same thing, aunt. He says you are to do it; and you 
told me just now that it was to come out-of his pocket.” 

“T should have done it myself long ago, had you told me all the 
truth about your father’s affairs.” 

“ How was I to tell you? I would sooner have bitten my tongue 
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out. But I will tell you the truth now. If I had known that all 
this was to be said to me about money, and that our poverty was to 
be talked over between you and Captain Aylmer, I would not have 
come to Perivale. I would rather that you should be angry with 
me and think that I had forgotten you.” 

“You would not say that, Clara, if you remembered that this will 
probably be your last visit to me.” 

“No, no; it will not be the last. But do not talk about these things. 
And it will be so much better that I should be here when he is not 
here.” 

“T had hoped that when I died you might both be with me 
together,—as husband and wife.” 

“Such hopes never come to anything.” 

“T still think that he would wish it.” 

“That is nonsense, aunt. It is indeed, for neither of us wish it.” 
A lie on such a subject from a woman under such circumstances is 
hardly to be considered a lie at all. It is spoken with no mean 
object, and is the only bulwark which the woman has ready at her 
need to cover her own weakness. 

“From what he said yesterday,” continued Mrs. Winterfield, “I 
think it is your own fault.” 

“ Pray,—pray do not talk in that way. It cannot be matter of 
any fault that two people do not want to marry each other.” 

“Of course I asked him no positive question. It would be indeli- 
cate even in me to have done that. But he spoke as though he 
thought very highly of you.” 

“No doubt he does. And so do I of Mr. Possitt.” 

“Mr. Possitt is a very excellent young man,” said Mrs. Winterfield, 
gravely. Mr. Possitt was, indeed, her favourite curate at Perivale, 
and always dined at the house on Sundays between services, when 
Mrs. Winterfield was very particular in seeing that he took two 
glasses of her best port wine to support him. “ But Mr. Possitt has 
nothing but his curacy.” 

“There is no danger, aunt, I can assure you.” 

“TJ don’t know what you call danger; but Frederic scemed to 
think that you are always sharp with him. You don’t want to 
quarrel with him, I hope, because I love him better than any one in 
the world ?” 

“Oh, aunt, what cruel things you say to me without thinking of 
them !” 

“TI do not mean to be cruel; but I will say nothing more about 
him. As I told you before, that I had not thought it expedient to 
leave away any portion of my little property from Frederic,—believing 
as I did then, that the money intended for you by your father was 
still remaining,—it is best that you should now know that I have at 
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last learned the truth, and that I will at once see my lawyer about 
- making this change.” 

“ Dear aunt, of course I thank you.” 

“T want no thanks, Clara. I humbly strive to do what I believe 
to be my duty. I have never felt myself to be more than a steward 
of my money. That I have often failed in my stewardship I know 
well ;—for in what duties do we not all fail?” Then she gently laid 
herself back in her arm-chair, closing her eyes, while she kept fast 
clasped in her hands the little book of daily devotion which she had 
been striving to read when the conversation had been commenced. 
Clara knew then that nothing more was to be said, and that she was 
not at present to interrupt her aunt. From her posture, and the 
closing of her eyelids, Mrs. Winterfield might have been judged to 
be asleep; but Clara could see the gentle motion of her lips, and 
was aware that her aunt was solacing herself with prayer. 

Clara was angry with herself, and angry with all the world. She 
knew that the old lady who was sitting then before her was very 
good ; and that all this that had now been said had come from pure 
goodness, and a desire that strict duty might be done, and Clara was 
angry with herself in that she had not been more ready with her 
thanks, and more demonstrative with her love and gratitude. Mrs. 
Winterfield was affectionate as well as good, and her niece’s coldness, 
as the nicce well knew, had hurt her sorely. But still what could 
Clara have done or said? She told herself that it was beyond her 
power to burst out into loud praises of Captain Aylmer ; and of such 
nature was the gratitude which Mrs. Winterfield had desired. She 
was not grateful to Captain Aylmer, and wanted nothing that was 
to come from his generosity. And then her mind went away to that 
other portion of her aunt’s discourse. Could it be possible that this _ 
man was in truth attached to her, and was repelled simply by her own 
manner? She was aware that she had fallen into a habit of fighting 
with him, of sparring against him with words about indifferent 
things, and calling his conduct in question in a manner half playful 
and half serious. Could it be the truth that she was thus robbing 
herself of that which would be to her,—as to herself she had frankly 
declared,—the one treasure which she would desire ? Twice, as has 
been said before, words had seemed to tremble on his lips which 
might have settled the question for her for ever; and on both occa- 
sions, as she knew, she herself had helped to laugh off the precious 
word that had been coming. But had he been thoroughly in earnest, 
—in earnest as she would have him to be,—no laugh would. have 
deterred him from his purpose. Could she have laughed Will Belton 

out of his declaration ? 

At last the lips ceased to move, and she knew that her aunt was in 
truth asleep. The poor old lady hardly ever slept at night; but 
nature, claiming something of its due, would giveher rest such as 
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this in her arm-chair by the fire-side. They were sitting in a large 
double drawing-room upstairs, in which there were, as was cus- 
tomary with Mrs. Winterfield in winter, two fires; and the candles 
were in the back-room, while the two ladies sat in that looking out 
into the street. This Mrs. Winterfield did to save her eyes from the 
candles, and yet to be within reach of light if it were wanted. And 
Clara also sat motionless in the dark, careful not to disturb her aunt, 
and desirous of being with her when she should awake. Captain 
Aylmer had declared his purpose of being home early from the 
Mayor’s dinner, and the ladies were to wait for his arrival before tea 
was brought to them. Clara was herself almost asleep when the door 
was opened, and Captain Aylmer entered the room. 

““H—sh!” she said, rising gently from her chair, and putting up 
her finger. He saw her by the dull light of the fire, and closed the 
door without a sound. Clara then crept into the back-room, and he 
followed her with noiseless step. ‘She did not sleep at all last 
night,” said Clara; “and now the unusual excitement of the day has 
fatigued her, and I think it is better not to wake her.” The rooms 
were large, and they were able to place themselves at such a distance 
from the sleeper that their low words could hardly disturb her. 

‘Was she very tired when she got home?” he asked. 

“Not very. She has been talking much since that.” 

“‘Has she spoken about her will to you?” 

“Yes ;—she has.” 

“T thought she would.” Then he was silent, as though he expected 
that she would speak again on that matter. But she had no wish to 
discuss her aunt’s will with him, and therefore, to break the silence, 
asked him some trifling question. ‘Are you not home earlier than 
you expected ?” 

“It was very dull, and there was nothing more to be said. I did 
come away early, and perhaps have given affront. I hope you will 
accept the compliment implied.” 

“Your aunt will, when she wakes. She will be delighted to find 
you here.” 

“T am awake,” said Mrs. Winterfield. ‘I heard Frederic come 
in. It is very good of him to come so soon. Clara, my dear, we 
will have tea.” 

During tea, Captain Aylmer was called upon to. give an account of 
the Mayor’s feast,—how the rector had said grace before dinner, and 
Mr. Possitt had done so after dinner, and how the soup had been 
uneatable. ‘Dear me!” said Mrs. Winterfield. ‘ And yet his wife 
was housekeeper formerly in a family that lived very well!” The 
Mrs. Winterfields of this world allow themselves little spiteful. plea- 
sures of this kind, ‘repenting of them, no doubt, in those frequent 
moments in which they talk to their friends of their own terrible 
vilenesses. Captain Aylmer then explained that his own health had 
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been drunk, and his aunt desired to know whether, in returning 
thanks, he had been able to say anything further against that wicked 
Divorce Act of Parliament. This her nephew was constrained to 
answer with a negative, and so the conversation was carried on till 
tea was over. She was very anxious to hear every word that he 
could be made to utter as to his own doings in Parliament, and as 
to his doings in Perivale, and hung upon him with that wondrous 
affection which old people with warm hearts feel for those whom 
they have selected as their favourites. Clara saw it all, and knew 
that her aunt was almost doting. 

“T think I'll go up to bed now, my dears,” said Mrs. Winterfield, 
when she had taken her cup of tea. “TI am tired with those weary 
stairs in the Town-hall, and I shall be better in my own room.” Clara 
offered to go with her, but this attendance her aunt declined,—as she 
did always. So the bell was rung, and the old maid-servant walked 
off with her mistress, and Miss Amedroz and Captain Aylmer were 
left together. 

“T don’t think she will last long,” said Captain Aylmer, soon after 
the door was closed. 

“T should be sorry to believe that; but she is certainly much 
altered.” 

“She has great courage to keep her up,—and a feeling that she 
should not give way, but do her duty to the last. In spite of all that, 
however, I can see how changed she is since the summer. Have you 
ever thought. how sad it will be if she should be alone when the day 
comes ?” 

“She has Martha, who is more to her now than any one else,— 
unless it is you.” 

“You could not remain with her over Christmas, I suppose ?” 

“Who, 1? What would my father do? Papa is as old, or nearly 
as old, as my aunt.” 

“ But he is strong.” 

“He is very lonely. He would be more lonely than she is, for he 
has no such servant as Martha to be with him. Women can do better 
than men, I think, when they come to my aunt’s age.” 

From this they got into a conversation as to the character of the 
lady with whom they were both so nearly connected, and, in spite of 
all that Clara could do to prevent it, continual references were made 
by Captain Aylmer to her money, and her will, and the need of an 
addition to that will on Clara’s behalf. At last she was driven to 
speak out. “ Captain Aylmer,” she said, “the subject is so distasteful 
to me, that I must ask you not to speak about it.” 

“In my position I am driven to think about it.” 

“T cannot, of course, help your thoughts; but I can assure you 
that they are unnecessary.” 

“Tt seems to me so hard that there should be such a gulf between 
EE2 
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you and me.” This he said after he had been silent for a while ; and 
as he spoke he looked away from her at the fire. 

“T don’t know that there is any particular gulf,” she replied. 

“Yes, there is. And it is you that make it. Whenever I attempt 
to speak to you as a friend you draw yourself off from me, and shut 
yourself up. I know that it is not jealousy.” 

“ Jealousy, Captain Aylmer !” 

“Jealousy with my aunt, I mean.” 

“No, indeed.” 

“You are infinitely too proud for that; but I am sure that a 
stranger seeing it all would think that it was so.” 

“T don’t know what it is that I do or that I ought not todo. But 
all my life everything that I have done at Perivale has always been 
wrong.” 

“Tt would have been so natural that you and I should be friends.” 

“Tf we are enemies, Captain Aylmer, I don’t know it.” 

“ But if ever I venture to speak of your future life, you always 
repel me ;—as though you were determined to let me know that it 
should not be a matter of care to me.”’ : 

“That is exactly what I am determined to let you know. You are, 
or will be, a rich man, and you have everything the world can give 
you. Iam, or shall be, a very poor woman.” 

“Ts that a reason why I should not be interested in your welfare ?” 

“‘ Yes ;—the best reason in the world. We are not related to each 
other, though we have a common connexion in dear Mrs. Winterfield. 
And nothing, to my idea, can be more objectionable than any sort of 
dependence from a woman of my age on a man of yours,—there being 
no real tie of blood between them. I have spoken very plainly, 
Captain Aylmer, for you have made me do it.” 

“Very plainly,” he said. 

“Tf I have said anything to offend you, I beg your pardon; but I 
was driven to explain myself.” Then she got up and took her bed- 
candle in her hand. 

“You have not offended me,” he said, as he also rose. 

“Good night, Captain Aylmer.” 

He took her hand and kept it. ‘“ Say that we are friends.” 

“Why should we not be friends ?” 

“There is no reason on my part why we should not be the dearest 
friends,” he said. “Were it not that I am so utterly without encoura ge- 
ment, I should say the very dearest.” He still held her hand, and 
was looking into her face as he spoke. For a moment she stocd 
there, bearing his gaze, as though she expected some further words 
to be spoken. Then she withdrew her hand, and again saying, ina 
clear voice, “ Good night, Captain Aylmer,” she left the room. 


Anruony TROLLOPE. 
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Anout eight years ago, when residing in the city known in America 
as the Queen of the West, I received a letter, making some in- 
quiry, which was dated at “Modern Times, N.Y.” I carefully 
kept this letter, which seemed to have come from some place in 
Bunyan’s dreamland. Having occasion afterwards to write to a 
friend in New York, I inquired if he knew anything of such a place. 
“Tt is,” he answered, “a village on Long Island, founded and con- 
ducted upon the principle that each person shall mind his or her own 
business.” It is needless to say that, after this, the place seemed to 
me mythic and impossible. Some months later, when there were 
strikes among the working men of our neighbourhood, I gave an 
address to them on the relations between capital and labour, at the 
conclusion of which a man of strange but prepossessing appearance 
came up, and said, “Sir, if you ever have the opportunity to visit 
the village of Modern Times, you will find out that the evils of labour 
come of the existence of Money.” Whereupon the man disappeared. 

I resolved to try and find Modern Times, and started with the 
mere knowledge that it was on Long Island, not being sure whether 
a place where people attended to their own affairs and did without 
money was to be reached by railway or rainbow. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, in “ The Celestial Railway,” has told us how pleasantly the 
pilgrim may now travel by steam along that road on which, in 
Bunyan’s day, he had to toil wearily on foot; how poor Christian 
may now have his burden registered and put in a baggage-car; and 
how ugly places, like the Slough of Despond, are passed over on fine 
viaducts. There seemed to me some truth in his report when L 
found it easy to be ferried over from New York to Long Island, there 
to be booked for Modern Times. 

Dreary enough is that island of six-score miles, which stretches out 
from the American metropolis. The New Yorker thinks of it only as 
a wall against the sea, protecting the harbour, and indented with 
inlets whence come the boats loaded with delicious bivalves. Now and 
then a geologist may wander there to try and discover whether the 
island. was originally cut off from the main land, or deposited by the 
slow working of a vast eddy made by the concourse of currents. A few 
fishing villages along the coast, where the inhabitants bask in the sun 
by day and at night see fire-ships, phantom-ships, and all manner of 
ghostly and ghastly things, and a few well-tilled farms inland, with 
mansions inhabited by the families of rich merchants, in New York— 
by whom they are occasionally visited,—constitute the vestiges of 
humanity on that island. Down into the sandiest region of a sandy 
land—Suffolk—we go by the iron path which alone binds it to the 
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nineteenth century; and, after nearly three hours of travelling from 
New York, the conductor enters and roars out to me, ‘Modern 
Times!” There was something Mephistophilian in his face as he 
did this. It was plain that he meant to call the attention of the 
thirty or forty people in the carriage to the fact that there was among 
them a man going to “ Modern Times.” I was the only one to stop 
there. The train thundered on, and I found myself set down in the 
porch of a house where no human being was visible, nor another house. 
At length, however, I managed to discover some one who told me that 
the house where I was set down was “'Thompson’s,” and that I must 
go a mile off from the railway to find the village I sought. It was twi- 
light when I left “Thompson’s,” and dusk had followed before I saw 
anything like a human being or habitation. At last I heard a footstep, 
and presently saw some person approaching. Whether this person 
was 2 man or a woman I could not tell, for the dress seemed to be a 
cross between that of men and that of women in the outside world 
which I had left. When the figure came near enough I addressed 
= (as Mr. Charles Reade would write it), asking the way to Modern 
Times. The voice, which was that of a woman, assured me that 
I was close upon the village. ‘Is there any hotel or lodging-house 
there where I may go for the night?” ‘None that I know of;” and 
she passed on quickly into the darkness, leaving me with some mis- 
givings in my mind as to whether a little more interest in other 
people’s affairs was not on the whole desirable. Presently I came to 
the verge of the village, and saw a cluster of houses standing pure 
and white under the clear light of the moon, which was just rising, 
each with its garden. The street before me was absolutely silent 
except for the voices of a boy and girl who walked together talking 
in low and pleasant tones. I asked for the address of a person 
named to me in the letter already mentioned. The house was 
pointed out, and I knocked at the door. I was soon introduced 
to its occupant, a lady, who was surrounded by one or two Modern- 
timers, and, having stated that I wished to learn something about 
the village and its ways, was very cordially received. “You will 
not find us,” she said, “a Goldenthal; we are rather poor; but if 
you are interested in our ideas, you may find us worthy of a visit.” 
This allusion to the village of Zschokke’s tale was reassuring, for 
it conveyed the impression that the village had an ideal aim, whilst 
the kindly tone with which it was uttered made me feel that my visit 
would not be looked upon as an intrusion. I told them, briefly, the 
little incidents which had led me there, and they promised me every 
facility for seeing and hearing all that they had to show or say, 
declaring that the great world outside went on without sending them 
one inquiring stranger in a year. 

There entered presently a man to whom all showed a profound re- 
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spect, and who was introduced as the reformer, to embody whose 
‘ ideas the village had been established. He was a short thick-set 
man, about fifty years of age, with a bright, restless blue eye, and 
somewhat restless, too, in his movements. His forehead was large, 
descending to a good full brow ; his lower face, especially the mouth, 
was not of equal strength, but indicated a mild enthusiasm. He 
was fluent, eager, and entirely absorbed in his social ideas. It was 
pleasant to listen to him, for he was by no means one of those re- 
formers who, having fought with the world, hate it with genuine 
philanthropic animosity, but one who had never been of the world at 
all, had never been stirred by its aims nor moved by its fears; one 
who was not deluged with negations, but amused with a troop of novel 
thoughts and fancies, which to him were controlling convictions. 
“Every man,” said Goethe, “is strong enough to enforce his con- 
victions ;”” and the assertion had for me a curious illustration in 
the ability with which this man impressed me with the sense of 
an essential truth in his ideas and plans for superseding the insti- 
tutions which have been evolved in the slow ages of history. After 
some pleasant conversation, I departed with this gentleman to a 
neighbouring house, where I was to pass the night, and, when we 
were alone together, learned a few facts concerning him, though 
he was evidently unwilling to talk much about his personal affairs. 
He had in early life known Robert Owen, and had, if I remember 
rightly, been in the community established by him at New Lanark. 
He thought that he saw the defect of that community to be its 
attempt to compromise between the old and the new society,— 
the putting of the new wine into old bottles. It preserved the 
world’s system of competition, and of marriage, and under these 
it naturally broke down. 

When the founder of Modern Times began to form ideas of his 
own, he came to the conclusion that the cmmensial basis of the world 
was false. I need not here repeat the many illustrations which 
he adduced as having convinced him that the world, in paying for 
each thing now more now less than the measure of time and labour 
which had gone to the production of that thing, is creating drudgery 
and pauperism on the one hand, and luxury with its evils on the 
other; it will suffice to say that he settled it in his mind to a his 
pert toward bringing about a system of “equitable commerce,” by 
which each product should have its price limited by its cost. If 
it were a shoe, for example, the separate cost of leather, pegs, thread, 
&c., was to be estimated, and the time taken in putting them to- 
gether, and the sum would be enough to decide the relative value 
of the shoe in other articles which the shoemaker required. With 
this idea in his mind, he invested what little capital he had in 
a shop in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, where he sold miscellaneous 
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articles somewhat under the price of similar articles in other shops. 
But the neighbouring shopkeepers would not tolerate this, and sue- 
ceeded in breaking up his establishment by industriously circulating 
the rumour, as an explanation of his lower prices, that he was selling 
off damaged and inferior stock. He naturally concluded that his 
plan could only succeed in a world where other tradesmen adopted it; 
and after some years established a small community at Tuscarawas, a 
small town of the same State, which, however, was unable to sustain 
itself. Perhaps this was through the crudity of the idea as it then 
stood in his mind; for when some twenty years later he began to 
apply it at Modern Times there were other elements introduced. 
The commercial basis of this village was that cost is the limit of 
price, and that time is the standard of value. This standard was 
variable with corn. Another principle was that the most disagreable 
labour is entitled to the highest compensation,—which was put for- 
ward by the founder of the village to answer my objection that the 
time of some persons is much more valuable than that of others, and 
their work has involved much more preparatory training: usually, it 
was said, the labour that is low and requires little skill is less agree- 
able and offers fewer rewards to ambition and smaller returns in the 
way of moral and intellectual development than that which has 
involved greater skill; and consequently, being less agreeable, it 
should be equally or better paid. I have before me, as I write, a 
note of the Modern Times currency, which the engraver has copied. 
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Such was the commercial basis of the village. Its social basis was 
expressed in the phrase “individual sovereignty.” That there 
should be absolutely no interference with the liberty of any one, so 
long as that one did not encroach upon the liberty of any other, was 
a principle pressed to an extent which would have delighted Mr. J. 8. 
Mill. This individual sovereignty was not merely tolerated but 
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encouraged. No two persons were expected to dress alike, think alike, 
or. act alike; nothing was in such disrepute as sameness; nothing 
more applauded than variety, no fault more venial than eccentricity. 
The great freedom of access to the place, which was only one or two 
hours from New York, suggested to me the inquiry whether this 
principle had not been in some cases abused ; and I was told that the 
villagers had been subjected to great annoyance by the behaviour 
of a woman, whose individual sovereignty led her not only to dress 
as a man, but to appear frequently at the railway-station in that 
dress. The annoyance was caused entirely by the fact that it drew, 
for a time, many idlers to. the village. This was considered, on 
the part of the offender, an indirect encroachment upon the sove- 
reignties of others, and she was subjected to a kind of dria, which 
led to her withdrawal from the village. They had never, however, 
as I was told, found it necessary to have anything resembling a 
court of law, or a policeman. 

The arrangements of marriage were, of course, left entirely to the 
men and women themselves. They could be married formally or 
otherwise, live in the same or separate houses, and have their relation 
known or unknown to the rest of the village. The relation could 
be dissolved at pleasure without any formulas. Certain customs had 
grown out of this absence of marriage laws. Secrecy was very general, 
and it was not considered polite to inquire who might be the father 
of a newly-born child, or who the husband or wife of any indi- 
vidual might be. Those who stood in the relation of husband or 
wife wore upon the finger a red thread; and so long as that badge 
was visible the person was understood to be married. If it disap- 
peared the marriage was at an end. 

So much I had learned on the first evening of my sojourn at 
Modern Times. Before I fell asleep in the pleasant little room pro- 
vided for me, in the absence of any hotel or lodging-house, I heard 
the music of a guitar, and a male voice singing a serenade out in the 
moonlight, which reminded me that there are some institutions not 
likely to be outgrown by the most “ advanced ” communities. 

The next day was Sunday, and in the early morning I walked 
through and around the village. It consisted of less than one 
hundred cottages, which, though built on what we sometimes call 
in America “impecunious” principles, were neat and cheerful, in 
their green and white, under the bright summer morning; and 
nearly all had gardens with a few vegetable beds, and more flowers. 
The chief lack was of trees, few or none being in that region ; but 
the fields were a-fire with the barberry and sumach—those burning 
bushes whose beauty is never consumed. In the various gardens men, 
women, and children were walking, and some of them working,— 
digging and watering the plants,—so that I began to question whether 
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they had any Sunday in Modern Times. An invitation, however, to 
go to church soon settled that question. The building in which this 
meeting was held was, I was told, used for every kind of gathering. 
It was a plain room with a stage, and served for religious lectures, 
discussions, theatricals, concerts, and, indeed, whatever meetings the 
villagers needed for use or amusement. I was assured, too, that 
Modern Times was not without good actors, dancers, and singers. I 
can bear witness that it is not without an able preacher of Positivism, 
—one who has studied the philosophy of Comte more thoroughly, 
and can state it more clearly, than any man in America. I did not, 
however, hear him preach that Sunday, for his desk was occupied by 
another person. But more interesting than any sernion were the 
Modern-timers themselves, and especially the ladies and their clothes. 
The men showed, I regret to say, a poverty of invention under the 
principle that each should obey his or her fancy, absolutely, in the 
matter of dress; but with the other sex it had been as the breath of 
a tropic for the varieties of plumage produced. As they came stream- 
ing into the church they seemed at first like a party of masqueraders ; 
but a closer examination led me to the conclusion that the majority 
of the costumes were such as women might very fairly assume in a 
society disembarrassed of conventionalities. The idea of expressing 
individual taste in dress was fairly carried out; and what the real 
female verdict upon the ordinary dress of that sex in the world is, 
may be inferred from the fact that only two or three of them had 
dresses at all resembling the common one. The most usual dress at 
Modern Times was that which one sees worn by stage-peasants, the 
variations being in colour and in the length of skirt, which ranged 
through nearly every degree between the knee and the ankle. Of 
long or trailing skirts there were none. Of “ Bloomers ” there were 
only a few, and these had Turkish trousers instead of plain panta- 
loons. The short skirt and plain white stockings predominated. 
Nearly all wore hats with wide brims. There were few decorations, 
and the colours and shades worn indicated a certain degree of taste 
among these ladies. : 

They took their seats quietly, with their children by their sides. 
There was an air of seriousness among them, and for some time it 
was a silent meeting. Presently a gentleman and lady began to sing, 
“‘There’s a good time coming,” in which the entire company joined, 
the effect being very pleasing. Some passages from the Bible, and 
afterwards from Emerson’s Essays, were read by the minister, and 
followed by a prayer to “the Great Spirit,” which would have 
been listened to with reverence by the Indians who had occupied that 
region three centuries before. After this a hymn concerning an 
expected day, 
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‘When the Might with the Right 
And the Truth shall be,” 


was sung by all; after which the minister proceeded with his dis- 
course. The speaker dwelt upon the Spirit of the Age as containing 
all the inspiration and religion possible to that Age. The spirit of 
the age in which Jesus Christ lived was a reaction against the hard 
formalism of the previous era, and was an age of faith, of other- 
worldliness, of contempt for this earth, and absorption in the forth- 
coming Kingdom of Heaven. That spirit went on for some centuries, 
and spent itself. Those who tried to retain it after its age, of course 
retained its mere dross. The present age is a reaction against that, and 
its spirit is represented in the word science. The true worshipper to- 
day is more interested in an uctually-existent fly than in a possibly- 
existent angel. He is more on the watch for the first horn of the 
honeysuckle than for Gabriel’s trump. To him prevenient grace is 
common sense, and justification by faith is honesty in trade. Regene- 
ration, for the present, means culture of the intellect. Only thus can 
we obtain any religion at all. If there is any revelation for us, it is 
sheathed in the human mind; let the bud expand under the light, 
and at its heart will appear the true religion, whatever it is. At 
present all but the ignorant must be sceptics, though they have also 
sacred, prophetic whispers of the heart. When true methods of 
thought are adopted by all thinkers; when Science is enthroned; 
when all the rays of intellect are freed from the obscurations of 
dogmas and timidities, and brought to a focus upon the great problems 
of the Universe, the world will have a prospect of having a religion, 
—a rich, ripe, sustaining fruit, with no worm of unbelief and mis- 
giving gnawing at its heart. 

In the afternoon the villagers gathered for conversation at the 
residence of the lady whom I had first met, and who, as I now dis- 
covered, was a person of distinction amongst them. She was a woman 
I should say, a little over thirty years of age, and had an indefinable 
grace and fine intellectual powers, united with considerable personal 
beauty. She was a native of one of the Southern States,—Georgia, I 
believe,—where she had married. The marriage was unhappy, and 
on separation she considered herself, as I have heard, most cruelly 
treated by her husband and the law together, in being deprived of her 
children. She had studied medicine, and was earning her livelihood 
by medical practice. Her own experiences led her to sum up the chief 
evils of society in the one word marriage. Indeed, it was plain to me 
before I left Modern Times that nearly all of those who resided on 
that lonely shore had been cast there by the wreck of their barks. 
Alas, how many others were swallowed by those hungry surges of 
the turbid sea of life in the great city and country over there! But 
though, looking around upon the faces of those who were present at 
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the conversazionc,' I saw many traces of the several storms which they 
had encountered, there was a serenity in them which one can rarely 
see in those restless eyes and compressed lips to be met with by the 
thousand on Broadway. There was, too, an easy, cordial relation of 
one with another at Modern Times, a frankness and simplicity of 
intercourse which gave assurance that they were held together by a 
genuine attraction, and sustained by mutual sympathy. 

The conversation, which occupied the entire afternoon, was frank, 
earnest, and participated in by all with such freedom and occasional 
vehemence, that I find it difficult to give any fit report of it. No 
special topic was assigned, and so the very general one of the improve- 
ment of man and of society sprang up, to become speedily a banyan- 
growth, reproducing itself from each individual’s particular point of 
view. Iam bound to say, too, that the principle of individuality, so 
emphasised in the settlement, was nowhere more observable than in 
the variety of points at which its members assailed the old, or set 
about constructing the new, society. At no time did anything like’ a 
dispute, or even a debate, occur; still less was there any ‘of that 
“schwarmerei,” that spurious enthusiasm wrought by heaping assent 
upon assent, too often found among reformers ; but the conversation 
seemed rather to go on weaving one after another into its woof by the 
simple force of mutual encouragement. It was not a little amusing 
to witness how this or that person was associated with this or that 
speciality of opinion. If Fourier or Socialism were alluded to by 
any speaker, all eyes were directed to some individual, hitherto silent 
perhaps, and all exclaimed, “ Oh, William knows all about that,” and 
William, already kindling to his subject, was easily called forth to give 
his contribution. Others had respectively an acknowledged authority 
to speak concerning Marriage, Sex, Trade, Law, Education, Politics. 
Of the conversation itself I give the following meagre account :— 

A. (a man).— For a long time I believed the regeneration of 
general society practicable, and was content to be a political reformer. 
But I found that the evil of society, though it could be driven after 
much toil to change its form, was never cradicated. It was like 
driving a disease from one part of the body to find it entrenching 
itself in another. I learned that the laws which oppressed the negro 
or woman were part of the general condition of the social system. 
The political reformers were like men sweeping away snow from the 
streets and gardens whilst winter was yet in the sky, and would 
to-morrow cover all over with another snow-fall. No fear of snow, 
thought I, where summer reigns. And if those hearts which love 
justice and trust truth should gather together somewhere and form a 
society of their own, there would be a perennial social springtide. 


(1) I did not understand that assemblages to hear discourses on Sunday or for conver- 
sation were regularly held at Modern Times, but only when they were desired. 
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Such a society might consist of two or three only, but the Highest 
would be among them if they were gathered in the name of the 
Highest. This would not be running away from general duties to 
the world ; if true, it would be a pattern from the Mount shown to 
the calf-worshippers below ; it would be a still small voice of protest 
against the evil fashion of the world ; and it might and must become 
something cosmic in the end. For this reason I came to Modern 
Times, which, more nearly than any community that I have seen, 
represents the idea I have stated.” 

B. (a man) explained and illustrated the system of “equitable 
commerce,” which I have stated, so far as I comprehend it, in another 
part of this paper. 

C. (a woman ).—*“ The first need of the world seems to me to be a 
moral and ‘social Protestantism. I do not say that American society 
has broken all the inward chains which bind thought back to the 
Romish or to the dark ages ; but the external fetters are broken. But 
from the morality and the institutions which were formed in those ages 
and according to those creeds, general society is not delivered. Dress is 
still ascetic, Marriage is yet mediaval—(A voice: “ Especially eri”) 
—and the codes concerning Woman belong to an age which debated 
whether women had souls. Theological freedom is but an unembodied 
ghost until it can /egitimate its own institutions and its own morality. 
The world talks indeed of progress; but how is it to go forward upon 
legs that have been withered these three or four centuries at the 
least?” 

D. (a man).—“TI think with A. that there is no use to spend too 
much strength sweeping away the snow whilst it is yet winter. The 
whole earth follows and answers to the season that fills the air. In 
man there is an earth beneath and a heaven above. If the soul 
should be filled with a higher faith, that new heaven would be 
followed by the new earth.” D. was here asked his idea of this new 
heaven of faith, and said, “Who knows? It would be the procession 
of all the highest and truest thoughts and aspirations that could be 
coaxed out of all the thinkers of this age, by a united activity. But 
the best thought of a man is not coaxed out of him, it is beaten back 
if it show its head. By intimidation, by apathy, by dogmatism, 
the stoning of the prophets goes on from age to age; there is not 
one cup of cold water given to a thousand bruises; and so the 
thinkers are isolated, when their union and free co-operation is 
needed to bring the glow of the new heaven to which the earth 
would respond in such flowers and fruits as we can now see only 
in dreams. A man is not ostracised for a discovery in steam- 
enginery, or telegraphy, or navigation. See what prodigious strides 
the world makes in physical improvements, where thought, co- 
operation, competition, are encouraged, and well paid for. But 
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when a man makes a spiritual discovery corresponding in relative 
grandeur to the electric telegraph, he is crucified,—decorously in 
these late years,—but still crucified. Each thinker now holds in his 
heart some segment of the great sphere of faith. The world needs 
a parliament of them all: over its door to be written ‘gather up 
the fragments, that nothing be lost.’ Each truth needs the other 
truth, or it is barren. I believe there is already a first faint flush 
of the new heaven, and may not the little growp in this room, 
harmoniously seeking to gain a higher stand-point for each through 
the help of all, be a first response—like the first violet which answers 
to the earliest advance of spring ?”’ 

E. (a man) thought that the world was responsible for a great 
deal of the capital anomaly that, whilst gourds have become melons 
and briars roses, man alone remains about the same, with the same 
old statistics of crime, idiocy, prostitution, and the same average of 
commonplace brains and respectable frivolities called Society. “ But 
after all Society would not be so strong if the sinews of the thinkers and 
the prophets were stronger. They are, indeed, browbeaten, but they 
ought not to be browbeatable. They are isolated, but if their cohesive 
power were greater, they could not be isolated. My belief is that 
we need a revolution in our plans of education. We need a kind of 
education which shall bring out the special power of each person, 
and have each trained to his or her work as definitely as nature 
gives long legs to the bird that must wade, and a thick neck to the 
beast that must kill and bear away large prey. One system runs 
all minds through one mill; another would spend extra strength 
upon the faculties which are not emphasised by Nature, and trust 
the strongest one to take care of itself. But to train that strongest 
faculty is true education ; whilst it is well to polish the weaker ones 
to be a fit chorus about their queen, and to enable each man to need 
and to respect the specialities of other men. Each man would thus 
be radically bent upon minding his own affair; the Jack-of-all- 
trades-and-good-at-none would disappear, and each stone in the 
great human temple of the future would be polished.” 

D. agreed to this, and thought that there was no wickedness in 
the world that was not the untrained action of some good energy. 
“The passions are so many powers. The gallows is erected on the 
same principle that escape-holes used to be made wherever steam 
was to be generated, for fear it would blow things to pieces. Had we 
engines and grooves for passion-power, as we have of late for steam- 
power, we should not waste, because somewhat wild, these human 
forces which we now rid ourselves of in any way we can. We find 
the same thing in homes where, as an old parson said, the evil of 
the day is the disobedience of—parents. Far better break the 
child’s back than break its spirit! And must the child always obey 
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without asking reasons ?—that would be the way to trainaslave. The 
child is to be trained to obey reasons, not mere words or commands 
backed by force.” 

F. (a man) thought that the world would be chaotic until the 
equal sovereignty of woman was everywhere established. “ Until 
she is equally educated in all colleges and universities, until she 
is admitted to any study or profession for which she has the inclina- 
tion or ability, the world will be one-eyed,—blind to the universal 
feminine side of things. We know now what high powers of vision, 
of intuition, that sex has, and we may well shudder at what we are 
losing by the stupid refusal of any real education to those powers. 
The exclusion of woman from the state has left it a politic (a trick) 
where it is not a barbarism. But, in my opinion, if we could only 
have the persons of the two sexes educated together in the school 
and the university as they are in the home, we should find another 
hemisphere of the world quite as important as that which Columbus 
discovered. Nor would there be that morbid relation of the sexes 
which now leads the young man and maid to cultivate in their 
respective monasteries (schools and colleges) chronic curiosity 
concerning each other, and false ideals which end in deception, 
disappointment, sin, and wretchedness. Man and woman should live 
together, and grow side by side, at every period of life; and if our 
universities for both sexes should graduate their students into sensible 
marriages, it would be far better than anything that comes ordinarily 
from their bachelors’ degrees.”’ 

G. (a woman), who had been visibly kindling for some time, began 
to speak of marriage, to which she found objections beyond my power 
to enumerate. To her, that institution was a great monster-king, 
whose throne rests upon human skulls. She quoted the French mot, 
“‘ Marriage is the suicide of love,” and maintained that the iron rivets 
of the law were driven through the real heart of any true relation 
between man and woman. ‘“ Where are the courtesies, the tender- 
ness, the giving by each heart of its best, which marked the relation 
before marriage? They are gone—those true bonds—because not 
needed: treat her (or him) as you please now, for those gentle attrac- 
tions and tender ties have, under the parson’s diabolical conjuration, 
hardened to chains! Then comes in that noble instinct which rebels 
against chains. I should come to hate an angel if I were fettered to 
him. It makes no difference if a young person has voluntarily or 
gladly entered upon this relation; none should be permitted to im- 
pawn their future selves. The body changes, the mind changes ; the 
food of one period may be the poison of another; the truth of one 
the falsehood of another. What good is wrought to any human 
being by having two persons live together who do not love? Is it 
good for children to be brought wp under the shadow of such a 
tragedy ? Is it not prolific of intrigues, jealousies, and all crimes ?” 
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Some one here asked whether she would make a marriage contract 
te be dissoluble at the will of either of the parties, and whether, in 
that case, young people would not enter too lightly upon the relation, 
and whether there would not be many cases of heartless desertion ? 
In reply, G. said, “I am not bound to show that in a world of imper- 
fect and half-educated people any system would be free of evils ; but 
only that the new one would have far fewer than the old. My belief 
is, that in cases where one wishes to separate and the other resists, it 
is generally the wife who resists ; and this she does, not because of 
her horror of parting from one who does not love her, but because of 
the special incidental troubles that befall the woman in such cases. 
Her character is the subject of gossip, if it is not ruined; she is not 
apt to have any fine relations with either sex afterwards ; and if she 
has children, is apt to lose them. If law and custom made it easy 
and natural to terminate such engagements, society would not suppose 
any crime or scandal implied by such termination, and would welcome 
man and woman without respect to such changes. The woman would 
not, in this case, have the same reason as now to cling to a false 
marriage. There is little fear that the man would not cease to love if 
he were not loved.” 

I inquired of this speaker what her idea of a true relation was, 
and mentioned Goethe’s suggestion that every marriage should be 
contracted for only five years. Such an arrangement might, she 
seemed to think, be adopted as a transitional thing ; but there would 
be no justice or truth in marriage until it was remitted to the indi- 
viduals themselves as a private and domestic affair with which the 
laws had nothing at all to do. When it was thus left, men and women 
would both be trained to protect themselves. There were some 
persons who would like a longer, others who would desire a shorter, 
marriage ; some who were fitted for monogamy, others for bigamy, 
others for polygamy ; and the law does not really prevent these from 
carrying out their several dispositions,—it only succeeds in producing 
untold misery by branding and outlawing them. 

“ But,” I suggested, “there are children in these cases, brought 
into the world without their own volition, and the law interferes to 
protect them. It is that the child may not be deserted that the law 
regards the home as permanent. What under your plan would you 
do for the children ?” 

“Tf,” said she, “you admit that the home where no love is, and 
where the marriage is false, is for any child no true home at all, but 
a school of vice, there remains only the physical nurture and protec- 
tion of the child to be considered. I do not deny this difficulty ; but 
Goethe, whom you have quoted, also tells us that if we do the duty 
that lies nearest us, a light will arise upon the next. Once let us 
abandon a state of things known to be false, and methods of adapting 
circumstances to new wants will appear. I doubt not that if sepa- 
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rations were customary and legal, the parents of the children would 
easily make arrangements for their children. Homes for such children 
would everywhere spring up, and the law need only provide that they 
should not be left as burdens on the state, nor deprived of comfort 
and nurture. Even under the present divorce laws such arrange- 
ments are made for children.” 

H. (a man).—*“ We have listened to much concerning the evils 
of society, and to a catalogue of remedies for them. It has not yet, 
I believe, been settled whether the chicken or the egg came first. 
Nor does it seem clear whether we must have a better society before 
we can have better people, or better people before we can have a 
better society. My own belief is that society is only the aggregate of 
the brains that are born into the world from generation to generation ; 
and that to improve it we must go back of education, back of mar- 
riage; we must deal with mankind before they are born. An un- 
healthy society can never be a good society. The dress, the habits, 
the hereditary taints of men and women reappear in malformations 
of brain, and consequently of character. Dr. Johnson’s idea, that 
‘marriages should be arranged by the Lord Chancellor, is not so bad 
as that they should be arranged by the combined ignorance of the 
contracting pair. It is true that there should be no marriage where 
there is no love; but it is also true that love is no guarantee of a 
true marriage. Educate a man or a woman, and they will love very 
different objects from those they would have loved in their ignorance. 
A youth might love passionately his own sister, if she were beautiful, 
and their relationship unknown. There are temperaments which 
should not be wedded more than brother and sister. There are 
characters, to unite which is to introduce an evil offspring into the 
world. To have only the most perfect human beings born we need a 
greater diffusion of science in the world, and we need certainly that 
individual marriages should not be made irretrievable when they 
shall be condemned by larger intelligence or unfolded characters. A 
general diffusion of knowledge, especially on these subjects, would 
gradually lead to such a careful and scientific relation of sexes, that 
the human race might share in some of that miraculous improvement 
which now is monopolised by those breeds of sheep and pigeons 
which Mr. Darwin describes in his book on the ‘ Origin of Species.’ ” 

The above account of this, to me, memorable conversation does not 
pretend to be literal. I have omitted what was commonplace, have 
sifted much, and do not doubt that many good grains have fallen 
through my sieve. My idea has been to give to the best of my 
ability the substance of each speaker’s remarks, and, if possible, in 
his or her own form of illustration. Many of the utterances may be 
startling to some of my readers; but I assure them that they were 
given with the utmost simplicity, without any straining after effect or 
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novelty, and in many cases with an almost devout earnestness. It 
was about sunset when the company—having shaken hands somewhat 
after the fashion of a Quaker meeting at its breaking up—departed. 

I was subsequently shown through the printing-house of the 
village. There was no paper regularly issued; but when any article 
or advertisement required dissemination it was printed there and 
carried around. Various works, written from time to time by residents 
of Modern Times, had been printed there, and some of them were 
given to me. Indeed, there was some one in the village who could 
supply each want that could arise in so simple a community. 

Late in the evening a pleasant little company gathered in the 
porch of the house in which I was staying, where there was much 
informal conversation, and also singing by various gentlemen and 
ladies. Under the touch of the moonlight they, and their picturesque 
costumes and hymns, seemed almost phantasmal, and one had to rub 
one’s eyes to know if one were not in some realm of illusion. Thus 
ended my visit to Modern Times. In the morning, when I caught 
the first glimpse of the spires of New York, flame-tipped under the 
sunrise, I wondered if all of them together symbolised as much true 
aspiration and purity in those who raised them and yesterday wor- 
shipped in them, as were animating that little town, of whose exist- 
ence the vast city roared on in utter unconsciousness. 

I never visited the place again, but have at various times inquired 
concerning its progress, which was not all, in a worldly point of view, 
that could have been desired. At one time, as I have heard, some 
ill-disposed persons, wishing to break up the village, sent into it one 
of their number, who professed to join the community, and after- 
wards claimed the right of exercising his “individual sovereignty ” 
to the extent of working and walking about in a state of nudity, to 
the great annoyance of the female residents, and affording a pre- 
text for persecutions. The state of war into which the country 
was afterwards thrown was a more formidable trouble. Modern 
Times had not been founded with reference to war, nor to unusual 
taxation; nor were the notes for so many hours, or so much corn, 
likely to be regarded by Mr. Chase as equivalent to greenbacks. 
Beyond these lay the probabilities of being drafted, or possibly con- 
scripted, for a kind of service which was quite at variance with their 
principles. One day a small ship spread its white wings and bore 
southward from Montauk Point, on which were nearly all of those 
whom I saw at Modern Times: it did not pause along all that coast 
of fire, and no blockader or rakish cruiser cared to speak it; two 
thousand miles and more it sailed, and anchored at last. near a 
pleasant, peaceful shore in South America, where those voyagers 
have fixed their tents for the present. And there may Peace attend 
them ! Moncure D. Conway. 
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Wuat is it that we ought to understand by the theory of any natural 
phenomenon? This is a question not without its importance when 
we are told, as we so frequently are, that it is useless to inquire into 
causes: that, in fact, causes are to us as though they were not; see- 
ing that all we can ever attain to is the observation and registry of 
constant laws of phenomenal sequence :—in other words, that 
phenomenon succeeds phenomenon, event event, according to certain 
yules, which are all we have any business to inquire into. 

It is unfortunate for this doctrine that within the range of every 
individual’s momentary experience there occurs the phenomenon of 
volition; and that there are large classes of phenomena, and those 
most important ones, which, we are quite sure, take place in virtue of 
such volitions, and without which we are equally sure they would 
not take place at all. In that peculiar mental sensation, clear to the 
apprehension of every one who has ever performed a voluntary act, 
which is present at the instant when the determination to do a thing 
is carried out into the act of doing it—(a sensation which, in default 
of a term more specifically appropriated to it, we may call that of 
effort)—we have a consciousness of immediate and personal causation 
which cannot be disputed or ignored. And when we see the same 
kind of act performed by another, we never hesitate in assuming for 
him that consciousness which we recognize in ourselves: and in this 
case we can verify our conclusion by oral communication. The first 
step in the way of generalization thus taken, the next is obvious 
enough. Though a flight rather than a step, it forces itself on our 
thoughts with ever-increasing cogency, the more it is dwelt upon, 
and the more utterly abortive all attempt to render any other account 
of that deep mystery of nature—mechanical foree—is found to be. 
Whenever, in the material world, what we call a phenomenon or an 
event takes place, we either find it resolvable ultimately into some 
change of place or of movement in material substance, or we endeavour 
to trace it up to some such change; and only when successful in such 
endeavour we consider that we have arrived at its theory. In every 
such change we recognize the action of Force. And in the only case 
in which we are admitted into any personal knowledge of the origin 
of force, we find it connected (possibly by intermediate links un- 
traceable by our faculties, but yet indisputably connected) with 
volition, and by inevitable consequence, with motive, with intellect, 

and with all those attributes of mind in which—and not in the pos- 
session of arms, legs, brains, and viscera—personality consists. In 
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limiting thus the domain of physical theory, we keep on the outside 
of the apparently interminable discussions and difficulties as to the 
origin of the will itself, which seem to have culminated in some minds 
in the denial of volition as a matter of fact, and in the dictum of Judge 
Carleton,’ that what men term the will, is “ simply a passive capacity 
to receive pleasure from whatever affects us agreeably at the time.” 

It may, however, be said, and indeed there are not wanting those 
who appear very much disposed to say, if not totidem verbis, at least 
by strong implication, that the conception of ore itself, as part and 
parcel of the system of the material universe, is superfluous and 
therefore illogical. They argue thus. All we know of material 
phenomena, it is true, resolves itself into the transference of motion 
from matter to matter. This, however, may be effected by mere 
collision. Now, when A strikes B, and motion is thereby com- 
municated from A to B, why not at once admit this as a sequence ? 
Why interpose an unknown agent, or intermedium, Force, as part of 
the process? Having come to regard Heat, Light, Electricity, and 
the “imponderables”’ generally, some upon more, others on less, cogent 
evidence, as “modes of motion,” they seem to consider Force itself as 
included in the same category, and think there is “ reason to believe 
that it depends on the diffusion of highly attenuated matter through 
space.”” This doctrine goes to resolve the entire assemblage of natural 
phenomena intothe mere knocking about of an inconceivable number of 
inconceivably minute billiard balls (or cubes, or tetrahedrons, if that 
be preferred ), which once set in motion and abandoned to their mutual 
encounter and impact, work out the totality of natural phenomena. 
With the amount of forethought and intelligence called for in the 
initiatory disposal of the place and movement of every individual of 
this multitude, to work out for countless ages the orderly sequence of 
observed facts, by their blind conformity to the laws of collision, 
those disposed to adopt such a view of nature would probably concern 
themselves little. Their actual disposal at the present moment is a 
Jait accompli ; and from this point it would be possible, at least in 
imagination, if we knew the present position and movement of every 
particle of matter in the universe, to work backwards, up to any 
epoch which we might choose to assign as that of creation, by a 
simple reversal of the velocity and direction of each :—nay, having 
thus wnereated the world, the molecules would of themselves work 
out a pre-existent order of things into all past eternity : an image of 
what might have existed in the past (though it did not) seen, as it 
were, reflected in the future. 

This simplification (if such it be) of our view of material action is 


' (1) “Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society,” ix. p. ia of 
Meeting of January 2, 1863. 
(2) “ “North British Review,” vol. xl. p. 41. 
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altogether untenable ; nor will it be difficult, I think (and certainly 
not superfluous), to show that such an arrangement must of necessity 
be rapidly self-destructive, and must result in the gradual but speedy 
dying away of all relative motion, and the reduction of the universe 
either to a single block of matter moving uniformly through space in 
one direction, without relative motion of its parts, or at best revolving 
uniformly round an axis constant in direction ; or else in its disper- 
sion and absolute final dissociation. 

For, be it observed, force (except in the sense of bodily extrusion ) 
being non-existent, our billiard-balls must of necessity be supposed 
inelastic. Elasticity implies force. If this be disallowed,—if elas- 
ticity be not, force, but collision,—each billiard-ball (each ultimate atom, 
that is to say) must be itself a universe in miniature composed of 
other more minute ones, moving and colliding inter se to give them 
that resilience which we term elasticity, but which, in this view of 
the matter, is nothing but “clash.” Now what is to prevent these 
ultimate atoms of the second order, animated with immense velocities, 
coerced by no mutual attractions, subject to no control but from their 
mutual collisions, from dispersing themselves out in all directions 
into space and abdicating their functions as a group? If we waive 
this objection (which, however, is fatal), nothing is gained. The 
original objection applies in its full force to these sub-atoms, and so 
on ad infinitum. 

Now, in the collision of inelastic bodies, es viva is necessarily and 
invariably destroyed. The destruction may be total, or may fall 
short of totality in any proportion, according to the directness of the 
impact, and the proportion of the moving masses; but whenever 
contact occurs between such bodies, vis riva disappears, and, once lost, 
is gone for ever. Taking such a system in its entirety ( where force 
exists not), there is no possibility of its reproduction, There is there- 
fore a necessary and unceasing drain on the vis viva of such a system. 
Everything which constitutes an event, whatever its nature, exhausts 
some portion of the original stock. Such a system has no vitality. 
It feeds upon itself, and has no restorative power. All relative 
motion in it tends rapidly to decay, or at all events to a final state, 
when there will occur no more collision, 7.e., when phaenomena cease 
altogether ; when the minimum of vis viva consistent with the con- 
servation of momentum is attained ; and nothing remains but either a 
single caput mortuum, journeying through space, or a multitude of 
such, travelling different ways; having parted company never to 
meet again. 

It will of course be urged that this reasoning takes for granted 
the law just mentioned of the conservation of momentum estimated 
in any given direction, since we cannot assert. d priori that two 
inelastic bodies, after collision, must move on with a common velocity 
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and unchanged joint momentum. Of course it does so. But the 
object of the hypothesis we are combating is to exhibit collision as 
a substitute for force ; i.e., to give an account of the acknowledged 
laws of motion without introducing the conception of force. We 
are therefore justified, when arguing against it, in assuming all the 
results of those laws as established truths: they being, in effect, the 
very things which the hypothesis is framed to account for. The law 
in question, constituted as the material universe is, is absolute and 
universal: and no view of matter and motion can be a true one which 
is incompatible with it. 

The inward pressure of an etherial medium surrounding the sun 
upon the earth and planets, suggested by Newton as a mode of escape 
from the metaphysical difficulty of attraction at a distance, is either 
only another form of the collision theory above combated, or an 
evasion of the difficulty by substituting repulsive for attractive force. 
If the ether press by its elasticity, besides supposing its particles 
endowed with the necessary amount of repulsion, what, it must be 
asked, but a repulsion emanating from the sun (and thereby equili- 
brating and rendering ineffective its inward pressure) is to keep it 
from rushing in on all sides, and destroying that inequality of density 
on which its supposed inward pressure depends? If not, its agency 
must be simply that of an inert resisting medium, rendering the 
continued revolution of the planets round the sun impossible, and 
causing them, while it lasts, to rotate on their axes in a direction contrary 
to that of their orbital motion, as a direct consequence of the more 
rapid abstraction of motion from their outer than from their inner 
hemispheres. The hypothesis of Le Sage which assumes that every 
point of space is penetrated at every instant of time by material 
particles, sui generis, moving in right lines in every possible direction, 
and impinging upon the material atoms of bodies, as a mode of 
accounting for gravitation, is too grotesque to need serious considera- 
tion; and besides, will render no account of the phanomenon of 
elasticity. Besides this, I am not aware of any other attempt to 
embody in a tangible form the notion of a substitute for the concep- 
tion of dynamical force arising out of the elementary conceptions of 
motion and inertia. There is a tendency indeed, of late apparent, to 
attribute the clastic pressure of a gas on its containing envelope, as 
due to the collisive shock of its particles conceived as existing in a 
continual state of vibration, or of circulation round each other. But 
the maintenance of such vibrations or revolutions involves the suppo- 
sition of inter-molecular coercive forces, and is not, therefore, to be 
classed with such attempts. 

If it be true, then, that the conception of Force as the originator of 
motion in matter without bodily contact, or the intervention of any 
intermedium, is essential to a right interpretation of physical pheno- 
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mena; and if it be equally so, on the other hand, that its exertion 
makes itself manifest to our personal consciousness by that peculiar 
sensation of effort which is not without its analogue in purely 
intellectual acts of the mind, it comes, not unnaturally, to be regarded 
as affording a point of contact, a connecting link between these two 
great departments of being—between mind and matter—the one as 
its originator, the other as its recipient. The control we possess over 
the external world we are sure must arise from a capacity somehow 
inherent in the intellectual part of our nature, to originate or call 
into action this one and only agent which matter obeys in its changes 
of form and situation. We may hesitate about admitting into the 
system of created things around us so vast an amount of additional 
or extraneous vis viva, as the totality of animal exertion since the first 
introduction of life upon earth would seem to imply. But this is not 
necessary. The actual force necessary to be originated to give rise to 
the utmost imaginable exertion of animal power in any case, may be 
no greater than is required to remove a single material molecule from 
its place through a space inconceivably minute—no more in com- 
parison with the dynamical force disengaged, directly or indire. ily, by 
the act, than the pull of a hair trigger in comparison with the force 
of the mine which it explodes. But without the power to make some 
material disposition, to originate some movement, or to change, at least 
temporarily, the amount of dynamical force appropriate to some one or 
more material molecules, the mechanical results of human or animal 
volition are inconceivable. It matters not that we are ignorant of 
the mode in which this is performed. It suffices to bring the origi- 
nation of dynamical power, to however small an extent, within the 
domain of acknowledged personality. 

It will perhaps be objected to this, that the principle so generally 
cited, and now so universally recognized as a dominant one in physics 
—that of the “ conservation of force””—stands opposed to any, even the 
smallest amount of arbitrary change in the total of “ force” existing 
in the universe. This principle, so far as it rests upon any scientific 
basis as a legitimate conclusion from dynamical laws, is no other than 
the well-known dynamical theorem of the conservation of vis viva (or 
of “ energy,” as some prefer, to call it) supplemented, to save the truth 
of its verbal enunciation, by the introduction of what is called “ poten- 
tial energy,” a phrase which I cannot help regarding as unfortunate, 
inasmuch as it goes to substitute a truism for the announcement of a 
great dynamical fact. No such conservation, in the sense of an iden- 
tity of total amount of vis viva at all times, and in all circumstances, 
in fact, exists. So far as a system is maintained by the mutual 
actions and reactions of its constituent elements at a distance (i.e. by 
force), vis viva may temporarily disappear, and be subsequently repro- 
duced between certain limits. Collision, indeed, between its ultimate 
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atoms, regarded as absolutely rigid, and therefore inelastic ( for that 
which cannot change its figure can have no resilience), cannot take place 
without producing a permanent destruction of it, which there exists 
no means of repairing. And here we may remark that, this being 
the case, to ascribe to such atoms any magnitude becomes not only 
superfluous, but embarrassing. The system of Boscovich has to be 
accepted in its integrity, if absolute permanence is to be one of the 
conditions insisted on ; and they come to be considered as mere localiza- 
tions of inertia and such other attributes, including the centralization 
of foree—if any other than this there be—which belong to our notion 
of material substance. The conservation of energy, then, is in effect 
no conservation at all in any strict sense of the term, unless so sup- 
plemented. It is a fact dynamically demonstrable that the total 
amount of vis viva in any moving system abandoned to the mutual 
reaction of its particles, while depending at every instant of time, 
solely, for its magnitude, on the then relative situation of those par- 
ticles (or being, in algebraical phrase, a function of their mutual 
distances), has a maximum value which it cannot exceed, and a mini- 
mum below which it cannot descend. Let its state then be what it 
will, there is sure to be a certain amount of vis viva by which its 
actual falls short of its extreme possible value; and to say that the 
amount of this deficiency added to the actual present amount will 
make up the maximum, is neither more nor less than a truism, whether 
expressed in so many words, or by saying that the potential together 
with the actual energy of the system is invariable ; or, again, in other 
words, that when certain changes have taken place in the relative 
situations of the parts of the system, what it has lost in actual it has. 
gained in potential energy. When in speaking of a mechanical com- 
bination we say that what is lost in time is gained in power, though 
equally a translation in ordinary language of a dynamical equation, 
the terms used refer to different modes of viewing the expenditure of 
force. But in the case before us they stand in their nakedness of 
similar meaning, and conyey to the mind no equivalence available for 
any purpose of reasoning. If, indeed, we are assured, d priori, that 
the system is one of simple or compound periodicity in which a cer- 
tain lapse of time will restore every molecule to identically the same 
relative situation with respect to all the rest ; we are then sure that in 
the nature of things there will take place periodically, so to speak, a 
winding up from a lower to a higher state of potential energy, to be 
subsequently exchanged for newly created vis viva. If we have no 
such d priori assurance, no reason to regard such restoration as pos- 
sible, or no means of effecting it, the one equally with the other is an 
unknown function, variable within unknown limits, and susceptible of 
fluctuations to an unknown, though perhaps a very moderate relative 
extent, nor can we have any right to assert that what is expended in 
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the one form is laid up in reserve for further use in the other. It 
would be very difficult, I apprehend, to show whether in the winding 
up of a clock, or the building of a pyramid, taking into consideration 
all the various modes in which vis riva disappears and reappears in the 
expenditure of muscular power, the evolution of animal heat, the con- 
sumption of the materials of our tissues (laying aside all question as 
to the evolution of force from intellectual effort), the propagation of 
vibratory motion, and a thousand other modes of transfer, the total ris 
viva of this our planet is increased or diminished. That it should 
remain absolutely unchanged during the process is in the last degree 
inconceivable. The amount of vis vira latent in the form of heat or 
molecular motion in the sun and planets in our immediate system 
may bear, and probably does bear, a by no means inappretiable ratio 
to that more distinctly patent in the form of bodily motion in the 
periodical circulation of the planets round the sun, and the sun and 
planets round their axes. The latter amount fluctuates to and fro 
according to laws easily calculable ; but the former we have no means 
whatever of computing, and to what extent, or within what limits, it 
may be variable, we are altogether ignorant. 

In what is here said, it is by no means intended to call in question 
the validity or to underrate the importance of those remarkable 
physical investigations which have resulted in exhibiting heat as one 
of the forms in, which cis rira reappears in the apparent destruction of 
motion. That all heat consists in molecular tremor (or circulation), 
and is therefore accompanied with the alternate development and dis- 
appearance of vis viva within a limited space and quantity of matter 
according to the dynamical laws of such tremulous or rotating movements, 
will very readily be granted. But that there are no forms of in- 
ternal molecular movement other than heat, and what we now speak 
of as its “correlated forces” in which vis riva may be temporarily 
stored up, to make its appearance ultimately in a form cognizable to 
our senses, is what can by no means be so readily admitted. Nor 
(while accepting with all due admiration as approximate truths these 
great revelations as to the mutual convertibility of these correlatives 
according to the measure of ris viva appropriate to each) shall we 
advance any nearer to a rational theory of any one of them, till it shall 
be shown with much more distinctness than at present appears, in what 
these molecular movements themselves consist ; by what forces (in the 
dynamical acceptation of the term) they are controlled ; in what man- 
ner, or by what mechanism, they are propagated from one body to 
another; and how their mutual interconversion is effected. In re- 
ferring them to the action of dynamical force upon matter, and in 
getting rid of the “imponderables” (other than the luminiferous 
ether) we are at length fairly entered on the construction of a theory 
of ‘their phenomena, in what, as above remarked, must be considered 
the true acceptation of that term in physics: and once satisfied that 
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dynamical force itself is a phenomenon sui generis; that it is not a 
result of collision—an educt from the duality Inertia and Motion ;— 
one of those correlatives, in short, to which the epithet “ Physical 
forces” has of late been so generally, and, in my opinion, so im- 
properly applied, we have reached the point where theory ends and 
speculation begins,—where we cease to inquire into the causes of 
phenomena, and direct our consideration thenceforward to their reasons. 
The universe presents us with an assemblage of phenomena, phy- 
sical, vital, and intellectual—the connecting link between the worlds 
of intellect and matter being that of organized vitality, occupying the 
whole domain of animal and vegetable life, throughout which, in 
some way inscrutable to us, movements among the molecules of 
matter are originated of such a character as apparently to bring 
them under the control of an agency other than physical,’ super- 
seding the ordinary laws which regulate the movements of inanimate 
matter, or, in other words, giving rise to movements which would not 
result from the action of those laws uninterfered with; and therefore 
implying, on the very same principle, the origination of force. The 
first and greatest question which Philosophy has to resolve in its 
attempts to make out a Kosmos,—to bring the whole of the pha- 
nomena exhibited in these three domains of existence under the 
contemplation of the mind as a congruous whole,—is, whether we 
ean derive any light from our internal consciousness of thought, 
reason, power, will, motive, design—or not: whether, that is to say, 
nature is or is not more interpretable by supposing these things (be they 
what they may) to have had, or to have, to do with its arrangements. 
Constituted as the human mind is, if nature be not interpretable 
through these conceptions, it is not interpretable at all; and the only 
reason we can have for troubling ourselves about it is either the 
utilitarian one of bettering our condition by “subduing nature” to 
our use through a more complete understanding of its “laws,” so as 
to throw ourselves into its grooves, and thereby reach our ends more 
readily and effectually; or the satisfaction of that sort of aimless 
curiosity which can find its gratification in scrutinizing everything 
and comprehending nothing. But if these attributes of mind are not 
consentaneous, they are useless in the way of explanation. Will 
without Motive, Power without Design, Thought opposed to Reason, 
would be admirable in explaining a chaos, but would render little aid 
in accounting for anything else. J. F. W. Herscner. 





(1) Take for an instance the formative nisus, which determines the production of a su- 
pernumerary finger in the human hand. Here is no gradual change from generation to 
generation, no first development of a rudimentary joint followed in slow succession 
after centuries of hereditary improvement, by the others, up to the perfect member ; it 
starts at once into completeness. The change in the wor/ing-plan of the whole hand 
has been carried out at once, by a systematic engraftment of blood-vessels and nerves 
into effective connections with the centres of nutritive, mechanical, and sensitive action 
in the frame, as if by some preconceived arrangement. 
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Tur good effected by Criticism is small, the evil incalculable. Never- 
theless, the existence of Criticism is inevitable, and its influence daily 
extends wider and wider with the rapid extension of Literature and 
Art; for so greatly does the multiplicity of claimants surpass any 
possibility of our attending to more than a small minority of them, 
that even for the selection of this minority we must rely to some 
extent on critics. The immense variety in degrees of merit, in style, 
and in purpose, gives rise to such conflicting judgments, that the 
formation of a taste at once delicate and sure, capable of rapidly dis- 
cerning what is genuine from what is spurious in art, becomes so 
important, as to lead to the formation of a special class of critics. 

Criticism is inevitable, be its influence salutary or injurious. 
Critics play the parts of Tasters and of Teachers. As Tasters, 
they are the literary sieves through which only fine material is 
allowed to pass, the coarser material being ine sxorably stayed. These 
are the reviewers—a much-abused, if muc h-abusing, class. Besides 
this class there are the critics : who revise the judgments of reviewers, 
who analyse the material which has passed through the sieve, often 
showing it to be thin, but not fine, and always implicitly judging it 
in reference to general standards of excellence, rather than to indi- 
vidual wants. Thus the reviewer, as taster, may pronounce that 
novel to be laudable which the critic will show to be detestable ; 
the reviewer fixes his standard in the Circulating Library, the critic 
thinks only of Literature. I have already intimated that the influence 
of both is for the most part injurious; and this is an opition which I 
may express with the less reticence, since I have myself been actively 
engaged in criticism for wpwards of a quarter of a century. 

The evils admitted, can there be a remedy ? Can there be a miti- 
gation ? Only after a clear recognition of their origin. Those who 
are most eloquent against criticism usually throw all their emphasis 
on the pain which it inflicts, and on its depressing and misleading in- 
fluence on creative minds. There is, indeed, something still to be said 
on these points. The world little suspects how much exquisite work is 
lost to it through this depressing influence, and how much false con- 
ventional work is thrown upon it through this misleading influence. 
What is called “ fear of the critics’ could seldom, under any cireum- 
stances, be a healthy restraint, because it tends to restrain origi- 
nality and individuality even more tharf eccentricity and mannerism : 
critical standards being almost universally formed not according to 
what is eternally true and necessarily pleasing, but according to what 


(1) Ipyus an» Lecenps or Invernvrn. By Ronerr Bucnanan. Strahan, London. 
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has already pleased, and which is precipitately generalised as alone 
capable of pleasing. If fear of the critics meant terror at non- 
sense, impatience of untruth, intolerance of conventionality, it would 
be a wholesome and a generous fear. But it does not mean this. 
Jt means a shrinking apprehensiveness lest the known or supposed 
tastes of the critics should be so opposed to the feeling of the artist 
that a condemnation of the work will be drawn down by its very 
originality; and this verdict being openly expressed, and with an 
authoritative air, the artist trembles lest the public should see with 
the critic’s eyes. All experience is against such a conclusion. Original 
genius always makes its way because it is original, and in spite of 
criticism. 

This subject is too large to be more than glanced at here. Another 
aspect also solicits attention, namely, the effect of criticism on public 
culture. This Seems to me peculiarly injurious in its operation through 
two channels, the first of which is the encouragement of a listless 
laziness of mind, satisfied with superficial fragmentary and second- 
hand knowledge, contented with reviews of books instead of the 
books themselves ; the second channel is the encouragement of that 
dangerous hastiness of judgment which is natural to us all, but is 
strongest in the weakest minds, least active in the most cultivated. 
The habit of judging on evidence confessedly imperfect is a vicious 
habit which criticism encourages. The culture most needed by the 
mind is that of a patient receptiveness of impressions, and a cautious 
hesitation in settling conclusions. This is especially true in art. We 
should do our utmost to let the artist’s work sink deep into our minds; 
and when the impressions have been clearly received, undisturbed by 
any restive interference from our habits of thought, when we can say 
that we have heard and understood his language as he meant it, then 
slowly, inevitably will the guarantee of our sympathy assure us that 
the work is—or is not—suited to us in our present condition. More 
than this we should not say. Let others speak for themselves ; 
enough if we can speak truly for ourselves. Only by thus allowing 
the artist’s work to produce its genuine impression on us can we 
receive from it any lasting delight. We must, for awhile at least, 
keep our own personality in abeyance, and submit to the influence 
of his. Let us first learn to see with his eyes, and then look with 
our own. Above all things, let us try not to see with the eyes of the 
world, even should the world be presumably right. We shall, per- 
haps, in time, come round to that point of view, if we allow the work 
to produce a genuine impression on us ; and every impression so pro- 
duced will be not simply a delight in itself, but an education preparing 
us for the reception of other works. This, indeed, is the true meaning 
of culture. 


The critical habit of mind is directly opposed to this patient’ recep- 
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tiveness. Our native precipitancy of judgment is stimulated by the 
mass of criticism, daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly, thrust upon 
our notice. Even the most frivolous men and women criticise tren- 
chantly, and decide on the merits of serious artists with a confi- 
dence which would be amusing were it not so distressing. The 
chatter of shameless nonsense which may daily be heard, even in 
what is called educated society, when the works of contemporaries 
are named,: is more inexpressibly wearisome than the talk of men 
‘whose talk is of oxen,”’ so little justice do the speakers show either 
to the artists or to their own better selves, and so thoughtlessly and 
flippantly do they echo the harsh and hasty judgments of the press. 
I sometimes hear it said that public taste is formed and the individual 
judgment is strengthened by this diffusion of the critical spirit. 
This seems to me a serious error. Surely taste is only formed by the 
enjoyment of excellence? The mind familiarised with the excellences 
of art requires no teaching to detect what is false and vicious ; these 
it spontaneously rejects. Judgment, moreover, is not strengthened 
by the habit of forming off-hand opinions, but by a severe submission 
of its native rashness to the restraints of rational research. 
Reviewing is a hasty process, which has its necessities and its 
inherent defects as a hasty process. The less we read of it the better; 
and the more we regard it as mere printed talk of very questionable 
authority, the less injustice we shall do to authors. Much of its 
inevitable evil might be remedied by a franker attitude on the 
reviewer’s part, in which he would relinquish the authoritative posi- 
tion of a judge putting forth absolute verdicts, to assume the position 
of a reporter who is giving his own personal impressions. A work 
that has, perhaps, cost the writer many anxious years of thought and 
research, may be reported on by a reviewer in a few days, and the 
report may be both honest and instructive. A work of art, every 
detail of which has been chosen by the fine selective instinct of the 
artist, may likewise be reported on by a reviewer who never gives 
himself: time to consider whether the suggestions he urges as objec- 
tions have not been already rejected by the author; or whether the 
obscurities and defects he charges upon the author do not lie in his 
own imperfect culture. But if the report be ostensibly the mere 
expression of a personal impression, which rather tells us what has 
been the effect of the work on the critic, than what is the quality of 
the work itself, neither author nor public would have much cause to 
complain. _I do not affirm that all criticism is without a scientific 
value, There are undoubtedly certain psychological principles to 
which ,all works must conform, and certain technical principles by 
which every art must be guided. Whenever a critic justifies his praise 
or his blame by showing a concordance with or dissidence from such 
general, rules, his verdict rises above the mere personal impression, 
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and approaches the character of a rational judgment, true of all 
minds and at all times. It only does so when he can lay bare the 
secret of an effect or a defect, and show its felicitous, or infelicitous, 
adaptation of means to ends. This, however, is rarely attempted ; 
and it would be well if critics attempted it oftener. In every case 
they could plainly mark the nature of their verdict, whether they 
intended it to be accepted as a report.or as a judgment. 

A personal character impressed on criticism would considerably 
mitigate the evils now justly complained of. There would still 
remain the evils of precipitate judgment, ignorant report, and per- 
sonal animus. There would still remain the sheep-like tendency of 
men to leap where another leaps. The mere utterance of an opinion, 
although only uttered as the opinion of one man, will always bias 
many ; for few people have any opinion of their own which could 
enable them to resist the bias. Any confidently expressed thought 
suddenly illuminates the majority, giving them confidence on a subject 
which, up to that time, had never engaged their thought at all. They 
will believe in the virtue of a hero, or the villainy of a tyrant, of 
whose lives they know nothing, simply because the chorus of praise 
or the howl of indignation reaches their ears. 


But I must not suffer myself to be seduced into an essay when my 
purpose is simply to explain how some inevitable evils may be miti- 
gated by greater modesty and frankness on the part of critics; that 
is, by their making it apparent when they are speaking in the name 
of scientific criticism, and when they are expressing their own 
personal impressions. I have been led to touch on this point because 
I wish to express the impressions made on me by a young poet, 
whose “Idyls” have moved me as much after several readings as on 
the first, and seem to me very remarkable among modern works for 
quiet strength and genuine insight ; and because from the nature of 
his genius there seems some danger of its public recognition being 
retarded, unless a few of those whose office it is to call publie atten- 
tion to works unheralded by a great name, or unaccompanied by some 
extrinsic attraction, take upon themselves the peril which they so 
generally dread—the peril of “ committing ” themselves.' 

Robert Buchanan seems to me a man of genius. Whatever de- 
ductions may have to be made; whatever faults and short comings 
may limit his reputation and lower his rank, there will not long be a 
doubt that he deserves to rank among the poets—a small class in 
every age. In this volume of “Idyls and Legends of Inverburn,” 


(1) It may be observed that men who have great hesitation in committing themselves 
to praise of an unacknowledged author, are bold enough in committing themselves to 
blame. For myself I would rather makea mistake in overrating than in underrating; 
although, as a critic, I desire to make no mistake either way. 
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there are pages of very indifferent quality, but there are pages of very 
rare quality indeed. We may find many men gifted with a greater 
“accomplishment of verse,” and capable of expressing more inge- 
niously their impressions of external nature, or the fluctuating moods 
of their own minds; that is to say, men of more literary culture, and 
more flexible talent; but it is rare to find one who has so much 
genuine poetic insight, who being himself deeply moved by some 
experience of life, has the requisite sincerity to record that experience, 
and the requisite art to make the record affecting. Mr. Buchanan has 
some literary culture, much literary ambition, and of course the young 
poet’s longing after ideal themes; but his strength is shown in this, 
that he can push aside the allurements of mere literary ambition, and 
obey the poetic impulse to express his own experience in music. He 
sings of what he has known and felt, and not of what he has read. 
He has seen and sympathetically lived with the weavers and dominies 
of a Scottish village; he has tasted of their joys, and been shaken with 
their sorrows. Under his meditative observation have passed the 
humble tragedies of peasant-life, the coarse, grim humours of Scottish 
life, and he has wrought them into poems. 

It is not improbable that the careless reader who has long been 
accustomed to the glare of modern poetry, with its profuse splen- 
dour of imagery, its intricacies and embroideries of style, and its 
predominance of manner over matter, may at first regard as poverty 
the simplicity of Mr. Buchanan’s verse. Its quiet strength may 
be mistaken for a deficiency of imagination. I do not think that 
this will be felt by men of taste and insight. They may, it is true, 
perceive that the poet is young, and at present displays no great 
wealth of mind. But the very absence of poetic exuberance will 
bring into more distinct relief the real strength of his imagina- 
tion and the genuineness of his poetic faculty. He owes nothing 
to manner, everything to insight. So true is this, that the most 
rigorous test which could be applied to these Idyls, namely, the 
reduction of them to simple prose, would still leave them so much 
poetic worth that every one would recognise them as poems. The 
music deepens the emotions ; but without the music the mere succes- 
sion of the pictures would be affecting, so thoroughly has he imagined 
them, so dramatically has he entered into the psychological condi- 
tions of the actors. I shall presently have to notice, as a drawback, 
that the Idyls are even too near the level of prose, and that a more 
exquisite workmanship would have wrought them into works of much 
higher value; meanwhile it is enough to say that even in prose 
they would be felt to be poetical. 

The opening Idyl, Willie Baird, is perhaps the one which will be 
generally preferred. A poor old village dominie, sad and forlorn, 
suffers his memory to travel back upon the days of his childhood, and 
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then passes on to linger over one episode of his lonely life, when a 
little child was brought to his school. 


‘©O well I mind the day his mother brought 

Her tiny trembling tot with yellow hair, 

Her tiny poor-clad tot six summers old, 

And left him seated lonely on a form 

Before my desk. He neither wept nor glocm’d 

But waited silently, with shoeless feet 

Swinging above the floor ; in wonder eyed 

The maps upon the walls, the big black board, 

The slates and books and copies, and my own 

Grey hose and clumpy boots ; last, fixing gaze 

Upon a monster spider’s web that fill’d 

One corner of the whitewash’d ceiling, watch’d 

The speckled traitor jump and jink about, 

Till he forgot my unfamiliar eyes, 

Weary and strange and old.” 
This child soon became his pet, and every day was brought to school 
and fetched away by Donald, the sheep dog. The child recalled to 
the old man his early years. And— 


** When I placed my hand on Willie’s head, 
Warm sunshine tingled from the yellow hair 
Thro’ trembling fingers to my blood within ; 
And when I look’d in Willie’s stainless eyes 
I saw the empty ether floating grey 
O’er shadowy mountains murmuring low with winds; 
And often when, in his old-fashion’d way, 

He question’d me, I seem’d to hear a voice 
From far away, that mingled with the cries 
Haunting the regions where the round red sun 
Is all alone with God among the snow.” 


Little Willie was affectionate and inquiring, would ask about the 
stars, and— 


“Tf I, the grey-hair’d dominie, was dug 
From out a cabbage garden, such as he 
Was found in ? if, when bigger, he would wear 
Grey homespun hose and clumsy boots like mine ?” 


(As a small verbal criticism, one may question whether “clumsy ” 
is the fitting epithet here, since it carries the reader away from the 
fecling in the child’s mind, and substitutes the estimate which the 
dominie himself forms of the boots. ) He also asked of heaven :— 


‘* And was it full of flowers ? and were there schools 
And dominies there ? and was it far away ? 
Then, with a look that made your eyes grow dim, 
Clasping his wee white hands round Donald’s neck, 
‘ Do doggies gang to heaven ?’ he would ask ; 
‘Would Donald gang ?’ and keek’d in Donald’s face 
While Donald blink’d with meditative gaze, 
As if he knew full brawly what we said, 
And ponder’d o’er it, wiser far than we.” 


All this is told with perfect simplicity and force ; the poct’s instinet 
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made him feel that it would be incongruous to place in the mouth of 
such a speaker the luxuriant imagery of far-fetched allusions with 
which some poets have treated simple themes. He represses the 
temptation to make his dominie speak out of character. This is the 
true dramatic force; and as Hazlitt was wont to say, the quality 
most needed by the dramatist is “fortitude of mind.” Once the 
dominie allows the poet to speak for him, in the fine image— 


** Old Winter tumbled shrieking from the hills, 
His white hair blowing in the wind.” 


As the catastrophe approaches it solemnises his language, but even 
then the speaker’s character is preserved. 


‘‘ Three days and nights the snow had mistily fall’n. 
It lay long miles along the country side, 
White, awful, silent. In the keen cold air 
There was a hush, a sleepless silentness, 
And mid it all, upraising eyes, you felt 
God’s breath upon your face. 


cd * * * * * * + 


‘* One day in school I saw, 
Through threaded window-panes, soft, snowy flakes 
Swim with unquiet motion, mistily, slowly, 
At intervals; but when the boys were gone, 
And in ran Donald with a dripping nose, 
The air waS clear and grey as glass. An hour 
Sat Willie, Donald, and myself around 
The murmuring fire, and then with tender hand 
I wrapt a comforter round Willie’s throat, 
Button’d his coat around him close and warm, 
And off he ran with Donald, happy-eyed 
And merry, leaving fairy prints of feet 
Behind him on the snow. I watch’d them fade 
Round the white curve, and, turning with a sigh, 
Came in to sort the room and smoke a pipe 
Before the fire. Here, dreamingly and alone, 
I sat and smoked, and in the fire saw clear 
The norland mountains, white and cold with snow 
That crumbled silently, and moved, and changed,— 
When suddenly the air grew sick and dark, 
And from the distance came a hollow sound, 
A murmur like the moan of far-off seas. 


‘*T started to my feet, look’d out, and knew 
The winter wind was whistling from the clouds 
To lash the snow-clothed plain, and to myself 
I prophesied a storm before the night. 

Then with an icy pain, an eldritch gleam, 

I thought of Willie; but I cheer’d my heart, 
‘He’s home, and with his mother, long ere this!’ 
While thus I stood the hollow murmur grew 
Deeper, the wold grew darker, and the snow 
Rush’d downward, whirling in a shadowy mist. 

I walk’d to yonder door and open’d it. 

GG 
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Whirr ! the wind swung it from me with a clang, 

And in upon me with an iron-like crash 

Swoop’d in the drift. With pinch’d sharp face I gazed 
Out on the storm! Dark, dark was all! <A mist, 

A blinding, whirling mist, of chilly snow, 

The falling and the driven; for the wind 

Swept round and round in clouds upon the earth, 

And birm’d the deathly drift aloft with moans, 

Till all was swooning darkness. Far above 

A voice was shrieking, like a human cry. 


‘<T closed the door, and turn’d me to the fire, 
With something on my heart—a load—a sense 
Of an impending pain. Down the broad lum 
Came melting flakes that.hiss’d upon the coal ; 
Under my eyelids blew the blinding smoke, 

And for a time I sat like one bewitch’d, 

Still as a stone. The lonely room grew dark, 

The flickering fire threw phantoms of the snow 

Along the floor and on the walls around ; 

The melancholy ticking of the clock 

Was like the beating of my heart. But, hush! 
Above the moaning of the wind I heard 

A sudden scraping at the door; my heart 

Stood still and listen’d ; and with that there rose 

An awsome howl, shrill as a dying screech, 

And scrape, scrape, scrape, the sound beyond the door! 
I could not think—I could not breathe—a dark, 
Awful foreboding. gript me like a hand, 

As opening the door I gazed straight out, 

Saw nothing, till I felt against my knees 

Something that moved, and heard a moaning sound— 
Then panting, moaning, o’er the threshold leapt 
Donald the dog, alone, and white with snow.” 


The child is found dead in the snow. After the funeral, the old 
man begs for Donald to be given to him; and henceforth the two 
live together, knowing each other’s sorrow. 


‘*- Yet here at nights I sit, 
Reading the Book, with Donald at my side ; 
And stooping, with the Book upon my knee, 
[ sometimes gaze in Donald’s patient eyes— 
So sad, so human, though he cannot speak— 
And think he knows that Willie is at peace, 
Far, far away beyond the norland hills, 
Beyond the silence of the untrodden snow.” 


There are few readers who will not recognise the strength and poetic 
beauty of this, even under all the disadvantages of extracts, and will 
see, moreover, that the poet is entirely occupied with the human life 
he is depicting, not at all with the presentment of his own cleverness. 
It is writing which relies on its intrinsic truth for effect. 

The verse might be more musically varied, especially by a few 
double-endings, which Mr. Buchanan seems rarely prompted to use, 
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although they would break with good effect the monosyllabic 
monotony. Indeed, a delicate ear will miss in these Idyls much of 
the charm of fine blank verse ; the poet has not learned its secrets. 
He yields to its delusive facilities, apparently unaware that precisely 
because blank verse is the easiest verse to write, it is the most difficult 
to write exquisitely. 

The form of these Idyls is not the point to which the reader’s 
attention is most specially directed, but rather their poetic sub- 
stance, and the promise of future excellence they suggest. The large 
simplicity of the design, rejecting all adventitious aids, implies a 
consciousness of power and sincerity of aim very remarkable at all 
times, and particularly so in a young poet of the present day. And 
there is also another quality worth pointing out. A distinguished 
writer of our time holds the belief that the pre-eminent faculty of all 
the great poets is the faculty of telling a story. Unless under very 

‘considerable qualifications, I should hardly go so far as this ; yet it is 
certain that all great poets, even lyrical poets, have manifested this 
power, and have set themselves very seriously to the art of telling a 
story, simple or complex. Only a few critics, and those who have 
tried to tell a story, are aware of its. difficulties. It seems so easy, 
especially when the story is well told, when nothing superfluous or 
incongruous is introduced, and all the necessary elements are organi- 
cally present, that men may be forgiven if they fail to wonder at it. 
But the intensity of imagination and the fine selective instinct, which 
are pre-supposed in a well-told story, are rare qualities. 

I can easily suppose that the majority of readers will see nothing 
in the “Idyls of Inverburn” but simple stories, which demanded no 
great art in the telling. It is only by reflecting how well these are 
told, and how rarely stories are well told, that a reader will give 
Mr. Buchanan any credit ; and it is very probable that the poet him- 
self holds this faculty cheap, for the traces of haste in the poems 
suggest that they were written without much effort, and it is usually 
by the effort expended that men prize their own work ; whereby they 
come to think more of some result of culture than of instinct. Be 
this as it may, and whatever value be attached to the art of story 
telling, the art is successfully shown in these Idyls. 

The legend of Lord Ronald’s Wife, which succeeds Willie Baird, is 
in a strain altogether removed from the homely simplicity of the 
Idyl, and is more like the poems of other writers; it is, however, 
musically and passionately written. 

Each Idyl is succeeded by a Legend ; the object of this arrangement 
was probably to give variety, but it may also have been to show that 
the reticence which keeps the tone of the Idyls down to one of great 
simplicity, was prompted by a sense of dramatic propriety, and is not 
to be taken as systematic. 

GG2 
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Poet Andrew is the next Idyl. Those who have read the narrative 
of David Gray’s career so touchingly told by Mr. Buchanan in the 
pages of the Cornhill Magazine last year, will at once recognise the 
original of this Idyl; and it would be interesting if, in a future 
edition, that prose-story were reprinted as an appendix to these Idyls, 
when a comparison might be made between the two modes of treatment 
of the same theme. In the narrative we have simply the plain bio- 
graphical point of view. David Gray and his story are presented to 
us. In the Idyl we read the story imaginatively through the father’s 
feelings. Andrew’s father is an old weaver who indulged in the day 
dream of educating his son to be a minister. 


‘* Weel, the lad 
Grew up among us, and at seventeen 
His hands were genty white, and he was tall, 
And slim, and narrow-shoulder’d: pale of face, 
Silent, and bashful. Then we first began 
To feel how muckle more he knew than we, 
To eye his knowledge in a kind of fear, 
As folk might look upon a crouching beast, 
Bonnie, but like enough to rise and bite. 
Up came the cloud between us silly folk 
And the young lad that sat among his books 
Amid the silence of the night ; and oft 
It pain’d us sore to fancy he would learn 
Enough to make him look with shame and scorn 
On this old dwelling.” 


Instead of taking kindly to the ministry, Andrew incurred the 
weaver’s wrath and contempt by taking to poetry, a pursuit associated 
in the old man’s mind with drunkenness and dissipation. 


‘* But Andrew flusht and never spake a word, 
Yet eyed me sidelong with his beaded een, 
And turn’d awa’, and, as he turn’d, his look— 
Half scorn, half sorrow—stang me. After that 
I felt he never heeded word of ours, 

And tho’ we tried to teach him common sense 
He idled as he pleased ; and many a year, 
After I spake him first, that look of his 

Came dark between us, and I held my tongue, 
And felt he scorn’d me for the poetry’s sake. 
This coldness grew and grew, until at last 
We sat whole nights before the fire and spoke 
No word to one another.” 


In brief firm touches, the picture of a life is made to stand out before 
us. The young poet goes to Edinburgh, and finally escapes to 
London, that polestar of literary ambition, that grave of so much 
effort and hope. The heart of the father is wrung, and— 


‘** Night by night, these een lookt Londonways, 
And saw my laddie wandering all alone 
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*Mid darkness, fog, and reek, growing afar 
To dark proportions and gigantic shape— 
Just as the figure of a sheep-herd looms, 
Awful and silent, thro’ a mountain mist. 


‘‘ Ye aiblins ken the rest. At first, there came 
Proud letters, swiftly writ, telling how folk 
Now roundly call’d him ‘ Poet,’ holding out 
Bright pictures, which we smiled at wearily— 
As people smile at pictures in a book, 

Untrue but bonnie. Then the letters ceased, 
There came a silence cold and still as frost,— 
We sat and hearken’d to our beating hearts, 
And pray’d as we had never pray’d before. 

Then lastly, on the silence broke the news 
That Andrew, far awa’, was sick to death, 
And, weary, weary of the noisy streets, 

With aching head and weary hopeless heart, 
Was coming home from mist and fog and noise 
To grassy lowlands and the caller air. 


“<°*Twas strange, ’twas strange !—but this, the weary end 
Of all our bonnie biggins in the clouds, 
Came like a tearful comfort. Love sprang up 
Out of the ashes of the household fire, 
Where Hope was fluttering like the loose white film ; 
And Andrew, our own boy, seem’d nearer now 
To this old dwelling and our aching hearts 
Than he had ever been since he became 
Wise with book-learning. With an eager pain, 
I met him at the train and brought him home ; 
And when we met that sunny day in hairst, 
The ice that long had sunder’d us had thaw’d, 
We met in silence, and our een were dim. 
Och, I can see that look of his this night! 
Part pain, part tenderness—a weary look 
Yearning for comfort such as God the Lord 
Puts into parents’ een. I brought him here. 
Gently we set him here beside the fire, 
And spake few words, and hush’d the noisy house ; 
Then eyed his hollow cheeks and lustrous een, 
His clammy hueless brow and faded hands, 
Blue vein’d and white like lily-flowers.” 


How finely all this is observed, and how delicately touched. The boy 
has come home to die. The shadow of death is too soul-subduing 
to permit a continuance of the old estrangement. 


‘* And as he nearer grew to God the Lord, 
Nearer and dearer ilka day he grew 
To Mysie and mysel,—our own to love, 
The world’s no longer. For the first last time, 
We twa, the lad and I, could sit and crack 
With open hearts—free-spoken, at our ease ; 
I seem’d to know as muckle then as he, 


Because I was sae sad.”’ 
* * *” oo *. = * * 
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‘*To me it somehow seem’d 
His care for lovely earthly things had changed— 
Changed. from the curious love it once had been, 
Grown larger, bigger, holier, peacefuller ; 
And though he never lost the luxury 

‘ Of loving beauteous things for poetry’s sake, 

His heart was God the Lord’s, and he was calm. 
Death came to lengthen out his solemn thoughts 
Like shadows to the sunset. So no more 
We wonder’d. What is folly in a lad 
Healthy and heartsome, one with work to do, 
Befits the freedom of a dying man. . . 
Mother, who chided loud the idle lad 
Of old, now sat her sadly by his side, 
And read from out the Bible soft and low, 
Or lilted lowly, keeking in his face, 
The old Scots songs that made his een so dim. 
I went about my daily work as one 
Who waits to hear a knocking at the door, 
Ere Death creeps in and shadows those that watch ; 
And seated here at e’en i’ the ingleside, 
I watch’d the pictures in the fire and smoked 
My pipe in silence; for my head was fu’ 
Of many rhymes the lad had made of old 
(Rhymes I had read in secret, as I said), 
No one of which I minded till they came 
Unsummon’d, buzzing-buzzing in my cars 
Like bees among the leaves.” 


He dies. The forlorn father finds a certain sad comfort in the thought 
that his boy was a poet. 


**, . And you think weel of Andrew’s book ? You think 
That folk will love him, for the poetry’s sake, 
Many a year tocome? We take it kind 
You speak so well of Andrew !—As for me, 

I can make naething of the printed book; 

I am no scholar, sir, as I have said, 

And Mysie there can just read print a wee. 
Ay! we are feckless, ignorant of the world! 
And though ’twere joy to have our boy again 
And place him far above our lowly house, 

We like to think of Andrew as he was 

When, dumb and wee, he hung his gold and gems 
Round Mysie’s neck ; or—as he is this night— 
Lying asleep, his face to heavyen—asleep, 

Near to our hearts, as when he was a bairn, 
Without the poetry and human pride 

That came between us, to our grief, langsyne.”’ 


As far as my judgment goes this is genuine poetry, very sweet and 
noble in its feeling, very true and simple in expression. I think 
Wordsworth would have delighted in it, and recognised the writer as 
a younger brother. But it is very doubtful to me whether he would 
have felt anything of the kind for the White Lily of Weardale Head. 
Certainly I do not ; although nothing would surprise me less than to 
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find many critics and readers prizing it above the Idyls, on the 
ground of its being more “ poetical and imaginative.”’ It has undoubt- 
edly more of what may be called the “ properties” and “ scenery ” of 
poetic invention, and will be thought poetical, because these belong 
to what is vulgarly identified with poetry. But to my thinking, 
there is infinitely less imagination shown among the elves and green- 
wood glades of Weardale than in the fields and cottages of the 
Scottish peasants and weavers. Mr. Buchanan is here an echo, and 
not a very exquisite echo. He writes of elves and monks because he 
has read of elves and monks, not because some clear vision of them 
has haunted him, and compelled him to picture what he has vividly 
seen. 

Nor does he rise above commonplace in the attempt ; and this very 
mediocrity is, to my mind, the prophecy of future excellence, and the 
confirmation of his powers: for it significantly shows, that when 
obeying a genuine instinct, singing real emotions, he has the secrets 
of poetic power at command; but that when he is writing, and 
not singing, he is weak, where mere imitative talent would be 
ingenious and effective. This is but saying, in other words, that 
Mr. Buchanan is a man of original genius; such faculty as he has is 
independent, individual. And if we look closely into his poems we 
shall be struck with the fact that, although quite free from mannerism 
or eccentricity, which could call attention to any marked peculiarity 
isolating him from contemporaries, his style and thought are distinc- 
tively his own. This was not the case in his first volume of “ Under- 
tones;” it is remarkably the case with the volume of Idyls. Of course, 
even here he does not wholly escape the iniiuence of predecessors 
and contemporaries: no man except Robert Browning does that ; 
but still the voice which speaks in these verses is the voice of the 
man himself, and does not recall the tones of another. The very 
limitations of his style are thus negative merits. If there is a certain 
monotony of music, a certain homely economy which may look like 
poverty, it shows that, at any rate, he is not “ trading on borrowed 
capital.” As his soul grows larger his style will become richer; and 
at all times the wealth will be genuine. I call attention to this 
unobtrusive originality because its very reticence may be a source of 
misconception. He has none of the showy graces which make incon- 
siderate readers exclaim “ How clever! how poetical!” He presents 
the poetic material without any blare of trumpets and drums, and 
hoarse shouts of “ Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, walk up and see 
the wonderful, the miraculous, the stupendous... .. ” While 
reading the poems you never think of the poet. It is only in the 
afterglow of emotion that you think of him; and then you see what 
rare power was needed to produce so genuine an effect. 

The English Huswife’s Gossip is the Idyl which succeeds the 
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legend of Weardale. The woman herself is charmingly indicated 
with brief dramatic touches; but the subject of the poem i: the 
character and love story of a “natural ”— 


‘‘ Man-bodied, but in many things a child ; 
Unfinish’d somewhere—where, the Lord knows best 
Who made and guards him ; wiser, craftier, 

Than Tom, or any other man I know, 

In tiny things few men perceive at all ; 

No fool at cooking, clever at his work, 
Thoughtful when Tom is senseless and unkind, 
Kind with a grace that sweetens silentness,— 
But weak where other working-men are strong, 
And strong where they are weak. An angry word 
From one he loves,—and off he creeps in pain— 
Perhaps to ease his tender heart in tears. 

But easy sadden’d, sir, is easy-pleased ! 

Give him the babe to nurse, he sits him down, 
Smiles like a woman, and is glad at heart.” 


The subtle psychological truth and power of imagination displayed 
in this poem cannot be exhibited in an extract. There are many 
felicitous touches and some suggestive pictures in The Two Babes, the 
longest of the Idyls; but the disagreeable element is too predomi- 
nant, and the treatment keeps it within the region of the disagreeable 
without raising it into savage sarcasm or memorable satire. Hugh 
Sutherland’s Pansies strikes me as the feeblest of the series, con- 
ventional in sentiment and unreal in treatment. The idea of a 
man passionately attached to his flowers is an obviously poetical 
subject ; but it is here treated too much in the “ Keepsake ”’ style. 

At the end of the volume are four little poems, called Village 
Voices, which, like the rest, are dramatic, and full of picture: One 
of them may be given here :— 


‘«Summer Moon, O Summer Moon, across the west you fly, 
You gaze on half the earth at once with sweet and steadfast eye ; 
Summer Moon, O Summer Moon, were I aloft with thee, 
I know that I could look upon my boy who sails at sea. 


~- Summer Moon, O Summer Moon, you throw your silver showers 
Upon a glassy sea that lies round shores of fruit and flowers, 
The blue tide trembles on the shore, with murmuring as of bees, 
And the shadow of the ship lies dark near shades of orange trees. 


‘** Summer Moon, O Summer Moon, now wind and storm have fled, 
Your light creeps thro’ a cabin-pane and lights a flaxen head : 
He tosses with his lips apart, lies smiling in your gleam, 

For underneath his folded lids you put a gentle dream. 


‘** Summer Moon, O Summer Moon, his head is on his arm, 
He stirs with balmy breath and sees the moonlight on the Farm, 
He stirs and breathes his mother’s name, he smiles and sees once more 
The Moon above, the fields below, the shadow at the door. 
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‘* Summer Moon, O Summer Moon, across the lift you go, 
, Far south you gaze and see my Boy, where groves of orange grow! 
* Summer Moon, O Summer Moon, you turn again to me, 

And seem to have the smile of him who sleeps upon the sea.” 


The one bad line in this poem, 
‘* The blue tide trembles on the shore, with murmuring as of bees,” 


leads me to remark on the manifest want of revision which the 
poems betray. Mr. Buchanan can hardly have had the sound of the 
quiet wash of the sea present to his mind when he compared it with 
the murmuring of bees; nor can he have lingered over his poems 
with the poet’s impatience at imperfection, and desire for exquisite 
precision, or he would not have left so many weak and insignificant 
lines. He is too frequently satisfied with mere earthenware, for- 
getting that poetry is porcelain. He employs poetic clay, but it 
often wants baking in the white-heat furnace. No doubt it is 
excessively difficult to be at once musical, exquisite, and yet so near 
the level of familiar speech as not to seem inflated ; difficult to avoid 
the colloquial without becoming conventional; but it is a difficulty 
the poet must overcome ; and he is bound above all things to be 
exquisite, to ravish the ear with music and the mind with delicate 
precision. Instead of this, the verse of Mr. Buchanan is sometimes 
almost as languid as prose. He may plead the example of Words- 
worth ; but that great meditative writer never gained his influence 
by these languid moods, he gained it in spite of them. 

The reader whom this notice may induce to take up the “Idyls 
and Legends of Inverburn”’ is entreated to pass over, without looking 
at it, the “Preamble,” or poetical preface, and to recur to it only after 
the volume is finished, and then only out of a critical impulse to see 
how badly a poet can write. It is another and more striking illus- 
tration of what was said just now respecting Mr. Buchanan’s 
inefficiency when not writing from a genuine impulse—the weakness 
of his talent as contrasted with the strength of his genius. When 
he is singing his voice is clear, penetrating, sympathetic; if its 
compass is not great, if its voluble flexibility is slight, its tones are 
true and musical. He has no tawdry graces, no insincerities. But 
when he is writing as in this preamble, more because he fancies that 
some preface was needed for his poems than because anything urged 
him to speak, he falls into the common affectations of the day. He 
who is simple sometimes even to baldness, and true with quiet 
reliance on truth, when speaking of what has really moved him, can 
open his volume with such stuff as this :— 


‘To breathe the glory of the taintless air, 
With pleasurable pantings of the blood.” 


And because there was really nothing in his mind, no clear vision he 
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was striving to express, he was wholly indifferent to the simple facts 
that glory is not what is breathed in air, and that blood does not pant. 
‘The phrases sufficed. So, again, when he speaks of 
‘* A slave, 
For whom the darkness glimmers, /roths, and makes 
A picture of a tawny mother’s face ;”’ 


and when he requests spring to tip his tongue 





‘With honey, that the heart of man may hear,” 


he is not only talking nonsense, but nonsense of the most meretri- 
cious kind, which delights half the silly verse-writers of our day, 
because, consisting in unusual collocation of words, it is held to be 
original and imaginative. 

The “ Preamble” is not, one is happy to say, made up of such trash 
as this ; but it bears the same sort of relation to poems as newspaper 
leaders bear to literature. Any one, without warning, opening the 
volume and beginning to read this Preamble, will be excused if he 
throw it down with impatience at such improvisation mingled with 
such defects. As I said before, the clumsy inefficiency of Mr. 
Buchanan’s muse when she is not sincere is to me a prophecy of her 
future vigour; she will learn in time only to write in obedience to 
some inward impulse; if she were better able to ape the airs and 
graces of another, there might be danger of her never finding out 
her real strength. 

When I have said that the poems need severe revision, and 
especially need to have at least two-thirds of the references to honey 
blotted out, I have said all that is necessary in the way of general 
fault-finding. The other shortcomings and errors are mainly such as 
may fairly be set down to the writer’s youth, or to the natural limita- 
tions of his genius. He has no tricks to be warned against. He has 
nothing to unlearn, though much, of course, to learn. Such as he is, 
I believe him to be a genuine poet, who may one day become a dis- 
tinguished poet. Even if his stature never enlarges, his place among 
the pastoral poets will be undisputed. 

That is in substance the report I have to make, the opinion to 
which I stand “committed.” Whether others agree in my estimate 
or not is a matter of far less importance than that each should con- 
sider his judgment as one entirely personal, except where he can re- 
duce it to scientific law ; as merely representing the condition of his 
own sensibility and culture, except where he can show that the excel- 


lences or defects conform to or violate certain established psycho- 
logical and technical conditions. 





Epiror. 
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Mr. Paterave’s narrative of his travels, spoken before the Geogra- 
phical Society, showed to all present, who knew anything of the Arabs, 
a thorough acquaintance with the subject, great accuracy wherever a 
test could be applied, and a remarkable command of language. Yet 
such hearers looked with some anxiety for the promised work, when 
it was known to be forthcoming, fearing that in it eloquence would 
have the better of accuracy, and the desire for effect weaken the 
serious tone needful when the author is his own witness of truth. 
Let me say at once that these fears are shown to be groundless. 
Besides Lane, no writer of our days, or any time, has told us as much 
of the Arabs, or written of them with such good feeling and sound 
taste. The work is a model of what its class should be; the style 
restrained, the narrative clear, telling us all we wish to know of the 
country and people visited, and enough of the author and his feelings 
to enable us to trust ourselves to his guidance in a tract hitherto 
untrodden, and dangerous in more senses than one. 

Mr. Palgrave’s qualifications are those of great natural acuteness 
and versatility, unusual refinement, the best European training, an 
innate sympathy with the Semitic race, and long study of the Arab 
language and character in that part of the East, beyond the peninsula, 
on the whole most favourable for the purpose. Add to these a high 
political and religious aim, and you will understand the object alike 
of book and journey, and rejoice that the author is about to return to 
the borders of Arabia to maintain those sympathies he has aroused 
in the West for the noblest existing nation of the East. 

The object of the journey is not disguised. In the preface 
and throughout the book, it is stated or implied to have been 
twofold : principally, “ the hope of doing something towards the per- 
manent social good of these wide regions; the desire of bringing 
the stagnant waters of Eastern life into contact with the quicken- 
ing stream of European progress ;” secondly, “perhaps a natural 
curiosity to know the yet unknown, and the restlessness of enterprise 
not rare in Englishmen.” With such views it is natural that two 
great subjects are perpetually coming before the author’s mind to 
be presented to the readers, the Arab character, and Mohamma- 
danism or El-Isl4m. He has not unwisely interwoven these chief 
topics with the story of his journeys, which successively introduces 
their different phases. He first makes acquaintance with the true 
Arab of the Desert, or Bedawee ; he next discovers the true Arab of 


(1) Narrative or A YzEAR’s JouRNEY THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA 
(1862—63). By Witt1am Girrorp Patcrave. Macmillan & Co., London. 
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the interior ; then penetrates to the region of the Wahhabees ; and, 
lastly, reaches the maritime population of Oman. Every one of these 
divisions of the Arab race has its religious peculiarities. The 
Bedawee of the north is a sun-worshipper ; the Arabs next reached 
are lax Muslims; the Wahhabees, fanatical reactionists, the main 
hope of the waning system; and the people of Oman, the repre- 
sentatives of the ancient opponents of El-Islam. These divisions I 
follow, attempting also to follow the author’s track, and observe with 
him some lesser matters he saw most worthy of notice on his way. 

Mr. Palgrave approached central Arabia, that inhabitable highland 
which is isolated by a desert belt of varying breadth, from the west. 
He was accompanied only by a native Syrian Christian, more friend 
than servant. His journey began at Gaza, but the Arabian starting- 
point was Ma’an, on the east of the deep valley of the Ghor, which 
extends from the Jordan valley and the Dead Sea to the gulf of El- 
*Akabeh. Thence he plunged fairly into the desert, here, in north- 
western Arabia, as in Egypt, stony; not, as in central Arabia, sandy, 
and made acquaintance with the genuine Bedawee, with camel-riding, 
and the dreaded samoom—our simoom. The Bedawee and his beast 
he regards with unqualified disgust. There is much truth in what he 
says of the ill manners and worse morals of the desert Arab, who, 
though he varies in different tribes, is an unclean, and, alas for 
travellers’ tales! a not very honourable savage, though free from the 
savage vice of cruelty. Mr. Palgrave’s assumed character, that of a 
Syrian Christian, half-merchant, half-physician, put him rather at 
the mercy of his Bedawee conductors, and hence, perhaps, a clearer 
view of their disposition and propensities than is usually gained by 
travellers. Mr. Layard’s glowing account of the Shomer and other 
Bedawees of Mesopotamia is an example of a very different handling 
of the same subject; but in fairness to that vivid painter of Arab 
life, I must remark that Mr. Palgrave speaks of the Shomer Bedawees 
when he reaches their head-quarters in Arabia, whence annually they 
journey to the Mesopotamian pasturages, as the best of their class. 
One point of extreme interest has escaped all former travellers. It 
was very well known that the observances of El-Islam were not 
seriously regarded! by the} Bedawees, and that of its teaching they 
knew next to nothing. Mr. Palgrave supplies us with the key on 
the very first morning after his departure from Ma’an. 


‘‘The sun rose, and then for the first time I witnessed what afterwards be- 
came a daily spectacle, the main act of Bedouin worship in their own land. 
Hardly had the first clear rays struck level across the horizon, than our nomade 
companions, facing the rising disk, began. to recite alternately, but without any 
previous ablution, or even dismounting from their beasts, certain formulas of 
adoration and invocation, nor desisted till the entire orb rose clear above the 
desert edge. Sun-worshippers as they were before the days of Mahomet, they 
still remain such.” (i. p. 8). 
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For some unexplained reason this perilous journey was undertaken 
at the height of summer, and thus the traveller had an opportunity, 
nearly fatal to his enterprise, of witnessing the samoom, which is so 
rare a phenomenon in the Egyptian desert, that it is commonly 
thought to be much exaggerated by describers. 

‘**Tt was about noon, and such a noon as a summer solstice can offer in the 
unclouded Arabian sky over a scorched desert, when abrupt and burning gusts 
of wind began to blow by fits from the south, while the oppressiyeness of the 
air increased every noment, till my companion and myself mutually asked each 
other what this could mean, and what was to be its result. . . . The gusts 
grew hotter and more violent, and it was only by repeated efforts that we could 
urge our beasts forward. The horizon gradually darkened to a deep violet hue, 
and seemed to draw in like a curtain on every side; while at the same time a 
stifling blast, as though from some enormous oven opening right on our path, 
blew steadily under the gloom; our camels, too, began, in spite of all we could 
do, to turn round and round, and bend their knees, preparing to lie down. The 
samoom was fairly upon us.” 

The travellers succeeded in reaching a tent, in which they threw 
themselves prostrate, their heads wrapped in their cloaks. 

‘* We remained thus for about ten minutes, during which a still heat, like 
that of red-hot iron, slowly passing over us, was alone to be felt. Then the tent 
walls began again to flap in the returning gusts, and announced that the worst 
of the samoom had gone by. We got up, half dead with exhaustion, and 
unmuffled our faces. My comrades appeared more like corpses than living 
men, and so, I suppose, did I. However I could not forbear, in spite of warn- 
ings, to step out and look at the camels; they were still lying flat, as though 
they had been shot. The air was yet darkish, but before long it brightened up 
to its usual dazzling clearness. During the whole time that the samoom lasted 
the atmosphere was entirely free from sand or dust; so that I hardly know how 
to account for its singular obscurity.” (i. pp. 17—19). 

At length the Jowf was reached, a singular oasis, an outpost of 
the central fertile land, where in a deep valley in the mountains 
Mr. Palgrave found civilized life and a contented, settled population, 
—things which in Syria he had not dreamt could exist in central 
Arabia. To one who had fought his way through the desert in the 
heat of summer, the sight of running streams, of real verdure, of the 
abodes of man, and the hospitality of true Arabs, with the generous 
qualities of the settled population, must have given a new interest 
to the now realized descriptions of their native poets. 

After an arduous journey through the Nefood, or desert, a real 
sandy waste, in which the prospect is varied alone by huge masses of 
sand stretching from north to south, and deep circular hollows, Mr. 
Palgrave reached Telal’s territory proper, and its capital Ha’yel. His 
account of life in that town, and of its politics, is among the most in- 
teresting portions of this remarkable book. Teldl, the very type 
of an Arab chief, hospitable, brave, generous, shrewd, received the 
strangers well, and lodged them at his cost. As the Syrian physician 
practised his art, he was able to learn the history of the kingdom, and — 
to study the character of the sovereign. 
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Jebel Shomer is perhaps the most remarkable kingdom of Arabia. 
Its inhabitants are traditionally said to have been sprung from a union 
of the tribe of Té’ee (most famous among the early Arabs for its 
virtues ) with tribes of Nejd, or the mountain central land now held 
by the Wahhabees. But in any case the main stock must have been 
of the Ishmaelite, or northern and western section of the race, as dis- 
tinguished from the Kahtanite, or southern and eastern. In these 
highlands, whose capital a happy fortune has shut in by a mc ° itain 
circle, around which is spread a trench of desert, the Ishmaelite Arab 
has maintained his individuality, untainted by the inevitable evils of 
a concourse of all the Muslim world at Mekkeh, and the towns of the 
Hij4z; uninfluenced by the asceticism of Nejd, and the levity of the 
volatile people of "Oman. Mr. Palgrave describes a state almost ideal 
in its simple manners, yet so in accordance with the pictures of 
Semitic life, under favourable conditions, in all ages, that no one can 
refuse to see that the picture is in no way over-coloured ; indeed, the 
very beauty lies in the simple and sober tints of the artist. 

Tell Ibn-Rasheed is the second prince of his family, his father 
having received, as a vassal of the Wahhabee monarch of Nejd, the 
sovereignty of Jebel Shomer. By a rare union of good qualities, with 
a wisdom amazing in the ruler of an island, if I may say so, in the 
midst of the Desert, with an honest policy that would adorn many a 
European crowned head, Teldél has extended his dominions and 
strengthened his position, until he has become the Arabian prince on 
whom Europe should look with most interest, if indeed Europe have 
any unselfish care of the welfare of Arabia. Placed in a political 
position of the utmost difficulty, acknowledging on one hand the 
fanatical Wahhabee Sultan, who looks with ill-disguised dislike upon 
a liberality he cannot understand, and, on the other, the waning power 
of Constantinople,—depending upon the influence of heretical Persia, 
whose pilgrims prefer his well-governed territory and toleration to 
the dangers of the Syrian route, and the insults of that through the 
Wahhabee territory,—and more upon the sympathy of the Egyptian 
government, which views the growing power of the Wahhabees with 
natural uneasiness—amidst these conflicting influences, Telél has 
maintained the independence of his Switzerland, and proved to us, 
through his able visitor, what an unassisted Arab can do. To Mr. 
Palgrave the true kindness he showed is the best evidence we can have 
of his moral qualities. So thoroughly did the traveller find he could 
trust him and his prime minister, Zamil, an example of the Arab 
raised from the ranks to the highest place and doing honour to his 
elevation, that he ventured to take them into his confidence as to the 
true character of the visitors and the main object of their journey. 
This confidence was not misplaced. In Tel4l and Zémil, Mr. 
Palgrave found steady friends, who protected him in spite of all the 
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intrigues of the fanatical Wahhabee party, headed by the king’s 
uncle, ’Obeyd, “the Wolf,” a villain who daringly entrusted the 
stranger, whose character and motives he suspected, with a Bel- 
lerophon-letter to ’Abd-Allah, the son and more than viceroy of the 
Wahhabee king, Feysul. To the book we must refer for a full 
account of the ways of Telal, his general audience, sitting in the 
gate;-like King David, the free access to him granted on all occasions 
to hit mbjects, the daily open house and simple meal with the guests, 
his dignified shrewdness, his little allegiance to El-Islam and dislike 
of the Wahhabees, his personal aspect and manners. There, too, the 
reader will find a lively account of the isolated capital and its people, 
of doctoring the Arabs, and more than one portrait to the life. It is 
this part of the work he should most carefully read, for Mr. Palgrave 
writes with keenest sympathies, and in the description of the people 
and their sovereign lays before us his hopes for Arabia, as in 
describing the Wahhabee territory he shows us his fears. Arabic 
scholars will be greatly surprised by Mr. Palgrave’s statement, 
that in Jebel Shomer and the nearer provinces of the Wahhabee 
kingdom, pure Arabic is spoken, as in the days of Mohammad. 
He has been on the spot, and is. himself an Arabic scholar, yet I 
must remark that I do not see my way to reconcile this statement 
with the acknowledgment of Arab lexicography that the classical 
language has ceased to be widely spoken for eleven centuries. Probably 
the question is one of degree, and the untainted Arabs of this region 
may speak a language resembling that in use amongst the learned 
for historical narrative, though not the classical dialect. 

After three months of pleasant stay, Mr. Palgrave left, not without 
forebodings of ill for the Wahhabee territory, the capital of which, 
Riyad, “the Gardens,” a strange name for Central Arabia, lies 
south-east of Ha’yel. To reach it, a circuitous way was followed. 
First, Upper Kaseem, a part of Teldl’s dominions, was traversed 
in a south-easterly direction, and then Lower Kaseem, now the 
westernmost Wahhabee province. At the time of Mr. Palgrave’s 
visit war was raging here between the native chiefs who refused 
absolute submission, and the Wahhabees, who were not content with 
a tributary allegiance. The fanatics triumphed, and now nothing 
lies between them and the coveted holy cities of El Islam, once 
wrested from them by the skill of Ibraheem Pasha. But of this 
presently. I must not forget to notice not the least remarkable dis- 
covery made by our traveller in his journey, as he entered the plain 
of Lower Kaseem, near ’Eyoon. 


‘“‘Hardly had we descended the narrow path where it winds from ledge to 
ledge down to the bottom, when we saw before us several huge stones, like 
enormous boulders, placed endways perpendicularly on the soil, while some of 
them yet upheld similar masses laid transyersely over their summit. They 
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were arranged in a curve, once forming part, it would appear, of a large circle, 
and many other like fragments lay rolled on the ground at a moderate distance; 
the number of those still upright was, to speak by memory, eight or nine. Two, 
at about ten or twelve feet apart one from the other, and resembling huge gate- 
posts, yet bore their horizontal lintel, a long block laid across them; a few 
were deprived of their upper traverse ; the rest supported each its head-piece in 
defiance of time and of the more destructive efforts of man. So nicely balanced 
did one of these cross-bars appear, that in hope it might prove a rocking- 
stone I guided my camel right under it, and then, stretching up my riding- 
stick at arm’s-length, could just manage to touch and push it, but it did not 
stir. Meanwhile the respective heights of camel, rider, and stick, taken 
together, would place the stone in question full fifteen feet from the ground.” 
(p. 251). 


Mr. Palgrave’s companions mentioned two other circles, one near 
by, the other on the not distant frontier of the Hijaz. His remark 
“there is little difference between the stone-wonder of Kaseem and 
that of Somersetshire, except that the one is in Arabia, the other, 
though the more perfect, in England” (p. 252), shows that the inference 
an archeologist draws from his description is not a mistaken one. To 
what a train of thought does it lead! Britain, Gaul, North Africa, 
alike have preserved these strange and tantalizing monuments, and 
now the chain is extended to Arabia, though civilized Egypt is still a 
mysterious break. Mr. Palgrave calls attention to the ancient pre- 
valence of both Sabzean or Cosmic worship and Fetishism in Arabia, 
the one connected with circles if they had anything to do with the 
heavenly bodies, the other with single sacred stones like the black 
stone at Mekkeh, and so perhaps with circles; and he tells us how 
about the eleventh century of our era El-Islam appears to have been 
abandoned by the people of Kaseem for old superstitions, especially 
planet-worship, not to be thoroughly restored until the rise of Wahhabee 
power during the last century. Of this we shall hear more. Others 
will point to the strong indications of Pheenician influence in primitive 
European civilization, and to the probability that the Phenicians 
were really, as Herodotus states and Manetho hints, a people of 
Arabia. But the question is too long: only I must congratulate 
Professor Nilsson on this unexpected confirmation of his theory that 
the stone monuments are really Pheenician. 

No sooner had our traveller entered Wahhabee territory than he 
found himself in a very different position. It needed the utmost care 
to advance amidst the traps set by the wily fanatics; and the good 
feeling of the common people—for as yet the population was not 
Wahhabee—could not be of any value to the suspected strangers. It 
may, indeed, be remarked that when the Wahhabee country proper 
was reached, true Arab politeness and hospitality saved our travellers 
from the many annoyances of which they would naturally have been 
the victims had they been settled residents or the main motive of 
their journey been known. : 
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Some difficulty was experienced in leaving Kaseem and finding an 
entrance to the heart of the Wahhabee territory. The natives of 
the former country did not wish to put themselves in the power of a 
sovereign whom they did not trust, and there were good reasons for 
not seeking a Wahhabee guide. At length the travellers had the 
good fortune to make acquaintance with a Syrian Muslim, settled in 
the Wahhabee dominion, and guide to Persian pilgrims. Aboo-’Eysa 
proved an honest friend, and his picture is well worth study as that 
of a Muslim with all the finer qualities of the Arab and the Syrian, 
and distinguished from both by a moral excellence above his creed, and 
unusual in either of the two races. While in the Wahhabee capital 
Mr. Palgrave judged it necessary to confide to him, as he had before 
to the monarch of Jebel Shomer, his real character. Though Aboo- 
*Eysa was a Muslim, and in the service of the Wahhabee govern- 
ment, from which he would have earned great rewards for breaking 
confidence, he showed himself a worthy repository of this dangerous 
secret. 

Of the journey to Riyad, the Wahhabee capital, I can say little; 
full as its story is of interest, yet more interesting matters are to come. 
One word only on the geography .of the country. Hitherto, from 
the Jowf, Mr. Palgrave had journeyed in a south-easterly direction. 
After reaching Lower Kaseem he turned to the north-east, crossed a 
desert strip, reached the Nejd, the Wahhabee territory proper, and 
journeyed through its rocky passes and over its mountains again in a 
south-easterly course, though more nearly south than before, to Riyad. 
The Nejd is a lofty table-land formed.by the northern and smaller part 
of a great crescent of mountain, Jebel Toweyk, of which the horns point 
towards the western coast. It is a succession of three limestone 
terraces, with, on the highest, occasional outcroppings of granite, in 
height, as well as Mr. Palgrave could guess, varying from one to two 
thousand feet above the plain, and never more than three thousand 
above the level of the sea. The physical character of the country 
explains its history. Like the horse, the Arab is of the finest breed 
in Nejd, purest I do not say, for the peculiar vigour and tenacity 
of the race of Nejd, its fierce fanaticism, yet singular self-restraint, 
so remarkably seen in the courtesy shown to suspected strangers, mark 
a double origin. There can be little doubt that the people of Nejd 
owe their characteristics to the union of the lively and enterprising 
Kahtanite with the impulsive Ishmaelite, no less than to the mountains 
which have maintained their high physical qualities, and with the 
surrounding deserts rendered their independence more natural than 
their subjugation. 

Once in the Wahhabee territory, Mr. Palgrave found a different 
political condition to that of the half-subdued province of Kaseem. 
Here the population for the most part readily acquiesced in a state of 
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things which gave them the first place in northern and central 
Arabia, which opened all posts of profit.and honour to men of Nejd, 
and without pressing very heavily upon them in the matter of 
taxation, gave them the advantages of strong government, and an 
entire freedom from Bedawee aggression. It is, indeed, with a 
wonderstruck sense of ignorance that one reads that in his long 
journey from Ha’yel to Riydd, the traveller met with but one 
considerable body of Bedawees, so scanty is the number of the 
desert Arabs, and so thoroughly are they kept down by the 
Wahhabee government. But, in fact, all that is related in this 
marvellous book is new to the reader, as it was to the author. That 
central Arabia should contain several cities of many thousand 
inhabitants, a large and active population, and all the germs of great 
progress, could the country be made accessible to really beneficial 
European influences, all this is more marvellous than any story 
of travel that has been told even in this age of discovery. But I 
must not delay to speak of what is really the great question of the 
work, the character of the Wahhabee sect, its relation to Mohamma- 
danism in general, and the power of the kingdom it has founded. 

The position of the central Arabian highland, its character, both 
easy to defend and unattractive to the spoiler, and the tenacity of 
its population, has always made it fitter to rule than be ruled. In 
the days of Mohammad it maintained a rival prophet, Museylimah, 
to whom the Mekkan gave the surname of the Liar, a man alike 
brave and politic, who wished to combine with his more determined 
rival, and with him to share “the world,” for so he said in his 
famous letter. Mohammad would have no compromise ; but Musey- 
limah held on until the reign of Aboo-Bekr, and was only subdued 
by the famous Khalid in a great battle, which by his death ended 
his pretensions, and forced Nejd to adopt El-Islam. In the troubles 
that began with the reign of ’Alee, Nejd sided with the founders 
of the Shiya’ee sect, and was more or less insubordinate to the 
Umawee and Abbasee Khaleefehs, until it ultimately was severed 
from the Arab empire at the close of the third century of the 
Hijrah by the extraordinary Carmathian revolt. This great out- 
break, really a reaction against El-Islim, among the population of 
the western coast of the Persian Gulf, found ready support in Nejd, 
and the result was a gradual abandonment of the new religion. 
As the Carmathian power waned, the highland fell into a state of 
chronic anarchy, and with the old political, returned the old religious 
state, a worship of genii under spreading trees, and prayers for the 
dead, with an utter forgetfulness of El-Islim. Such, at least, 
Mr. Palgrave’s Wahhabee authorities described the condition of their 
country to have been, when Mohathmad Ibn Abd-el-Wahhab, about a 
hundred years ago, at once founded the sect and kingdom of the 
Wahhabees. It was his claim not to have instituted a new religion, 
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but to have restored El-Islam to its original purity. We already 
know what was his teaching, and Mr. Palgrave has minutely supplied 
such details as were wanting. But it is difficult to decide whether 
with the eye of genius he saw through the outer growth of ages what 
Mohammad had really taught. To this question Mr. Palgrave’s 
answer will be, unhesitatingly, “yes.” Certainly there is a startling 
similarity in the effects of the preaching of the two Mohammads: 
the latter having united the people of Nejd, as the former united those 
of Hijaz and El-Yemen, and by the same bond of fanatical enthusiasm. 
But Mr. Palgrave does not argue from consequences. He boldly 
asserts that the two systems are identical. His picture of El-Islam 
is drawn with the hand of one who knows it well, and has 
reached the ultimate conclusion of all who have lived long in Muslim 
countries. The belief in the unity of God is pushed in Muslim 
teaching to the extreme of denying free will to mankind, and hence 
the religion is a barren fatalism, liberal to the true believer, narrow 
to the heretic and infidel. El-Islam is the ‘enemy of all social 
innocent mirth, of wine, of music, of games, of everything that can 


bring men together for harmless amusement. By the separation of 


the sexes, and the permanent institution of polygamy and concu- 
binage, which, as a part, if not the main part of the joys of the True 
Believer’s paradise, can never be abolished on earth without an 
abandonment of his religion, it has rendered home, chivalry, and all 
true progress impossible. So far I agree with Mr. Palgrave to the 
full. But to suppose that Mohammad, of malice aforethought, framed 
this terrible system ; that he invented a religion of prayers, war, and 
women, excluding all else, with a view to fossilize the Arab nation 
where he left them; that he forbade all amusements and the use 
of wine, because he wished to make his people for ever separate 
from the Christians,—is to imagine a philosopher, not an enthusiast. 
The truth lies between an extreme antipathy to the founder of so 
much evil, natural to a generous and pure-minded man, and the 
ridiculous Islamism of some recent travellers, who would apply the 
crimes of the East as a remedy to the follies of the West. Mohammad 
was too much the creature of circumstances to have been the 
profound plotter Mr. Palgrave would make him. He found his 
people given to the most miserable superstitions, and the most 
inhuman cruelty, in the habit of worshipping stones and trees, 
and killing their female children. He abolished idolatry and 
infanticide, and so far worked a reform. His ascetic tendency,.as far 
as all amusements were concerned, was partly the result of a morbid 
temperament, partly because of the evil teaching of the poets. No 
one can read the remains of ’"Imr El-Keys without joining in the 
feeling that condemned such a thorough reprobate, and seeing at 
what class the bitter sayings against wine and music were levelled. 
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It is a misfortune of religion that it does not admit of experiments. 
Mohammad’s experiment had lasted eleven centuries; and when the 
world seemed in a fair way to be rid of it, was suddenly started afresh 
by the reforming energy of the Wahhabee teachers. Incapable of 
development, it was equally in itself incapable of decay. The Wah- 
habee struck its key-note, and with the same result as its founder. 
He preached the unity of God, and denounced all exercise of free 
will. If resolute men will once believe themselves to be the instru- 
ments of the Divine Will, there is nothing within the limits of possi- 
bility that they cannot achieve, more especially when they have a 
sacred book laying down very precisely their course of action, and 
expecting from them, as the highest excellence, entire acquiescence. 
The old wars with infidels, that is, all non-Wahhabees, immediately 
followed, and with the old success. The dogmatic teaching and 
practice were carefully weeded of all extraneous additions. Reverence 
for saints, holy places, and the like, wearing silk, and smoking 
tobacco, were strictly prohibited. Mohammad, indeed, as we know, 
was not fortunate enough to be acquainted with the Indian weed, 
which might have softened the asperity of many a chapter of the 
Kur-an ; but analogy suggested a prohibition which was very con- 
venient, as separating the Wahhabees from the rest of their fellow- 
countrymen and fellow-Muslims. 

Mr. Palgrave rightly objects to the comparison of Wahhabeeism 
with Protestantism. It was not a development, but a repudiation of 
ail that had been attempted in the direction of development. It has 
its resemblances to Puritanism, and, indeed, to all phases of religion 
in which predestination overbalances free will, and the most austere 
practice is made obligatory on all within its pale or under its power. 

But enough on this curious subject. Mohammad Ibn ’Abd-el- 
Wahhab was the real founder of the Wahhabee kingdom. He threw 
himself on the protection of Sa’ood, the local prince of Derey’eeyah, 
in Nejd, and soon became his counsellor in temporal as in religious 
matters. After a reign of fifty years, Sa’ood died sovereign of Nejd, 
and even a wider territory, and the ruler of a strict Wahhabee 
population. His second son, ’Abd-Allah, after invading Persia, 
and storming the sacred Shiya’ee town, Meshed Huseyn, had little 
difficulty in accomplishing the great object of his house, the conquest 
of Mekkeh and El-Medeeneh. Here he introduced the strict obser- 
vance of the Wahhabee system, and in the centre of El-Isl4m restored 
the religion to its ancient purity. But his overbearing conduct to 
foreign pilgrims, and his general unwise intolerance, proved too much 
even for the patience of Turkey, and Mohammad ’Alee, the Pasha 
of Egypt, received the Sultan’s orders to recover the sacred cities. 
The history of the Wahhabee war is well known to all who are 
interested in the East; but in the account of that last campaign, 
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in which Ibraheem Pasha, the son and able general of Mohammad 
’Alee, finally overthrew ’Abd-Allah, and destroyed his capital, Ed- 
Derey’eeyah, of which the ruins still remain to attest this great 
calamity, Mr. Palgrave’s statement is very unlike that I heard at 
Cairo. There it was held that Ibraheem Pasha, a man of more 
ability than scruples, had treated the Arabs with extreme severity; 
and, in particular, after habitual breaches of confidence, had ac- 
cepted the submission of ’Abd-Allah on promise of safety, in viola- 
tion of which the unfortunate prince was paraded and executed at 
Constantinople. Mr. Palgrave, on Wahhabee authority, speaks with 
great respect of the moderation of the Pasha, and distinctly asserts 
that ’Abd-Allah was captured, and, though well treated, received no 
promise of safety. It is not a little curious that sympathy for the 
Wahhabees in Cairo should have distorted the history of these events, 
for no one can doubt the Wahhabee version of the affair to be the true 
one, especially as it is consistent in its details with the characters of 
Tbraheem and his Arab adversary. 

After a period of Egyptian rule, and no little native anarchy, 
Feysul, the grandson of ’Abd-Allah, succeeded in firmly establishing 
himself. At the time of Mr. Palgraye’s visit he was infirm and blind, 
and the chief power was in the hands of his elder son, ’Abd-Allah, a 
warlike, ambitious, and unscrupulous man, who is likely, if family 
feuds do not rid the world of him, to repeat the history of the earlier 
’Abd-Allah, perhaps without encountering his discomfiture. Family 
feuds are his great danger. The Porte is weaker than ever, and the 
Sultan, ’Abd-el-Azeez, is known to favour the Wahhabee party. 
Egypt, in the hands of the cautious and calculating Viceroy, Isméeel, 
is not likely to engage in a doubtful enterprise for the benefit of 
another power. The danger is nearer home. There is a party of 
progress even in the Wahhabee capital, Riyad, and the younger 
brother of ’Abd-Allah, Sa’ood, is its leader. The prime minister, 
Mahboob, called the son of the treasurer and a Georgian slave, but 
rumoured to be a half-brother of the princes, is also the determined 
enemy of ’Abd-Allah. In the civil war that must follow the death of 
Feysul, the Wahhabee aggression may have a temporary check, but 
in time it may become one of the most troublesome elements in Eastern 
diplomacy. There is a Wahhdbee party at Delhi, and the Indian 
mutiny was not without a connection with Arabia. No wonder that 
Mr. Palgrave looks with anxiety at the recent successes of the 
Wahhabees, and their probable occupation of Mekkeh and El- 
Medeeneh. 

Before noticing the incidents of the traveller’s stay at Riyad, it 
may be well to call attention to his statistical information as to the 
Wahhabee kingdom and that of Jebel Shomer, not only geographi- 
cally curious, but also of no small political interest, as showing the com- 
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parative strength of the only dangerous rival of the kingdom of Nejd. 
The Nejdee provinces contain 316 towns or villages, with 1,219,000 
inhabitants, furnishing a military force of 47,300 men, to which must 
be added 76,500 Bedawees, with a contingent of 8,000 fighting men. 
The kingdom of Jebel Shomer counts 86 towns or villages, with 
274,000 inhabitants, and a military muster of 14,000 men; but the 
Bedawee element is stronger, 166,000, and a contingent of 16,000. 
Now it is important to remark that in the Wahhabee force, the pro- 
vince of Kaseem is reckoned to supply 11,000 warriors, and that of 
Hasa, 7,000, both being disaffected, and that the Bedawees are very 
doubtful allies of Nejd. No less than 26,000 men may thus be 
deducted from the solid Wahhabee force, while Telal’s people are 
united, and his Bedawee subjects well affected to him. The two states 
are therefore not unequally balanced, especially when it is considered 
that the bulk of the Wahhabee army could not be safely spared for 
an invasion of Jebel Shomer, and that the narrow limits of the latter 
kingdom would render it possible to concentrate nearly its whole 
available force for its defence. 

During the stay at Riyad, Mr. Palgrave had ample opportunities of 
studying the Wahhabees in their own country, and the result is a 
picture of narrow fanaticism almost without a parallel. It is perhaps 
enough to say that any but subdued laughter is not heard in that 
unhappy city, and that children are not seen to play in the streets. 
For fuller details the reader must go to Mr. Palgrave’s work, where 
he will find a narrative worth careful reading. But it must not be 
supposed that the Wahhdbee character is wholly debased. Notwith- 
standing the miserable narrowness of the system, it contains some- 
what to admire. Here alone, in the East, spells and talismans, lucky 
and unlucky days, are utterly despised, and all that elaborate reverence 
which the ordinary Muslim feels or affects for everything possibly 
sacred, has no existence. This element of common sense is the bright 
side of the Wahhabee picture, and makes us hope for a moment that 
the many follies of the system may ultimately be abandoned ; but the 
hope is a very faint one, and against conviction. The narrative of the 
stay at Riyéd shows the true and debasing character of the Wahhabee 
system. ‘There the traveller found the aged monarch a mere tool in 
the hands of the orthodox faction, his power delegated to bands of 
zealots who had the right of inflicting summary punishment on any 
suspected person, and all places shared by blind zeal and shallow 
hypocrisy. It is surprising that the real motive of the travellers was 
not suspected, more especially as they took no pains to conform to 
the rites of the Wahhabees. Perhaps it was due to Mr. Palgrave’s 
character of physician, and to his success even among the fatalists of 
Riyéd, that he was so long tolerated. At length ’Abd-Allah, the great 
support and hope of the extreme orthodox party, resolved, notwith- 
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standing his outward show of piety, to procure poison to rid him of a 
dangerous enemy or rival, and on Mr. Palgrave’s refusal to furnish 
the required dose, a speedy departure from Riy4d became advisable. 

On one matter Mr. Palgrave confirms the general opinion. He had 
an opportunity, in his medical capacity, of seeing the royal stables, 
and his report of the Nejdee horse shows that Arabia still produces 
an unrivalled breed, of which all who have visited the Turkish 
empire have a faint idea from the traces seen in half-bred but still 
beautiful specimens in the hands of Turkish Pashas. 

The third, and perhaps most remarkable section of the Arab race, in 
the belt traversed by Mr. Palgrave, begins in Hasa, and is seen in its 
most characteristic form in Oman. The subject is, however, indepen- 
dent of the main one of the work, the Wahhabee kingdom and sect, 
and I shall not do more than trace its outline. I have already spoken 
of the great Carmathian revolt. It had its head-quarters in Hasa, but 
in Oman it has left its most permanent traces. It will be new even 
to Orientalists to learn that the inhabitants of "Oman are in general, 
so far as Wahhabee influence has left them independent, schismatics, 
directly opposed not only to the strict sect of Nejd, but to El-Islam 
in any form, though they are careful to maintain with strangers the 
character of orthodox Muslims. This last circumstance easily accounts 
for the prevailing ignorance on this subject, which could only be 
unravelled by one combining Mr. Palgrave’s knowledge of the 
language and the nations of Arabia. Were the Sultan of Oman a 
man of any force of character, his position as leader of the opposition 
to E]-Islam would, in the present threatening aspect of the Wahhabee 
party, give him an important part to play. Unfortunately his freedom 
from the obligations of the Kur-dn has not freed him from its relax- 
ations, and, a veritable Eastern Sybarite, Thoweynee makes no figure 
in the politics of Arabia. More the. pity. His large revenues, sea- 
board, and English alliance, would serve him no less than an anti- 
Muslim population; yet he does not even attempt to expel a Wahhabee 
garrison from a town in the heart of his dominions, or a disloyal 
subject, of Wahhabee sympathies, from a virtually viceregal power. 
It is not only Islam that makes an Arab monarch usually either a 
lover of war or of pleasure. 

Here reluctantly I bid farewell to Mr. Palgrave for the present. 
He must himself tell the reader the incidents of the latter part of his 
travels, and how much of the fruit of his dangerous journey was 
lost by shipwreck at the very close. In whatever new enterprise he 
may attempt from his head-quarters at Baghdad, all the lovers of the 
East will heartily wish him God-speed. He has not only written one 
of the best books on the Arabs, and the best book on Arabia, but he 
has done so in a manner that must command the respect, no less than 
the admiration, of his fellow-countrymen. 

ReGinatp Sruart Poo xe. 








LIFE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


SEVENTEEN years ago, San Francisco, the commercial depdét of Cali- 
fornia, was but a poor quict hamlet, containing a few hundred inha- 
bitants,—the “waifs and strays” of all nationalities. Had any 
clairvoyante risen up among the settlers of that day and predicted 
that the dawn of so brilliant a future was near, he would probably 
have been put under treatment suitable to one whose sanity was 
questionable, and the interesting art professed by him would have been 
consigned to the limbo of unbelievable absurdities. None of the 
early pioneers doubted that in the course of events the wave of civilised 
population, whose watchword, from the earliest human migration, 
has been “ Westward Ilo!” must eventually roll across the vast 
American continent till it should break upon the shores of the Pacific 
and rebound over the fertile valleys watered by the Sacramento, the 
San Joaquin, and the Guadalupe. But these good-natured souls, 
unruffled by care, living a dreamy sort of life, having few artificial 
wants, and luxuriating amidst spontaneous plenty, dropped into 
their lap by a bountiful soil and climate, were accustomed to think 
of “the good time coming” as a heritage to be enjoyed by their 
grandchildren. As for the precious metals, these were supposed to 
have a possible existence in the State, but were so remote from the 
catalogue of certainties as to be only fit objects of search for vision- 
aries. Agriculture was looked upon as the real source of local 
wealth, and the term ‘Golden Gate,”’—still applied to the strait 
which forms the mid-entrance to the noble Bay of San Francisco,— 
was descriptive of this passage, not as leading to the literal gold 
regions,—these being as yet undiscovered,—but as furnishing an out- 
let for the crops gathered from the rich, extensive, and productive 
country that sloped down to the beach in every direction. At length, 
however, the discovery of “Pactolian”’ streams in California was 
followed by results almost equalling those fabled wonders wrought 
by the manipulation of Aladdin’s lamp, and the “Sleepy Hollow,” 
then known as Yerba Buena, was suddenly transformed from the 
rude and unpretending aspect of a village into the dimensions of 
that splendid city which now rejoices in the name of San Francisco. 

The latter designation was adopted from a Roman Catholic mission 
to the natives, which had been established in the vicinity and de- 
dicated to St. Francis. Wherever the traveller bends his step,—in 
the wilds of the interior, or along the coast,—the priest is to be found 
far in advance of the immigrant, toiling with self-denying zeal for 
the conversion of the savage, and paving the way for the advent of 
civilisation. A thrilling chapter might be written about the patri- 
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archal habits, religious discipline, pastoral wealth, and ultimate 
troubles of the good padres in this part of the world. But this 
pleasure the reader must forego here as irrelevant. 

The first house of any kind built upon the present site of the city 
was erected by the harbour-master in 1835. It was simply a large 
tent, supported on four red-wood posts and covered with a ship’s fore- 
sail, In May, 1836, Mr. Jacob Primer Leese, with that marvellous 
Yankee instinct for determining the best conceivable locations for 
new towns, foresaw that if ever a central enfrepdt should spring up 
on the shores of California, it must be in the bay of San Francisco, 
and if anywhere in that indentation of seventy miles in length, 
it must be in the cove of Yerba Buena. Accordingly, after pro- 
tracted efforts to obtain permission from the A/ca/de or District 
Governor under the Mexican Government to select a plot of land, he 
succeeded, on the 2nd of July in that year, in landing his building 
materials, and ran up his “shanty” close to the tent of Captain 
Richardson, the first inhabitant above-mentioned. The indefatigable 
Leese, ambitious to welcome the sun of “the glorious fourth” in a 
completed dwelling, carried his point, for at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing of that day of American festivity a finishing stroke was given 
to the building with the hammer which, driving home the final nail, 
constituted it habitable. It will be unnecessary to inform the reader 
that this erection was a frame one, but from its length, which was 
sixty feet, and its breadth, which was twenty-five feet, it was, in 
those days, considered grand. 

The two worthy primitive citizens, drinking inspiration from the 
hallowed associations of “ Independence Day,” and stirred by some 
undefinable conviction that they sustained the relation of fathers to 
the future city which was destined to spring up near the spot where 
they stood, were determined to treat the ceremony of Mr. Leese’s 
house-warming as an event of no ordinary interest. The baby-town was 
to receive its first airing, and must put on its best for the occasion. 
From an American barque, commanded by Mr. Leese’s partner, and 
a Mexican brig lying off in the harbour, the coloured bunting was 
supplied for the decoration of the New Hall. The “ stars and stripes,”’ 
which then floated for the first time in this bay, waved over Mr. 
Leese’s house in amicable proximity to the flag of Mexico. The 
taste of Captain Hinckley, the commander of the barque referred 
to, for sweet sounds appears to have been so great that he always 
sailed with a band of music in his train. The gay company was con- 
sequently provided with an orchestra never before equalled in Cali- 
fornia. It consisted of a clarionet, flute, violin, drum, fife, and 
bugle, beside two six-pounders to form the bass and give effect to 
any toast of unusual importance that might be proposed. The feast 
was prepared, and the minstrels were in their places. About three 
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o’clock in the afternoon of the fourth, the guests, sixty in number, 
invited from different parts of the surrounding country, assembled. 
The first toast given was the “ Union of the Mexican and American 
flags,’—the company little thinking that Brother Jonathan was so 
soon to have absolute sway in the country. Honours were next paid, 
in due form, to the memory of Washington and the various institu- 
tions of the United States. The mirth of “the city fathers” at this 
inaugural banquet was kept up with considerable vigour, for it was 
remarked by one who was present, “Our fourth ended on the even- 
ing of the fifth.” So novel was this hilarious demonstration in the 
eyes of the wandering Mexicans that it prompted the exclamation, 
“Que buenos son los Americanos,’—“ What capital fellows these 
Americans are!” 

During the early years of Yerba Buena, little occurred in the 
village worthy of notice. Even as late as 1844 the place contained 
only about a dozen houses, and its permanent population did not 
exceed fifty persons. The first great impulse given to its growth 
was derived from the Mexican war in 1846, which terminated in 
the cession of California to the United States, When the inhabitants 
of any new locality in the “ Far West” are sufficiently numerous to 
support a tavern and a printing-office, their collection of “shanties ”’ 
is at once honoured with the designation of a town. In January, 
1847, therefore, when the number of settlers had increased to three 
hundred,'San Francisco (for it now received that name by official 
ordinance) claimed elevation to this distinction, the first newspaper 
having then made its appearance, and an unique production it was. 
The publisher of the Californian Star was a Mormon. The tiny 
sheet consisted of four pages, in size about 15 inches by 12, and 
was issued every Saturday. A passage in the prospectus shows the 
proprietor not to have been a martyr to his faith :—the paper “ will 
eschew with the greatest caution everything that tends to the propa- 
gation of sectarian dogmas.” But this pioneer journal was ushered 
into life under more auspicious circumstances than the Californian, 
a paper that saw the light about the same period in the contiguous 
settlement of Monterey. The publishers of the latter sheet com- 
menced operating with type picked up in a Mexican Catholic cloister, 
and the Spanish language having no w’s in it, two v’s had to be 
substituted till type for the former of these letters could be brought 
from the Sandwich Islands. The early numbers were printed, from 
necessity, on paper used for wrapping cigars. 

In this year also, the town was surveyed, divided into building 
allotments, and put up for sale. Payment was to be made by 
instalments extending over eighteen months. £10 or £20 for 
a lot 45 feet by 140 fect was at this time considered a high price, 
A little while previously, a friend of mine, who owned the greater part 
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of the land on which that leading thoroughfare, California Street, now 
stands, gave it away, assigning to me as his reason that he “ didn’t 
believe in sand-hills.”” This property, the value of which this gentle- 
man judged solely by the quality of the soil, could not now be bought 
under millions of pounds. 

As a new generation has sprung up in England since the story 
of the discovery of gold in California was first told to the world, it 
may not be inappropriate to relate here an event which contributed 
so marvellously to the progress of San Francisco. General Sutter, 
one of the earliest, most enterprising, and daring pioneers of the 
State, received, under a Mexican grant, possession of a large tract 
of country surrounding the junction of the Sacramento and American 
rivers, which he called New Helvetia. Here he erected an adobé 
residence, still known as “ Sutter’s Fort,’’ which I had the satisfac- 
tion of visiting a few years ago. The wild adventures of the 
General—which he is still fond of describing for the amusement 
of his friends—would form an exciting narrative. But the chief 
circumstance associated with which his name will descend to 
posterity is the accidental discovery that has quickened the develop- 
ment of California far beyond what centuries could have effected 
without the assistance thus rendered. In the winter of ’47— 
°48 he contracted with one James Marshall to erect a saw-mill on 
the south fork of the American river. Marshall having one day 
allowed the whole volume of water to run through the “ tail- 
race”’ of the mill, for the purpose of making some alterations in it, 
observed, when passing along the banks of the stream the following 
morning, glistening particles among the sand and gravel that had 
been carried off by the force of the increased body of water. At 
first. he paid no particular attention to them, but seeing one speck 
brighter and larger than the rest, he was induced to examine it, and 
found it to be a scale of gold. Collecting a few specimens, he hurried 
off to Sutter, and indulged in so excited a strain of remark about the 
fabulous wealth supposed to exist within their reach that the General 
thought him demented, and looked to his rifle for protection. But 
when Marshall produced the gold, the incredulity of Sutter was 
displaced by what, in mining phrase, is called “the yellow fever.” 
They determined to keep the discovery a secret, but their frequent 
examination of the river awakened curiosity in their neighbours, and 
the auri sacra fames spread like an uncontrollable epidemic throughout 
the world, attracting within the charmed circle, by tens of thousands, 
the representatives of every race and nation under heaven. The intel- 
ligence of what had occurred at the saw-mill set the citizens of San 
Francisco by the ears, and threatened the depopulation of the town. 
Day after day the bay was covered with barges, filled with passengers 
and goods bound up the Sacramento. Master and man went together ; 
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every branch of local industry came to a stand-still; the city news- 
paper expired, the editor taking leave of his readers in these pensive 
words :—‘“ My paper cannot be printed by magic; the labour of 
mechanism is as essential to its existence as to all other skilled 
employments, and as everybody is deserting me, paper and press 
must stop together.” Warrants were issued for the apprehension of 
deserters from the army and the navy, who had escaped to the 
“diggings.” Every common occupation was given up for the chance 
of earning from £1 to £130 per day. If a man with the simple aid 
of pick and pan did not readily gather gold dust to the value of £6 
or £8 per day, he at once moved off to some other locality supposed 
to be richer. One piece of pure gold was found of thirteen pounds 
weight. The implement usually employed at the outset for picking 
gold from rocky crevices was a butcher’s knife, and as every article 
is valuable in proportion to the demand for it, butchers’ knives 
suddenly rose to £4, and even £6 a-piece. One man dug out £2,400 
in six days. 

At first the rise in the price of provisions was deemed moderate : 
400 per cent. on flour, and 500 per cent. on beef, other things being 
in proportion. But the time soon came when egg’ were sold at four, 
eight, and even twelve shillings each ; and wretched tea, coffee, and 
sugar at 16s. per pound ; £8 was once paid for a dose of laudanum, 
consisting of a single drop; and for a pill, without advice, £2, and 
with it, from £6 to £20 was charged. Spirits cost from £2 to £8 per 
quart. These fancy prices might be detailed indefinitely, but to 
avoid being suspected of romancing by the sober reader, I leave the 
rest to be supplied by his imagination. 

For six months after the gold-seeking excitement had taken hold 
of the community, San Francisco was desolate and comparatively 
uninhabited. Many ships laden with valuable cargoes arrived, but 
the seamen deserted, and the goods lay long piled up on the wharves 
for want of hands to remove them, and, from the same cause, the ships 
themselves rotted at their moorings. The merchants who remained 
were consequently in an incessant whirl of feverish anxiety. No reason- 
able wages could tempt the commonest labourer back to his former 
employment. The man who used to think himself well paid with 
4s. per day, now deemed it an affront to be offered £2. Immigration 
at length poured into the state like a torrent, and labour, though 
still expensive, became more plentiful. But no preparation had been 
made for the multitudes with which the new territory was being 
inundated. Building allotments had to be surveyed, streets graded, 
hollows filled up, sandhills levelled, lagoons drained, wharves extem- 
porised, warehouses and dwellings erected. Before these various and 
urgent arrangements could be completed, the arid waste for a wide 
distance around the town in every direction was teeming with tents 
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covered with canvas, blanket, and bough. The bay was alive with 
shipping of every sort. The streets, still in the rough, were at one 
time beclouded with moving heaps of dry sand, driven about by the 
wind, and at another full of miry abysses, often absorbing into their 
treacherous depths man and brute together. Into these primitive 
thoroughfares was shot rubbish of all descriptions, and it was not 
uncommon for the pedestrian, after dark, stumbling over uneven 
pavements, and walking through continuous quagmires, to tread on 
loathsome, bloated, squeaking rats, which abounded in such numbers 
that entire sacks of flour and barrels of bread were destroyed by 
them in a single night. Still the streets were covered with adven- 
turers from every corner of the globe, not excepting the turbaned 
disciple of Mahomet, the pig-tailed Celestial, the flat-faced Malay, 
the Indian half-cast, and the tawny African ; and this heterogeneous 
multitude were engaged from morning till night buying and selling 
things possible and impossible. Gambling saloons, too, like fairy 
palaces, suddenly started up in all directions; and, as if intoxicating 
drinks from their well-replenished bars were insufficient to incite to 
games of hazard, music loud, if not sweet, was also brought into 
requisition for this purpose. The walls were hung with voluptuous 
pictures; the cards were dealt, the wheels turned, and the dice 
thrown by lewd women, skilled in arts fitted to allure and ruin 
willing victims. In some of these places refreshments were supplied 
gratuitously, with the exception of champagne, on which a price was 
put that amply guaranteed the host against loss in his exercise of 
hospitality. From £200 to £1,000 was often deposited on a single 
stake, and as much as £4,000 was laid one evening upon a faro table. 
At the gambling board representatives of every trade and profession 
made their appearance, and in the obscene dance the Puritan forgot 
his catechism, and the churchwarden the canons of propriety. In 
these vicious circles, where the passions of men were stirred to frenzy, 
the use of the pistol and the bowie knife was called forth by the 
slightest provocation, and in shooting and stabbing affrays the inno- 
cent were sometimes involved with the guilty. 

The accommodation afforded by the first lodging-houses was of the 
rudest character. The beds consisted of planks nailed to the weather- 
boards, and arranged in tiers of two deep extending round the room. 
The very floors of such establishments supported portions of wearied 
humanity huddled together. A worthy Presbyterian minister, known 
to me, arriving at this chaotic period, was compelled for many weeks 
to do his cooking, preaching, sleeping and toilet, in a smith’s shop. 

In the dense rush of immigration were included many aban- 
doned desperadoes from the Atlantic States, Australia, and the shores 
of America south of California. These refugees from justice and 
disgrace, assuming the sobriquet of “the Hounds,” formed themselves 
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into an association for the ostensible object of rendering mutual 
assistance in sickness and defence against violence; but they were 
virtually a gang of robbers. The members of this dangerous frater- 
nity conformed to a sort of military discipline, and under acknow- 
ledged leaders occasionally paraded the streets armed with bludgeons 
and revolvers, having flags displayed and fife and drum playing. 
But it was in the dead of night that the outrages of these ruffians 
were chiefly perpetrated, and the absence of lights in the unformed 
streets, and of any organised police force, favoured their designs. 
The “ Hounds” would then sally forth upon the tents and houses, 
robbing and even murdering the unoffending citizens. It was a 
favourite sport with them to force their way, in the day-time, into 
hotels and taverns, and demand food and liquor. On being served, it 
was their custom recklessly to destroy the furniture nearest at hand, 
and depart as audaciously as they entered, without deigning to pay 
the bill they had run up, or the damage they had wantonly com- 
mitted. Finding that the name they had adopted could no longer 
avail to shield them from public opprobrium, they henceforth called 
themselves “ Regulators,” and under this designation professcd to be 
guardians of the community against the alleged encroachments of 
Spanish foreigners. At the sound of the signal drum and the com- 
mand of their lieutenant, they continued their marauding expedi- 
tions, unprovoked, yet accompanied with every sort of atrocity and 
bloodshed. The indignation of respectable citizens under these 
outrages could no longer be repressed, and several hundreds of the 
latter class banded themselves together as special constables, armed 
themselves with muskets, and in spite of repeated attempts at open 
resistance by the “‘ Hounds,” about twenty of the latter were captured, 
examined, and committed to a ship prison in the harbour, the only 
safe place of confinement for criminals then in existence. 

The increase of crime rendered the duties of the alcalde too 
numerous for one magistrate to overtake. Accordingly the governor 
was memorialised to open a new court of civil jurisdiction; and 
though the gentleman who was appointed judge made no pretensions 
to legal learning, he administered justice in such a manner as to 
become a terror to evil-doers and a foe to windy legal speeches. Judge 
Almond held his court in an old school-house, and the off-handed way 
in which his honour despatched judicial business was a source of 
amusement to some and of mortification to not afew others. The new 
court was a popular rendezvous for “men about town,” who enjoyed 
a laugh at the expense of some pompous attorney toward whose oratory 
and learning the judge presented an attitude of supreme contempt. 
Being a man of natural sagacity and quick discernment, he was usually 
able to see through a case at a glance, and his mind once made up 


could with difficulty be altered. A certain case was tried in Almond’s 
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court in which a doctor sued a ship-captain for medical attendance. 
The judge was seated on an old rickety chair,—his feet perched above 
the level of his head upon a small mantel-piece over the fire-place, 
which contained only a few damp sticks that obstinately refused to 
kindle. While the “learned counsel” presented the case, the judge 
was occupied in applying his pen-knife to his corns or his nails,—at 
the same time listening to the statement made with marked, if not 
very respectful attention. When the first witness was called he 
directed him, without changing his inelegant posture, to tell all he 
knew about the matter in as few words as possible. The lawyers were 
ordered not to interrupt him with questions. This witness having 
concluded, the counsel called another, but his honour informed him 
that it would be unnecessary to pursue the inquiry further, after the 
plain, straightforward evidence that had been given. ‘The court,” 
said Almond, “ understands the merits of the case, and its mind is 
made up.” “ But,” replied the lawyer, ambitious to exhibit his talents, 
“you will at least hear us speak to the points of law.” “That,” 
rejoined the judge, “would be a great waste of time, which is very 
precious. I award the plaintiff one hundred and fifty dollars. My. 
Clerk, what is the next case?” Thus, in a few minutes, a case was 
equitably disposed of which, in a more formal court, would have occu- 
pied days. Onanother occasion, after a case had been decided in the 
laconic style of Almond, the defeated lawyer, wincing under the 
abrupt check given to his forensic ambition, and determined not to 
miss altogether the opportunity of impressing the audience with the 
extent of his legal attainments, commenced reading aloud from a law- 
book he held in his hand. His honour reminded him that as judg- 
ment had been rendered, all further remarks were superfluous. “I 
am aware of that,’ said the persistent counsel, bent on avenging his 
wounded pride by a sarcastic fling at the judge, “but I thought I 
would simply read a passage or two to convince you what an old fool 
Blackstone was.” 

San Francisco may be said to have passed through purgatory, for 
six times in as many years was the city burnt to the ground. Most 
appropriately has the phoenix been engraven on the corporation seal. 
To portray adequately the ravages of the devouring element on these 
occasions would baffle the most graphic pen. As these fires were 
usually the work of professional incendiaries, from whose unsparing 
devastation hardly a single town in the state of California has escaped, 
these monsters of crime chose for depredations nights when the wind 
was high ; so that the destruction of the place, involving property to 
the value of millions of dollars, was accomplished in an hour or two. 
Several friends of mine, who had amassed fortunes, with most of the 
other inhabitants, were thus spoiled of their all except the clothes in 
which they stood. In some instances, those who had brick stores 
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with iron doors and shutters, enclosed themselves within these build- 
ings for protection. But when the flames had surrounded the 
premises, and they attempted exit, they found to their horror that the 
metal fastenings had so swollen with the heat that escape was im- 
possible, and they perished. The progress of the conflagration was 
sometimes arrested, in certain directions, by the volunteer “ Hook 
and Ladder Companies” blowing up houses at the end of a street 
with gunpowder before the flames could reach them and be wafted 
to the block of buildings opposite. But scarcely were the ashes cold 
when by the indomitable energy of the sufferers preparations were 
made for the erection of new houses on the old sites, and in a few days 
the place was restored. 

The enormities perpetrated by “Sydney Ducks,” adias “ ticket-of- 
leave men” from New South Wales, and other rascals from the 
Atlantic states and Europe, were of such frequent occurrence, and the 
law for the most part so defectively administered by the constituted 
authorities, that respectable citizens felt compelled to supersede the 
action of the courts, and extemporise tribunals for themselves. They 
believed that self-preservation was “the first law of nature ;” and 
that while this principle was at the foundation of the civil code, it 
justified their having recourse to informal measures for the protecticn 
of life and property under circumstances so peculiar. Prisoners 
often eluded merited penalty from the dishonesty of witnesses, the 
corruption of jurors, and the venality of judges. An opportunity was 
not long wanting for testing the value of that extraordinary associa- 
tion known as “The Vigilance Committee.” Let one example of 
« Lynch law,” as administered by that committee, suffice. A notorious 
murderer was seen one evening with a large burden slung across his 
back. An alarm being raised, he was pursued. He got into a boat 
and pulled out into the bay, but before his captors could overtake him 
he was seen to throw his load overboard. On being caught, and the 
article he had dropped into the water drawn up, it proved to be a safe 
he had stolen. The prisoner was taken to the rooms of the “ Vigi- 
lance Committee.” At ten o’clock p.m. a signal bell was rung, at the 
sound of which the members of the committee hastened to the 
appointed place of secret assembly, and were admitted by password. 
Two hours were occupied in examining the case, and all present 
arrived at the same conclusion as to the guilt of the man. At 
midnight the bell of a fire-engine house was tolled while the 
sentence of death was being passed on the wretched culprit. Peace- 
ful citizens were awe-struck at the doleful tones of the bell at so 
unseasonable an hour, and came together in crowds to witness the 
proceeding. The condemned, who protested his innocence to the 
last, was asked if he had anything to say, when he replied, “ No, I 
have nothing to say, only I wish to have a cigar.”’ . This was handed 
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to him, with a little brandy and water. He seemed cool, careless, and 
hopeful of obtaining a reprieve, to the final moment. At one in the 
morning a leading member of the committee ascended a sand-mound 
and addressed the multitude. He asked if the action of those he 
represented met their approval, when there burst forth great shouts 
of “Ay,ay!” mingled with a few voices crying “Vo!” <A clergy- 
man was sent for to prepare the criminal for his doom. About 
two A.M. the committee, who were all armed, emerged from their 
judicial chamber, conducting the prisoner to the place of execution. 
The procession passing a flag-staff on the way, it was suggested by 
some that the man should be hoisted to the top of it. This proposal, 
however, was indignantly rejected, as a desecration of a pole support- 
ing the flag of liberty. At length they came to a building at the 
corner of the plaza, in front of which there was a projecting beam. 
Over this the rope, the opposite end of which was already around the 
neck of the offender, was immediately thrown. Some of the regular 
authorities attempted at this point to interpose, but without success. 
They were respectfully desired to stand back and not to delay pro- 
ceedings. The dense crowd was quiet, only betraying their feelings 
by whispers. The prisoner was yet-more silent, not having uttered a 
word on the march or during the preparations made for his execution. 
While he was still many yards from the building, in front of which 
he was to expiate his crime, a number of persons seized that end of 
the rope which had been cast over the beam, and suddenly dragging 
the unhappy man along the ground, suspended him till he was dead ; 
nor did they let go their hold of the rope for several hours, different 
parties, during this period, relieving each other. It may be accounted 
at least some palliation of the unprecedented course of the Vigilance 
Committee, that capital punishment was only inflicted by them upon 
men who had taken human life, and that the Augean stables were 
swept so clean that San Francisco may now rank as one of the best 
governed cities in the world. 

Between my first and last visit to this great Californian seaport an 
interval of five years had elapsed. Even in 1859, when I first set 
foot in it, the indications of bold and ingenious American enterprise 
I witnessed created in me an impression of astonishment. But after 
a protracted residence amid the rustic scenery and quieter life of 
Vancouver’s Island, I felt in emerging from my hotel into the gay 
streets of San Francisco, like another Rip Van Winkle. Buildings 
formerly in the principal streets, that looked eminently creditable to 
the designer, are now displaced by edifices vast and splendid. Sand- 
hills that a few years since presented an aspect of hopeless desolation, 
are now levelled into spacious streets, and lined with stores, dwellings, 
and public buildings. Mansions embellished with turrets and Corin- 
thian pillars frequently meet the eye. Every conceivable human 
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want is anticipated by the stocks of goods that fill capacious whole- 
sale and retail warehouses. The Russ and Lick hotels are only 
equalled in extent and magnificence by the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New 
York. Churches, representing all religious bodies, rear aloft spires 
and turrets in ambitious rivalry. The supply of schools, public 
libraries, club-houses, benevolent institutions, and places of amuse- 
ment, is fully adequate to the wants of the inhabitants. An air of 
comfort and grandeur pervades the busy crowds that incessantly cross 
one’s path, gentlemen being enveloped in the everlasting glossy black 
of American preference, and ladies attired in Parisian style, regard- 
less of expense. A monetary panic was said to prevail during my stay, 
from over-speculation in copper and silver “ leads,” and, indeed, the 
cartloads of silver bars to be seen passing through the streets offered 
strong temptation to this sort of excitement. But to the vision of a 
stranger this alleged crisis would appear to exist only in public 
imagination, for no sign of it could be traced in the exterior of 
society, which was surprisingly animated. Depression, however, did. 
exist to some extent under the surface, in the experience of hundreds 
“taken in” by bubble companies. But the general prosperity of 
this great emporium is as little: affected by pending adversity as the 
health of a sound physical system is by a scratch on the skin. 

When visiting the State Mint, I was informed that American gold 
and silver coinage had been struck there in ’63 to the value of 
£6,000,000 sterling ; yet £8,000,000 was sent to the Eastern States 
and Europe to pay for articles of consumption required for the supply 
of California and Nevada, now numbering collectively about 700,000 
souls. 

The enormous advance that has taken place in the value of city 
allotments may be judged of by the following example: a gentleman 
known to friends of mine, who in 1860 invested £1,600 in real 
estate, was, the week before my arrival there in June last year, 
offered £16,000 for the same property. 

With the inter-oceanic railway completed from New York to Cali- 
fornia, the projected line of steamers put on between that State and 
China, and the ever-extending application of capital and industry to 
the development of exhaustless local resources, it would be vain to 
assign bounds to the future dimensions of a city which already boasts 
a population of 120,000, brought.together in sixteen years. 


Matrrnew Macrte. 
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Hey, rain, rain, rain! 
It patters down the glass and on the sill, 
And splashes underneath, along the lane— 
Then gives a kind of seream, and lies quite still : 
One likes to hear it, tho’, when one is ill: 
Rain, rain, rain, rain! 
Hey, how it pours and pours! 
Rain, rain, rain, rain !— 
A weary day for poor girls out-o’-doors ! 


il. 


Ah, don’t! that kind of comfort makes me ery, 
And, Parson, since I’m bad, I want to die. 
The roaring of the street, 
The tramp, tramp, tramp, of feet, 
The sobbing 





sobbing of the weary Rain, 

Have gone into the aching of my brain. 

I’m lost and weak, and can no longer bear 

To wander like a shadow here and there— 
As useless as a stone—tired out—and sick ! 
So that they put me down to slumber quick, 

It does not matter where. 

No one will miss me; all will hurry by, 
And never cast a thought on one so low ; 
Fine gentles miss fine ladies when they go, 

But folk care nought for such a thing as I. 


IIl. 


Tis bad, I know, to talk like that—too bad ! 

Joe, tho’ he’s often hard, is strong and true— 

[ Ah, Joe meant well!] and there’s the Baby too !— 
But I’m so tired and sad. 
I’m glad it was a boy, sir, very glad. 
A man can fight along, can say his say, 

Is not look’d down upon, holds up his head, 

And at a push can always earn his bread : 
Men have the best of it, in many-a way. 
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But ah! ’tis hard indeed for girls to keep 
Decent and honest, tramping in the town, 

Their best but bad—made light of—beaten down— 

For ever wearying, wearying, for sleep. 

If they grow hard, go wrong, from bad to badder, 
Why, Parson dear, they’re happier being blind : 
They get no thanks for being good and kind— 

The better that they are, they feel the sadder ! 


IV. 
Nineteen! nineteen ! 
Only nineteen, and yet so old, so old ;— 
I feel like fifty, Parson—I have been 
So wicked, I suppose, and life’s so cold! 
Ah, cruel are the wind and rain and snow, 
And I’ve been out for years among them all : 
I scarce remember being weak and small 
Like Baby there—it was so long ago. 
It does not seem that I was born, but woke 
One day in a dark room 
High up among the smoke, 
And trembled at the roaring of the gloom 
That hung around me [for you could not see 
The people from our window—only stone— 
Deep walls, black pits, and lanes—tho’ drearily 
You heard the deep streets groan | ; 
And I was all alone, and looking out, 
And listening in a dream ; 
And far between the housetops was a gleam 
Of water winding silver-like about. 
That was the River. It look’d cool and deep, 
And as I watch’d, I felt it slipping past, 
As if it smoothly swept along in sleep, 
Gleaming and gliding fast ; 
And so I lean’d upon the sill and hearken’d 
To the strange hum, while all the roofs became 
Cover’d with thin sick flame, 
And with a dusky thrill the River darken’d ; 
Till coldly, coldly, on the roofs there lighten’d 
A pale sad silver light from heaven shed, 
And with a sweep that made me sick and frighten’d 
The yellow Moon roll’d up above my head; __ 
And down below me groan’d the noise and trade, 
And O! I felt alive, and was afraid, 
And cold, and hungry, shrieking out for bread. 
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Vv. 


All that is like a dream! It don’t seem true /— 
Father was dead and mother left, you see, 
To work for little brother Ned and me, 
And up among the roofs we grew and grew ; 
Lock’d in whole days high up, while mother char’d 
In people’s houses ; only now and then 
We slipt away into the streets, and stared 
At the big crowds of women and of men. 
And I was six, but Ned was only three, 
And thin and weak and weary ; and one day, 
While mother was away, 
He put his little head upon my knee, 
And went to sleep, and would not stir a limb, 
But look’d quite strange and old, 
For when I touch’d him, shook him, spoke to him, 
He smiled and grew so cold ; 
Then I was frighten’d and cried out, and none 
Could hear me, and I sat and nursed his head, 
Watching the smoky window while the Sun 
Peep’d in upon his face and made it red ; 
And I began to cry ;—till mother came, 
Knelt down and scream’d, and named the good Gop’s name, 
And told me he was dead. 
Well, when she put his night-gown on, and weeping 
Put him among the rags upon his bed, 
I thought that brother Ned was only sleeping, 
And took his little hand and felt no fear ; 
But, when the place grew grey and cold and drear, 
And the round Moon came creeping, creeping, creeping, 
Over the roofs and put a silver shade 
All round the cold, cold bed where he was laid, 
I sobb’d and was afraid. 


VI. 


Ah, yes, it’s like a dream !—for time pass’d by, 
And I went out into the smoky air, 
Fruit-selling, Parson—trudging wet or dry— 
Winter and summer—weary, cold, and bare ; 
And when old mother laid her down to die, 
And parish buried her, I did not ery, 
And hardly seem’d to care ; 
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I was too hungry and too dull ; beside, 

The roar o’ streets had made me dry as dust— 
It took me all my time, howe’er I tried, 

To keep my limbs alive and earn a crust ; 

I had no time for weeping, 

And when I was not out amid the roar, 

Or standing frozen at the playhouse door, 
Why, I was coil’d upon my straw, and sleeping. 
Ah, pence were hard to gain ! 

Some girls were pretty, too, but I was plain: 
Fine ladies never stopp’d and look’d and smiled, 

And gave me money for my face’s sake. 

That made me hard and angry when a child, 

But now it thrills my heart and makes it ache! 
The pretty ones, poor things, what could they do, 

Fighting and starving in the wicked town, 

But go from bad to badder—down, down, down— 
Being so poor and yet so pretty too ? 

Never could bear the like of that—ah no! 
Better have starved outright than gone so low! 
For often late at night 

A face that I had known when mild and meek 

Pass’d by with fearful smile and painted cheek, 
Gleam’d in the gas, and faded out of sight. 











VIL. 

But I’ve no call to boast. I might have been 
As wicked, Parson dear, in my distress, 

But for your friend—you know the one I mean P— 
The tall pale lady in the mourning dress. 

Though we were cold at first, that wore away— 

She was so mild and young, 
And had so soft a tongue, 

And eyes to sweeten what she loved to say. 

She never seem’d to scorn one, no, not she, 

And (what was best) she seemed as sad as me! 

Not one of those that make a girl feel base, 

And call her names, and talk of her disgrace, 

And frighten one with thoughts of flaming Hell 
And fierce Lorp Gop with black and angry brow, 

But soft and mild, and sensible as well, 
And O I loved her, and I love her now. 

She did me good for many and many a day— 
More good than pence could ever do, I swear, 
For she was poor, with little pence to spare— 
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Learn’d me to read and quit low words—and pray. 
And, Parson, tho’ I never understood 
How such a life as mine was meant for good, 
And could not understand 
How one she said was wicked, ever could 
Go to your better land 
Among a troop so grand, 
I liked to hear her talk of such a place, 
And thought of all the angels she was best, 
Because her soft voice soothed me, and her face 
Made my words gentle, put my heart at rest. 


VIL. 


Ah! sir, ’twas very lonesome. Night and day, 
Save when the sweet Miss came, I was alone ; 
Moved on and hunted thro’ the streets of stone, 

And evy’n in dreams afraid to rest or stay. 

Then, other girls had lads to work and strive for, 
I envied them, and did not know ’twas wrong, 
And often, very often, used to long 

For some one I could like and keep alive for. 

Marry? Not they! 

They can’t afford to be so good, you know ; 

But many of them, tho’ they step astray 
Indeed don’t mean to sin so much, or go 

Against what’s decent. Only ’tis their way. 

And many might do worse than that, may be, 

If they had ne’er a one to fill a thought— 

It sounds half wicked, but poor girls like me 

Must sin a little, to be good in aught. 


TX. 


So I was glad when I began to see 
That costermongering Joe had fancied me ; 
And when, one night, he took me to the play 

Over on Surrey side, and offer’d fair, 

That we should take a little room and share 
Our earnings, why, I could not answer “ nay!” 
And that’s a year.ago; and tho’ I’m bad, 

I’ve been as true to Joe as girl could be ; 

I don’t complain a bit of Joe, dear lad, 
Joe never, never meant but well; and we 
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Have had as fresh and fair a time, I think, 
As one could hope, since we are both so low: 
Joe likes me, never gave me push or blow, 
When sober: only, he was wild in drink. 
But then, we don’t mind beating when a man 
Is angry, if he likes us and keeps straight, 
Works for his bread and does the best he can ;— 
*Tis being left and slighted that. we hate. 


Xx. 
And so the Baby’s come, and I shall die! 
And tho’ ’tis hard to leave poor Baby here, 
Where folk will think him bad, and all’s so drear, 
The great Lorp Gop knows better far than I. 
Ah, don’t !—’tis kindly, but it pains me so! 
You say I’m wicked, and I want to go! 
‘“‘Gon’s kingdom,” Parson, dear? Ah nay, ah nay! 
That must be like the country—which I fear : 
T saw the country once, one summer day, 
And I would rather die in London here. 





XI. 


For I was sick of hunger, cold, and strife, 

And took a sudden fancy in my head 

To try the country, and to earn my bread 
Out among fields, where, I had heard, one’s life 
Was easier and brighter. So, that day, 

I took my basket up and stole away, 
Early at morning. As I went along, 

Trembling and loath to leave the busy place, 
I felt that I was doing something wrong, 

And fear’d to look policemen in the face. 
And all was dim : the streets were grey and wet 

After a rainy night: and all was still ; 

I held my shawl around me with a chill, 
And dropt my eyes from every face I met ; 
Until the streets began to fade, the road 

Grew fresh and clean and wide, 

Fine houses where the gentlefolk abode, 

And gardens full of flowers, on every side : 
That made me walk the quicker—on, on, on— 

As if I were asleep with half-shut eyes, 

And all at once I saw to my surprise 
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The houses of the gentlefolk were gone, 
And I was standing still, 
Shading my face, upon a high green hill, 
And the bright sun was blazing, 
And all the blue above me seem’d to melt 
To burning flashing gold, while I was gazing 
On the great smoky cloud where I had dwelt. 


XII. 

Tl ne’er forget that day. All was so bright 

And strange. Upon the grass around my feet 
The rain had hung a million drops of light ; 

The air, too, was so clear and warm and sweet 
It seem’d a sin to breathe it. All around 

Were hills and fields and trees that trembled thro’ 

A burning blazing fire of gold and blue, 
And there was not a sound, 

Save a bird singing, singing, and a kind 
Of sighing from the grass upon the ground. 

I turn’d away, like one grown deaf and blind. 
Then, with my heavy hand upon my chest, 

Because the bright air pain’d me, trembling, sighing, 
I stole into a dewy field to rest, 

And O! the green green grass where I was lying 
Was fresh and living—and the bird sang loud, 
Out of a golden cloud— 

And I was looking up at him and crying! 


XIII. 


The hours they slipt away ; and by-and-by - 
The sun grew red, big shadows fill’d the sky, 
The air grew damp with dew, 
And the dark night was coming down, I knew. 
Well, I was more afraid than ever then, 
And felt that I should die in such a place ;— 
So back to London town I turn’d my face, 
And crept into the great black streets again ; 
And when I breathed the smoke and heard the roar, 
Why, I was better, for in London here 
My heart was busy, and I felt no fear. 
I never saw the country any more. 
And I have stay’d in London well or ill, 
I dared not stay out yonder if I could, 
For one feels dead, and all looks pure and good— 
I could not bear a life so bright and still. 
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All that I want is sleep, 
Under the flags and stones, so deep, so deep ! 
Gop won’t be hard on one so mean, but He 
Perhaps will let a tired girl slumber sound 
There in the deep cool darkness underground ; 
And I shall waken up in time, may be, 
Better and stronger, not afraid to see 
The great still Light that folds Him round and round! 


XIV. 


See! there’s a bit of sunshine thro’ the pane— 
How cool and moist it looks amid the rain ! 
I like to hear the splashing of the drops 
On the house tops, 
And the loud humming of the folk that go 
Along the streets below ! 
I like the smoke and roar—lI am so bad— 
They make a low one hard and still her cares... . 
There’s Joe! I hear his foot upon the stairs !— 
He must be wet, poor lad! 
He will be angry, like enough, to find 
Another little life to clothe and keep, 
But show him baby, Parson—speak him kind— 
And tell him Doctor thinks I’m going to sleep. 
A hard hard life is his—he need be strong 
And rough, to earn his bread and get along ;— 
I think he will be sorry when I go, 
And leave the little one and him behind. 
I hope he’ll see another to his mind 
To keep him straight and tidy. Poor old Joe! 


Rospert BucHaNnan. 




















ON ANONYMOUS LITERATURE. 


Ir is, I think, now generally presumed that all literature of a high 
class which presents itself to the public alone, standing on its own 
merits, and not as a part of any combined effort, should present itself 
accompanied by the name of its author. When I speak of literature 
standing alone, it will be understood that I speak of books as dis- 
tinguished from periodical writing, whether in newspapers, magazines, 
or reviews. As the practice to which I allude has become general in 
regard to literary work which is intended to stand alone, so is it not 
general, but of comparatively rare occurrence, in that other class of 
literature which we call periodical, and which is maintained by the 
combined efforts of various minds. As to the wisdom of this practice 
in respect to books, there can, I think, be no doubt. A man should 
always dare to be responsible for the work which he does, and 
should be ready to accept the shame, the rebuffs, the ridicule, or, 
worse than all, the indifference which will attend bad work, as he is ever 
willing to receive the praise and fame, and everyday distinction among 
his fellow-men, which are the consequences of good work. This I 
think to be true in regard to everything done by man for his fellow- 
creatures, from the cobbling of a little shoe to the initiation of a great 
law ; but it is especially true in regard to men who, by the very 
nature of their work, undertake that it shall be done in public. The 
man who puts forward his printed words, whether for instruction or 
delectation, and publishes, that is makes public, his own thoughts and 
creations, should never be ashamed to say from whom they come. 
If there be shame, let the shame deter him. If there be doubt, let 
him solve it as best he may. And if his doubts will not solve 
themselves, and he yet leans to the bolder course, let him dare the 
worst, and silently bid the critics do what they will with that hitherto 
unknown name which he presents to them. The young poet whose 
timidity induces him to send forth his verses under a pseudonym, is 
either too timid or not timid enough. 

All this is, I think, now so far understood that I doubt whether 
we shall in England ever have such another instance of concealed 
name as that which Walter Scott created; and the author of the 
“ Pickwick Papers,” were he to begin now instead of having begun 
some thirty years since, would probably commence as Charles Dickens 
and not as “ Boz.” That there are exceptions I must of course admit, 
and exceptions which the public allows; but in latter days these 
allowed exceptions are allowed most frequently on behalf of women. 
One or two female pseudonyms that have preserved themselves in spite 
of the high literary position which their owners have obtained, of 
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course occur to us in any discussion on this subject, But the. nature 
of a woman is such that we admire her timidity and do not even regret 
her weakness, 

But this assumption of that responsibility which attaches itself to 
the publication of an author’s true name,—though as a rule it is 
practised by English writers who, as I have said before, stand alone 
in their writings,—has never become general in this country among 
that equally influential class of literary workmen who produce our 
newspapers, reviews, and magazines. The question whether such re- 
sponsibility should be assumed has been debated,—though not as yet, 
I think, on any open ground ; and such debate, as far as it has gone, 
has hitherto been very strongly in favour of anonymous authorship for 
periodical literature. It is of course known to all men that a rule, and 
indeed a law, directly the reverse of that which prevails here is in 
operation among the French. In France all writings in newspapers 
and reviews are signed ; and in France, undoubtedly, a high professional 
standing has been acquired by a respectable professional body through 
the working of this law. To the workers themselves there can, I think, 
be no doubt that the practice is salutary. It keeps them ever on their 
mettle, urging them to do their best. It gives to each man an in- 
dividuality in his work, without which work is so distressing, so little 
alluring, that here in England such individuality is achieved by the 
foremost among our writers for the periodical press by side shifts as 
it were, by underhand means,—by means which, though underhand, 
are undoubtedly justifiable, and necessary to the preservation of the 
salt of the man’s mind. It gives,—this French practice,—to the in- 
dividual the praise and honour which his work has won for him, or 
it subjects him to that inferior position in his profession beyond which 
he has not been able to raise himself by his talents and industry. 
That the individual writer is served by this rule seems to be mani- 
fest ; but it is by no means so clear that it is advantageous to the 
.public. And it must be remembered that they who conduct an enter- 
prise of this nature,—such an enterprise, we will say, as that of the 
Times newspaper,—are bound to look solely to the public advantage. 
Any editor or editors who may manage the Times can have no other 
duty than that of making that newspaper such as its readers would 
wish it to be. Unless it could be shown that the newspaper could be 
produced better of its kind, and more generally influential, by writers 
with names than by writers without them, writers without names 
should be preferred. For this reason,—and, as I take it, for this 
reason only,—writers without names are preferred. by all newspapers. 

It may be remembered that the late Lord Herbert agitated. this 
subject some time ago, thinking that the French practice might ,be 
introduced into England with beneficial results; but. Lord Herbert 
failed altogether in producing any strong feeling on his side, ofthe 
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question, although he was a man who by his own standing and cha- 
racter was perhaps as well calculated to lead public opinion on such 
a subject as any man living. But in forming his own opinion he had 
probably given less than the proper weight to a consideration of the 
difference between French newspapers and English newspapers, and 
between French politics and English politics,—and he failed. In 
France the periodical press of the country is not allowed to guide 
political opinion. It is the object of the government to guide political 
opinion from the throne; and though the throne may fail, and 
political opinion may succeed in forming itself on guides furnished 
from other quarters, not the less is the nature of the newspaper 
in France made to adapt itself to imperial instincts and imperial 
edicts. It will, I think, be at once seen that a newspaper press 
which is to flourish under such a system, wiil flourish best by indi- 
vidual efforts. This man’s style or that man’s wit will attract 
more readers in a country so ordered, than any combined effort to 
support a party, or to advocate a policy. But among us a newspaper, 
—which has its various uses,—is chiefly used as an instructor and 
informant in politics; as a guide through the trimly gravelled walks 
of Conservatism, if such be the leaning of the reader, or as a pioneer 
among the waterfalls of Whiggery or the rocks of Radicalism, if such 
pioneering be required. Now no man chooses to be guided in politics 
by Johnson, Thompson, or Watson, though Johnson, Thompson, or 
Watson may be excellent guides. But men do choose to be guided by 
the Times, the Daily News, or, it may be, by the Morning Herald. 
It is felt by their different admirers that these are emanations from a 
certain political focus to which have radiated various political streams 
of light, all indeed having the same tendency, though coming from 
various quarters of the political heaven; and the whole is accepted, 
not as the teaching of one man, but as an expression of concrete 
wisdom from a condensed mass of political information and expe- 
rience. The newspaper is not a lamp lighted by a single hand, but 
a sun placed in the heaven by an invisible creator. For these 
reasons I think we may acknowledge that the present anonymous 
system of writing for the daily press in England is useful and 
salutary as regards the public, even though we may admit that it is 
not salutary as regards the writer. 

But in such discussions as have hitherto been held in England 
on this subject, this mistake seems to have been made,—that all 
periodical writing has been taken together, as though the whole 
had" the same nature; and it has been supposed that arguments 
‘which are good ‘as to newspapers, must therefore be good also as 
‘to magazines and reviews. Now it may, I think, be shown that 
“the contrary to this is the truth, and that all those reasons which 
are ‘strong in France for the responsibility of authorship in regard 
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to periodical writing, are as strong in England when they are 
brought to bear on periodical literature that is not political ; and that 
none of those reasons which dispose us to adopt anonymous writing 
in political journalism, should have any weight in inducing us to 
accept anonymous writing in journalism which is not political. 
Indeed the feeling in favour of such responsibility is becoming so 
strong, that even the genuine British newspapers which most 
pride themselves on the privilege of anonymous authorship are prone 
to break through their own rules, under a feeling on the part of 
their editors, of which the editors are perhaps themselves uncon- 
scious, that much will be gained and nothing lost by the use of a 
name in which the public puts trust. This name may be a true 
name, pure and simple,—as when Dr. Temple or Mr. Thomas Hughes 
descend into the arena among the unnamed gladiators, and take up 
the short-sword of journalistic discussion, without the shield even of a 
pseudonym ; or it may be some more esteemed nom de plume, such 
as Jacob Omnium or Historicus, in using which the writers become 
the most valuable of all newspaper contributors, because the readers 
know who are the personages from whom they are deriving their 
information. By Johnson and Thompson, as I have said before, 
readers are unwilling to be guided ;—but Jacob Omnium and His- 
toricus have made themselves so plainly audible, that editors of 
newspapers readily recognise the value of their signatures. They are 
supposed to have something special to say, which shall be valuable 
as coming from the individual, and are not therefore required to do 
their work as part of a combined effort produced by an invisible 
power. The same thing may be said, or should be said, of those 
writers who furnish ordinary articles to magazines and reviews. I 
fear that all who are employed on such week in this country have 
not indeed made for themselves as yet such reputations as the two 
great pugilists in type whom I have named; but the work which 
they do is work which stands alone, which requires no manipulation 
or welding to make it compatible with other work, which must either 
be a lamp by its own virtue, or else give no light at all, nor assist in 
giving any light. 

It may, indeed, well be that an editor shall think it needful to 
repress the names of his contributors, because he finds it expedient to 
employ writers, whom he trusts probably for capacity experienced by 
himself, but as to whom he does not feel that public recognition has as 
yet given value to their names. The editors, managers, and proprietors 
of magazines may conceive,—though they are, I think, wrong in so 
conceiving, —that for this reason anonymous contributions are more 
valuable to them than contributions which are signed ; but the public 
receives no part of this value, nor does the writer. The public will 
get worse work than it would otherwise obtain, because the writer 
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who is made 'to give his name will be more careful, when using it, than 
he is when keeping it concealed. And the writer without his name 
will work under circumstances which are injurious to himself, and 
repressive of his energy. He will not be on his mettle, and will dare 
to be slovenly, inconsequential, and unjust. What has he to gain by 
such efforts that he should give to them the best of his mind and the 
best of his conscience? I may be told, with truth, that many have 
gained much, and have given to anonymous literature the best of 
their minds and the best of their conscience; but such men have done 
so because their work has not in truth been anonymous. They have 
been known by other marks than those of a signed name, and have 
received their reward in the recognition given to them. 

In looking at our magazines and reviews as a class in literature, 
we expect to find in shen literary work which may be classified 
under the following headings :—fiction, poetry, short popular trea- 
tises on science and theslopy, speculations on social subjects, short 
political essays, and criticism on literature and works of art. As regards 
fiction, we may say that the name is commonly given. It is given 
either in the publication itself or in advertisements ; and it may be 
admitted that this class of periodical writing is burdened with no sin 
in the direction of which we are speaking. As to poetry, we do not 
get much in our magazines ; and as to the best of what we adopt, our 
editors are always willing enough to break through their own rules 
and give us the names of their poets. If I remember rightly, the names 
or initials of Mr. Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, Mr. Thackeray, and 
R. M. M., now Lord Houghton, have always been appended to those 
pieces which they have contributed to our periodical literature,—not 
probably from any anxiety for such distinction on their part, but 
because the editors have felt the value of their signatures. And as 
to younger poets,—younger and therefore less eeaeniiincle ‘annot be 
supposed that the poets themselves would object to the notoriety 
arising from the addition of their names to verses which have received 
the imprimatur of an editor. The public certainly would not object, 
nor can it be argued that poetry itself would lose anything by such a 
practice. 

As regards treatises on science, theology, social matters, and 
polities in the abstract, there can hardly be a doubt that such essays 
are valuable when coming from competent men,—men who have 
studied such subjects with minds capable of comprehending them, and 
who write of them with skill in expression,—but are valueless, and 
become mere padding, when they are the productions of those who 
have not such capabilities. It may no doubt be fairly argued that 
the capacity of no man can be judged till it has been tried, and that 
the young bird must flutter before he can fly. It may also, probably, 
be felt that the pages of a magazine afford a fit arena for such flutter- 
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ing. But let us inquire why the names of such flutterers are with- 
held. Is it that their modesty may not be outraged? I think not. 
Such flutterers are often modest while their manuscripts are still 
manuscripts ; but the approval of the editor gives great courage, and 
the beauty of the type turns the coward into a hero. But let that 
be as it may, such timidity should not be encouraged. The flutterer 
who hopes to be a bird must risk some tumbles in his early feathers. 
It is not this, however, that keeps out the virgin name. The editor, 
knowing that his unknown or unappreciated writer will by his 
signature attract no special notice, that he may in some sort deter 
rather than attract, trusts that an innocent public may presume that 
he employs none but first-rate hands,—and that those first-rate 
hands are employed anonymously because it is the recognised nature 
of English periodical literature to be anonymous. He will tell you 
in his little back parlour,—for when you meet him in the flesh the 
editor is very candid,—that he cannot afford to append the names of 
all his writers. “When I get anything,” he will tell you, “from 
A. or H. or L., the thing becomes known at once. ‘Have you seen 
that paper of H.’s in the ?’ men will soon ask. But if I put in 
the names of A. and H. and L., I must also put in the Johnsons and 
Thompsons, and that will make me seem weak.” That is the editor’s 
reasoning, and, as far as he is concerned, it is very good reasoning. 
But it is not good reasoning as regards the public. Let them not 
expect more for their sixpence, shilling, two shillings, or five, than 
the watchful, earnest editor can give them for their money ; but let 
them, at any rate, know what they get. It is absurd to argue that 
readers should judge by the matter and not by the name of the writer. 
Men go to hear the Bishop of Oxford preach, who will by no means 
trust themselves to the preaching of Mr. Pifkin, the curate. Pifkin 
thinks it hard that they should not give him a trial, but hearers as 
well as readers value acknowledged excellence. Let Pifkin, the 
curate, and the literary Johnsons and Thompsons, have their trials, 
and obtain such recognition as they may. Let the Johnsons and 
Thompsons obtain it in magazines ; but let them make their struggles 
without a subterfuge. Let it be remembered that there is no such 
justification for the practice here as that which political newspapers 
can plead with truth. The magazine essay is not written to order. 
It is not inserted there that it may assist to uphold a certain policy 
or party, on behalf of which or in support of which the newspaper 
is ever struggling. Any one can understand that a leading article in 
the Times must be written as a part of a combined whole. It must 
support certain views to which the Times is committed. It must be 
subject to, and compatible with, the prevailing spirit of the Times. 
That is the valid reason for anonymous writing in political jour- 
nalism ; but no such reason operates in regard to magazine articles. 
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I have not, however, as yet touched upon the great difficulty, the 
true stumbling-block, which stands in the way of that open responsi- 
bility which I think authors should assume in putting forth their 
work. It is in respect of criticism on the works of others that this 
reticence is felt to be the most necessary, and that it will, I fear, be 
defended with the greatest obstinacy. I speak here of all criticism,— 
of criticism on literature, painting, music, architecture, sculpture, 
acting, and what not. The critic who encounters the known author, 
either with praise or censure, or, as is more common, with both com- 
bined, should dare to make himself known, and to be responsible for 
the guidance which he offers to the public. He should be led to this 
for his own sake as aman. He should be led to this for the author’s 
or artist’s sake, that the author or artist may know whether the 
lessons inculcated may be trusted. But he should be led to this, 
above all, for the sake of the public, in order that they may know how 
to hold a balance between the critic and the criticised. Of course it 
will be argued that the critic’s hand should be free, and that no critic 
could venture to be plainly outspoken if he were to declare himself to 
all his victims. In answer to this, I say that the man who dares to 
be a critic should dare to face all that his criticism may bring upon 
him. We doubtless should have less of critics, if such writing 
were no longer anonymous, but we should probably have more of 
real criticism. We should have less of critics; and who that has 
examined our literature for the last twenty years will not admit 
that this would be an improvement? Of what nature are those 
myriads of critical articles which swarm at present from our 
periodical press? Is it not manifest that a very large proportion of 
them is written without even a cursory reading of the book noticed ? 
How is a literary workman who works for ten shillings a column to 
read and digest a book, for the full comprehension of which a week 
would be quite insufficient, when the result of his labour when written 
will produce for him twenty or thirty shillings? And what necessity 
now exists which binds an editor to employ critics who are com- 
petent to their work? Let any who may read these words think of 
the criticism which appears in many of our minor newspapers on 
acting and painting, and then ask himself whether the continued 
production of such literature can be good for any of the parties con- 
cerned ? 

I am far from saying that there is no good criticism now extant ; 
though that which,is good is small in bulk as compared with that 
which is bad. But all that which is good is known by its intrinsic 
qualities as surely as though it were signed. Every author, every 
painter, every actor knows who is his critic, if the criticism be of any 
mark either for good or bad; he knows him or may know him if he 
wish to do so. The good criticism,—that which is of any use either 
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to artist or public,—is in fact signed. The bad criticism,—the 
criticism which is in fact unsigned, and which is useless both to 
artist and public,—would perish under the practice which I recom- 
mend, to the great benefit of all survivors. 

It will be said that criticism carried on under a system of signatures 
would generally be eulogistic, and that censure, useful censure, 
would not be forthcoming. Let me remind those who will use this 
argument that almost all the best criticism they have known has 
been eulogistic.—or at any rate so far eulogistic as to be devoid of 
personal offence. Let them think of it, and they will confess that it 
has been so. Such censorious criticism as we have known, and have 
recognised for its utility, has generally been applied not to individuals 
but to growing sins in literature or art, or, if applied to individuals, 
has been applied with thoughtful dignity tomen who have been great 
but who have fallen away from their greatness. In such cases the 
critic is almost always known, and no demand for the name of such a 
one would have any effect ‘towards silencing him. As to the early 
snuffing out of young literary or young artistic imbeciles, I would 
maintain that they may be well left to the indifference of the public. 
But even as regards any such imbecile, and the need which may 
exist for the snuffing of him out, a man should be ashamed to do 
without his name that which he is not prepared to do with it. 

Here, in this new Review of ours, we intend to try what signatures 
will do for us. Our Editor will, at any rate, not be ashamed of 
putting forward the names of his contributors; and we, on our part, 
will not be ashamed to put forward our names under his authority. 

AntHony TROLLOPE. 
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BEFORE our next number is in the hands of the public, the Parliament will have 
been dissolved, and as the writs will go forth at once, by the end of July the new 
Parliament will have been elected. The Conservatives are apparently angry be- 
cause the session will not be prolonged into August, a proceeding which would 
give them more time to manipulate the constituencies, and furnish them with a 
subject for invective—the thoughtlessness of the Government in throwing the 
country into the agonies of a general election in the middle of harvest time, a 
subject out of which they might be able to manufacture a considerable political 
capital. But Ministers do not intend to allow the Opposition to put the country 
to so much inconvenience on the plea that, out of respect for private interests, 
and the interests of appellants, Parliament ought to swelter at Westminster, 
keeping the country, constituencies, candidates, trade in suspense until the 
private business has been wound up, and every appeal heard. The statement of 
Lord Palmerston that, on the 6th July, Ministers will advise the Queen to exer- 
cise her sovereign prerogative, will quicken the operations of Lord Redesdale 
and the Committees, and stimulate every candidate to make the most of the 
brief interval. 

The death of Sir Joseph Paxton caused a sudden contest for the seat he filled 
for Coventry. The Tories have carried the day, seating a Mr. Eaton, and 
rejecting a Mr. Mason Jones. Coventry, however, so long a Liberal borough, 
has been reactionary ever since Mr. Cobden negotiated the French treaty. The 
election there is in no sense a test election, Coventry preferring to act on 
principles not acceptable to the rest of the nation, and to give effect to its 
resentment by electing those friends of trade, and manufactures, and the working 
man—the Tories. The Devonport election bears a different character. Mr. 
Bernal Osborne, in a fit of petulance, which he explains was caused by his ire at 
‘“‘the crack of the Treasury whip,” and his objection to being a ‘‘ Treasury 
dependant,” resigned his seat for Liskeard, a seat he would have lost at the 
general election. The object of this was to inconvenience Liskeard, and Sir 
Arthur Buller, his intended successor. Sir Arthur was obliged to resign his 
seat for Devonport, whereupon Liskeard elected him without opposition. But 
there was a contest at Devonport, where, in spite of the exertions of the notorious 
Mr. Ferrand, who backed a Mr. Fleming, the Liberals carried their candidate, Mr. 
Brassey, jun., a young man who has made up his mind deliberately to pursue a 
political career. The issue of the Devonport election, granting it is a dockyard 
borough, is an indication that the Liberals will recover some of the seats they lost 
in 1859. Thus to gratify the pique of Mr. Osborne—who has often manifested his 
nice ideas of political independence, especially when out of office—two boroughs 
have been put to the trouble of useless elections. The issue to be decided by the 
coming appeal to the people has not been changed by any remarkable public 
incident. It remains what it was, namely, whether the country will sustain 
that party whose principles have been manifested in the policy and legislation 
of the last six years, or whether they will give a majority to the party who have 
done everything to thwart that policy and legislation. Nowhere has the issue 
been better put than in Mr. Géschen’s admirable address to the electors of the 
City of London, an address with which our readers are probably familiar. 
Each party is bent on presenting its case in the best light, and every political 
incident tells on one side or the other. 

Under these circumstances it surprises no one to see certain questions, haying 
a direct bearing on the broad issues of the general election, debated with 
unusual tact and energy. The combat between liberal and illiberal principles 
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has been direct and earnest, and on that very ground where, next to the amend- 
ment of the representation, so much remains to be done. It is when oaths, tests, 
and disabilities of all kinds, intended to cage thought and stereotype opinion, 
are in question, that the distinctive differences between the two great parties in 
the State become clearly visible and sharply defined. Propose to abolish a test, 
and you transform a Conservative into as near an approximation to an Eldon 
Tory as is possible in the days of penny newspapers. Ask the House to recast 
a vexatious oath, and Opposition speeches show you that the ‘‘ Liberal” in the 
“Conservative” is only skin deep. Mistrust, fear, love of monopoly, intole- 
rance, a leaning towards coercion,—these, as of old, are the characteristics of 
your Tory, rounded and worn a little, no doubt, by time and circumstance, but 
as hard, unpleasant, and barren as the shingle on the beach. Arid and un- 
fruitful, to Toryism is left the function of supplying that amount of resistance 
which makes life, movement, what we call progress, possible, but which is not 
progress itself. Resistance is a good thing in its way, but a thing of which we 
have had a little too much in the history of England. 

The debates on the Roman Catholic Oaths Bill illustrate the difference exist- 
ing between the two great parties in the State. Mr. Monsell brought in a bill 
to reduce the oath to a less unreasonable shape, and to relieve the Roman 
Catholic members from great perplexities and the perpetual struggle of conflict- 
ing duties. Unable to resist the happier influences of the present time, but 
unwilling to make more concessions to reason and justice than they can help, 
the Tories were ready to consent to certain modifications, but they wished to 
retain a rag of the old form, giving no security to any thing, institution or 
principle, but sufficient to brand the Roman Catholic members with the 
stamp of suspicion. The clause in the oath which Mr. Monsell desired to 
omit, and which the Tories desired to retain, was the clause containing a 
solemn promise to defend the settlement of property within the realm as 
established by law, which makes the Roman Catholic members abjure 
any intention to subvert the Church as settled by law, and compels them 
to swear that they will not use their privileges to disturb or weaken the 
Protestant religion or Protestant Government in the United Kingdom. Now 
the Roman Catholics feel this to be a grievance, because it places a restriction 
upon the fulfilment of their duties as members of Parliament, and if any of 
them become Privy Councillors, it places them as Privy Councillors in direct 
antagonism with themselves as members of Parliament. As a Privy Councillor 
a Roman Catholic binds himself to give only such advice as he believes to be 
for the public good. As a member of Parliament he is restricted from doing 
anything whatever with regard to a large question affecting the public good. 
If the oath were strictly construed a Roman Catholic might be prevented from 
giving his yote in support of the very advice which, as a Privy Councillor, he 
tendered to the Crown! The main objection to these oaths, however, is that 
they infringe the boasted principle of equality before the law, and that, in an 
assembly called upon to legislate for the nation, they fetter the minds of a con- 
siderable section of its members. The absurdity is made all the more patent by 
the fact that a Nonconformist and a member of the Church of England are held 
to be fully at liberty to do the very things forbidden in the case of a ae 
Catholic. Mr. Disraeli himself, leader of the great Conservative party, frankl 
confessed that he does not believe the security of the Established Chureh 
depends at-all upon these oaths. And yet he supported the motion to retain 
the words, which most of his party affect to believe are a security, because they 
are a political and social brand. The House of Commons, in committee, by a 
majority—but a majority of nineteen only—refused to acquiesce in the Tory 
proposal to persist in keeping the brand upon some of its members: The true 
and reasonable policy would be, that which the Government are evidently 
prepared to adopt and carry as soon as they can—the framing of a uniform 
oath to be taken by all members of Parliament. If they are not competent to 
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vote and speak upon all subjects whatever, they ought not to be there. But not 
eyen Mr. Whiteside is bold enough to propose the exclusion from Parliament of 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters alike. He and his friends are only capable 
now of trying to retain an oath of restriction and humiliation. Lord Derby, in 
a striking speech, has ayowedly refused to ‘‘ unmuzzle” the Roman Catholic 
dogs, and, as had been anticipated, the Peers have thrown out the bill. 

We must not omit to notice Mr. Disraeli’s distinct bid for the Irish Roman 
Catholic vote. Adroitly reminding them of the share of Lord John Russell in 
opposing the so-called Papal aggression, he went on, in his anxiety for their 
welfare, to warn the Roman Catholics of the hopelessness of any design against 
the Irish Church, and, reaching a climax, he astutely showed them how the 
alliance between the Roman Catholics and the Liberals had affected the Church 
of Rome. ‘‘ We know,” he said, ‘that the result has been to destroy the 
temporal power, and in some degree injure the spiritual power of an ancient 
throne ; a result which for the sake of European peace, and especially for con- 
siderations connected with this country, is to be regretted.” Take this oath, 
says the Tory leader, and we will support the Pope against Italy. How will 
the Orangemen like a leader who will uphold the Papacy abroad, while he main- 
tains a vexatious persecution against Papists at home? And this is what is 
called leading a great party! ‘We call it an attempt to commit political suicide. 
The Liberals, by simply adhering to their principles, are able to aid in the 
emancipation both of the Italian and the Irish Roman Catholics ; to do what is 
right here and right there. The kinship between Toryism and the Papacy is 
shown by the sympathy with sectarian persecution, which animates both. 

An alteration of the oath is not the only concession which the Government 
is prepared to make. An Irish Roman Catholic, who is prevented by con- 
scientious scruples from attending either the Dublin or the Queen’s Universities, 
cannot take a degree in Ireland, but by crossing the Channel and presenting 
himself for examination at the University of London, he can, if found sufficiently 
well taught, obtain a distinction which is a passport to employment as well as a 
mark of honour. A dislike to secular teaching may prevent a man from going 
to Belfast or Cork, and an apprehension of Protestantism may keep him away 
from Trinity College. In his own land he is under a disability, not having any 
endowed collegiate institutions of his own. But by being at certain costs and 
charges he can overcome the disability. Now this is justly felt asa grievance. 
‘* Either let us establish a University of our own, or let us do in Ireland what 
is done in England, affiliate our colleges to your mixed university.” Mr. 
Disraeli says the Roman Catholic oath is not a practical grievance. That cannot 
be said of this educational disability, all the more absurd because it can be set 
aside by crossing the Channel. The Government are prepared, if they survive 
the general election, to remove this disability, and enable the young Irish 
Roman Catholics to take degrees in the Queen’s University, without being 
obliged to attend its colleges. No doubt this is an admission that, to some extent 
at least, mixed education has failed. Butif it has failed, what good shall we 
gain by concealing the fact? When did anything but evil arise from attempts 
to sustain practically the thing which is not? To affiliate Roman Catholic col- 
leges to the Queen’s University is a better solution of the difficulty than the 
grant of a charter to a Roman Catholic University, of the efficiency of which we 
could have no guarantee. Besides, it is not desirable to multiply Universities, 
since that has a tendency to lower the standard of qualification. Give them a 
recognised mode of obtaining a secular degree in their own country, and the 
Trish Roman Catholic gentry will have no ground of complaint, and no pretext 
for sending their sons abroad for an education which they cannot obtain at home 
in conformity with their own views. The political effect of this reasonable con- 
cession will be great. It must strengthen the hands of those Irish Liberals who 
are nearly as hostile to the Ultramontanes as the majority of English Roman 
Catholics, for they have been shown afresh, by Tory opposition, that justice to 
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them as a religious body can only be obtained at the hands of the great Liberal 
party. Sir George Grey has decidedly increased his reputation by his plain and 
honest speeches in support of Mr. Monsell’s Oath Bill, and by the tone of his 
statement of the educational concession. 

The most salient debate of the fortnight was the debate on the Tests Aboli- 
tion (Oxford) Bill—a measure striking at the monopoly of the government of 
the Uniyersity by the members of the Church of England. This debate was not 
less remarkable for the frank and manly speech of the mover of the second 
reading (Mr. Géschen) than it was for the feeble oratory of Lord Cranbourne, 
—who, as Lord Robert Cecil, has accustomed us to look for vigour,—the tempo- 
rising position taken up by Mr. Gladstone, the violent partisan harangue of 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy in defence of the monopoly, the intervention of Mr. Pope 
Hennessy, on the side of the exclusive party in the Church, and, finally, for the 
division with which it closed, carrying the second reading on a direct yote by 206 
to 190. This debate marks an era in the history of the attempt to open the uni- 
versity to the nation. Never before were the arguments in justification of this 
inroad upon a hoary monopoly more forcibly stated, and never were they more 
feebly met. Mr. Géschen contends that the universities belong to the State, 
and not to the Church, and therefore he asks Parliament to remove those 
obstacles which practically exclude, if not one-half, at least a large part of the 
nation from a due share in its emoluments, its government, and its honours. 
“The exact practical effect of the bill would be to provide for the conferring of 
degrees without any theological test, to give a yote in Convocation free from 
such tests, and to confer upon Dissenters certain privileges and emoluments for 
which the degree of M.A. is at present the qualification.” To that reasonable 
demand for the abolition of tests which have become ‘‘ the Protestant substitute 
for the infallibility of the Pope,” which are not only theological but ‘‘ social tests,” 
which stamp those who cannot take them as interlopers, Lord Cranbourne made 
the wild answer that the bill was ‘‘a bill to give the government of the univer- 
sity to the Dissenters,” to the detriment of religion; Mr. Gladstone offered as a 
compromise anything short of the one thing, a share in the government, which 
is required to destroy the monopoly of academical teaching; and Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, with an eye to the coming election, broke out into invective, accusing 
the promoters and supporters of the bill of a design to revolutionise our universi- 
ties, with a view to the spread of ‘‘a dreamy and mystical religion,” taunted 
them with a design ‘‘ to filch the colleges,” and politely characterised the religion 
of a majority of the House as ‘‘ a misty and muddy religion.” But Mr. Hardy 
was born in narrow-mindedness, he has grown mature in it, and he will never 
change. Yet it would be well for the opponents of this measure to listen to the 
words of Mr. Neate, who, giving in his adhesion to the bill, warned them that 
the longer they waited, the more they would have to give. The Oxford Dons, 
however, and the class in the country they represent, will fight hard for their 
monopoly, and vehemently tell us that they have secured the conditions of 
‘intellectual progress”? by the singular device of compelling from students an 
ex animo adhesion to a set of complicated and contradictory propositions repre- 
senting the progress of the sixteenth century. Mr. Gladstone, as usual, made 
a striking admission: “If half of those who go to the university were Dis- 
senters,” he said, ‘‘ the maintenance of our exclusive system, although it might 
be right and sound in principle, would be more offensive than it is. The fact, 
however, cannot be disputed that the immense proportion of those who resort to 
the university are the children of Churchmen.” Here we have the bane and the 
antidote, the fact and the reason for it. The reason why the immense propor- 
tion are the children of Churchmen is that the exclusive system is offensive. 
The opponents of the bill are evidently afraid that the Dissenters will act at 
Oxford as the slaye-owners acted in Texas—annex it. But they could not do 
that unless they could beat the children of Churchmen in fair competition. 
The bill does not deserve support because it remedies a grievance felt by Dis- 
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senters alone, but a grievance broad and deep, which is felt, and keenly felt, by 
a large number of sincere members of the Church of England. Lord Cran- 
bourne and Mr. Gladstone spoke on behalf of ‘‘ parents and guardians,” but 
only that select body whose sons can swallow superannuated tests; whereas 
Mr. Géschen spoke on behalf of the parents and guardians of the whole nation. 

Herr von Bismark and King William have parted from their parliament in a 
spirit very different from that in which Queen Victoria will dissolve hers. The 
Prussian speech from the throne, if we may dignify the insolent harangue of 
Herr von Bismark by that title, reads like a piece of subtle satire upon consti- 
tutional government. The minister turns the constitutional doctrine inside out, 
and actually accuses the representatives of the people of the heinous offence of 
having no confidence in the Bismark cabinet. The deputies are told, in so many 
words, that their business is simply to register the acts of the minister, to grant 
him all the money he asks, to pass all the bills he introduces, and in every way 
to ‘‘co-operate” with the king’s cabinet. We may easily conceive the indig- 
nation of the deputies, when the results of a legitimate exercise of their authority, 
as representatives of the people, are appropriated by the minister to constitute 
an indictment against them. ‘‘ We have no confidence whatever in you,” say 
the deputies. ‘‘So much the worse for you,” answers the minister. It is plain 
that there is no common ground between the two. The Prussian deputies, deep 
students in English forms and principles, desire to establish responsible govern- 
ment, and, of course, effectually control the expenditure. The minister is bent 
on maintaining a virtual despotism, and the king, like a stiff-necked drill- 
sergeant, to save his conscience, forces himself to believe that he observes his 
oath, or royal promise, by merely keeping it in the letter. Well might President 
Grabow, confident in the support of the nation, defy the minister, warn him 
that he would fail in his design to make Prussia a barrack, and point in proof 
to the fact that the people on appeal have thrice sustained their representatives. 

English readers may form some remote idea of the relation between the king’s 
government and the representatives, by imagining the impossible case of a 
British minister, who, haying been defeated at all points by the House of Com- 
mons throughout a session, should, at its close, arraign the House for its want 
of confidence, and lecture it for disobedience. But if the deputies persevere they 
must win. A Bismark and a William are truly ‘‘ accidents of history,” whom 
acalm and resolute people is certain to outlive or overthrow. An excellent 
story is told of the king, which illustrates the relations of parties to each other, 
and confirms the popular estimate of the stupidity and obtuseness of the monarch. 
The other day he received a deputation of pastors from the wilds of Branden- 
burg and Pomerania. ‘They presented an humble address, begging to be 
informed whether, seeing that by their disrespect and disobedience towards the 
king the deputies showed they were no longer under the fear of God, the said 
pastors would be justified in continuing to pray every Sunday for the Lower 
Chamber! The king gravely accepted the address, and joined with the pastors 
in denouncing the Chamber, not seeing, apparently, that the principle of 
refusing to pray for the Lower, might be extended to the Upper, Chamber, and 
even to the Crown. The Bismark ministry is not more happy in its relations 
with the Austrian cabinet than it is with the Prussian people. The future 
destiny of Sleswig and Holstein is nearly as far as ever from being settled. 
Austria is not disposed to abate one jot of her rights as part proprietor, and 
affecting, at present, to champion purely German interests, insists on the convoca- 
tion of the Estates, and refuses to allow the Prince of Augustenburg to be 
obliged to quit the country during the elections. The Prussian projects, there- 
fore, make little way in the face of these obstacles. 

There is a far better chance of an accommodation between Austria and Hun- 
gary than between the Prussian crown and the Prussian people. Both parties 
have given strong evidence of a genuine desire for reconciliation. The meeting 
between the Emperor and the Hungarian leaders, the warmth of the greeting 
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offered even by the students, are significant facts. The generally fair and con- 
stitutional manner in which the Emperor, through his ministers, has dealt with 
the Reichsrath, has not been lost upon the Hungarians, and if the Emperor 
could be persuaded to restore to the Hungarian Diet its constitutional functions, 
it is not impossible that it would devise measures for sending representatives to 
the imperial Parliament. The inconveniences of two parliaments would soon 
be felt by the people as a practical grievance, and the Hungarians, by their 
political weight, numbers, intellect, and wealth, might soon take up a most 
influential position in the imperial legislature. We are far from saying that 
the difficulties in the way of a fair adjustment of the claims of the kingdom 
and the Empire are not great, but the history of constitutional countries shows 
that difficulties even greater than these have been overcome by confidence in 
constitutional principles. The ambition of Prussia, the possible understanding 
between Italy and Rome, must make the Austrian Court desirous of conciliating 
Hungary and ensuring her hearty co-operation in imperial affairs ; and it may 
be again found that Austria’s difficulty is Hungary’s opportunity. 

The movements of Signor Vegezzi into and out of Rome are interpreted 
according to the fears and the wishes of interested observers. The Ultramontanes 
and the Italian Radicals shout with delight over the rumour of his second 
departure from Rome, which they agree to regard as the signal of failure. But 
the moderate party, who desire to see the removal of a great obstacle to the 
consolidation of the kingdom, together with those who are usually well informed, 
refuse to see in this last reference to Florence proof of a final rupture. And they 
are probably right. That great efforts have been made by the Ultramontane 
and Legitimist parties at Rome and elsewhere to break up the negotiations is 
notorious. The Roman Camarilla, the entowrage of the ex-King of Naples, the 
courts of Austria and Bavaria, would rather that Italy were ruined than that 
the Pope should, even informally, recognise the King of Italy. But even in 
Rome facts have some influence, and when the spiritual as well as the temporal 
interests of the Papacy are in peril, be sure that the peril is not overlooked by 
some among the rulers of Rome. The anxiety of the Pope to see the bishops 
restored is real, and he will pay some price to effect that object. The desire of 
the King’s ministers to be on good terms with a power like that of Rome is 
also real, and they will pay a price to gain that end. These considerations 
point to some compromise, and the inference is fair that the wanderings of 
Signor Vegezzi to and fro indicate only that the terms of the bargain are to be 
settled by the higgling of the market. The Pope will ask too much and Victor 
Emmanuel will offer too little, but finally they will split the difference; the 
Pope replacing the bishops on the best terms he can obtain, and the King 
securing a virtual recognition. But should the Pope withhold obstinately that 
virtual recognition, and insist on terms humiliating to the King, then the 
negotiations will terminate in failure. It must be remembered, however, that 
Italy can wait, and that the Papacy cannot wait; because by waiting Italy 
grows stronger, whereas the Papacy grows weaker. Then there is the incon- 
venient loss of his guard of French bayonets to be taken into account, an 
additional reason for securing the good-will of the King of Italy before the 
Gallic legions embark at Civita Vecchia. All.that we can say at present is that 
up to this moment the higgling of the market has not decided the price which 
each power is to pay for the advantages it seeks, 

Marshal O’Donnell, vice Marshal Narvaez, resigned, is now Prime Minister of 
Spain, and an able has taken the place of an incompetent statesman. The 
change has been brought about by those mysterious methods of making known 
public discontent peculiar to Spain. Independently of a sharp, opposition. in 
the Cortes, Narvaez had an unpleasant hint in the shape of a military conspiracy 
at Valencia, coupled with the remarkable disappearance of General Prim, who 
did not show in public until the fall of Narvaez was known... The substitution 
of one set of Spanish statesmen for another is not often a matter of European 
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interest, and is discussed abroad more as a curiosity than anything else. In the 
present case the fact that the overthrow of Narvaez has apparently been wrought 
by public opinion lends it some interest, since it shows a slight advance in 
constitutional methods; while the hint contained in the speech of O’Donnell 
to the Cortes that his government contemplate the recognition of the Kingdom 
of Italy imparts a certain amount of European importance to the change. It 
is not a matter of vital moment to Italy that Queen Isabella should acknow- 
ledge that Italy is a kingdom and that Victor Emmanuel is her king. Never- 
theless, every recognition increases her strength, and if she is acknowledged by 
a Power so purely Catholic as Spain, she will be able to use that as an argu- 
ment in her dealings with Rome. At all events, Marshal O’Donnell will have 
given the world a proof of good sense if he recognises a fact which he certainly 
cannot destroy. Spain is also doing something towards conciliating the United 
States, for the Captain-General of Cuba has recently gone out of his way to 
visit the squadron of American ironclads at the Havana. The Americans are 
learning, in their turn, that nothing succeeds like success. 

The President of the United States has a far more difficult task in hand than 
any European ruler. He has to secure the fruits of the victory won by Mr. 
Lincoln over the Slaye Power. And he shows no slackness in setting about his 
work. He has to reconstruct the Union, to grind to powder the late slaveholding 
class as a political influence, to secure fair play and a future for the freed-men, 
and at the same time to reconcile the people of the South to their late enemies. 
This is a laborious enterprise, and it may well occupy one, if not two or more pre- 
sidential terms. For although the South, as a whole, has acknowledged itself to 
be beaten in its final struggle for a slave empire, yet there are abundant indica- 
tions that the defeated party are eager to strive for a recovery of that power and 
influence, and for the restoration of slavery in some shape, which they forfeited by 
their reckless appeal to arms. To use the language of a Northern resolution sanc- 
tioned by a public meeting, they hope to win with the ballot what they have lost 
by having recourse to the bullet. They count upon help from their friends in 
the North, in other words to revive the old alliance defeated so signally in 1860. 
Now this the Northern statesmen will in nowise suffer. But how to prevent it 
without violating the constitution is the question. The most thorough-going 
Northerners at once jumped to the conclusion that the way to do it was to 
confer the suffrage on the negroes. They say, rightly enough, that the freed- 
men—and President Johnson is determined that there shall be no more slayes— 
will have no protection if their social and political rights are at the mercy of 
their old masters. But, according to law, the State, and the State alone, has 
the right to decide who shall haye votes within its geographical limits ; and the 
problem is to find or invent state authorities which shall be legitimate, who 
will either concede the suffrage to the freed-men, or enact laws giving them 
equal rights with the whites, and ample means of enforcing them. How is this 
to bedone ? Now, it so happens that although the President cannot enfranchise 
he can disfranchise to any extent; and this is the course it is supposed he 
will pursue. Clearly by disfranchising ‘‘ rebels,” and limiting political power 
to ‘‘ loyal” men, he can secure, to a great extent, the execution of the policy of 
his government. And this is the course which he has pursued, in a modified 
form, in North Carolina, Virginia, and Mississippi, the States wherein the work 
of reconstruction has been set on foot. The problem is to produce the maximum 
of result with the minimum infraction of law and constitutional usage. That 
problem has not yet been even approximately solved, for so far as the people of 
the Southern States have been allowed to vote, they have shown a determination 
to frustrate the presidential policy. This would imply that if President Johnson 
has determined that slavery shall not be revived in any form, he will have to 
adopt more rigorous measures. At present the doctrine of State rights, though 
severely stricken, has sufficient vitality to prevent the President from octroying 
State constitutions. 
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The fate of Mr. Davis, and of the other leaders of the late Confederacy, 
remains in suspense. The determination to try him seems to be as'strong as 
ever, but as the ‘‘evidence” implicating him in the assassination plot has 
broken down, the probability of his execution is more remote. The United 
States Government have only been able to bring up spies and persons of very 
dubious reputation to testify against Mr. Davis and the Confederates in Canada. 
Moreover, the leaders of the old Abolition party, men like Sumner and Gerritt 
Smith, have counselled clemency, and denounced as bad faith the suggestion to 
proceed against the military leaders. In our own country much advice gratis 
has been tendered to the United States Government. But while it is permissible 
to men like John Stuart Mill to express a hope that no lives will be taken 
except those of assassins, recommendations to clemency come with an ill grace 
from Lord Derby, while in the case of Lord Brougham they are positively 
impertinent. Lord Derby has never avowed himself to be a friend of the 
North, and his supporters and organs haye never restrained their feelings of 
hatred. Lord Brougham, who joined in the cry against the North when it 
appeared to be unsuccessful, and persisted in it even so late as November last, 
now has the audacity to come forward in public and tell the United States 
Government to listen to his words on the ground that, ‘‘through good report 
and eyil report,” ie has been the friend of the North! 

Mr. Cardwell has presented to Parliament a despatch on Canada and its rela- 
tions with the mother country, so far as regards the maintenance of the con- 
nexion, the defence of the colony, and the Confederation scheme, which has the 
merit of showing that these questions remain nearly where they were at the 
beginning of the year. The Confederation scheme has not advanced a step, but 
the home government has renewed its pledge in the most formal shape to pro- 
mote it by all legitimate means. The dissident provinces may in time overcome 
their local jealousies of the larger colony, and join heartily in a union which 
would unquestionably create a very considerable power on the North American 
continent, but considerable solely for defence, and quite powerless for aggression. 
The plans for defending Canada have not advanced a step towards execution 
beyond the application of the funds voted by Parliament for Quebec. The 
Canadians are ready to do their share by erecting the other works, judged to be 
needful, providing the home government will guarantee a loan to defray the 
cost. The home government wisely says that the Canadian legislature must 
take some decisive step, pledging its faith before Parliament can be asked to 
guarantee a loan. At one time the Canadian delegates were disposed to take the 
defences first in order, but on reflection they preferred to wait for the accomplish- 
ment of the Confederation, or at all events until it shall have been shown that 
no confederation can be formed. What the delegates haye gained by their 
direct negotiations with the home government is a pledge that its resources, in 
the improbable event of war, shall be used to defend every portion of the 
empire, Canada, of course, included; and that as soon as the Canadians see fit to 
set to work earnestly upon the defences of Montreal and the West, the home 
government will ask Parliament to guarantee a loan to defray the cost. No 
doubt to some extent this is unsatisfactory, but considering that the Confedera- 
tion scheme is pending, that it is a large part of the transaction, and that the 
external circumstances have changed entirely—Canada being no longer in a 
critical state, nor apprehensive of war—and considering that the delegates had 
no power to conclude definite arrangements, surely this is all reasonable men 


could look for. 
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An EXAMINATION OF Str WILttAm HaAminron’s PHILOSOPHY, AND OF THE 
PRINCIPAL QUESTIONS DISCUSSED IN HIS Writrnes. By Jonn StTuarr 
Mitt. Longman & Co. 1865. 


Ovr readers will be gratified on learning that Mr. Herbert Spencer proposes to 
discuss in these pages two or three of the topics treated by Mr. Mill; conse- 
quently our present purpose is only to give a general indication of the nature of 
Mr. Mill’s work, for the information of those philosophical students who may 
not yet have seen it. 

As an onslaught upon the most eminent of British thinkers, it will excite no 
little interest and no little antagonism. The attack is honorable and courteous, 
but pressing and pitiless. It is free from the asperity and insolence of Averroes, 
in his attack on Algazzali; of Scaliger, in his Exercitations against Cardan ; of 
Taurellus, in his vituperation of Czesalpinus ; or, to come to our own times, of 
, Sir W. Hamilton’s attacks on Brown. But its calmness is the consciousness of 
strength, and its persistent respect only makes its logic more formidable. 

‘* The justification of the work itself lies in the importance of the questions to 
the discussion of which it is a contribution ”’—and an important contribution. 
‘“*My subject, therefore,” says the author, ‘‘is not Sir William Hamilton, but 
the questions which Sir W. Hamilton discussed.” Nevertheless Sir William is 
expounded and exposed in the course of these pages; and readers who have 
never given systematic and consecutive study to his writings will be astonished 
at the contradictor y and insignificant nature of his contributions to philosophy. 
It is true we hear only his antagonist, and even in the antagonist’s statements 
we sometimes suspect the sort of confusion and contradiction charged upon Sir 
William, and imagine that disciples will find it not very difficult to answer some 
of the attacks ; but the general impression left on our mind is one ruinous to 
the pretensions of the Scotch philosopher and his doctrines. 

The volume opens with a chapter on the Relativity of Knowledge. It is very 
useful as expounding the different meanings in which that phrase is employed, 
and contains this needful caution :—‘‘ The inmost nature or essence of a Thing is 
apt to be regarded as something unknown, which, if we knew it, would explain 
and account for all the phenomena which the thing exhibits to us. But this 
unknown something is a supposition without evidence. We have no ground for 
supposing that there is anything which if known to us would afford to our 
intellect this satisfaction ; would sum up, as it were, the knowable attributes of 
the object in a single sentence. Moreover, if there were such a central property, 
it would not answer to the idea of an ‘inmost nature ;’ for if knowable by any 
intelligence, it must, like other properties, be relative to the intelligence which 
knows it, that is, it must consist in impressing that intelligence in some specific 
way ; for this is the only idea we have of knowing; the only sense in which the 
verb ‘to know’ means anything.” The next chapter examines Sir W. Hamil- 
ton’s doctrine, and the contradictions into which it led him. This is followed 
by an examination of his polemic against Cousin, which is shown to be 
inconclusive. Then comes a chapter entitled, ‘ ‘What is rejected as Know- 
ledge by Sir W. Hamilton, brought back under the name of Belief,” in which 
Mr. Mill lays himself open to the charge of not having thoroughly understood 
Hamilton, and of not having himself arrived at the conception that some 
postulate not reducible to knowledge is an indispensable basis. In the succeed- 
ing chapter, on the Philosophy of the Conditioned, there is much questionable 
matter, and some stringent criticism. Then comes one of the best chapters in 
the book, on Mr. Mansel’s application of Hamilton’s doctrine to theology, 
which is emphatically declared to be ‘‘ the most morally pernicious doctrine now 
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current; and that the question which it involves is beyond all others which now 
engage speculative minds, the decisive one between moral good and eyil for the 
Christian world.” The doctrine that because we cannot know the Absolute, we 
are not entitled to reject any statement about God on the ground of its being 
inconsistent with his nature, has a prima facie plausibility, which vanishes on 
being scrutinised. If we cannot know God in himself, neither can we know 
man in himself. ‘‘ We do not claim any other knowledge of God than such as 
we have of men or of matter. Because I do not know my fellow men, nor any 
of the powers of nature, as they are in themselves, am I therefore at liberty to 
disbelieve anything I hear respecting them as. being inconsistent with their 
character?” Mr. Mill well argues, ‘‘ When I reject a doctrine as inconsistent 
with God’s nature, it is not as being inconsistent with what God is in himself, 
but with what he is as manifested to us. If my knowledge of him is only 
phzenomenal, the assertions which I reject are phenomenal too.” 

Two chapters on Consciousness and Sir William’s interpretation of the doctrine, 
succeed. They contain acute criticism, mingled with what we conceive to be 
very questionable matter, but which cannot be eyen hinted at in our limits. 
Very remarkable are the two chapters which follow, one on Hamilton’s theory 
of our belief in an external world, the other on the psychological theory of that 
belief. By a very happy phrase, ‘‘ the permanent possibilities of sensation,” 
Mr. Mill expresses the psychological theory of Substance. Itisa law of the mind 
that ‘‘ my conception of the world at any given instant consists in only a small 
proportion of present sensations. Of these I may at the time have none at all, 
and they are in any case a most insignificant portion of the whole which I 
apprehend. The conception I form of the world existing at any moment, 
comprises, along with the sensations I am feeling, a countless variety of possi- 
bilities of sensation: namely, the whole of those which past observation tells 
me that I could, under any supposable circumstances, experience at this moment, 
together with an indefinite and illimitable multitude of others which though I 
do not know that I could, yet it is possible that I might, experience in circum- 
stances not known tome. These various possibilities are the important thing to 
me in the world. My present sensations are generally of little importance, and 
are moreover fugitive : the possibilities, on the contrary, are permanent, which 
is the character that mainly distinguishes our idea of Substance or Matter from 
our notion of sensation.” These permanent possibilities have reference to 
groups of sensations, and among these groups we recognise a fixed order. 
**Now, of what nature is this fixed order among our sensations? It is a con- 
stancy of antecedence and sequence. But the constant antecedence and sequence 
do not generally exist between one actual sensation and another. Very few 
such sequences are presented to us by experience. In almost all the constant 
sequences which occur in Nature, the antecedence and consequence do not obtain 
between sensations, but between the groups we have been speaking about, of 
which a very small portion is actual sensation, the greater part being permanent 
possibilities of sensation, evidenced to us by a small and variable number of 
sensations actually present. Hence, our ideas of causation, power, activity, 
do not become connected in thought with our sensations as actual at all, save in 
the few physiological cases where these figure by themselves as the antecedents 
in some uniform sequence. Those ideas become connected, not with sensations, 
but with groups of possibilities of sensation. The sensations conceived do not, 
to our habitual thoughts, present themselves as sensations actually experienced, 
inasmuch as not only any one or any number of them may be supposed absent, 
but none of them need be present. We find that the modifications which are 
taking place more or less regularly in our possibilities of sensation, are mostly 
quite independent of our consciousness, and of our presence or absence. Whether 
we are asleep or awake the fire goes out, and puts an end to one particular 
possibility of warmth and light. Whether we are present or absent the corn 
ripens, and brings a new possibility of food. Hence we speedily learn to think 
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of Nature as made up solely of those groups of possibilities, and the active force 
in Nature as:manifested in the modification of some of these by others. The 
sensations, though the original foundation of the whole, come to be looked upon 
asa sort of accident depending on us, and the possibilities as much more real 
than the actual sensations, nay, as the very realities of which these are only the 
representations, appearances, or effects. When this state of mind has been 
arrived at, then, and from that time forward, we are never conscious of a present 
sensation without instantaneously referring it to some one of the groups of 
possibilities into which a sensation of that particular description enters; and 
if we do not yet know to what group to refer it, we at least feel an irresistible 
conviction that it must belong to some group or other; i.e. that its presence 
proves the existence, here and now, of a great number and variety of possibilities 
of sensation, without which it would not haye been. The whole set of sensations 
as possible, form a permanent back-ground to any one or more of them that 
are, at a given moment, actual; and the possibilities are conceived as standing 
to the actual sensations in the relation of a cause to its effects, or of canvas to 
the figures painted on it, or of a root to the trunk, leaves, and flowers, or of a 
substratum to that which is spread over it, or in transcendental language, 
of Matter to Form. 

‘* When this point has been reached, the Permanent Possibilities in question 
have assumed such unlikeness of aspect, and such difference of position relatively 
to us, from any sensations, that it would be contrary to all we know of the 
constitution of human nature that they should not be conceived as, and believed 
to be, at least as different from sensations as sensations are from one another. 
Their groundwork in sensation is forgotten, and they are supposed to be some- 
thing intrinsically distinct from it. We can withdraw ourselves from any of our 
(external) sensations, or we can be withdrawn from them by some other agency. 
But though the sensations cease, the possibilities remain in existence; they are 
independent of our will, our presence, and everything which belongs to us. 
We find, too, that they belong as much to other human or sentient beings as to 
ourselyes. We find other people grounding their expectations and conduct upon 
the same permanent possibilities on which we ground ours. But we do not find 
them experiencing the same actual sensations. Other people do not have our 
sensations exactly when and as we have them: but they have our possibilities 
of sensation; whatever indicates a present possibility of sensations to our- 
selves, indicates a present possibility of similar sensations to them, except 
so far as their organs of sensation may vary from the type of ours. This 
puts the final seal to our conception of the groups of possibilities as the funda- 
mental reality in Nature. The permanent possibilities are common to us and 
to our fellow-creatures; the actual sensations are not. That which other 
people become aware of when, and on the same grounds, as I do, seems more 
real to me than that which they do not know of unless I tell them. The world 
of Possible Sensations succeeding one another according to laws, is as much in 
other beings as it is in me; it has therefore an existence outside me; it is 
an External World.” 

So clear and decisive a statement of this verata questio has never before been 
made... Mr. Mill then applies this psychological theory to Mind, and to the 
Primary Qualities of Matter. 

We cannot here enumerate the various points of criticism raised against 
the Hamiltonian Psychology and Logic, but with a passing recommendation 
ofithe terrible chapter on Causation, hurry on to two chapters of great ability 
and importance, the one on Free Will, and the other on Hamilton’s attack on 
Mathematics. The discussion of Free Will is in so far defective that Mr. Mill 
never states what he considers the Will to be, never even indicates that he has a 
statement to make ‘on the subject; and yet, as it seems to us, a physio- 
psychological exposition is’ needed’ to settle whether Will is a function or a 
process (an entity of course Mr: Mill rejects); and if a function, what function, 
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and of what organ or apparatus of organs? Ifa process, what process? Such 


a settlement would bring the discussion within very narrow limits, Mr. Mill’s 
chapter is remarkable for the clear and convincing way in which he disposes of 
the arguments usually brought against the necessarian doctrine as subversive 
of morality by doing away with moral responsibility, and as identical with 
fatalism, from which he shows it to be essentially distinguished. 


EDITOR. 


Tur LirFE oF J. WEDGWOOD, FROM HIS PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE AND 
Famity Parers, With AN Inrropucrory SKETCH OF THE ART OF 
Porrery In ENGLAND. By E. MerEyarp. With Numerous Illustrations. 
Vol.I. Hurst and Blackett. 1865. 

THE taste for collecting fluctuates perhaps even more in case of earthenware 

than of books, prints, or pictures. China, Japan, Greece, Dresden, Sévres, Majo- 

lica, Chelsea, Wedgwood, each had its day, besides the many minor specialities 
familiar to those addicted to this pleasant and engaging pursuit—which is 
distinguished also as one of the few pursuits of the kind in which modern society 
allows women to share. Probably the most intellectual and elevating interest 
connected with pottery is that which belongs to the study of the Greek vases, 
into which that most gifted of human races put so much of their mind, as well 
as of their sentiment for the beautiful. Much of their religion, poetry, and 
manners may be read there, written on what has been more durable than bronze 
or parchment. After this, among several remaining species of interest, two 
may be selected as predominant in importance—Form and Colour. Eastern 
wares, with those of Sévres and the early English china-works, in a minor 
degree, represent colour. The Greek pottery (the subjects set forth upon it 
not being here in question), and that of Wedgwood, represent form. There 
is an old dispute which of these elements is the higher. Without entering on 
this, it may be enough to remark that the earthenware of form has employed 
colour with more success than that which the earthenware of colour has obtained 
in form. Wedgwood’s work is conspicuous in this respect. In fact, Miss Mete- 
yard shows that he began as a colourist, being engaged, when a youth, with 

Whieldon, in making ware remarkable for the beauty of its transparent green 

glaze ; whilst the earliest essays in the ‘‘ cameo” style, which was destined to be 

Josiah’s greatest success, were fireside tiles, in clay of two colours. Ultimately, 

few manufacturers have exhibited either so large a variety, or so peculiar a 

refinement in the tints employed, as Wedgwood; and it will be found that a 

properly chosen cabinet of his productions (besides their exquisiteness in form) 

competes in colour with European porcelains which have no other conspicuous 
merit; the delicacy and breadth of the unglazed surfaces telling as much on 
an eye educated in colour, as the more forcible lustre of Sévres, Derby, or 

Dresden. 

Wedgwood’s life and works are interesting from so many points of view, that 
the above little digression is but one of several which Miss Meteyard’s biography 
suggests. And when the second volume of her charming book—promised very 
shortly—is out, it may be time to return to the main subject—Wedgwood as 
the finished artist—and try to show how much this one energetic and intellectual 
man did for English pottery. What we see of him, meanwhile, during his 
earlier years, comprises the view taken in Mr. Gladstone’s brilliant anticipatory 
sketch of a career to which the present instalment of Miss Meteyard’s life 
promises that justice will at length be done. What we have hitherto had in the 
way of Wedgwood’s biography has been either too brief, or is a dull farrago of 
ill-arranged materials. Here and there in this volume will be noticed a few 
paragraphs which might have been retrenched; and it may be suggested that 
enough has been now narrated of Wedgwood’s intelligent exertions in regard to 
subsidiary matters, and of the friends who assisted him in them, to enable the 
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remaining narrative to confine itself more closely to that which really makes 
the man—the Potteries of our English Etruria. At the same time it should be 
added, that Miss Meteyard’s accounts, both of the pottery district a hundred 
years ago, and of the able men whose exertions laid the foundations of commer- 
cial greatness in Staffordshire and Liverpool, form a very interesting and vivid 
picture of a phase in the English life of the last century, which we hear much 
less of than it deserves. Gray’s letters give another side; Cowper's, again, 
another ; Boswell brings London before us; but, meantime, a different spirit was 
at work among the sturdy heads and hands of the north and north-west, which 
well deserves commemoration. 

Miss Meteyard’s volume begins with a brief and clear history of the progress 
of English pottery, which is followed from the urns dug out from British tumuli, 
through the Roman imitations of Greek art (Samian ware), and the rare remains 
of the wood and metal employing Saxons and Normans, to the time when delft 
and china reached England, and awoke a tardy spirit of emulation among our 
own potters. Staffordshire is then taken up in detail, and the precursors of 
Josiah Wedgwood traced from Queen Anne’s time. The book is illustrated with 
much more artist-like woodcuts than we generally obtain. May it be suggested 
that the value of the work as a guide will be much increased if the second 
volume contained one or two coloured plates? It is only thus that the many 
varieties in the ware can be made really clear to the student : and Wedgwood’s 
is an art which deserves study. 

F. T. PALGRAVE. 


Onty A CLop. By the Author of “Lady <Audley’s Secret.” 3 .Vols. 
Third Edition.. John Maxwell & Co. 


In some respects the author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret”’ is one of the cleverest 
novel-writers of the day. Cleverness, indeed, is perhaps the most striking 
characteristic of her tales. They are defective as works of art, their moral tone 
is seldom healthy, they abound with errors of composition and improbabilities 
of plot; but they display so much ability that the reader willingly overlooks 
deficiencies, and is satisfied to be excited and amused. 

In ‘‘ Only a Clod,” the last and best of her tales, Miss Braddon occupies a 
higher ground than formerly, and appeals less to a morbid curiosity and love of 
excitement. This novel is not only above the average of clever novels: it is 
above Miss Braddon’s average. A confirmed novel reader, accustomed to every 
artifice of plot, will find something fresh and unanticipated in the story. It 
must be owned too, in spite of the improvement to which I have alluded, that 
he will find much in it overstrained and unnatural. Most of Miss Braddon’s 
heroines are characters which disgust one in a novel, and would be utterly 
revolting in real life. One of them labours under the awkward predicament of 
having one husband in the stable and a second in the drawing-room; another 
sets fire to an hotel and throws her husband down a well; a third devotes herself 
for four years to purposes of revenge. In the present tale there is also a 
diabolical woman who cherishes her vindictive feelings under the guise of 
friendship ; but Julia Desmond is a subordinate character, whose malice pro- 
duces no ill result; and Maude Hillary, to whom the chief place is assigned, 
is happily neither vicious nor criminal. In the earlier part of the tale Maude is 
a beautiful, affectionate, but rather silly girl, surrounded by admirers and 
accepting admiration as her due. She is represented as an adorable creature, 
sailing along ‘‘ with diaphanous draperies of white and blue fluttering and 
spreading round her, and with all manner of yellow gold, and purple enamel 
absurdities dangling at her wrists and depending from the loveliest throat and 
the pinkest ears in Christendom.” But sorrow and trials bring out much that 
is good and noble in the pure-minded but giddy girl, and the gradual change of 
her nature is depicted with delicacy and skill. Many of her actions, and the 
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actions of some other of the dramatis persone are, however, marked by the 
wildest improbability, and it is essential to the plot that they should be. In 
one chapter, for example, we find Francis Tredethlyn, the hero of the novel, a 
man of the highest honour, throwing himself at the feet of Maude and offering 
her his fortune and his love, although he is the affianced husband of her friend ; 
but as Maude had previously been shedding tears upon his shoulder, and asking 
him for £20,000 to save her father from ruin, perhaps we need scarcely wonder 
that the ‘‘ noble-minded Cornishman ” forgot his allegiance to Miss Desmond. 
Then again it is utterly incredible that a man with the fine nature and sound 
sense which Tredethlyn possessed, could have been entrapped by the wiles 
of Harcourt Lowther, or have submitted to the degradation imposed upon him 
by his treacherous friend. Some allowance may be made for a man who, 
having occupied a menial position, becomes suddenly possessed of £30,000 a-year. 
Tredethlyn is, however, represented as caring but little for his change of fortune; 
nevertheless this man of discretion and virtue frequently acts the part of a re- 
probate and a fool. But these inconsistencies are, as I have said, demanded 
for the due development of the plot ; and in novels of the class represented by 
Miss Braddon, we look more for an exciting story than for a careful and con- 
sistent delineation of character. 

There are some novels which we like quietly to brood over and study, and in 
which at each perusal we discover some new beauty. There are others into which 
we plunge headlong, and allow ourselves to be carried away by the current of 
the story. We do not stay to criticise or question ; we like the rapid movement, 
and are eager for the goal. Among novels of the latter class ‘‘ Only a Clod” 
deserves favourable notice. It will probably have a brief existence; but the 
‘“‘run,”’ if short, is sure to be successful. 

JouNn DENNIS. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF FREDERICK LOCKER. With Illustrations by 
RicHARD DoyLE. Moxon & Co. 


Tuts tasteful little volume of Moxon’s ‘‘ Miniature Poets” is well-adapted 
for the drawing-room table, not only by its elegance, but by the drawing- 
room tone of its contents. Mr. Locker writes agreeable vers de société, which 
are to poetry and its searching accents what the pleasant chat of a ‘‘ drum” is 
to the graver conversation of the fireside. Mr. Richard Doyle has lent his fancy 
and humour to illustrate these—sometimes in a languid mood, relying too much 
on types often used before; at others felicitously moved, and throwing much ob- 
servation and invention into a few distinctive touches. Mr. Locker tells a pretty 
little anecdote of Thackeray, who, when at Rome, used almost daily to go and 
see the sick child of his friend—Mr. Story, the sculptor—and bring with him 
the manuscript of the book he was writing, to read to her. Mr. Doyle has given 
us a sketch of the child-loving cynic with the slips of manuscript in his hand, 
reading to the small invalid; and painters in search of a subject might make it 
the pendant to the picture of another tender-hearted cynic, Samuel Johnson, 
reading the manuscript of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield.” 


EpDITorR. 
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THE BELTON ESTATE. 


CuHapTer IX. 
CAPTAIN AYLMER’S PROMISE TO HIS AUNT. 


Wuar had Captain Aylmer meant by telling her that they might be 
the dearest friends ;—by saying so much as that, and then saying no 
more? Of course, Clara asked herself that question as soon as she 
was alone in her bedroom, after leaving Captain Aylmer below. 
And she made two answers to herself—two answers which were 
altogether distinct, and contradictory one of the other. At first she 
decided that he had said so much and no more because he was deceit- 
ful,—because it suited his vanity to raise hopes which he had no 
intention of fulfilling,—because he was fond of saying soft things 
which were intended to have no meaning. This was her first answer 
to herself. But in her second she accused herself as much as she had 
before accused him. She had been cold to him, unfriendly, and harsh. 
As her aunt had told her, she spoke sharp words to him, and repulsed 
the kindness which he offered her. What right had she to expect 
from him a declaration of love when she was studious to stop him at 
every avenue by which he might approach it? A little management 
on her side would, she almost knew, make things right. But then the 
idea of any such management distressed her ;—nay, more, disgusted 
her. The management, if any were necessary, must come from him. 
And it was manifest enough that if he had any strong wishes in this 
matter, he was not a good manager. Her cousin, Will Belton, knew 
how to manage much better. 

On the next morning, however, all her thoughts respecting Captain 
Aylmer were dissipated by tidings which Martha brought to her 
bedside. Her aunt was ill. Martha was afraid that her mistress was 
very ill. She did not dare to send specially for the doctor on her own 
responsibility, as Mrs. Winterfield had strong and peculiar feelings 
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about doctors’ visits, and had on this very morning declined to be so 
visited. On the next day the doctor would come in the usual course 
of things, for she had submitted for some years back to such periodical 
visitings ; but she had desired that nothing might be done out of the 
common way. Martha, however, declared that if she were alone with 
her mistress the doctor would be sent for ; and she now petitioned for 
aid from Clara. Clara was, of course, by her aunt’s bedside in a few 
minutes, and in a few minutes more the doctor from the other side of 
the way was there also. 

It was ten o’clock before Captain Aylmer and Miss Amedroz met 
at breakfast, and they had before that been together in Mrs. Winter- 
field’s room. The doctor had told Captain Aylmer that his aunt was 
ill,—very ill,—dangerously ill. She had been wrong to go into such 
a place as the cold, unaired Court House, and that, too, in the month 
of November ; and the fatigue had also been too much for her. Mrs. 
Winterfield, too, had admitted to Clara that she knew herself to be 
very ill. “I felt it coming on me last night,” she said, “ when I was 
talking to you; and I felt it still more strongly when I left you after 
tea. I have lived long enough. God’s will be done.” At that 
moment, when she said she had lived long enough, she forgot her 
intention with reference to her will. But she remembered it before 
Clara had left the room. “Tell Frederic,” she said, “ to send at once 
for Mr. Palmer.” Now Clara knew that Mr. Palmer was the attorney, 
and resolved that she would give no such message to Captain Aylmer. 
But Mrs. Winterfield sent for her nephew, who had just left her, and 
herself gave her orders to him. In the course of the morning there 
came tidings from the attorney’s office that Mr. Palmer was away 
from Perivale, that he would be back on the morrow, and that he 
would of course wait on Mrs. Winterfield immediately on his return. 

Captain Aylmer and Miss Amedroz discussed nothing but their 
aunt’s state. of health that morning over the breakfast-table. Of 
course, under such circumstances in the house, there was no further 
immediate reference made to that offer of dearest friendship. It was 
clear to them both that the doctor did not expect that Mrs. Winter- 
field would again leave her bed; and it was clear to Clara also that 
her aunt was of the same opinion. 

T shall hardly be able to go home now,” she said. 

“Tt will be kind of you if you can remain.” 

« And you?” 

“T shall remain over the Sunday. If by that time she is at all 
better, I will run up to town and come down again before the end of 
the week. I know you don’t believe it, but a man really has some 
things which he must do.” 

“T don’t disbelieve you, Captain Aylmer.” 

“But you must write to me daily if I do go.” 

To this Clara made no objection ;—and she must write also to some 
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one else. She must let her cousin know how little chance there was 
that she would be at home at Christmas, explaining to him at the 
same time that his visit to her father would on that account be all the 
more welcome. 

“Are you going to her now?” he asked, as Clara got up imme- 
diately after breakfast. ‘I shall be in the house all the morning, and 
if you want me you will of course send for me.” 

“She may perhaps like to see you.” 

“T will come up every now and again. I would remain there 
altogether, only I should be in the way.” Then he got a newspaper 
and made himself comfortable over the fire, while she went up to her 
weary task in her aunt’s room. 

Neither on that day nor on the next did the lawyer come, and on 
the following morning all earthly troubles were over with Mrs. 
Winterfield. It was early on the Sunday morning that she died, and 
late on the Saturday evening Mr. Palmer had sent up to say that he 
had been detained at Taunton, but that he would wait on Mrs. 
Winterfield early on the Monday morning. On the Friday the poor 
lady had said much on the subject, but had been comforted by an 
assurance from her nephew that the arrangement should be carried 
out exactly as she wished it, whether the codicil was or was not 
added to the will. To Clara she said nothing more on the subject, 
nor at such a time did Captain Aylmer feel that he could offer her 
any assurance on the matter. But Clara knew that the will was not 
altered; and though at that time she was not thinking much about 
money, she had, nevertheless, very clearly made up her own mind as 
to her own conduct. Nothing should induce her to take a present of 
fifteen hundred pounds,—or, indeed, of as many pence from Captain 
Aylmer. During those hours of sickness in the house they had been 
much thrown together, and no one could have been kinder or more 
gentle to her than he had been. He had come to call her Clara, as 
people will do when joined together in such duties, and had been very 
pleasant as well as affectionate in his manner with her. It had 
seemed to her that he also wished to take upon himself the cares and 
love of an adopted brother. But as an adopted brother she would 
have nothing to do with him. The two men whom she liked best in 
the world would assume each the wrong place; and between them 
both she felt that she would be left friendless. 

On the Saturday afternoon they had both surmised how it was 
going to be with Mrs. Winterfield, and Captain Aylmer had told 
Mr. Palmer that he feared his coming on the Monday would be useless. 
He explained also what was required, and declared that he would be 
at once ready to make good the deficiency in the will. Mr. Palmer 
seemed to think that this would be better even than the making of a 
codicil in the last moments of the lady’s life; and, therefore, he and 
Captain Aylmer were at rest on that subject. 
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During the greater part of the Saturday night both Clara and 
Captain Aylmer remained with their aunt; and once, when the 
morning was almost there, and the last hour was near at hand, she 
had said a word or two which both of them had understood, in which 
she implored her darling Frederic to take a brother’s care of Clara 
Amedroz. Even in that moment Clara had repudiated the legacy, 
feeling sure in her heart that Frederic Aylmer was aware what was 
the nature of the care which he ought to owe, if he would consent to 
owe any care to her. He promised his aunt that he would do as 
she desired him, and it was impossible that Clara should then, aloud, 
repudiate the compact. But she said nothing, merely allowing her 
hand to rest with his beneath the thin, dry hand of the dying woman. 
To her aunt, however, when for a moment they were alone together, 
she showed all possible affection, with thanks, and tears, and warm 
kisses, and prayers for forgiveness as to all those matters in which 
she had offended. ‘“ My pretty one ;—my dear,” said the old woman, 
raising her hand on to the head of the crouching girl, who was 
hiding her moist eyes on the bed. Never during her life had her aunt 
appeared to her in so loving a mood as now, when she was leaving it. 
Then with some eager impassioned words, in which she pronounced 
her ideas of what should be the religious duties of a woman, Mrs. 
Winterfield bade farewell to her niece. After that, she had a longer 
interview with her nephew, and then it seemed that all worldly cares 
were over with her. 

The Sunday was passed in all that blankness of funereal grief 
which is absolutely necessary on such occasions. It cannot be said 
that either Clara or Captain Aylmer were stricken with any of that 
agony of woe which is produced on us by the death of those whom 
we have loved so well that we cannot bring ourselves to submit to 
part with them. They were both truly sorry for their aunt, in the 
common parlance of the world; but their sorrow was of that modi- 
fied sort which does not numb the heart, and make the surviving 
sufferer feel that there never can be a remedy. Nevertheless, it 
demanded sad countenances, few words, and those spoken hardly 
above a whisper, an absence of all amusement and almost of all 
employment, and a full surrender to the trappings of woe. They 
two were living together without other companion in the big house,— 
sitting down together to dinner and to tea; but on this day hardly a 
dozen words were spoken between them, and those dozen were spoken 
with no purport. On the Monday Captain Aylmer gave orders for 
the funeral, and then went away to London, undertaking to be back 
on the day before the last ceremony. Clara was rather glad that he 
should be gone, though she feared the solitude of the big house. She 
was glad that he should be gone, as she found it impossible to talk to 
him with ease to herself. She knew that he was about to assume 
some position as protector or quasi guardian over her, in conformity 
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with her aunt’s expressed wish, and she was quite resolved that she 
would submit to no such guardianship from his hands. That being 
so, the shorter period there might be for any such discussion the 
better. 

The funeral was to take place on the Saturday, and during the four 
days that intervened she received two visits from Mr. Possit. Mr. 
Possit was very discreet in what he said, and Clara was angry with 
herself for not allowing his words to have any avail with her. She 
told herself that they were commonplace ; but she told herself, also, 
after his first visit, that she had no right to expect anything else but 
commonplace words. How often are men found who can speak words 
on such occasions that are not commonplaces,—that really stir the 
soul, and bring true comfort to the listener? The humble listener 
may receive comfort even from commonplace words; but Clara was 
not humble, and rebuked herself for her own pride. On the second 
oceasion of his coming she did endeavour to receive him with a meek 
heart, and to accept what he said with an obedient spirit. But the 
struggle within her bosom was hard, and when he bade her to kneel 
and pray with him, she doubted for a moment between rebellion and 
hypocrisy. But she had determined to be meek, and so hypocrisy 
carried the hour. 

What would a clergyman say on such an occasion if the object of 
his solicitude were to decline the offer, remarking that prayer at that 
moment did not seem to be opportune; and that, moreover, he, the 
person thus invited, would like, first of all, to know what was to be 
the special object of the proposed prayer, if he found that he could, 
at the spur of the moment, bring himself at all into. a fitting mood 
for the task? Of him who would decline, without argument, the 
clergyman would opine that he was simply a reprobate. Of him who 
would propose to accompany an hypothetical acceptance with certain 
stipulations, he would say to himself that he was a stiff-necked 
wrestler against grace, whose condition was worse than that of the 
reprobate. Men and women, conscious that they will be thus judged, 
submit to the hypocrisy, and go down upon their knees unprepared, 
making no effort, doing nothing while they are there, allowing their 
consciences to be eased if they can only feel themselves numbed into 
some ceremonial awe by the occasion. So it was with Clara, when 
Mr. Possit, with easy piety, went through the formula of his devotion, 
hardly ever having realised to himself the fact that, of all works in 
which man can engage himself, that of prayer is the most difficult. 

“Tt is a sad loss to me,” said Mr. Possit, as he sat for half-an-hour 
with Clara, after she had thus submitted herself. Mr. Possit was a 
weakly, pale-faced little man, who worked so hard in the parish that 
on every day, Sundays included, he went to bed as tired in all his 
bones as a day labourer from the fields ;—“a very great loss. There 
are not many now who understand what a clergyman has to go 
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through, as our dear friend did.” If he was mindful of his two 
glasses of port wine on Sundays, who could blame him ? 

“She was a very kind woman, Mr. Possit.” 

“Yes, indeed ;—and so thoughtful! That she will have an exceed- 
ing great reward, who can doubt? Since I knew her she always 
lived as a saint upon earth. I suppose there’s nothing known as to 
who will live in this house, Miss Amedroz.” 

“ Nothing ;—I should think.” 

“ Captain Aylmer won’t keep it in his own hands?” 

“ T cannot tell in the least ; but as he is obliged to live in London 
because of Parliament, and goes to Yorkshire always in the autumn, 
he can hardly want it.” 

“T suppose not. But it will be a sad loss,—a sad loss to have this 
house empty. Ah ;—I shall never forget, her kindness tome. Do 
you know, Miss Amedroz,”—and as he told his little secret he became 
beautifully confidential ;—“ do you know, she always used to send me 
ten guineas at Christmas to help me along. She understood, as well 
as any one, how hard it is for a gentleman to live on seventy pounds 
a year. You will not wonder that I should feel that I’ve had a loss.” 
It is hard for a gentleman to live upon seventy pounds a year; and 
it is very hard, too, for a lady to live upon nothing a year, which lot 
in life fate seemed to have in store for Miss Amedroz. 

On the Friday evening Captain Aylmer came back, and Clara 
was in truth glad to see him. Her aunt’s death had been now far 
enough back to admit of her telling Martha that she would not dine 
till Captain Aylmer had come, and to allow her to think somewhat 
of his comfort. People must eat and drink even when the grim 
monarch is in the house; and it is a relief when they first dare to 
do so with some attention to the comforts which are ordinarily so 
important to them. For themselves alone women seldom care to 
exercise much trouble in this direction; but the presence of a man 
at once excuses and renders necessary the ceremony of a dinner. So 
Clara prepared for the arrival, and greeted the comer with some 
returning pleasantness of manner. And he, too, was pleasant with 
her, telling her of his plans, and speaking to her as though she were 
one of those whom it was natural that he should endeavour to interest 
in his future welfare. 

“When I come back to-morrow,” he said, “the will must be 
opened and read. It had better be done here.” They were sitting 
over the fire in the dining-room, after dinner, and Clara knew that 
the coming back to which he alluded was his return from the funeral. 
But she made no answer to this, as she wished to say nothing about 
her aunt’s will. “And after that,” he continued, “you had better 
let me take you out.” 


“T am very well,” she said; “I do not want any special taking 
out.” 
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‘But you have been confined to the house the whole week.” 

“ Women are accustomed to that, and do not feel it as you would. 
However, I will walk with you, if you’ll take me.” 

“Of course [ll take you. And then we must settle our future 
plans. Have you fixed upon any day yet for returning? Of course, 
the longer you stay, the kinder you will be.” 

“‘T can do no good to any one by staying.” 

“You do good to me;—but I suppose I’m nobody. I wish I 
could tell what to do about this house. Dear, good old woman! 
I know she would have wished that I should keep it in my own 
hands, with some idea of living here at some future time ;—but of 
course I never shall live here.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Would you like it yourself?” 

“Tam not Member of Parliament for Periv ale, and should not be 
the leading person in the town. You would be a sort of king here ; 
and then, some day, you will have your mother’s property as well as 
your aunt’s; and you would be near to your own tenants.” 

“But that does not answer my question. Could you bring your- 
self to live here,—even if it were your own ?” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because it is so deadly dull ;—because it has no attraction what- 
ever ;—because of all lives it is the one you would like the least. 
No one should live in a provincial town but they who make their 
money by doing so.” 

“ And what are the wives and daughters of such people to do,— 
and especially their widows? I have no doubt I could live here very 
happily if I had anybody near me that I liked. I should not wish to 
have to depend altogether on Mr. Possit for society.” 

“ And you would find him about the best.” 

“Mr. Possit has been with me twice whilst you were away, and 
he, too, asked what you meant to do about the house.” 

“ And what did you say? ” 

“What could I say? Of course I said I did not know. I suppose 
he was meditating whether you would live here and ask him to 
dinner on Sundays ! ” 

“Mr. Possit is a very good sort of man,” said the Captain, 
gravely ;—for Captain Aylmer, in the carrying out of his principles, 
always spoke seriously of everything connected with the Church in 
Perivale. 

“ And quite worthy to be asked to dinner on Sundays,” said Clara. 
“But Idid not give him any hope. How could I? Of course I 
knew that you would not live here, though I did not tell him so.” 

“No; I don’t suppose I shall. But I see very plainly that you 
think I ought to do so,” 

“ve the old-fashioned idea as to a man’s living near to his own 
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property; that is all. No doubt it was good for other people in 
Perivale, besides Mr. Possit, that my dear aunt lived here; and if the 
house is shut up, or let to some stranger, they will feel her loss the 
more. But I don’t know that you are bound to sacrifice yourself 
to them. 

“If I were to marry,” said Captain Aylmer, very slowly and in a 
low voice, “of course I should have to think of my wife’s wishes.” 

“But if your wife, when she accepted you, knew that you were 
living here, she would hardly take upon herself to demand that you 
should give up your residence.” 

“She might find it very dull.” 

“She would make her own calculations as to that before she 
accepted you.” 

“No doubt ;—but I can’t fancy any woman taking a man who 
was tied by his leg to Perivale. What do the people do who live in 
Perivale ?”’ 

“« Karn their bread.” 

“ Yes ;—that’s just what I said. But I shouldn’t earn mine here.” 

“T have the feeling I spoke of very strongly about papa’s place,” 
said Clara, changing the conversation suddenly. “I very often think 
of the future fate of Belton Castle when papa shall have gone. My 


cousin has got his house at Plaistow, and I don’t suppose he’d live 
there.” 


“ And where will you go?” he asked. 

As soon as she had spoken, Clara regretted her own imprudence 
in having ventured to speak upon her own affairs. She had been 
well pleased to hear him talk of his plans, and had been quite resolved 
not to talk of her own. But now, by her own speech, she had set 
him to make inquiries as to her future life. She did not at first 
answer the question; but he repeated it. “And where will you live 
yourself ? ” 

“T hope I may not have to think of that for some time to come yet.” 

“Tt is impossible to help thinking of such things.” 

“JT can assure you that I haven’t thought about it; but I suppose 


T shall endeavour to—to— ; I don’t know what I shall endeavour 
to do.” 


“Will you come and live at Perivale?”’ 

“Why here more than anywhere else ?” 

“Tn this house I mean.” 

“That would suit me admirably ;—would it not? I’m afraid 
Mr. Possit would not find me a good neighbour. To tell the truth, 
I think that any lady who lives here alone ought to be older than I 
am. The Perivalians would not show to a young woman that sort 
of respect which they have always felt for this house.” 

“T didn’t mean alone,” said Captain Aylmer. 

Then Clara got up and made some excuse for leaving him, and 
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there was nothing more said between them,—nothing, at least, of 
moment, on that evening. She had become uneasy when he asked 
her whether she would like to live in his house at Perivale; but 
afterwards, when he suggested that she was to have some companion 
with her there, she felt herself compelled to put an end to the 
conversation. And yet she knew that this was always the way, 
both with him and with herself. He would say things which would 
seem to promise that in another minute he would be at her feet, and 
then he would go no further. And she, when she heard those words, 
—though in truth she would have had him at her feet if she could,— 
would draw away, and recede, and forbid him as it were to go on. 
But Clara continued to make her comparisons, and knew well that 
her cousin Will would have gone on in spite of any such forbiddings. 

On that night, however, when she was alone, she could console 
herself with thinking how right she had been. In that front bed- 
room, the door of which was opposite to her own, with closed shutters, 
in the terrible solemnity of lifeless humanity, was still lying the 
body of her aunt! What would she have thought of herself if at 
such a moment she could have listened to words of love, and promised 
herself as a wife while such an inmate was in the house? She little 
knew that he, within that same room, had pledged himself to her 
who was now lying there waiting for her last removal,—had pledged 
himself, just seven days since, to make the offer which, when he was 
talking to her, she was always half hoping and half fearing ! 

He could have meant nothing else when he told her that he had 
not intended to suggest that she should live there alone in that great 
house at Perivale. She could not hinder herself from thinking of 
this, unfit as was the present moment for any such thoughts. How 
was it possible that she should not speculate on the subject, let her 
resolutions against any such speculation be ever so strong? She had 
confessed to herself that she loved the man, and what else could she 
wish but that he alsoshould love her? But there came upon her some 
faint suspicion,—some glimpse of what was almost a dream,—that 
he might possibly in this matter be guided rather by duty than by 
love. It might be that he would feel himself constrained to offer his 
hand to her,—constrained by the peculiarity of his position towards 
her. If so,—should she discover that such were his motives,—there 
would be no doubt as to the nature of her answer. 


Cuaprer X. 
SHOWING HOW CAPTAIN AYLMER KEPT HIS PROMISE. 


THE next day was necessarily very sad. Clara had declared her de- 
termination to follow her aunt to the churchyard, and did so, together 
with Martha, the old servant. There were three or four mourning 
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coaches, as family friends came over from Taunton, one or two of whom 
were to be present at the reading of the will. How melancholy was 
the occasion, and how well the work was done ; how substantial and yet 
how solemn was the luncheon, spread after the funeral for the gentle- 
men; and how the will was read, without a word of remark, by 
Mr. Palmer, need hardly be told here. The will contained certain 
substantial legacies to servants,—the amount to that old handmaid 
Martha being so great as to produce a fit of fainting, after which the 
old handmaid declared that if ever there was, by any chance, an angel 
of light upon the earth, it was her late mistress; and yet Martha had 
had her troubles with her mistress; and there was a legacy of two 
hundred pounds to the gentleman who was called upon to act as co- 
executor with Captain Aylmer. Other clause in the will there was 
none, except that one substantial clause which bequeathed to her well- 
beloved nephew, Frederic Folliott Aylmer, everything of which the 
testatrix died possessed. The will had been made at some moment in 
which Clara’s spirit of independence had offended her aunt, and her 
name was not mentioned. That nothing should have been left to 
Clara was the one thing that surprised the relatives from Taunton who 
were present. The relatives from Taunton, to give them their due, 
expected nothing for themselves ; but as there had been great doubt 
as to the proportions in which the property would be divided between 
the nephew and adopted niece, there was aroused a considerable ex- 
citement as to the omission of the name of Miss Amedroz,—an ex- 
citement which was not altogether unpleasant. When people com- 
plain of some cruel shame, which does not affect themselves personally, 
the complaint is generally accompanied by an unexpressed and un- 
conscious feeling of satisfaction. 

On the present occasion, when the will had been read and refolded, 
Captain Aylmer, who was standing on the rug near the fire, spoke a 
few words. His aunt, he said, had desired to add a codicil to the will, 
of the nature of which Mr. Palmer was well aware. She had ex- 
pressed her intention to leave fifteen hundred pounds to her niece, 
Miss Amedroz; but death had come upon her too quickly to enable 
her to perform her purpose. Of this intention on the part of Mrs. 
Winterfield, Mr. Palmer was as well aware as himself; and he men- 
tioned the subject now, merely with the object of saying that as a 
matter of course the legacy to Miss Amedroz was as good as though 
the codicil had been completed. On such a question as that there 
could arise no question as to legal right; but he understood that the 
legal claim of Miss Amedroz, under such circumstances, was as valid 
as his own. It was therefore no affair of generosity on his part. Then 
there was a little buzz of satisfaction on the part of those present, and 
the meeting was broken up. . 

A certain old Mrs. Folliott, who was cousin to everybody con- 
cerned, had come over from Taunton to see how things were going. 
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She had always been at variance with Mrs. Winterfield, being a 
woman who loved cards and supper parties, and who had throughout 
her life stabled her horses in stalls very different to those used by the 
lady of Perivale. Now this Mrs. Folliott was the first to tell Clara of 
the will. Clara, of course, was altogether indifferent. She had known 
for months past that her aunt had intended to leave nothing to her, 
and her only hope had been that she might be left free from any com- 
miseration or remark on the subject. But Mrs. Folliott, with sundry 
shakings of the head, told her how her aunt had omitted to name her, 
and then told her also of Captain Aylmer’s generosity. “We all 
did think, my dear,” said Mrs. Folliott, “that she would have done 
better than that for you, or at any rate that she would not have left 
you dependent on him.” Captain Aylmer’s horses were also sup- 
posed to be stabled in strictly Low Church stalls, and were therefore 
regarded by Mrs. Folliott with much dislike. 

“T and my aunt understood each other perfectly,” said Clara. 

“Tdare say. But if so, you really were the only person that did 
understand her. No doubt what she did was quite right, seeing that 
she was a saint; but we sinners would have thought it very wicked 
to have made such a will, and then to have trusted to the generosity 
of another person after we were dead.” 

“But there is no question of trusting to any one’s generosity, Mrs. 
Folliott.” 

“‘ He need not pay you a shilling, you know, unless he likes it.” 

“ And he will not be asked to pay me a shilling.” 

“T don’t suppose he will go back after what he has said publicly.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Folliott,” said Clara earnestly, “pray do not let us 
talk about it. It is quite unnecessary. I never expected any of my 
aunt’s property, and knew all along that it was to go to Captain 
Aylmer,—who, indeed, was Mrs. Winterfield’s heir naturally. Mrs. 
Winterfield was not really my aunt, and I had no claim on her.” 

“ But everybody understood that she was to provide for you.” 

“ As I was not one of the everybodies myself, it will not signify.” 
Then Mrs. Folliott retreated, having, as she thought, performed her 
duty to Clara, and contented herself henceforth with abusing Mrs. 
Winterfield’s will in her own social circles at Taunton. 

On the evening of that day, when all the visitors were gone and 
the house was again quiet, Captain Aylmer thought it expedient to 
explain to Clara the nature of his aunt’s will, and the manner in 
which she would be allowed to inherit under it the amount of money 
which her aunt had intended to bequeath to her. When she became 
impatient and objected to listen to him, he argued with her, pointing 
out to her that this was a matter of business to which it was now abso- 
lutely necessary that she should attend. “It may be the case,” he said, 
“and, indeed, I hope it will, that no essential difference will be made 
by it ;—except that it will gratify you to know how careful she was 
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of your interests in her last moments. But’you are bound in duty to 
learn your own position; and I, as her executor, am bound to explain 
it to you. But perhaps you would rather discuss it with Mr. Palmer.” 
“Oh no ;—save me from that.” 
“ You must understand, then, that I shall pay over to you the sum 
of fifteen hundred pounds as soon as the will has been proved.” 
“T understand nothing of the kind. I know very well that if I 


were to take it, I should be accepting a present from you, and to that 
I cannot consent.” 


“But, Clara ‘a 

“Tt is no good, Captain Aylmer. Though I don’t pretend to under- 
stand much about law, I do know that I can have no claim to anything 
that is not put into the will; and I won’t have what I could not 
claim. My mind is quite made up, and I hope I mayn’t be annoyed 
about it. Nothing is more disagreeable than having to discuss money 
matters.” 

Perhaps Captain Aylmer thought that the having no money 
matters to discuss might be even more disagreeable. ‘ Well,” he 
said, “‘ I can only ask you to consult any friend whom you can trust 
upon the matter. Ask your father, or Mr. Belton, and I have no 
doubt that either of them will tell you that you are as much entitled 
to the legacy as though it had been written in the will.” 

“On such a matter, Captain Aylmer, I don’t want to ask anybody. 
You can’t pay me the money unless I choose to take it, and I cer- 
tainly shall not do that.” Upon hearing this he smiled, assuming, 
as Clara fancied that he was sometimes wont to do, a look of quiet 
superiority ; and then, for that time, he allowed the subject to be 
dropped between them. 

But Clara knew that she must discuss it at length with her father, 
and the fear of that discussion made her unhappy. She had already 
written to say that she would return home on the day but one after 
the funeral, and had told Captain Aylmer of her purpose. So very 
prudent a man as he, of course, could not think it right that a young 
lady should remain with him, in his house, as his visitor ; and to her 
decision on this point he had made no objection. She now heartily 
wished that she had named the day after the funeral, and that she had 
not been deterred by her dislike of making a Sunday journey. She 
dreaded this day, and would have been very thankful if he would 
have left her and gone back to London. But he intended, he said, 
to remain at Perivale throughout the next week, and she must endure 
the day as best she might be able. She wished that it were possible 
to ask Mr. Possit to his accustomed dinner; but she did not dare to 
make the proposition to the master of the house. Though Captain 
Aylmer had declared Mr. Possit to be a very worthy man, Clara sur- 
mised that he would not be anxious to commence that practice of a 
Sabbatical dinner so soon after his aunt’s decease. The day, after all, 
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would be but one day, and Clara schooled herself into a resolution to 
bear it with good humour. 

Captain Aylmer had made a positive promise to his aunt on her 
deathbed that he would ask Clara Amedroz to be his wife, and he 
had no more idea of breaking his word than he had of resigning the 
whole property which had been left to him. Whether Clara would 
accept him he had much doubt. He was a man by no means brilliant, 
not- naturally self-confident, nor was he, perhaps, to be credited with 
the possession of high principles of the finest sort ; but he was clever, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, knowing his own interest, knowing, 
too, that that interest depended on other things besides money ; and 
he was a just man, according to the ordinary rules of justice in the 
world. Not for the first time when he was sitting by the bedside 
of his dying aunt had he thought of asking Clara to marry him. 
Though he had never hitherto resolved that he would do so,—though 
he had never till then brought himself absolutely to determine that 
he would take so important a step,—he had pondered over it often, 
and was aware that he was very fond of Clara. He was, in truth, as 
much in love with her as it was in his nature to be in love. He was 
not a man to break his heart for a girl ;—nor even to make a strong 
fight for a wife, as Belton was prepared to do. If refused once, he 
might probably ask again,—having some idea that a first refusal was 
not always intended to mean much,—and he might possibly make a 
third attempt, prompted by some further calculation of the same 
nature. But it might be doubted whether, on the first, second, or 
third occasion, he would throw much passion into his words; and 
those who knew him well would hardly expect to see him die of a 
broken heart, should he ultimately be unsuccessful. 

When he had first thought of marrying Miss Amedroz he had 
imagined that she would have shared with him his aunt’s property, 
and indeed such had been his belief up to the days of the last illness of 
Mrs. Winterfield. The match therefore had recommended itself to 
him as being prudent as well as pleasant; and though his aunt had 
never hitherto pressed the matter upon him, he had understood what 
her wishes were. When she first told him, three or four days before 
her death, that her property was left altogether to him, and then, on 
hearing how totally her niece was without hope of provision from 
her father, had expressed her desire to give a sum of money to Clara, 
she had spoken plainly of her desire ;—but she had not on that 
occasion asked him for any promise. But afterwards, when she 
knew that she was dying, she had questioned him as to his own 
feelings, and he, in his anxiety to gratify her in her last wishes, 
had given her.the promise which she was so anxious to hear. He 
made no difficulty in doing so. It was his own wish as well as hers. 
In a money point of view he might no doubt now do better; but 
then money was not everything. He was very fond of Clara, and 
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felt that if she would accept him he would be proud of his wife. 
She was well born and well educated, and it was the proper sort of 
thing for him todo. No doubt he had some idea, seeing how things. 
had now arranged themselves, that he would be giving much more 
than he would get; and perhaps the manner of his offer might be 
affected by that consideration ; but not on that account did he feel at 
all sure that he would be accepted. Clara Amedroz was a proud 
girl,— perhaps too proud. Indeed, it was her fault. If her pride 
now interfered with her future fortune in life, it should be her own 
fault, not his. He would do his duty to her and to his aunt ;—he 
would do it perseveringly and kindly ; and then, if she refused him, 
the fault would not be his. 

Such, I think, was the state of Captain Aylmer’s mind when he 
got up on the Sunday morning, resolving that he would on that day 
make good his promise. And it must be remembered, on his behalf, 
that he would have prepared himself for his task with more anima- 
tion if he had hitherto received warmer encouragement. He had 
felt himself to be repulsed in the little efforts which he had already 
made to please the lady, and had no idea whatever as to the true 
state of her feelings. Had he known what she knew, he would, I 
think, have been animated enough, and gone to his task as happy 
and thriving a lover as any. But he was a man somewhat diffident 
of himself, though sufficiently conscious of the value of the worldly 
advantages which he possessed ;—and he was, perhaps, a little afraid 

of Clara, giving her credit for an intellect superior to his own. 

He had promised to walk with her on the Saturday after the 
reading of the will, intending to take her out through the gardens 
down to a farm, now belonging to himself, which lay at the back of 
the town, and which was held by an old widow who had been senior 
in life to her late landlady ; but no such walk had been possible, as 
it was dark before the last of the visitors from Taunton had gone. 
At breakfast on Sunday he again proposed the walk, offering to take 
her immediately after luncheon. “I suppose you will not go to 
church ?”’ he said. 

“Not to-day. I could hardly bring myself to do it to-day.” 

“JT think you are right. I shall go. A man can always do these 
things sooner than a lady can. But you will come out afterwards ?” 
To this she assented, and then she was left alone throughout the 
morning. The walk she did not mind. That she and Captain Aylmer 
should walk together was all very well. They might probably have 
done so had Mrs. Winterfield been still alive. It was the long 
evening afterwards that she dreaded,—the long winter evening, in 
which she would have to sit with him as his guest, and with him 
only. She could not pass these hours without talking to him, and 
she felt that she could not talk to him naturally and easily. It 
would, however, be but for once, and she would bear it. 
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They went together down to the house of Mrs. Partridge, the 
tenant, and made their kindly speeches to the old woman. Mrs. 
Partridge already knew that Captain Aylmer was to be her landlord, 
but having hitherto seen more of Miss Amedroz than of the Captain, 
and having always regarded her landlady’s niece as being connected 
irrevocably with the property, she addressed them as though the 
estate were a joint affair. 

“T shan’t be here to trouble you long ;—that I shan’t, Miss Clara,” 
said the old woman. 

“Tam sure Captain Aylmer would be very sorry to lose you,” 
replied Clara, speaking loud, and close to the poor woman’s ear, for 
she was deaf. 

“T never looked to live after she was gone, Miss Clara ;—never. 
No more I didn’t. Deary ;—deary! And I suppose you'll be living 
at the big house now; won’t ye?” 

“The big house belongs to Captain Aylmer, Mrs. Partridge.” 
She was driven to baw] out her words, and by no means liked the task. 
Then Captain Aylmer said something, but his speech was altogether 
lost. 

“Oh ;— it belongs to the Captain, doit? They told me that was 
the way of the will; but I suppose it’s all one.” 

“Yes; it’s all one,” said Captain Aylmer, gaily. 

“It’s not exactly all one, as you call it,” said Clara, attempting to 
laugh, but still shouting at the top of her voice. 

«“ Ah ;—I don’t understand ; but I hope you’ll both live there to- 
gether,—and I hope you'll be as good to the poor as she that is gone. 
Well, well; I didn’t ever think that I should be still here, while she 
is lying under the stones up in the old church !” 

Captain Aylmer had determined that he would ask his question on 
the way back from the farm, and now resolved that he might as well 
begin with some allusion to Mrs. Partridge’s words about the house. 
The afternoon was bright and cold, and the lane down to the farmhouse 
had been dried by the wind, so that the day was pleasant for walk- 
ing. ‘“ We might as well go on to the bridge,” he said, as they left 
the farmyard. “Jalways think that Perivale church looks better 
from Creevy bridge than any other point.” Perivale church stood 
high in the centre of the town, on an eminence, and was graced with 
a spire which was declared by the Perivalians to be preferable to that 
of Salisbury in proportion, though it was acknowledged to be some- 
what inferior to it in height. The little river Creevy, which ran 
through a portion of the suburbs of the town, and which, as there 
seen, was hardly more than a ditch, then sloped away behind Creevy 
Grange, as the farm of Mrs. Partridge was called, and was crossed by 
a small wooden bridge, from which there was a view not only of the 
church, but of all that side of the hill on which Mrs. Winterfield’s 
large brick house stood conspicuously. So they walked down to 
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Creevy bridge, and, when there, stood leaning on the parapet and 
looking back upon the town. 

“‘ How well I know every house and spot in the place as I see 
them from here,” he said. 

“A good many of the houses are your own,—or will be some 
day ; and therefore you should know them.” 

“‘T remember, when I used to be here as a boy fishing, I always 
thought Aunt Winterfield’s house was the biggest house in the 
county.” 

“It can’t be nearly so large as your father’s house in Yorkshire.” 

“No; certainly it is not. Aylmer Park is a large place; but the 
house does not stretch itself out so wide as that; nor does it stand 
on the side of a hill so as to show out its proportions with so much 
ostentation. The coach-house and the stables, and the old brewhouse, 
seem to come half way down the hill. And when I was a boy I had 
much more respect for my aunt’s red-brick house in Perivale than I 
had for Aylmer Park.” 

“ And now it’s your own.” 

“Yes; now it’s my own,—and all my respect for it is gone. I 
used to think the Creevy the best river in England for fish; but I 
wouldn’t give a sixpence now for all the perch I ever caught in it.” 

“Perhaps your taste for perch is gone also.” 

“Yes; and my taste for jam. I never believed in the store-room 
at Aylmer Park as I did in my aunt’s store-room here.” 

“T don’t doubt but what it is full now.” 

“‘T dare say ; but I shall never have the curiosity even to inquire. 
Ah, dear,—I wish I knew what to do about the house.” 

“ You won’t sell it, I suppose ? ” 

“Not if I could either live in it, or let it. It would be wrong to 
let it stand idle.” 

“ But you need not decide quite at once.” 

“That’s just what I want todo. I want to decide at once.” 

“Then I’m sure I cannot advise you. It seems to me very unlikely 
that you should come and live here by yourself. ‘It isn’t like a 
country house exactly.” 

“T shan’t live there by myself certainly. You heard what Mrs. 
Partridge said just now.” 

“What did Mrs. Partridge say ? ” 

“She wanted to know whether it belonged to both of us, and 
whether it was not all one. Shall it be all one, Clara?” 

She was leaning over the rail of the bridge as he spoke, with her 
eyes fixed on the slowly moving water. When she heard his words, 
she raised her face and looked full upon him. She was in some sort 
prepared for the moment, though it would be untrue to say that she 
had now expected it. Unconsciously she had made some resolve 
that if ever the question were put to her by him, she would not 
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be taken altogether off her guard; and now that the question was 
put to her, she was able to maintain her composure. Her first feeling 
was one of triumph,—as it must be in such a position to any woman 
who has already acknowledged to herself that she loves the man who 
then asks her to be his wife. She looked up into Captain Aylmer’s 
face, and his eye almost quailed beneath hers. Even should he be 


triumphant, he was not perfectly assured that his triumph would be 
a success. 


“Shall what be all one ? ” she asked. 

“Shall it be your house and my house? Can you tell me that 
you will love me and be my wife?” Again she looked at him, and 
he repeated his question. ‘Clara, can you love me well enough to 
take me for your husband ? ” 

“T can,” she said. Why should she hesitate, and play the coy 
girl, and pretend to any doubts in her mind which did not exist 
there? She did love him, and had so told herself with much earnest- 
ness. To him, while his words had been doubtful,—while he had 
simply played at making love to her, she had given no hint of the 
state of her affections. She had so carried herself before him as to 
make him doubt whether success could be possible for him. But 
now,—why should she hesitate now? It was as she had hoped,—or 
as she had hardly dared to hope. He did love her. “TI can,” she 
said; and then, before he could speak again, she repeated her words 
with more emphasis. ‘Indeed I can; with all my heart.” 

As regarded herself, she was quite equal to the occasion ; but had 
she known more of the inner feelings of men and women in general, 
she would have been slower to show her own. What is there that 
any man desires,—any man or any woman,—that does not lose half 
its value when it is found to be easy of access, and easy of possession ? 
Wine is valued by its price, not its flavour. Open your doors freely 
to Jones and Smith, and Jones and Smith will not care to enter them. 
Shut your doors obdurately against the same gentlemen, and they 
will use all their little diplomacy to effect an entrance. Captain 
Aylmer, when he heard the hearty tone of the girl’s answer, already 
began almost to doubt whether it was wise on his part to devote 
the innermost bin of his cellar to wine that was so cheap. 

Not that he had any idea of receding. Principle, if not love, 
prevented that. ‘‘ Then the question about the house is decided,” he 
said, giving his hand to Clara as he spoke. 

“T don’t care a bit about the house now,” she answered. 

“ That’s unkind.” 

“JT am thinking so much more of you,—of you and of myself. 
What does an old house matter ?” 

“It’s in very good repair,” said Captain Aylmer. 

“You must not laugh at me,” she said; and in truth he was not 


laughing at her. ‘What I mean is that anything about a house is 
VOL. T. MM 
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indifferent to me now. It is as though I had got all that I want in 
the world. Is it wrong of me to say so?” 

“Qh, dear, no ;—not wrong at all. How can it be wrong?” He 
did not tell her that he also had got all he wanted; but his lack 
of enthusiasm in this respect did not surprise her, or at first even vex 
her. She had always known him to be a man careful of his words,— 
knowing their value,—not speaking with hurried rashness as would 
her dear Cousin Will. And she doubted whether, after all, such 
hurried words mean as much as words which are slower and calmer. 
After all his heat in love and consequent disappointment, Will 
Belton had left her apparently well contented. His fervour had 
been short-lived. She loved her cousin dearly, and was so very glad 
that his fervour had been short-lived ! 

«When you asked me, I could but tell you the truth,” she said, 
smiling at him. 

The truth is very well, but he would have liked it better had the 
truth come to him by slower degrees. When his aunt had told him 
to marry Clara Amedroz, he had been at once reconciled to the order 
by a feeling on his own part that the conquest of Clara would not be 
too facile. She was a woman of value, not to be snapped up easily,— 
or by any one. So he had thought then; but he began to fancy now 
that he had been wrong in that opinion. 

The walk back to the house was not ‘of itself very exciting, 
though to Clara it was a short period of unalloyed bliss. No doubt 
had then come upon her to cloud her happiness, and she was 
“wrapped up in measureless content.” It was well that they should 
both be silent at such a moment. Only yesterday had been buried 
their dear old friend,—the friend who had brought them together, 
and been so anxious for their future happiness! And Clara Amedroz 
was not a young girl, prone to jump out of her shoes with elation 
because she had got a lover. She could be steadily happy without 
many immediate words about her happiness. When they had reached 
the-house, and were once more together in the drawing-room, she 
again gave him her hand, and was tlie first to speak. ‘And you; 
are you contented?” she asked. Who does not know the smile of 
triumph with which a girl asks such a question at such a moment as 
that ? 

“Contented ?—well,—yes ; .I.think I am,” he said. 

But even those words did not move her to doubt. “If you are,” 
she said, “Iam. And now I will leave you till dinner, that you may 
think over what you have done.” 

“T had thought about it before, you know,” he replied. Then he 
stooped over her and kissed her. It was the first time he had done 
so; but his kiss was as cold and proper as though they had been man 
and wife for years! But it sufficed for her, and she went to her 
room as happy as a queen. Antuony TROLLOPE. 











MILL versus HAMILTON—THE TEST OF TRUTH. 


BririsH speculation, to which, notwithstanding adverse Continental 
opinion, the chief initial ideas and established truths of Modern 
Philosophy are due, is no longer dormant. By his System of Logic, 
Mr. Mill probably did more than any other writer to reawaken it. 
And to the great service he thus rendered some twenty years ago, 
he now adds by his Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, 
—a work which, taking the views of Sir William Hamilton as texts, 
reconsiders sundry ultimate questions that still remain unsettled. 

Among these questions is one of great importance which has 
already been the subject of controversy between Mr. Mill and others ; 
and this question I propose to discuss afresh. Before doing so, how- 
ever, it will be desirable to glance at two cardinal doctrines of the 
Hamiltonian philosophy from which Mr. Mill shows reasons for dis- 
senting—desirable because comment on them will elucidate what is to 
follow. 

In his fifth chapter, Mr. Mill points out that “what is rejected as 
knowledge by Sir William Hamilton,” is “brought back by him 
under the name of belief.” The quotations justify this description of 
Sir W. Hamilton’s position; and warrant the assertion that the 
relativity of knowledge was held by him in but a nominal sense. 
His inconsistency may, I think, be traced to the use of the word 
“belief” in two quite different senses. We commonly say we 
“believe” a thing for which we can assign some preponderating 
evidence, or concerning which we have received some indefinable 
impression. We believe that the next House of Commons will not 
abolish Church-rates ; or we believe that a person on,whose face we 
look is good-natured. That is, when we can give confessedly inade- 
quate proofs or no proofs at all for the things we think, we call them 
“beliefs.” And it is the peculiarity of these beliefs, as contrasted 
with cognitions, that their connections with antecedent states of con- 
sciousness may be easily severed instead of being difficult to sever. 
But unhappily the word “belief” is also applied to each of those 
temporarily or permanently indissoluble connections in consciousness, 
for the acceptance of which the only warrant is that it cannot be got 
rid of. Saying that I feel a pain, or hear a sound, or see one line 
to be longer than another, is saying that there has occurred in me a 
certain change of state ; and it is impossible for me to give a stronger 
evidence of this fact than that it is present to my mind. The tissue 
of every argument, too, is resolvable into affections of consciousness 
that have no warrants beyond themselves. When asked why I assert 
sume mediately-known truth, as that the three angles of a triangle 
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are equal to two right angles, I find that the proof may be decom- 
posed into steps, each of which is an immediate consciousness that 
certain two quantities or two relations are equal or unequal—a con- 
sciousness for which no further evidence is assignable than that it 
exists in me. Nor, on finally getting down to some axiom underlying 
the whole fabric of demonstration, can I say more than that it is a 
truth of which I am immediately conscious. But now observe the 
confusion that has arisen. The immense majority of truths which 
we accept as beyond doubt, and from which our notion of unquestion- 
able truth is abstracted, have this other trait in common,—they are 
severally established by affiliation on deeper truths. These two 
characters have become so associated that one seems to imply the 
other. For each truth of geometry we are able to assign some 
wider truth in which it is involved; and for that wider truth we are 
able, if required, to assign some still wider, and so on. This being 
the general nature of the demonstration by which exact knowledge is 
established, there has arisen the illusion that knowledge so established 
is knowledge of higher validity than that immediate knowledge 
which has nothing deeper to rest on. The habit of asking for proof, 
and having proof given, in all these multitudinous cases, has produced 
the implication that proof may be asked for those ultimate dicta of 
consciousness into which all proof is resolvable. And then, because 
no proof of these can be given, there arises the vague feeling that 
they are akin to other things of which no proof can be given—that 
they are uncertain—that they have unsatisfactory bases. This feeling 
is strengthened by the accompanying misuse of words. “Belief” 
having, as above pointed out, become the name of an impression for 
which we can give only a confessedly-inadequate reason, or no reason 
at all; it happens that when pushed hard respecting the warrant for 
any ultimate dictum of consciousness, we say, in the absence of all 
assignable reason, that we believe it. Thus the two opposite poles of 
knowledge go under the same name ; and by the reverse connotations 
of this name, as used for the most coherent and least coherent rela- 
tions of thought, profound misconceptions have been generated. Here, 
it seems to me, is the source of Sir William Hamilton’s error. Class- 
ing as “beliefs” those direct, undecomposable dicta of consciousness 
which transcend proof, he asserts that these are of higher authority 
than knowledge (meaning by knowledge that for which reasons can 
be given); and in asserting this he is fully justified. But when he 
claims equal authority for those affections of consciousness which go 
under the same name of “ beliefs,” but differ in being extremely-indirect 
affections of consciousness, or not definite affections of consciousness 
at all, the claim cannot be admitted. By his own showing, no positive 
cognition answering to the word “ infinite” exists; while, contrari- 
wise, those cognitions which he rightly holds to be above question, 
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are not only positive, but have the peculiarity that they cannot be 
suppressed. How, then, can the two be grouped together as of like 
degrees of validity ? 

Nearly allied in nature to this, is another Hamiltonian doctrine, 
which Mr. Mill very effectively combats. I refer to the corollary 
respecting noumenal existence which Sir William Hamilton draws 
from the law of the Excluded Middle, or, as it might be more intelli- 
gibly called—the law of the Alternative Necessity. A thing must 
either exist or not exist—must have a certain attribute or not have 
it: there is no third possibility. This is a postulate of all thought ; 
and in so far as it is alleged of phenomenal existence, no one calls 
it in question. But Sir William Hamilton, applying the formula 
beyond the limits of thought, draws from it certain conclusions 
respecting things as they are, apart from our consciousness. He says, 
for example, that though we cannot conceive Space as infinite or as . 
finite, yet, “on the principle of the Excluded Middle, one or other 
must be admitted.” This inference Mr. Mill shows good reason for 
rejecting. His argument may be supplemented by another, which at 
once suggests itself if from the words of Sir W. Hamilton’s pro- 
positions we pass to the thoughts for which they are supposed to 
stand. When remembering a certain thing as in a certain place, 
the place and the thing are mentally represented together; while to 
think of the non-existence of the thing in that place, implies a con- 
sciousness in which the place is represented but not the thing. 
Similarly, if, instead of thinking of an object as colourless, we think 
of it as having colour, the change consists in the addition to the con- 
cept of an element that was before absent from it—the object cannot 
be thought of first as red and then as not red, without one component 
of the thought being totally expelled from the mind by another. 
The law, of the Excluded Middle, then, is simply a generalisation 
of the universal experience that some mental states are directly 
destructive of other states. It formulates a certain absolutely- 
constant law, that the appearance of any positive mode of conscious- 
ness cannot occur without excluding a correlative negative mode ; 
and that the negative mode cannot occur without excluding the cor- 
relative positive mode: the antithesis of positive and negative, being, 
indeed, merely an expression of this experience. Hence it follows 
that if consciousness is not in one of the two modes, it must be in the 
other. But now, under what conditions only can this law of con- 
sciousness hold ? : It can hold only so long as there are positive states 
of consciousness that can exclude the negative states, and which the 
negative states can in their turn exclude. If we are not concerned 
with positive states of consciousness at all, no such mutual exclusion 
takes place, and the law of the Alternative Necessity does not apply. 
Here, then, is the flaw in Sir William Hamilton’s proposition.. That 
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Space must be infinite or finite, are alternatives of which we are not 
obliged to regard one as necessary, seeing that we have no state of 
consciousness answering to either of these words as applied to the 
totality of space, and therefore no exclusion of two antagonist states 
of consciousness by one another. Both terms of the alternative being 
unthinkable, the proposition should be put thus :—Space is either 

or is ; neither of which can be conceived, but one 
of which must be true. In this, as in other cases, Sir William 
Hamilton continues to work out the forms of thought when they no 
longer contain any substance; and, of course, reaches nothing more 
than verbal conclusions. 

Ending here these comments on doctrines of Sir William Hamilton, 
which Mr. Mill rejects on grounds that will be generally recognized 
as valid, let me now pass to a doctrine, partly held by Sir William 
Hamilton, and held by others in ways variously qualified and variously 
extended—a doctrine which, I venture to think, may be successfully 
defended against Mr. Mill’s attack. 


In the fourth and fifth editions of his Logic Mr. Mill treats, at 
considerable length, the question—lIs inconceivability an evidence of 
untruth ? replying to criticisms previously made on his reasons for 
asserting that it is not. The chief answers which he there makes to 
these criticisms, turn upon the interpretation of the word inconceivable. 
This word he considers is used as the equivalent of the word wnbe- 
lievable ; and, translating it thus, readily disposes of sundry arguments 
brought against him. Whether any others who have used these 
words in philosophical discussion, have made them synonymous, I do 
not know; but that they are so used in those reasonings of my own 
which Mr. Mill combats, I was not conscious, and was surprised to 
find alleged. It is now manifest that I had not adequately guarded 
myself against the misconstruction which is liable to arise from the 
double meaning of the word belief—a word which, we have seen, is 
used for the most coherent and the least coherent connections in 
consciousness, because they have the common character that no reason 
is assignable for them. Throughout the argument to which Mr. 
Mill replies, the word is used only in the first of these senses. The 
“invariably existent beliefs,” the ‘indestructible beliefs,” are the 
indissoluble connections in consciousness—never the dissoluble ones. 
But unbelievable connotes the dissoluble ones. By association with the 
other and more general meaning of the word belief, the word unbe- 
Hievable is used. in cases where the proposition admits of being repre- 
sented in thought, though it may be with difficulty; and where, conse- 
quently, the counter proposition admits of being decomposed. To be 
quite sure of our ground, let us define and illustrate the meanings 
of inconceivable and unbelievable. An inconceivable proposition is 
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one of which the terms cannot, by any effort, be brought before 
consciousness in that relation which the proposition asserts between 
them—a proposition of which the subject and predicate offer 
an insurmountable resistance to union in thought. An unbe- 
lievable proposition is one which admits of being framed in thought, 
but is so much at variance with experience, in which its terms 
have habitually been otherwise united, that its terms cannot be 
put in the alleged relation without effort. Thus, it is unbelievable 
that a cannon-ball fired from England should reach America; but it 
is not inconceivable. Conversely, it is inconceivable that one side of 
a triangle is equal to the sum of the other two sides—not simply 
unbelievable. The two sides cannot be represented in consciousness 
as becoming equal in their joint length to the third side, without the 
representation of a triangle being destroyed; and the concept of a 
triangle cannot be framed without a simultaneous destruction of a 
concept in which these magnitudes are represented as equal. That 
is to say, the subject and predicate cannot be united in the same 
intuition—the proposition is unthinkable. It is in this sense only 
that I have used the word inconceivable; and only when rigorously 
restricted to this sense do I regard the test of inconceivableness as 
having any value. 

I had concluded that when this explanation was made, Mr. Mill’s 
reasons for dissent would be removed. Passages in his recently- 
published volume, however, show that, even restricting the use of the 
word inconceivable to the meaning here specified, he still denies that 
a proposition is proved to be true by the inconceivableness of its 
negation. To meet, within any moderate compass, all the issues 
which have grown out of the controversy, is difficult. Before passing 
to the essential question, however, I will endeavour to clear the 
ground of certain minor questions. 

Describing Sir William Hamilton’s doctrine miei the ultimate 
facts of consciousness, or those which are above proof, Mr. Mill 
writes :-— 

“The only condition he requires is that we be not able to ‘ reduce 
it (a fact of this class) to a generalization from experience.’ This 
condition is realized by its possessing the ‘character of necessity.’ 
‘It must be impossible not to think it. In fact, by its necessity 
alone can we recognize it as an original datum of intelligence, and 
distinguish it from any mere result of generalization and custom. In 
this Sir W. Hamilton is at one with the whole of his own section of 
the philosophical world; with Reid, with Stewart, with Cousin, with 
Whewell, we may add, with Kant, and even with Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. The test by which they all decide.a belief to be a part of our 
primitive consciousness—an original intuition of the mind—is the 
necessity of thinking it. Their proof that we must always, from the 
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beginning, have had the belief, is the impossibility of getting rid of it 
now. This argument, applied to any of the disputed questions of 
philosophy, is doubly illegitimate: neither the major nor the minor 
premise is admissible. For in the first place, the very fact that the 
question is disputed, disproves the alleged impossibility. Those against 
whom it is needful to defend the belief which is affirmed to be neces- 
sary, are unmistakable examples that it is not necessary 

philosophers, therefore, and among them Sir W. Hamilton, mistake 
altogether the true conditions of psychological investigation, when, 
instead of proving a belief to be an original fact of consciousness by 
showing that it could not have been acquired, they conclude that it 
was not acquired, for the reason, often false, and never sufficiently 
substantiated, that our consciousness cannot get rid of it now.” 

This representation, in so far as it concerns my own views, has 
somewhat puzzled me. Considering that I have avowed a general 
agreement with Mr. Mill, in the doctrine that all knowledge is from 
experience, and have defended the test of inconceivableness on the 
very ground that it “expresses the net result of our experience 
up to the present time” (Principles of Psychology, pp. 22, 23)—con- 
sidering that, so far from asserting the distinction quoted from Sir 
W. Hamilton, I have aimed to abolish such distinction—considering 
that I have endeavoured to show how all our conceptions, even down 
to those of Space and Time, are “ acquired ’—considering that I 
have sought to interpret forms of thought (and by implication all 
intuitions) as products of organized and inherited experiences (Prin- 
ciples of Psychology, p. 579)—I am taken aback at finding myself 
classed as in the above paragraph. Leaving the personal question, 
however, let me pass to the assertion that the difference of opinion 
respecting the test of necessity, itself disproves the validity of the 
test. Two issues are here involved. First, if a particular propo- 
sition is by some accepted as a necessary belief, but by one or more 
denied to be a necessary belief, is the validity of the test of necessity 
thereby disproved in respect of that particular proposition ? Second, 
if the validity of the test is disproved in respect of that particular 
proposition, does it therefore follow that the test cannot be depended 
on in other cases ?—does it follow that there are no beliefs univer- 
sally accepted as necessary, and in respect of which the test of 
necessity is valid? Each of these questions may, I think, be rightly 
answered in the negative. 

In alleging that if a belief is said by some to be necessary, but by 
others to be not necessary, the test of necessity is thereby shown to 
be no test, Mr. Mill tacitly assumes that all men have powers of 
introspection enabling them in all cases to say what consciousness 
testifies ; whereas a great proportion of men are incapable of correctly 
interpreting consciousness in any but its simplest modes, and even 
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the remainder are liable to mistake for dicta of consciousness what. 
prove on closer examination not to be its dicta. Take the case of an 
arithmetical blunder, <A boy adds up a column of figures, and brings 
out a wrong total. Again he does it, and again errs. His master 
asks him to go through the process aloud, and then hears him say 
“35 and 9 are 46,” an error which he had repeated on each occasion. 
Now, without discussing the mental act through which we know that 
35 and 9 are 44, and through which we recognize the necessity of 
this relation, it is clear that the boy’s misinterpretation of conscious- 
ness, leading him tacitly to deny this necessity by asserting that 
“30 and 9 are 46’”—cannot be held to prove that the relation is not 
necessary. This, and kindred misjudgments daily made by the most 
disciplined accountants, merely show that there is a liability to over- 
look what are necessary connections in our thoughts, and to assume 
as necessary others which are not. In these and hosts of cases, men 
do not distinctly translate into their equivalent states of consciousness 
the words they use. This negligence is with many so habitual, that 
they are unaware that they have not clearly represented to themselves 
the propositions they assert ; and are then apt, quite sincerely though 
erroneously, to assert that they can think things which it is really 
impossible to think. 

But now, supposing it to be true that whenever a particular belief 
is alleged to be necessary, the existence of some who profess them- 
selves able to believe otherwise, proves that this belief is not ne- 
cessary; must it be therefore admitted that the test of necessity is 
invalid? I think not. Men may mistake for necessary, certain beliefs 
which are not necessary; and yet it may remain true that there are 
necessary beliefs, and that the necessity of such beliefs is our warrant for 
them. Were conclusions thus tested proved to be wrong ina hundred 
cases, it would not follow that the test is an invalid one; any more than 
it would follow from a hundred errors in the use of a logical formula, 
that the logical formula is invalid. If from the premise that all 
horned animals ruminate, it were inferred that the rhinoceros, being 
a horned animal, ruminates; the error would be no argument against 
the worth of syllogisms in general—whatever their worth may be. 
Daily there are thousands of erroneous deductions which, by those 
who draw them, are supposed to be warranted by the data from which 
they draw them; but no multiplication of such erroneous deductions 
is regarded as proving that there are no deductions truly drawn, and 
that the drawing of deductions is illegitimate. In these cases, as in 
the case to which they are here paralleled, the only thing shown is 
the need for verification of data and criticism of the acts of con- 
sciousness. 

“This argument,” says Mr. Mill, referring to the argument of 
necessity, “applied to any of the disputed questions of philosophy, is 
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doubly illegitimate; . . . the very fact that the question is disputed, 
disproves the alleged impossibility.” Besides the foregoing replies to 
this, there is another. Granting that there have been appeals illegiti- 
mately made to this test—granting that there are many questions too 
complex to be settled by it, which men have nevertheless proposed 
to settle by it, and have consequently got into controversy ; it may 
yet be truly asserted that in respect of all, or almost all, questions 
legitimately brought to judgment by this test, there is no dispute about 
the answer. From the earliest times on record down to our own, 
men have not changed their beliefs concerning the truths of number. 
The axiom that if equals be added to unequals the sums are unequal, 
was held by the Greeks no less than by ourselves, as a direct verdict 
of consciousness, from which there is no escape and no appeal. Each 
of the propositions of Euclid appears to us as absolutely beyond doubt 
as it did to them. Each step in each demonstration we accept, as they 
accepted it, because we immediately see that the alleged relation is 
as alleged, and that it is impossible to conceive it otherwise. 

But how are legitimate appeals to the test to be distinguished ? 
The answer is not difficult to find. Mr. Mill cites the belief in the 
antipodes as having been rejected by the Greeks because inconceivable, 
but as being held by ourselves to be both conceivable andtrue. He has 
before given this instance, and I have before objected to it (Principles 
of Psychology, p. 32), for the reason that the states of consciousness 
involved in the judgment are too complex to admit of any trustworthy 
verdict being given. An illustration will show the difference between 
a legitimate appeal to the test, and an illegitimate appeal to it. a and 
B are two lines. How is it decided that they are equal or not equal ? 
No way is open but that of comparing the two impressions they 
make on consciousness. I know them to be unequal by an immediate 
act, if the difference is great, or if, though only moderately different, 
they are close together; and supposing the difference is but slight, I 


o. 
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decide the question by putting the lines in apposition when they are 
moveable, or by carrying a moveable line from one to. the other if 
they are fixed. But in any case, I obtain in consciousness the testi- 
mony that the impression produced by the one line differs from that 
produced by the other. Of this difference I can give no further 
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evidence than that I am conscious of it, and find it impossible, while 
contemplating the lines, to get rid of the consciousness. The pro- 
position that the lines are unequal is a proposition of which the nega- 
tion is inconceivable. But now suppose it is asked whether B and c 
are equal; or whether c and p are equal. No positive answer is 
possible. Instead of its being inconceivable that B is longer than c, 
or equal to it, or shorter, it is conceivable that it is any one of 
the three. Here an appeal to the direct verdict of consciousness is 
illegitimate, because on transferring the attention from B to ©, or 
c to p, the change in the other elements of the impressions so en- 
tangle the elements to be compared, as to prevent them from 
being put in apposition. If the question of relative length is to be 
determined, it must be by rectification of the bent line; and this is 
done through a series of steps, each one of which involves an immediate 
judgment akin to that by which a and B are compared. Now as here, 
so in other cases, it is only simple percepts or concepts respecting the 
relations of which immediate consciousness can satisfactorily testify ; 
and as here, so in other cases, it is by resolution into such simple 
percepts and concepts, that true judgments respecting complex per- 
cepts and concepts are reached. That things which are equal to the 
same thing are equal to one another, is a fact which can be known 
by direct comparison of actual or ideal relations, and can be known in 
no other way: the proposition is one of which the negation is in- 
conceivable, and is rightly asserted on that warrant. But that the 
square of the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the 
squares of the other two sides, cannot be known immediately by 
comparison of two states of consciousness. Here the truth can be 
reached only mediately, through a series of simple judgments respect- 
ing the likenesses or unlikenesses of certain relations: each of which 
judgments is essentially of the same kind as that by which the above 
axiom is known, and has the same warrant. Thus it becomes apparent 
that the fallacious result of the test of necessity which Mr. Mill 
instances, is due to a misapplication of the test. 

These preliminary explanations have served to make clear the 
question at issue. Let us now pass to the essence of it. 


Metaphysical reasoning is usually vitiated by some covert petitio 
principii. Either the thing to be proved or the thing to be dis- 
proved, is tacitly assumed to be true in the course of the proof or 
disproof. It is thus with the argument of Idealism. Though the 
conclusion reached is that Mind and Ideas are the only existences; 
yet the steps by which this conclusion is reached, take for granted 
that external objects have just the kind of independent existence 
which is eventually denied. If that extension which the Idealist 
eontends is merely an affection of consciousness, has nothing out of 
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consciousness answering to it; then, in each of his propositions con- 
cerning extension, the word should always mean an affection of 
consciousness, and nothing more. But if wherever he speaks of 
distances and dimensions we write ideas of distances and dimensions, 
his propositions are reduced to nonsense. So, too, is it with Scepticism. 
The resolution of all knowledge into “impressions” and “ ideas,” is 
effected by an analysis which assumes at every step an objective reality 
producing the impressions and the subjective reality receiving them. 
The reasoning becomes impossible if the existence of object and sub- 
ject be not admitted at the outset. Agree with the Sceptic’s doubt, 
and then propose to revise his argument so that it may harmonize 
with his doubt. Of the two alternatives between which he halts, 
assume, first, the reality of object and subject. His argument is prac- 
ticable ; whether valid or not. Now assume that object and subject 
do not exist.. He cannot stir a step towards his conclusion—nay, he 
cannot even state his conclusion ; for the word “ impression” cannot 
be translated into thought without assuming a thing impressing and 
a thing impressed. 

Though Empiricism, as at present understood, is not thus suicidal, 
it is open to an analogous criticism on its methed, similarly telling 
against the validity of its inference. It proposes to account for our 
so-called necessary beliefs, as well as all our other beliefs; and to do 
this without postulating any one belief as necessary. Bringing for- 
ward abundant evidence that the connections among our states of con- 
sciousness are determined by our experiences—that two experiences 
frequently recurring together in consciousness, become so coherent 
that one strongly suggests the other, and that when their joint 
recurrence is perpetual and invariable, the connection between them 
becomes indissoluble ; it argues that the indissolubility, so produced, is 
all that we mean by necessity. And then it seeks to explain each of 
our so-called necessary beliefs as thus originated. Now could pure 
Empiricism reach this analysis and its subsequent synthesis without 
taking anything for granted, its arguments would be unobjectionable. 
But it cannot do this. Examine its phraseology, and there arises the 
question—experiences of what? Translate the word into thought, 
and it clearly involves something more than states of mind and the 
connections among them. For if it does not, then the hypothesis is 
that states of mind are generated by the experience of states of mind ; 
and if the inquiry be pursued, this ends with initial states of mind 
which are not accounted for—the hypothesis fails. Evidently, there is 
tacitly assumed something beyond the mind by which the“ experiences” 
are produced—something in which exist the objective relations: to 
which the subjective relations correspond—an external: world.' Refuse 
thus to explain the word ‘ experiences,” andthe hypothesis becomes 
meaningless. But now, having thus postulated: an external reality as 
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the indispensable foundation of its reasonings, pure Empiricism can 
subsequently neither prove nor disprove its postulate. An attempt to 
disprove it, or to give it any other meaning than that originally in- 
volved; is suicidal; and an attempt to establish it by inference is 
reasoning in a circle. What then are we to say of this proposition on 
which Empiricism rests? Is it a necessary belief or is it not? If 
necessary, the hypothesis in its pure form is abandoned. If not 
necessary—if not posited d priori as absolutely certain—then the 
hypothesis rests on an uncertainty ; and the whole fabric of its argu- 
ment is unstable. More than this is true. Besides the insecurity im- 
plied by building on a foundation that is confessedly not beyond 
question, there is the much greater insecurity implied by raising pro- 
position upon proposition of which each is confessedly not beyond 
question. For to say that there are no necessary truths, is to say that 
each successive inference is not necessarily involved in its premises— 
is an empirical judgment—a judgment not certainly true. Hence, 
applying rigorously its own doctrine, we find that pure Empiricism, 
starting from an uncertainty, and progressing through a series of un- 
certainties, cannot claim much certainty for its conclusion. 

Doubtless, it may be replied that any theory of human knowledge 
must set out with assumptions—either permanent or provisional ; and 
that the validity of these assumptions is to be determined by the 
results reached through them. But that such assumptions may be 
made legitimately, two things are required. In the first place they 
must not be multiplied step after step as occasion requires ; otherwise 
the conclusion reached might as well be assumed at once. And in 
the second place, the fact that they ae assumptions must not be lost 
sight of: the conclusions drawn must not be put forward as though 
they have a certainty which the premises have not. Now pure 
Empiricism, in common with other theories of knowledge, is open to 
the criticism, that it neglects thus avowedly to recognize the nature of 
those primary assumptions which it lays down as provisionally valid, 


if it denies that they can be necessarily valid. And it is open to the © 


further criticism, that it goes on at every step in its argument making 
assumptions which it neglects to specify as provisional ; since they, 
too, cannot be known as necessary. Until it has assigned some 
warrant for its original datum, and for each of its subsequent inferences, 
or else has acknowledged them all to be but hypothetical, it may be 
stopped either at the outset or at any stage in its argument. Against 
every “because” and every “therefore,” an opponent may enter a 
caveat, until he is told why it is asserted: contending, as he may, 
that if this inference is not necessary he is not bound to accept it; and 
thatif it is necessary it must be openly declared to be necessary, and 
some test must be assigned by which it is distinguished from proposi- 
tions that are not necessary. 
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These considerations will, I think, make it obvious that the first 
step in a metaphysical argument, rightly carried on, must be an ex- 
amination of propositions for the purpose of ascertaining what cha- 
racter is common to those which we call unquestionably true, and is 
implied by asserting their unquestionable truth. Further, to carry 
on this inquiry legitimately, we must restrict our analysis rigorously 
to states of consciousness, considered in their relations to one another : 
wholly ignoring anything beyond consciousness to which its states 
and changes may be supposed to refer. For if, before we have ascer- 
tained by comparing propositions, what is the trait that leads us to 
class some of them as certainly true, we avowedly or tacitly take for 
granted the existence of something beyond consciousness; then, a 
particular proposition is assumed to be certainly true before we have 
ascertained what is the distinctive character of the propositions which 
we call certainly true, and the analysis is vitiated. If we cannot 
transcend consciousness—if, therefore, what we know as truth must 
be some mental state, or some combination of mental states; it must 
be possible for us to say in what way we distinguish this, state or 
these states. The definition of truth must be expressible in terms 
of consciousness ; and, indeed, cannot otherwise be expressed if con- 
sciousness cannot be transcended. Clearly, then, the metaphysician’s 
first step must be to shut out from his investigation everything but 
what is subjective ; not taking for granted the existence of anything 
objective corresponding to his ideas, until he has ascertained what 
property of his ideas it is which he predicates by calling them true. 
Let us note the result if he does this. 


The words of a proposition are the signs of certain states of 
consciousness ; and the thing alleged by a proposition is the connec- 
tion or disconnection of the states of consciousness signified. When 
thinking is carried on with precision—-when the mental states, 
which we call words, are translated into the mental states they sym- 
bolize (which they very frequently are not }—thinking a proposition 
consists in the occurrence together in consciousness of the subject 
and predicate. ‘The bird was brown,” is a proposition which implies 
the union in thought of a particular attribute with a group of other 
attributes. When the inquirer compares various propositions thus 
rendered into states of consciousness, he finds that they differ very 
greatly in respect of the facility with which the states of consciousness 
are connected and disconnected. The mental state known as drown 
may be united with those mental states which make up the figure 
known as bird, without appreciable effort, or may be separated from 
them without appreciable effort: the bird may easily be thought of 
as black, or green, or yellow. Contrariwise, such an assertion as 
“The ice was hot,” is one to which he finds much difficulty in making 
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his mind respond. The elements of the proposition cannot be put 
together in thought without great resistance. Between those other 
states of consciousness which the word ice connotes, and the state of 
consciousness named co/d, there is an extremely strong cohesion—a 
cohesion measured by the resistance to be overcome in thinking of the 
ice as hot. Further, he finds that in many cases the states of con- 
sciousness grouped together cannot be separated at all. The idea of 
pressure cannot be disconnected from the idea of something occupying 
space. Motion cannot be thought of without an object that moves 
being at the same time thought of. And then, besides these con- 
nections in consciousness which remain absolute under all circum- 
stances, there are others which remain absolute under special cir- 
cumstances. Between the elements of those more vivid states of 
consciousness which the inquirer distinguishes as perceptions, he finds 
that there is a temporarily-indissoluble cohesion. Though when there 
arises in him that comparatively faint state of consciousness which 
he calls the idea of a book, he can easily think’of the book as red, or 
brown, or green; yet when he has that much stronger consciousness 
which he calls seeing a book, he finds that so long as there continue 
certain accompanying states of consciousness which he calls the con- 
ditions to perception, those several states of consciousness which 
make up the perception cannot be disunited—he cannot think of 
the book as red, or green, or brown; but finds that, along with a 
certain figure, there absolutely coheres a certain colour. 

Still shutting himself up within these limits, let us suppose the 
inquirer to ask himself what he thinks about these various degrees of 
cohesion among his states of consciousness—how he names them, and 
how he behaves towards them. If there comes, no matter whence, 
the proposition—“ The bird was brown,”’ subject and predicate answer- 
ing to these words spring up together in consciousness; and if there 
is no opposing proposition, he unites the specified and implied attri- 
butes without effort, and believes the proposition. If, however, the 
proposition is—‘“ The bird was necessarily brown,” he makes an 
experiment like those above described, and finding that he can 
separate the attribute of brownness, and can think of the bird as 
green or yellow, he does not admit that the bird was. necessarily 
brown. When such a proposition as “The ice was cold” arises in 
him, the elements of the thought behave as before; and so long as 
no test is applied, the union of the consciousness of cold with the 
accompanying states of consciousness, seems to be of the same 
nature as the union between those answering to the words brown and 
bird. But should the proposition be changed into— The ice was 
necessarily cold,” quite a different result happens from that which 
happened in the previous case. The ideas answering to subject and 
predicate are here so coherent, that in the absence of careful exami- 
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nation they might pass as inseparable, and the proposition be accepted. 
But suppose the proposition is deliberately tested by trying whether 
ice can be thought of as not cold. Great resistance is offered in con- 
sciousness to this. Still, by an effort, he can imagine water to have 
its temperature of congealation higher than blood heat; and can so 
think of congealed water as hot instead of cold. Now the extremely 
strong cohesion of states of consciousness, thus experimentally proved 
by the difficulty of separating them, he finds to be what he calls a 
strong belief. Once more, in response to the words—“ Along with 
motion there is something that moves,” he represents to himself a 
moving body; and, until he tries an experiment upon it, he may 
suppose the elements of the representation to be united in the same 
way as those of the representations instanced above. But supposing 
the proposition is modified into—‘ Along with motion there is neces- 
sarily something that moves,” the response made in thought to these 
words, discloses the fact that the states of consciousness called up in 
this case are indissolubly connected in the way alleged. He discovers 
this by trying to conceive the negation of the proposition—by trying 
to think of motion as not having along with it something that moves ; 
and his inability to conceive this negation is the obverse of his in- 
ability to tear asunder the states of consciousness which constitute 
the affirmation. Those propositions which survive this strain, are the 
propositions he distinguishes as necessary. Whether or not he 
means anything else by this word, he evidently means that in his 
consciousness the connections they predicate are, so far as he can 
ascertain, unalterable. The bare fact is that he submits to them 
because he has no choice. They rule his thoughts whether he 
will or not. Leaving out all questions concerning the origin of these 
connections—all speculations concerning their significations, there 
remains in the inquirer the consciousness that certain of his states of 
consciousness are so welded together that all other links in the chain 
of consciousness yield before these give way. 

Continuing rigorously to exclude everything beyond consciousness, 
let him now ask himself what he means by reasoning? what is the 
essential nature of an argument? what is the peculiarity of a con- 
clusion? Analysis soon shows him that reasoning is the formation 
of a coherent series of states of consciousness. He has found that 
the thoughts expressed by propositions, vary in the cohesions of their 
subjects and predicates ; and he finds that at every step in an argu- 
ment, carefully carried on, he tests the strengths of all the connections 
asserted and implied. He considers whether the object named really 
does belong to the class in which it is included—tries whether he can 
think of it as not like the things it is said to be like. He considers 
whether the attribute alleged is really possessed by all members of the 
class—tries to think of some member of the class that has no¢ the 
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attribute. And he admits the proposition only on finding, by this 
criticism, that there is a greater degree of cohesion in thought 
between its elements, than between the elements of the counter- 
proposition. Thus testing the strength of each link in the argument, 
he at length reaches the conclusion, which he tests in the same way. 
If he accepts it, he does so because the argument has established in 
him an indirect cohesion between states.of consciousness that were 
not directly coherent, or not so coherent directly as the argument 
makes them indirectly. But he accepts it, only supposing that the 
connection between the two states of consciousness composing it, is 
not resisted by some stronger counter connection. If there happens 
to be an opposing argument, of which the component thoughts are 
felt, when tested, to be more coherent; or if, in the absence of an 
opposing argument, there exists an opposing conclusion, of which 
the elements have some direct cohesion greater than that which 
the proffered argument indirectly gives; then the conclusion reached 
by this argument is not admitted. Thus, a discussion in conscious- 
ness proves to be simply a trial of strength between different 
connections in consciousness—a systematized struggle serving to 
determine which are the least coherent states of consciousness. And 
the result of the struggle is, that the least coherent states of con- 
sciousness separate, while the most coherent remain together—form a 
proposition of which the predicate persists in rising up in the mind 
along with its subject—constitute one of the connections in thought 
which is distinguished as something known, or as something believed, 
according to its strength. 

What corollary may the inquirer draw, or rather what corollary 
must he draw, on pushing the analysis to its limit ? If there are any 
indissoluble connections—if certain states of consciousness absolutely 
cohere in certain ways, he is obliged to think them. The proposition 
is an identical one. To say that they are necessities of thought is 
merely another way of saying that their elements cannot be torn 
asunder. No reasoning can give to these indestructible connections 
in thought any better warrant ; since all reasoning, being a process of 
testing cohesions, is itself carried on by accepting the absolute 
cohesions ; and can, in the last resort, do nothing more than present 
some absolute cohesions in justification of others—an act which 
unwarrantably assumes in the absolute cohesions it offers, a greater 
value than is allowed to the absolute cohesions it would justify. Here, 
then, the inquirer comes down to an ultimate mental uniformity—a 
universal law of his thinking. How completely his thought is 
subordinated to this law, is shown by the fact that he cannot even 
represent to himself the possibility of any other law. To suppose 
the connections among his states of consciousness to be otherwise 
determined, is to suppose a smaller force overcoming a greater—a 
proposition which may be expressed in words, but cannot be rendered 
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into ideas. No matter what he calls these indestructible relations, no 
matter what he supposes to be their meanings, he is completely 
fettered by them. Their indestructibility is the proof to him that his 
consciousness is imprisoned within them ; and supposing any of them 
to be in some way destroyed, he perceives that indestructibility would 
still be the distinctive character of the bounds that remained—the 
test of those which he must continue to think. 

These results the inquirer arrives at without assuming any other 
existence than that of his own consciousness. They postulate nothing 
about mind or matter, subject or object. They leave wholly untouched 
the questions, what does consciousness imply, and how is thought 
generated ? There is not involved in the analysis any hypothesis 
respecting the origin of these relations among states of consciousness 
—how there come to be feeble cohesions, strong cohesions, and abso- 
lute cohesions. Whatever some of the terms used may have seemed 
to connote, it will be found, on examining each step, that nothing 
is essentially involved beyond states of mind and the connections 
between them, which are themselves other states of mind. Thus far, 
the argument is not vitiated by any petitio principii. 

Should the inquirer enter upon the question—how are these facts 
to be explained ? he must first consider how any further investigation 
is to be conducted, and what is the possible degree of validity of its 
conclusions. Remembering that he cannot transcend consciousness, 
he sees that anything in the shape of an interpretation must be 
subordinate to the laws of consciousness. Every hypothesis he enter- 
tains in trying to explain himself to himself, being an hypothesis 
which can be dealt with by him only in terms of his consciousness, it 
follows that any process of explanation must itself be carried on by 
testing the cohesions among states of consciousness, and accepting the 
absolute cohesions. His conclusions, therefore, reached only by 
repeated recognitions of this test of absolute cohesion, can never 
have any higher validity than this test. It matters not what name 
he gives to a conclusion—whether he calls it a belief, a theory, a 
fact, or a truth. These words can be themselves only names for 
certain relations among his states of consciousness. Any secondary 
meanings which he ascribes to them must also be meanings expressed 
in terms of consciousness, and therefore subordinate to the laws of 
consciousness. Hence he has no appeal from this ultimate dictum ; 
and seeing this, he sees that the only possible further achievement is 
the reconciliation of the dicta of consciousness with one another— 


the bringing all other dicta of consciousness into harmony with this 
ultimate dictum. 


Here, then, the inquirer discovers a warrant higher than that 
which any argument can give, for asserting an objective existence. 
Mysterious as seems the consciousness of something which is yet out 
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of consciousness, he finds that he alleges the reality of this some- 
thing in virtue of the ultimate law—he is obliged to think it. There 
is an indissoluble cohesion between each of those vivid and definite 
states of consciousness which he calls a sensation, and an inde- 
finable consciousness which stands for a mode of being beyond 
sensation, and separate from himself. When grasping his fork and 
putting food into his mouth, he is wholly unable to expel from 
his mind the notion of something which resists the force he is 
conscious of using; and he cannot suppress the nascent thought 
of an independent existence keeping apart his tongue and palate, 
and giving him that sensation of taste which he is unable to generate 
in consciousness by his own activity. Though self-criticism shows 
him that he cannot know what this is which lies outside of him; and 
though he may infer that not being able to say what it is, it is a fiction ; 
he discovers that such self-criticism utterly fails to extinguish the 
consciousness of it as a reality. Any conclusion into which he 
argues himself, that there is no objective existence connected with 
these subjective states, proves to be a mere verbal conclusion to 
which his thoughts will not respond. The relation survives every 
effort to destroy it—is proved by experiment, repeated no matter 
how often, to be one of which the negation is inconceivable; and 
therefore one having supreme authority. In vain he endeavours 
to give it any greater authority by reasoning; for whichever of the 
two alternatives he sets out with, leaves him at the end just where 
he started. If, knowing nothing more than his own states of 
consciousness, he declines to acknowledge anything beyond consci- 
ousness until it is proved, he may go on reasoning for ever without 
getting any further; since the perpetual elaboration of states of con- 
sciousness out of states of consciousness, can never produce anything 
more than states of consciousness. If, contrariwise, he postulates 
external existence, and considers it as merely postulated, then the whole 
fabric of his argument, standing upon this postulate, has no greater 
validity than the postulate gives it, minus the possible invalidity of 
the argument itself. The case must not be confounded with those 
cases in which an hypothesis, or provisional assumption, is eventually 
proved true by its agreement with facts; for in these cases the 
facts with which it is found to agree, are facts known in some other 
way than through the hypothesis: a calculated eclipse of the moon 
serves as a verification of the hypothesis of gravitation, because its 
occurrence is observable without taking for granted the hypothesis 
ef gravitation. But when the external world is postulated, and it is 
supposed that the validity of the postulate may be shown by the 
explanation of mental phenomena which it furnishes, the vice is, 
that the process of verification is itself possible only by assuming 
the thing to be proved. 
NN2 
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But now, recognising the indissoluble cohesion between the con- 
sciousness of se/f and an unknown nof-se/f, as constituting a dictum 
of consciousness which he is both compelled to accept and is justified 
by analysis in accepting, it is competent for the inquirer to consider 
whether, setting out with this dictum, he can base on it a satisfactory 
explanation of what he calls knowledge. He finds such an explana- 
tion possible. The hypothesis that the more or less coherent relations 
among his states of consciousness, are generated by experience of the 
more or less constant relations in something beyond his consciousness, 
furnishes him with solutions of numerous facts of consciousness : not, 
however, of all, if he assumes that this adjustment of inner to outer 
relations has resulted from his own experiences alone. But if he 
allows himself to suppose that this moulding of thoughts into cor- 
respondence with things, has been going on through all time; and 
that the effects of experiences have been inherited in the shape of 
modified organic structure; then he is able to interpret all the phe- 
nomena. It becomes possible to understand how these persistent 
cohesions among states of consciousness, are themselves the products 
of often-repeated experiences; and that even what are known as 
“formsof thought,” are but the absolute internal uniformities generated 
by infinite repetitions of absolute external uniformities. It becomes 
possible also to understand how, in the course of organizing these 
multiplying and widening experiences, there may arise partially- 
wrong connections in thought, answering to limited converse with 
things ; and that these connections in thought, temporarily taken for 
indissoluble ones, may afterwards be made dissoluble by presentation 
of external relations at variance with them. But even when this 
occurs, it can afford no ground for questioning the test of indis- 
solubility ; since the process by which some connection previously 
accepted as indissoluble, is broken, is simply the establishment of some 
antagonistic connection, which proves, on a trial of strength, to be 
the stronger—which remains indissoluble when pitted against the 
other, while the other gives way. And this leaves the test just where 
it was: showing only that there is a liability to error as to what are 
indissoluble connections. From the very beginning, therefore, to the 
very end of the explanation, even down to the criticism of its con- 
clusions and the discovery of its errors, the validity of this test must 
be postulated. Whence it is manifest, as before said, that the whole 
business of explanation can be nothing more than that of bringing 
all other dicta of consciousness into harmony with this ultimate 
dictum. 


Tothe positive justification of a proposition, may be added thenegative 
justification which is derived from the untenability of the counter- 
proposition. Already, when describing the attitude of pure Empiri- 
cism, some indications that its counter-proposition is untenable were 
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given ; but it will be well here to state, more specifically, the funda- 
mental objections to which it is open. 

If the ultimate test of truth is not that here alleged, then what is 
the ultimate test of truth? And if there is no ultimate test of truth, 
then what is the warrant for accepting certain propositions and 
rejecting others ? An opponent who denies the validity of this test, 
may legitimately decline to furnish any test himself, so long as he 
does not affirm anything to be true; but if he affirms some things to 
be true and others to be not true, his warrant for doing so may fairly 
be demanded. Let us glance at the possible reponse to the demand. 
If asked why he holds it to be unquestionably true that two quanti- 
ties which differ in unequal degrees from a third quantity are them- 
selves unequal, two replies seem open to him: he may say that this 
is an ultimate fact of consciousness, or that it is an induction from 
personal experiences. The reply that it is an ultimate fact of con- 
sciousness, raises the question—How is an ultimate fact of conscious- 
ness distinguished? All beliefs, all conclusions, all imaginations 
even, are facts of consciousness; and if some are to be accepted as 
beyond question because ultimate, while others are not to be accepted 
as beyond question because not ultimate, there comes the inevitable 
inquiry respecting the test of ultimacy. On the other hand, the 
reply that this truth is known only by induction from personal 
experiences, suggests the query—On what warrant are personal 
experiences asserted? The testimony of experience is given only 
through memory, and its validity is determined solely through the 
trustworthiness of memory. Is it, then, that the trustworthiness of 
memory is less open to doubt than the immediate consciousness that 
two quantities must be unequal if they differ from a third quantity 
in unequal degrees? This can scarcely be alleged. Memory is 
notoriously uncertain. We sometimes suppose ourselves to have said 
things which it turns out we did not say ; and we often forget seeing 
things which it is proved we did see. We speak of many passages of 
our lives as seeming like dreams; and can vaguely imagine the whole 
past to be an illusion. We can go much further towards conceiving 
that our recollections do not answer to any actualities, than we can 
go towards conceiving the non-existence of Space. But even sup- 
posing the deliverances of memory to be above criticism, the most 
that can be said for the experiences to which memory testifies, is 
that we are obliged to think we have had them—cannot conceive the 
negation of the proposition that we have had them; and to say this 
is to assign the warrant which is repudiated. 

A further counter-criticism may be made. Throughout the argu- 
ment of pure Empiricism, it is tacitly assumed that there may be 
a Philosophy in which nothing is asserted but what is proved. It 
proposes to admit into the coherent fabric of its conclusions, no con- 
clusion that is incapable of being established by evidence ; and it thus 
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takes for granted that not only may all derivative truths be proved, 
but also that proof may be given of the truths from which they are 
derived, down to the very deepest. The result of thus refusing to 
recognize some fundamental unproved truth, is simply to leave its 
fabric of conclusions without a base. The giving proof of any special 
proposition, is the assimilation of it to some class of propositions known 
to be true. If any doubt arises respecting the general proposition 
which is cited in justification of this special proposition, the course is 
to show that this general proposition is deducible from a proposition 
or propositions of still greater generality ; and if pressed for proof of 
each such still more general proposition, the only resource is to repeat 
the process. Is this process endless’ If so, nothing can be proved 
—the whole series of propositions depends on some unassignable pro- 
position. Has the process an end? If so, there must eventually be 
reached a widest proposition—one which cannot be justified by show- 
ing that it is included by any wider—one which cannot be proved. 
Or to put the argument otherwise :—Every inference depends on 
premises ; every premise, if it admits of proof, depends on other pre- 
mises ; and if the proof of the proof be continually demanded, it must 
either end in an unproved premise, or in the acknowledgment that 
there cannot be reached any premise on which the entire series of 
proofs depends. Hence Philosophy, if it does not avowedly stand 
on some datum underlying reason, must acknowledge that it has 
nothing on which to stand. 





The expression of divergence from Mr. Mill on this fundamental 
question, I have undertaken with reluctance, only on finding it need- 
ful, both on personal and on general grounds, that his statements and 
arguments should be met. For two reasons, especially, I regret 
having thus to contend against the doctrine of one whose agreement 
I should value more than that of any other thinker. In the first 
place, the difference is, I believe, superficial rather than substantial ; 
for it is in the interests of the Experience-Hypothesis that Mr. Mill 
opposes the alleged criterion of truth; while it is as harmonizing 
with the Experience-Hypothesis, and reconciling it with all the facts, 
that I defend this criterion. In the second place, this lengthened 
exposition of a single point of difference, unaccompanied by an 
exposition of the numerous points of concurrence, unavoidably pro- 
duces an appearance of dissent very far greater than that which 
exists. Mr. Mill, however, whose unswerving allegiance to truth is 
on all occasions so conspicuously displayed, will fully recognize the 
justification for this utterance of disagreement on a matter of such 
profound importance, philosophically considered; and will not require 
any apology for the entire freedom with which I have criticized his 
views while seeking to substantiate my own. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 
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Ir is not always the greatest changes in public law which cause the 
deepest sensation at the time of their adoption. A new law on any 
ordinary or secular subject which should excite little discussion, 
either in the press or among private circles, and which should pass 
both Houses of Parliament without opposition in any of its stages, 
might be confidently set down as inaugurating no very momentous 
or material change. Yet it would be rash to transfer this reasoning 
to ecclesiastical questions, or to those which concern the very delicate 
subject of religious belief. On such themes the public mind is ina 
state of much darkness and confusion ; it is uncritical and undis- 
criminating to the last degree. Even statesmen and politicians are 
scarcely in advance of the general mind on such questions, and are 
found to dogmatise in a manner very ludicrous to those who have 
made these questions their study and really understand them. 

It will be replied, that all this may be quite true as a general 
proposition, but that it clearly has no application to the new Clerical 
Subscription Act. Statesmen and laymen in general might not 
foresee its future action and bearing on the religion of the country, 
but ewique in sua arte credendum, and it is next to impossible to believe 
that the bench of bishops, and both Houses of Convocation, and the 
clergy generally can be mistaken as to the action of the new law of 
subscription. We admit that the improbability of such a thing 
seems very glaring; and when, moreover, we consider the consti- 
tution of the Royal Commission which recommended the change, and 
recommended it unanimously, the chance of mistake or misapprehen- 
sion would appear to be well-nigh excluded. Error or mistake on a 
professional topic would appear impossible in this case, when we 
remember that the four archbishops of the United Church of England 
and Ireland were placed on that Commission, together with several 
of its bishops and clergy occupying different grades in the ranks of 
the Church, and that with them were associated twelve laymen, the 
Commission being presided over by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Commission so constituted presented a report to Her Majesty, 
and the recommendations of that report were unanimously agreed to 
by the members—the one signature wanting being that of Sir Wil- 
liam Heathcote; who was only prevented by severe illness from 
signing. No change could possibly be inaugurated under higher 
auspices ; and to say that these men could be deceived as to the 
operation of the new law, would seem to be a very hardy and almost 
incredible assertion. What! could. any dogma of the Church be 
imperilled by a change to which the Bishop of Oxford has assented ? 
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Or if his holy alarms for the integrity of the Faith were strangely 
and unaccountably lulled to sleep, can we conceive that the cautious 
Primate, who in his Pastoral announced his determination to main- 
tain the doctrine of the inspiration of the Bible and all other 
doctrines “at the exact level” at which they were handed down 
to him, would set his hand to a document of very uncertain action, 
and which provides very ill for the maintenance of the traditional 
platform of doctrine ? Can it be possible that he who trembles at the 
thought of altering a letter or a sentence of the Burial Service, and 
pronounces it to be a feat beyond his strength, can have assented to 
a change which, instead of being small and almost immaterial, ‘as was 
intended, is really a momentous change, and one which affords a 
very large liberty? It certainly seems most unlikely, and yet we 
believe on examination it will be found that such is the case. 

Or if we look at the lay clement of the Commission, it seems hard 
to believe that such men as Sir John Taylor Coleridge, with his 
cautious habits as a lawyer and a judge, and with his well-known 
deep attachment to the highest orthodoxy—or as Sir William Heath- 
cote, the bosom friend of the author of the “Christian Y ear,” and the 
thoroughly trusted of all classes of Oxford dons—could have taken a 
wrong gauge of the operation of the new Test, believing it to be per- 
fectly innocent for their purposes, whereas it is pregnant with danger 
to them, and is indeed full of explosive matter. And yet we shall 
find that such is indeed the case. 

We have just said, and indeed taken for granted, that the change 
was intended to be small, and almost immaterial—more, in short, 
“for the look of the thing” and for the appearance of concession 
than for the reality. The predominant sense of the Commission was 
assuredly not Broad Church, but Orthodox, and this in an over- 
whelming degree. There was no thought of displacing a single 
stone in the pillar of the Faith. Any such intention was entirely 
disclaimed by the right reverend and other supporters of the change 
in Convocation. The Archbishop of Canterbury asserted, and doubt- 
less supposes that he has effected his purpose, that while relief was 
given to sensitive consciences, the obligation to believe al/ the doc- 
trines of the Church was left quite unimpaired. How the two objects 
could be effected would be a problem to puzzle an Cidipus. It must, 
we think, have been a shallow philosophy, and a very inadequate sense 
of the deep and fundamental objections to many traditional doctrines 
which distinguish modern thought, which led to the belief that 
traditional orthodoxy could be secured while at the same time the 
demand for more liberty was satisfied. 

Yet that such was the idea is very manifest from the language of 
the supporters of the measure both in Convocation and in Parliament. 
In the former, the bishops in effect said, “ Are we, by the new form 
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of subscription, weakening the orthodox faith, and relaxing the obliga- 
tion to believe all its doctrines? God forbid. We are rather 
strengthening and confirming it.” In Parliament we observe the 
same strange phenomenon. Thus Sir George Grey, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, said, “It must be borne in mind that 
the principle of subscription was not at all in question. It was assumed 
that the Church had a right to require, from those desiring to enter 
her ranks, some public declaration of their agreement generally in 
her doctrines. The object of the Commission was to see how far those 
objections might be removed which were entertained to the great variety 
and complexity of the forms of subscription and declarations, from time 
to time framed, and now by law required.” According to this the 
object of the new law was but skin-deep—by no manner of means to 
admit a radical and deep diversity of view in regard to the different 
doctrines. ‘‘ The principle of subscription was not at all in question,” 
i.e., all the doctrines were to be held as hitherto, only it was judged 
expedient to substitute one straightforward declaration in lieu of the 
various and complicated forms at present required. That was all. The 
object of the Law of Subscription was the same as ever; the only 
difference would be that one formula would be substituted for several. 
The same object would be attained by more simple machinery. 
Assuredly it was with no such superficial object as this that Mr. 
Buxton entered the Commission; his aim was to reconcile sub- 
scription with modern criticism and modern thought, and we 
shall adduce reasons for believing that he has attained his object. 
But nothing was less in the contemplation of nine-tenths of the 
members of the Commission. There is great simplicity and much 
ignorance in the latter part of the following statement of Sir George 
Grey: “In selecting the members to constitute that Commission, it 
was the object of the Government that it should be so composed as to 
command the general confidence of the members of the Established 
Church, and for that purpose they felt it desirable that it should be 
partly composed of clerical and partly of lay members of the Church. 
They were also anxious that it should comprise members—I will not 
say of different parties in the Church—but of the different phases of 
opinion, that we know are entertained within the limits of the Church, 
by persons equally attached to her doctrines and formularies. And I am 
happy to believe that we have succeeded in attaining that object.’ 
Now, if doctrines are things of substance and deep interior meaning, 
we do not see how men who hold essentially different doctrines can 
be said to be “ equally attached” to the same doctrines. 

The differences are both wide and deep which separate the opposite 
camps of the Church Militant, and those differences give no sign at all 
of becoming less in process of time—rather the reverse. The enlarge- 
ment of modern thought and of modern sympathies is not likely to 
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make the dogma of an Eternal Hell as the certain doom of the 
immense majority of the human race less repulsive and less unbe- 
lievable. Nor, again, is the propitiation of the Deity by Blood, and 
that the Blood of an innocent Person—holy, harmless, and undefiled 
—likely to gain wider acceptance as time goes on. Nor, again, is 
the introduction of legal fictions into the Eternal Justice of Gop—by 
supposing a world of guilty persons to be clothed with a righteousness 
not their own, and to be regarded by the Deity, not as they are, but 
as they are not—likely to approve itself more as reason expands, and 
the moral sense of mankind is increasingly developed. Do they hold 
the same doctrines who take opposite sides on these questions? Can 
they be said to be “equally attached” to the same doctrines and the 
same formularies ? 

Not a glimpse of these mighty differences seems to have occurred 
to Sir George Grey, who concluded his speech in these words :—“ It 
is most satisfactory to know that this Bill has met with such general 
and universal concurrence, and I will only state my confident belief 
that if these recommendations are adopted the new form of declaration 
will essentially guarantee the object which we all have in view—namely, 
that there should be a declared agreement on the part of those who enter 
the Church with the doctrines of the Church, and an avowal of their 
intention to conform to the liturgy and ritual of the Church. On the 
other hand, it will remove a class of objections of a formidable 
character and of great complexity, founded upon the variety of sub- 
scriptions and declarations to be taken, and the use of terms on which 
very different interpretations are placed by men of great authority. 
These subscriptions have had a tendency to prevent the entrance into 
the Church of men of the highest character, of the most undoubted 
attachment to the Church, and who were fitted by their talents to 
shed lustre upon the Establishment.” 

Here we see that “the doctrines of the Church ” are assumed to be 
a fixed and well-understood thing, and that there must be “a declared 
agreement” as to them; and, moreover, we see that the class of 
objections to be removed relate not to different and opposite interpre- 
tations of doctrines—to diametrically opposite views of divine truth 
and of the moral government of the universe—but merely to the 
“variety of subscriptions and declarations”? required to be taken. 
No wonder that when the Bill was thus explained, Mr. Briscoe failed 
to perceive wherein the great relief spoken of consisted. He was told 
that the measure would relieve tender consciences. ‘“ But did it,” he 
asked, “alter a single word in any of the services of the Church, or 
in any of the Thirty-nine Articles? Were the clergy not still to be 
solemnly required to use those services and teach those Articles ? 
How could it be said that they were to consent to the whole of the 
Prayer Book, but not to every part? The whole was made up of the 
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different parts, and he was at a loss to understand how a man of 
candour could say that his conscience was relieved by that measure.” 

We hold that the Act does afford great relief, but certainly not 
as represented by the Bishops and Sir George Grey. The Act will 
have an operation wholly uncontrolled by them and quite independent 
of their intentions, for lawyers will interpret it, and the liberty 
claimed under it will be all the liberty which the law gives, and 
that liberty we shall presently find to be very great. Yet there 
seems to have been only one man in either House who was aware of 
this fact, and that man was Mr. Buxton. “He confidently main- 
tained that the change thus unanimously agreed to was radical in 
its kind, though it might be too moderate in degree. . . . And 
although it did not go so far as he himself and others could have 
wished, still its tendency went to this, that the subscriber would no 
longer bind himself to every particular doctrine, to every jot and tittle 
of the dogmatic teaching of the Church, but only to a general 
acceptance of that teaching ; and as far as this Bill tended to that 
result its value must surely be great.” 

We should say so indeed; for only let the words which we have 
italicised be duly considered, and .we shall find the change to be 
momentous, amounting to nothing less than the inauguration of a 
new dispensation of Church of England truth—for all who think 
a new tone of doctrine desirable. The change is not slight as 
was intended, but revolutionary. Time will show it to be some- 
thing very different from what the Archbishop of Dublin describeb 
it in the House of Lords, where he called it “a useful, a healing, 
and a quieting measure.” We hold it to be very useful, but by no 
means healing or quieting. And the cautious and conservative 
Church paper, the Guardian, seems already to surmise this; for it 
says, in allusion to the comments of Mr. Buxton, that the new 
Subscription “may, indeed, set at rest some questions, but only to 
awaken others.” And the questions which will thus be awakened 
will concern whole strata of doctrine, and will no longer be of the 
timid and tentative kind.to which we have hitherto been accustomed. 
And what are the questions which will be set at rest? Assuredly 
not theological ones, but those legal questions only which have 
come of late years before the Court of Arches and the Judicial 
Committee in the well-known cases of the Bishop of Winchester 
versus Heath, and of the Bishop of Salisbury cersws Rowland Williams, 
and of Fendall :rersws Wilson. All such questions will now be 
effectually set at rest; for if under what we are happy to call the 
old Subscription, the Ensayists and Reviewers could not be convicted, 
we may safely say that no attempt at their expulsion will be made 
under the very elastic test now substituted. The Archbishop of 
York said with great truth, in his place in the House of Lords, that 
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“the Bill contained very great and important changes, which were 
calculated to have a salutary effect.” We are fully persuaded of 
it, but not in the sense intended by that youngest and most fortunate 
of archbishops. It is to do wonders, according to him ;—to breathe 
through the Church the refreshing atmosphere and aroma of liberty, 
and yet not to imperil a single doctrine! We will presently show 
that it will imperil them adi, and that Orthodoxy will be no gainer 
by the result. Yet no such suspicion seems to have entered the 
mind of any peer or prelate. The debate on the second reading 
was very brief. A longer debate arose on the order for going into 
committee, but it all turned upon the question of the consent of the 
Irish Convocation not having been obtained. Archbishop Trench 
argued for the right of that defunct assembly to be resuscitated for 
the occasion. The action of the Bill was completely overlooked in 
presence of this trumpery question! Not one prelate seems to have 
divined the real nature and effect of the impending change. 

One certainly would not expect the display of much insight into 
the subject on the part of the Archbishop of Canterbury, when we 
remember his strange utterances on the Colenso controversy. He 
committed himself in a published letter to the silly and ignorant 
assertion that all the Colenso arguments had been fully answered 
by Archbishop Usher, two hundred years ago! Now considering 
that many of the arguments are purely geological, and that geology 
is a science which was not then born nor even thought of, one is 
amazed at the rashness of such an utterance. Nor is this all. Modern 
criticism was scarcely in its dawn two hundred years ago, and 
assuredly the Elohistic and Jehovistic theory which figures so largely 
in the Colenso volumes, was not broached until the middle of last 
century, when the subtle genius of Astruc, a Genevese physician, 
first discovered it. Verily we might look in vain for any guiding 
lights on the question from the oracle of Canterbury. Nor was 
his lack of service supplemented by any of his brethren. It was 
reserved for a layman in the House of Commons to explain lucidly 
the operation of the proposed change. Mr. Buxton seems alone to 
have comprehended the bearing of the new measure, and, as we have 
already seen, the High Church organ, the Guardian, seems dimly 
to apprehend the unwelcome truth, and to half suspect that Mr. 
Buxton’s interpretation is, after all, the right one. 

But that the reader may clearly understand this question, and 
judge for himself, I will place before him— 

1. The Old Form of Subscription. 

2. The New Form. 

Every clergyman was compelled to sign the following subscription: 
—‘I, A. B., do willingly and. ex animo subscribe to the three articles 
imposed by the Thirty-sixth Canon,” which articles were—l. A 


a 
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declaration of the Royal supremacy in all causes and over all persons, 
ecclesiastical as well as civil. 2. A declaration that the Book of 
Common Prayer “contained nothing contrary to the Word of God.” 
3. An acknowledgment that “the Book of Articles, and all and every 
the Articles therein contained, being nine-and-thirty in number, were 
agreeable to the Word of God.” This was required of every ordained 
person, but by the Act of Uniformity, 13 and 14 Car. II. ¢. 4, see. 5, 
it is prescribed that every beneficed person shall, openly and publicly 
before the congregation assembled, declare “his unfeigned assent and 
consent to all and everything in the Book of Common Prayer con- 
tained and prescribed.” Such was the old form, justly deemed 
oppressive; now we come to the new one, which has just superseded it. 

All the above forms are swept away, and the following declaration 
is substituted for them :— 

“T, A.B., do solemnly make the following declaration. I assent to 
the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the ordering of bishops, priests, and deacons. I believe 
the doctrine of the United Church of England and Ireland as therein 
set forth to be agreeable to the Word of God, and in public prayer 
and administration of the Sacraments I will use the form in the said 
book prescribed, and none other, except so far as shall be ordered by 
lawful authority.” 

In order to comprehend the significance of the new Subscription we 
must compare it minutely with the old one. The first thing that 
strikes us is the omission of the words “I do willingly and ex animo”’— 
these hearty and forcible words are altered into the feeble phrase “1 
do solemnly make the following declaration.” The old form was cer- 
tainly the one to express a solemn belief. We are not surprised that 
the Bishops of Lincoln and of Peterborough, speaking in Convoca- 
tion, deeply regretted the omission of these significant words, which 
afforded a security for the Church. Are we to infer that the subscrip- 
tion need not be made henceforth “willingly and ex animo?” The 
omission really looks as if the new form meant little more than a 
promise of outward conformity, not a belief of the heart. If the 
latter is included, and is the principal thing, then no good reason can 
be assigned for the omission. All real belief is a willing and ex animo 
belief. .A Church which hesitates to make this demand is already on 
the retreat, it confesses itself half vanquished. If the Declaration 
means little more than a promise to use certain formularies, leaving an 
ex animo belief in the background, then we may recognise the suitable- 
ness of the omission. It is evident that the striking out of words 
formerly used, when the avowed object of an Act is to give relief, is 
a fact of great significance, and which would not be overlooked in a 
legal argument upon a charge of heresy. 

Nor is this the only change. The “ wnfeigned assent and consent 
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to all and everything” of the Act of Uniformity is changed to this 
—*T assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion and to the 
Book of Common Prayer,” &c. This is a very languid expression of 
belief. The old word of Christian antiquity, and assuredly the 
natural word, I may say, the one word for the occasion of professing 
the faith, was Crepo, “I believe.” This is now dwindled down to the 
meagre form, ‘I assent” —and that not an “ unfeigned ” assent—for 
the word “ unfeigned”’ has been struck out, just as the “ willing and 
ex animo”’ of the former Subscription have also been omitted. To this 
we may add that the word assent seems rather to express a willingness 
to adopt a certain practical course than to be the profession of an 
interior belief. I assent to a certain arrangement, but I believe a 
certain truth. This will appear all the more when we find certain 
strengthening adjectives deliberately and on set purpose struck out. 

True it is that in the next sentence of the Declaration the word 
‘“‘T believe” is introduced after the feebler form of “assent,” but if 
we remark the context we shall see that the form “I believe” is 
here only equivalent to “I am of opinion”—and moreover we shall 
see that the words following introduce the utmost possible uncer- 
tainty and ambiguity. The whole runs thus, “I believe the doctrine 
[singular | of the United Church of England and Ireland, as therein 
set forth, to be agreeable to the Word of God.” On this we may well 
ask the question—Is there then only one article of religion and one 
doctrine—are there not rather many articles and many doctrines ? 
The popular and immemorial phrase is “the doctrines of the Church 
of England,” not “ the doctrine.” And it may well be so, for the 
faith of the Church is made up of various and detached subjects. 
Thus there is the doctrine— 

. Of the Nature and Person of Christ. 

. Of the Holy Ghost. 

. Of the Trinity. 

. Of Holy Scripture, its Inspiration, Ke. 

. Of the Atonement. 

. Of Justification. 

. Of the Sacraments, and the doctrine of each Sacrament in 
particular. 

. Of the Church—its functions and authority. 

9. Of Free Will and Original Sin. 

10. Of Predestination. 

11. Of Miracles. 
12. Of Prophecy. 

Now these are only the main and leading doctrines, and I have 
enumerated them just to show the utter absurdity of lumping all 
together and calling it, as this declaration does, “the doctrine of the 
Church of England.” The doctrines are many, not one, and he who 
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holds one may reject another. Thus Mr. Maurice maintains fervently 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, but he rejects the Vicarious Sacrifice 
and Atonement. Nor is this true of individuals only, but it extends 
to parties. The High Church and the Low Church are each attached 
to certain doctrines; they agree with each other on some doctrines, 
and are at utter variance on others. This shows that the faith of the 
Church is not one indivisible mass, to be called “ The doctrine,” as if 
separation or analysis were impossible, so that you must accept all or 
none, but it shows that it is separable into many fragments, and that 
the popular phrase which speaks of “ the doctrines ” is the natural and 
right one. 

Is the adoption, then, of the singular noun only an absurdity? Far 
from it, there is a deep significance in it, as developed in the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Buxton’s speech of June 22nd in the House of 
Commons :—‘ Now, it was of the greatest importance to observe that 
all those phrases which indicated that the subscriber declared his 
acceptance of every dogma of the Church had been swept away ; and 
this had been done expressly and of forethought. As regarded the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the Commission had agreed to sweep away the 
words ‘ each and every of them ;’ implying, therefore, that the sub- 
scriber was only to take them as a whole, even though he might disagree 
with them here and there. As regarded the Prayer Book the change 
was even still more marked ; for, instead of declaring his assent and 
consent to all and everything it contained, he only declared his assent 
to the Book of Prayer—that is to say, to the book as a whole; and 
his belief that the doctrine of the Church therein set forth was agree- 
able to the Word of God. Observe, that he would not declare that the 
doctrines in the plural number, or ¢hat each and all of the doctrines 
ere agreeable to the Word of God, but only the doctrine of the Church 
in the singular number. It was expressly and unanimously agreed 
by the Commission that the word doctrine should be used in the 
singular number in order that it might be understood that it was the 
general teaching and not every part and parcel of that teaching to which 
assent was given.” 

We hold that it is utterly impossible to overturn this reasoning, 
and the force of it is increased when we remember that Mr. Buxton 
was himself a member of the Commission. He may well declare that 
the change is “radical in its kind, for it only amounts to an accept- 
ance of the doctrine of the Church as a whole, and contains no pledge 
to a belief in every assertion and every dogma that the Church may 
have laid down.” He elsewhere said, “'The subscriber no longer 
bound himself to every particular doctrine.” 

Now, observe the consequences which will result from this. Aman 
may henceforth deny a particular doctrine—say the Incarnation, or 
the Atonement, or miracles, or prophecy, provided he believes the 
main tenour of the doctrine as a whole to be agreeable to the Word of 
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God. This result was assuredly not contemplated by the Bishops, or 
by Convocation; nay, it has been expressly disavowed by both, but 
henceforth the case is taken out of the hands of the Bishops, and is 
now placed within the jurisdiction of the law courts of the country. 
It is the lawyers who will have to decide-whether Mr. Buxton’s is the 
right interpretation or not. : 

Yet not in the first instance. For the uncontrolled power of ordi- 
nation still rests with the Bishops. They may reject a candidate who 
obj ects to any one doctrine, on the ground that the doctrine in question 
is an essential part of the whole, and that a disbelief of it vitiates the 
rest. Thus a belief in all and every part may still be exacted even 
under the present relaxed form of subscription. The Church may 
have the credit of a laxer subscription, when all the while the yoke 
presses as gallingly as ever. It will be of little use that only 
essential doctrines are required, if any dogma that is objected to is 
at once declared to be essential—an indissoluble part of “the faith 
once delivered to the saints.” 

With incumbents accused of heresy the case will be different. The 
Court of Law will decide, and then the validity of the Buxton inter- 
pretation will be tested. Once within the Church, the relief felt will 
be very great. If conviction of heresy was difficult under the old 
subscription, it will be tenfold more difficult under the new—we may 
well pronounce it impossible. It will be seen that great scope for 
independent thought will be allowed to those who have been once 
admitted to minister at the altars of the Church. 

I have now nearly exhausted the space at my disposal, or I might 
remark on the ambiguity of the phrase, “the Word of God,” as 
used in the Declaration. We may presume it means “‘God’s Word 
written” (Article 20), or the Bible. But the great question arises 
whether the whole of the Bible be the Word of God. The Oxford 
Declaration of last year, signed by eleven thousand members of that 
University, most of them clergymen, made this astounding declara- 
tion. But in presence of this fact on the one hand, and of Dr. 
Lushington’s dictum that it is allowable to reject large portions of 
any book of Scripture, provided “you do not reject one book 
altogether as spurious,” on the other hand, it must appear exceedingly 
flippant to introduce this phrase, “the Word of God” into the 
Declaration, as if it was “a known quantity,” whereas it is an un- 
known and perhaps undiscoverable quantity. One theological party 
holds it to be co-extensive and co-terminous with the printed Scrip- 
tures ; another party would reduce it within much narrower limits. 

On the whole, however, we are persuaded, to use again the words of 
Mr. Buxton, that “this measure will not only relieve many tender 
consciences from a cruel burden, but will tend to maintain the con- 
nection between the Established Church and the enlarged thought 
and stirring intellect of the age.” G. D. Haveuron. 














CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


I was gathering together some examples of the strange opinions 
held by the Chinese as to “ outer nations,” when I fell upon a curious 
official document presented to the Emperor, by a great mandarin, 
who occupies a very prominent place in the modern history of China, 
Keshen, once viceroy of the Two Kwang. His name brought imme- 
diately to my recollection, by a very natural association, that of my 
old acquaintance, Father Huc, whose contributions to our knowledge 
of China, Tartary, and Tibet, are among the most original, authentic, 
and instructive that we possess. 
It is a matter much to be regretted that only a small part of 
Father Huc’s personal adventures has ever been communicated to 
the public. I first met with him on one of the Chusan islands, 
dressed as a Chinaman, and living in every particular as the natives 
live—his food was rice—his drink was only tea. He was recognised 
as the director and instructor of no less than five Catholic communi- 
ties. I had heard of the existence of professors of the Tien-choo 
(Heavenly Master) religion, and, going some way into the interior, 
found the Lazzarist doctor instructing the people. He had an 
extraordinary mastery of the colloquial Chinese; spoke and wrote 
Manchoo, and was not unacquainted with the Mongolian tongue. 
I enjoyed his company as a fellow traveller, having given him a pas- 
sage in a vessel which was at my disposal, and I fell in with him in five 
different and distant parts of China. I have no doubt of the general 
veracity of his narrative, of his sincere love of truth—perhaps not 
wholly separated from a certain credulity and fondness for the mar- 
vellous, with which, I have observed, Oriental travellers are not 
unfrequently imbued. It would be interesting to learn how Father 
Hue got to Peking, lived for many years in the city and its neighbour- 
hood, no one knowing or supposing him to be a foreigner—what 
were the arrangements by which, departing on his mission to Man- 
churia, he managed to escape from the scrutinising eye of the police, 
at a period, too, when the determination to repel the intrusion of 
“ Barbarian strangers” was at its height. Of his interviews with 
Keshen, after the discovery of the objects of his journey, and the deter- 
mination of the mandarin envoy to drive him out of the country, 
he gives many interesting particulars in his “Souvenirs,” but he does 
not mention that Keshen, who had been stripped at Peking of some 
millions sterling, the gatherings of profits and peculations in the high 
offices he had filled, and who managed to amass a considerable sum of 


money in Tibet, confided his savings in that country to the keeping 
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of the Lazzarist missionary; and at the very time when the decree was 
issued for his banishment, Keshen obtained from him a promise that he 
would, when he passed into the territory of China, deliver over “ the 
silver” to the parties whom Keshen designated. Huc was a delightful 
companion ; he had no monkish asperity ; on the contrary, he was full 
of jokes and merriment. Courageous, too, when in the presence of 
danger, his ready wit furnished him with every appliance necessary to 
his safety and protection. His familiarity with Chinese character was 
remarkable ; he knew when and where and how to domineer and com- 
mand, where it was safe to assume authority. In China, one of the 
common instruments of government is to send from the court secret 
spies, whose persons are unknown, and the object of whose mission is to 
report confidentially to the Emperor on the short-comings or misdoings 
of the great mandarins. It was often Huc’s fortune to be thought 
one of these mysterious but redoubtable visitants, and he turned the 
suspicion to excellent account. The fact of his speaking Manchoo, 
and being well acquainted with Tartar forms and usages, very naturally 
strengthened the conclusion that it was most desirable to obtain his 
patronage and favourable opinion in the confidential communications to 
be made to the Tartar dynasty. No doubt many a functionary has 
trembled, self-condemned, in the presence of the missionary, and has 
courted his indulgent judgment by those attentions which are supposed 
to conciliate. Bribes, large and attractive, representing the estimated 
value of the service to be rendered, are constantly offered and frequently 
received by the traveller who is believed to have the ear of the 
supreme authority. I have heard that from twenty to thirty thousand 
pounds sterling are sometimes collected in a district circuit, the collec- 
tion being made at the risk of either the bribed or the briber, or of both, 
each being necessarily at the mercy of the other, in case of betrayal. 
But, at the same time, Father Huc possessed all the arts of prostration 
and deference when the circumstances of the case required them. 
There was, however, less of assumption in his lowliness than in his 
loftiness ; his was never “a pride that aped humility.” The acting 
was when he played the part of a ruler. He was altogether a 
natural man—unobtrusive, but fluent in the presence of those 
interested—and who could fail to be interested in his strange adven- 
tures? He never recovered the free use of his limbs after he returned 
to Europe ; and died in France, leaving much undone—the doing of 
which would have been most useful to his race. 

One of the great grievances of which the Chinese complained, in 
the time of the East India Company monopoly, and down to the Pot- 
tinger war, was the “oozing out” of the silver in China for the 
payment of a poisonous drug to the “outer barbarians.” It was, 
however, then the fact, as it is the fact now, that the poppy is widely 
cultivated, and opium largely manufactured by the Chinese themselves 
in several of the provinces of the empire. It used to be the belief 
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in China that there alone was the pure metal produced, and that the 
coins brought from afar would in process of time be converted, by 
natural process, into base metal, or something worse. I recollect a 
person being charged with stealing his master’s money ; he did not 
deny having had the custody of the dollars, but swore they had been 
eaten by white ants. Keshen was directed to give his opinion to the 
Emperor, as to the quality of the silver brought to China by foreigners, 
and these are his words :— 

“The foreign money brought from these outer nations is all boiled 
and reduced by quicksilver. If you wrap it up and lay it aside for 
several years without touching it, it will be turned into moths and 
corroding insects, and the silver cups made from it by these strangers 
will change into feathers.’ 

After stating that the coins show their impurity when submitted 
to the crucible, he adds— 

“Yet we find that in Kiangnan and by the course of the river 
Hwace, and all along the rivers to the south, foreign dollars are used 
in trade and circulated most abundantly ; we even find them of more 
value than Sycee silver; this is really what I cannot understand !” 
Truly it passeth all understanding if*the premises of the mandarin 
be correct. Some one suggests that Keshen had read in our sacred 
books of our treasures “ that moth and rust do corrupt ” (Matt. vi. 19), 
and of the “riches” which “make to themselves wings and fly away.” 
(Prov. xxiii. 5.) 

As was said of old time, “An eye for an eye, and a tooth fora tooth,” 
so the Chinese still recognise the principle that the penalty to be 
paid for crime need not be visited on the criminal himself, but that 
the substitution of an innocent for a guilty person to bear the award of 
the law may satisfy all the demands of justice. In the embarrass- 
ments of the imperial treasury during the last war, proclamations of 
the emperor frequently appeared in the Peking Gazette, authorising 
the commutation of the judicial sentences which inflicted personal 
punishment by the payment of sums of money, to be estimated 
according to the gravity of the offence, and the rank or opulence of 
the offender. Men are to be found as candidates for the scaffold 
when a large remuneration is offered for the sacrifice of life—to 
such a sacrifice posthumous honour is frequently attached—a family . 
is rescued from poverty, and enters on the possession of comparative 
wealth. The ordinary price paid for a man’s life is a hundred ounces 
of pure silver, of the'value of about £33 sterling. In the Buddhist code 
such an act of devotion and self-sacrifice ranks very high in the 
scale of merits, and would ensure a splendid recompense in the awards 
of the tribunal which is, after death, to strike the balance of good 
and evil, when every individual’s mortal history is to be the subject of 
review. May we not remember that a higher authority than that 
of Buddhist priests recognises immolation for the benefit of others as 
002 
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the most exalted of virtues, and substitution of innocence for guilt 
as the very foundation of a “ saving faith?” 

Some illustrations may not be unwelcome. In the history of the 
intercourse of the East India Company with the Chinese it will be 
found that the authorities were never satisfied with the averment that 
the individual charged with offences could not be found; they always 
insisted that some English subject could be found and delivered over 
to the penalties of the law. They invariably took high ground; 
asserted that the laws of China must be respected in China, and that 
those laws provided a certain and always applicable punishment by 
which the demands of justice might and ought to be satisfied. They 
turned a deaf ear to the representation, that, according to European 
law, the individual who had committed a crime was the only proper 
person to be punished for that crime, and considered it a sort of 
“barbarian”’ notion that any crime should be passed over without being 
followed by the appropriate penalty visiting somebody or other. The 
theory fills the whole field of penal legislation. Households, villages, 
and even districts, are made responsible for offences committed within 
their boundaries ; and it is not unusual for high functionaries to be 
called upon to suffer for misdeeds not their own, which no vigilance 
could prevent, and no sacrifices repair. There ought, say the sages, 
to be no wrong without a remedy, no sin without consequent suffer- 
ing ; and it is better that an innocent man should now and then be 
sacrificed than that guilt should not necessarily and inevitably be 
followed by penal consequences. 

There is every reason to believe that on one occasion, to prevent 
the stoppage of trade, which was the menaced consequence of non- 
obedience, an innocent man was delivered over to the authorities ( but 
not by the British), and executed at Canton. During the adminis- 
tration of Sir John Davis, six Englishmen were brutally murdered 
at Kwan Chuh Kei, a small village on the Pearl river. The English 
government insisted on the punishment of the murderers, and six 
men were publicly beheaded. It is quite certain they had nothing 
to do with the crime; they were brought gagged to the place of 
execution, and English gentlemen, under the instructions of the 
consul, witnessed the decapitation ; but everybody was satisfied that 
the criminals were allowed to escape, and that guiltless men were be- 
headed in their stead ; and Lord Palmerston most properly directed 
that no British authority should be present at such executions, 
lest their presence might be deemed to imply approbation of the 
administration of justice in China. 

It once occurred to me to have to make representations to the 
governor of Kiangsoo in consequence of some Chinese troops having 
fired upon the British settlement of Shanghai. No injury was done, 
but the act was of a character which might have led to serious con- 
sequences. An interview was asked, and, accompanied by the British 
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admiral, I went to the tent of the great mandarin. On being intro- 
duced, we found six soldiers kneeling by his side. Close at hand was 
an executioner, and we saw as we passed the huge heavy swords 
which are employed by him in his wonted work. “It was quite 
right to complain,” -said the mandarin ; “it was quite fit those who 
had committed the outrage should be visited with the punishment. 
Inquiries had been made, and it was very likely the men present 
were guilty; at all events, they had been in the neighbourhood. 
Utter the word, and their heads shall fall at your feet.” We informed 
his Excellency that such abrupt and sudden action did not accord with 
our notions of justice, and we requested that the men might be relieved 
of their terrors and released on the spot. This was done, and the gover- 
nor, who was also the military commander-in-chief, merely told the 
trembling soldiers that they owed their lives to our clemency—a 
clemency they little anticipated from “ outside barbarians.” 

Baron Gros informed me that when the French embassy was going 
up the Peiho—which, by the way, is not the real name of the river, 
and only means a river in the north, by which the Tientsing stream 
is usually designated in the south—an outrage was committed on a 
French sailor bya Chinaman, who was arrested and condemned to death. 
A deputation waited on the ambassador from the offender’s native 
village, bringing with them an old man whom they wished to be hanged 
instead of him who had committed the offence. They represented that 
the condemned man was young, that his mother was dependent upon 
his labour, and would have no means of support if deprived of her 
son ; that it would be very hard if she were made the victim. And, 
moreover, it could make no difference to his Excellency (the minister), 
whether the old man or the young were executed. The death of 
either would show that punishment would assuredly follow injuries 
done to the subjects of the “great man’s nation.”” They were in- 
formed that European usages demanded that the criminal should 
suffer for the crime. They returned next day to offer “a better 
bargain” to the ambassador. They brought down two men to suffer 
in expiation of the offence of one. Surely two Chinamen might be 
accepted for the wrong committed upon the stranger. The mission, 
of course, failed; the delegates departed sorely disappointed, and 
greatly wondering at the strange notions which the “red-haired 
outer men”’ had of what is right and what is wrong. 

There is a Chinese aphorism, Puh td, puh chaou ¢“ No blows, no 
truth”’), whose universal recognition will best illustrate the general 
character of the administration of justice. Torture is not employed 
on criminals alone in order to elicit confession, but constantly to 
witnesses when their evidence does not suit the foregone conclusions of 
the judge, who, in very many cases, is bribed beforehand, and desirous 
that the statements made should be such as to warrant his pre- 
determined verdict. Truth is a virtue little appreciated among 
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Orientals, and especially among the Chinese. They are afraid of truth. 
It gives the authorities accurate information as to their whereabouts 
which may involve them in difficulties. They do not know what may 
have happened in a particular locality, and therefore prefer saying 
where they were not than where they were, in order to avoid com- 
3 promising themselves by putting the rwnners upon a true scent. Then 
again, habits of mendacity and a constant disregard of truth lead to 
inaccuracy of observation. I remember a case in which three sets of 
witnesses gave three separate versions as to the time of the day on 
which an important event had occurred,—that it was in bright day- 
light ; that it was in utter darkness ; that it was neither light nor dark ; 
and in that case I had reason to believe there was no intended per- 
jury. Against perjury there is really no protection but in the dread 
of punishment. We tried in Hong Kong different usages which 
were expected to give some security for obtaining “the truth,—the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” Cocks’ heads were cut off 
ce by or in the presence of the witnesses, and they pronounced denuncia- 
tions and consented to have their blood shed if there was falsehood in 

their testimony. Sometimes an earthenware plate was broken, and 

the parties offered themselves to be shattered and broken to bits as 

was the plate if they did not tell the truth. Others favoured the 

writing of an aphorism of the sages on a piece of paper, burning it at a 

lamp, and requiring the witness to swear that as he hoped not to be 

burnt and tormented he would say all that was true. But every experi- 

° ment failed. Oaths, however enforced, with whatever forms invested, 

were discovered to be utterly worthless ; and it was wisely decided 
that the penalties of perjury should attach equally to the sworn and 
the unsworn man. It occurred to me to consult a person of some 
eminence as to the possibility of administering any form of an oath 
which would be held binding. He said that there was one temple with- 
in the city which was held sacred to truth, and that promises made and 
contracts entered into within that particular sanctuary were deemed 
better guaranteed than any. other. But he said the place was inac- 
, cessible to Europeans ; and he thought that nothing but the dread of 
; punishment for falsehood gave any security, and even that security 
was most insufficient, for the elucidation of truth. 

A case, which it was my duty to investigate, connected with the 
smuggling of British property, came before the chief judge at 
Canton. I had come to a conclusion as to the guilt of certain parties, 
which conclusion was different from that formed by the Chinese official. 
One day several Chinamen were brought to me in a dreadfully 
mutilated state,— their faces and arms covered with wounds and 
bruises inflicted by heavy blows of the bamboo. It appeared their 
evidence confirmed the opinion I had formed, and was altogether 
opposed to the theory of the mandarin, and they were bastinadoed 
until they declared that all they had said was false, and their testi- 
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mony was made to accord with the views of the magistrate. Sentence 
was delayed ; new and irresistible evidence was brought forward,— 
meanwhile, perhaps, the mandarin had been bribed ; but certain 
it is the witnesses were again summoned before him. They were 
informed they must be punished for the Uies they had told while 
under torture; and I heard, but I did not see the men a second 
time, that they were again beaten until they declared that their 
first and not their last story was the true one; the mandarin 
reporting that his early impressions had been removed on further 
investigation." 

I was once engaged in correspondence with the Taeping chiefs, 
while they were in possession of Nanking. The fact that they had 
printed and circulated a portion of the Old Testament in Chinese 
created a wonderful interest in the religious world, while the belief 
that they were banded together for the patriotic purpose of replacing 
an intrusive and oppressive dynasty by a national and liberal govern- 
ment, led to much sympathy even beyond the field of missionary 
action. I sent a ship of war to Nanking in order to ascertain, by 
direct intercourse with its traders, the exact character of the insur- 
rection. They put forward the most monstrous pretensions. One 
of the kings called himself “The Holy Ghost, the Comforter,”—the 
third Person of the Trinity ; and demanded our recognition of his 
authority, advising us that we knew his coming had been foretold in 
our own Scriptures. Another claimed to be the “ Uterine, younger 
brother of Jesus Christ ;” and gave an account of mutual invitations 
which had passed between them ; of the visits of the king to Paradise, 
where his “ heavenly Brother” had introduced him to his wives and 
family ; and he reported specially a personal intervention of Jesus, 
who came down to earth in order to settle the number of stripes 
which were to be given to a woman of the harem who had offended 
her master. Our people.on landing were called “ko-ko” (brothers) 
by the insurgents, who inquired whether we had brought them 
tribute, and were willing to recognise the universal authority of the 
celestial king. It was only on this condition that they would allow 
us to obtain the coal we desired to purchase for the use of the steamer— 
a condition of course not complied with; so that the evidence of 
brotherhood was not of a very complete or satisfactory character. 

(1) The Emperor Paul, of Russia, once published a decree requiring that every one 
who passed in front of his palace should wear short breeches and silk stockings, under 
penalty of a flogging. ' In the cold weather people took care to avoid the neighbourhood 
of the palace, and went to their business by various circumambulations. Being annoyed 
at the absence of the multitude, whom he was fond of looking at from the palace 
windows, he published a second edict, in which he ordered that any persons wearing 
the before-enforced costume should receive the same sort of castigation. It was said 
that an unfortunate foreigner, who did not understand Russian—and had he understood 


it, might not have escaped the penalty—was flogged on two following days for disobeying 


the imperial mandate—for not wearing, and for wearing, the obligatory_and the inter- 
dicted costumes. 
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In a very elaborate communication which I received from the 
Taeping sovereigns they desired a personal description of “God the 
Father,” that they might compare our notions of the Deity with their 
own,—the colour of his hair, the size of his abdomen ; and inquired 
particularly whether we had any poetry—as they had—written with 
his own hand. That there was, and is, in this extraordinary move- 
ment an element of well-warranted discontent and resistance to the 
exactions, extortions, and corruptions of the Manchoo authorities can- 
not be doubted ; but, strange to say, not a single man of mark, not one 
literary graduate, not an individual either known to or possessing the 
confidence of the higher or the middle classes, ever joined the rebel- 
lion. Lamentable as is the general ignorance of the Chinese as to 
remote nations, the ignorance exhibited by the Taepings was the 
grossest of all. It will be no wonder that “the rebels,” most of 
whom came from the interior of China, and had never had any com- 
munication with western nations, should display such a want of 
knowledge when even books of authority give such confirmation as 
will be found in a popular geography, written by a man who had 
visited the Dutch archipelago, and on his return gave to his country- 
men the results of his observation and experience.’ 

“European countries are originally on the outside verge of civilisa- 
tion, and their being now assimilated to the villages of our inner 
land is entirely owing to the virtuous influences of our august govern- 
ment, which transforms these distant and unknown regions by the 
innate force of its own majesty.” 

European nations are thus described :— 

“The Dutch share the sovereignty of Europe with the English, or 
‘red-haired nation,’ and the French. 

“ The English nation is poor but powerful; and, being situated at 
a most important point, frequently attacks the others. 

“The Hollanders are like the man who stopped his ears while 
stealing a bell. Measuring them by the rules of reason, they scarcely 
possess one of the five cardinal virtues (which, according to the 
Chinese, are benevolence, righteousness, propriety, wisdom, and 
truth). The great oppress the small, being overbearing and 
covetous. Thus they have no benevolence. Husbands and wives 
separate with permission to marry again ; and before a man is dead a 
month his widow is permitted to go to another. Thus they have no 
rectitude. They are extravagant and self-indulgent in the extreme, 
and so bring themselves to the grave without speculating on having 
something to tranquillise and aid their posterity. Thus they have 
no wisdom. Of the single quality of sincerity, however, they possess 
a little. 


“The dispositions of the French are violent and boisterous. Their 


(1) Dr. Medhurst published a translation of this work of Wang Tae Lai, Shanghai, 1849. 
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country is poor, and contains but few merchants; hence they seldom 
come to Batavia. Whenever the Dutch are insulted by the English, 
they depend upon the French for assistance. The kingdom of France 
is large and the population numerous, so that the English are some- 
what afraid of them. 

“The dependent countries of Europe are intermixed and connected 
without end. Some of the places can be visited by ships when they 
become a little known ; and some are held in subjection by the 
Dutch, and governed by them. The rest live in hollow trees and 
caves of the earth, not knowing the use of fire, and wander about 
naked or in strange and uncouth attire. They cannot all be fully 
known, nor are there any means of inquiring about them. We have 
heard of such names as Tingli (English), Po-ge (Pegu ?) Wotsie 
(Bussorah ?), Chi-na (which is not supposed to mean the celestial 
empire); but have no opportunity of knowing anything of their 
manners and customs.” 

He says of Mekka (Mohia) that “its walls are extremely high, 
and the whole ground splendid with silver and gold and beautiful 
gems, guarded by a hundred genii, so that the treasures cannot be 
taken away. The true cultivators, of virtue may ascend to Mekka 
and worship the real Buddha, when, after several years of fasting, 
they return and receive the title of Laou Keun—doctor ; they can 
then bring down spirits, subdue monsters, drive away noxious 
influences, and defeat demons.” 

He mentions a sea-dog on the loadstone sea (tze-she-yang), where 
there are so many magnets, that if a vessel with iron nails gets into 
the neighbourhood it is inevitably absorbed. Hence, those who navi- 
gate it employ only bamboo pegs. He reports the existence of a 
sea-horse (hai ma), at Malacca, which comes out of the ocean in 
pursuit of a mare. The horse has a fine black skin, a very long tail, 
and can travel hundreds of miles a day ; but when on shore, if he be 
allowed only to see a river, off he goes to his native element ; nothing 
can control him. He describes a sea-mare attached to the rocks at 
the bottom of the sea by a stalk from her navel many hundred yards 
long. ‘When discovered,” he says, and this is no doubt true, 
“male and female appear together, so that they are never solitary. 
The Dutch pay the fishermen liberally for catching a sea-mare, but 
she never lives after separation from her root. When caught, the 
Dutch, who are ‘envious people,’ put them into spirits, and preserve 
them.” “TI never saw,” he says, “the flying head, but have heard 
of it, and that it abounds in Amboyna, and resembles a native 
woman. Its eye has no pupil, and it can see in the dark. It flies 
about ; nothing but the head enters houses, and eats human entrails ; 
but if it meet anything sour it cannot open its eyes. Drops from a 
piece of linen sprinkled upon it will be security against its mischief.” 
He says there is an animal somewhat like a man, but with a mouth 
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from ear to ear. Its loud laughs indicate a storm; its name is the 
hai-ki-shang, or sea priest ; its appearance prognosticates evil.” 

He speaks of a race of men called wei tan, “ dwelling among the hills, 
with ugly faces and tattooed bodies, who have tails five or six inches 
long, at the end of which are several bristles, about an inch or two 
in length. These savages frequently engage themselves as sailors, 
and come to Batavia, but as soon as they are discovered, run away 
and conceal themselves, and if examination be insisted on, they 
change countenance and violently resist.”” He gives a description of 
sundry European instruments ; calls the telescope “a cunning inven- 
tion of supernatural agents.” He recommends his countrymen not 
to believe that the “large eggs” (no doubt ostriches’), sometimes 
brought to China, are ‘mares’ eggs,’ which he is sure they are not. 
He thinks there may be fishes large enough to swallow ships, as he 
himself saw a mortar capable of holding five pecks, which he was 
told was the vertebral bone of a fish. 

Of Manilla he gives a tolerably sensible account, having, as he 
says himself, traded there. He adds, “Since the withdrawal of the 
English there has been general tranquillity, peace, and joy in the 
regions beyond sea. He humbly conceives this is due to the instruc- 
tion diffused by the sacred government of China, which overawes 
insulated foreigners, soaking into their flesh, and moistening their 
marrow, so that even the most distant submit themselves.” 

It is not an unusual practice for opulent Chinamen from the 
interior to visit their friends at the ports opened to trade, and to seek 
introductions to “the merchant outer people’ who buy their silks, 
teas, and rhubarb, and pay them dollars or opium in exchange. As 
Chinese habits, Chinese costumes, and Chinese opinions are all 
moulded to the same type—as all read the same language, study the 
same books, and have done so for a hundred generations—the con- 
trast between European and Chinese life is startling. That a guest 
or visitor should be placed on the right hand, shows that one of 
the first requirements of courtesy is unknown or disregarded ; that 
a lady with large feet should by possibility be of “ gentle birth,” 
no Chinese woman of quality dares to believe; that the magnetic 
needle should point to the north, instead of the south, shows a strange 
unacquaintance with elementary science; but, above all, that civilised 
and adjacent nations should have written languages so imperfect that 
they cannot read the letters on the books of their neighbours, is 
wholly unintelligible to a Chinese literate. I remember showing a 
picture of the Crystal Palace to a mandarin from the interior. He 
at first denied that such a building could ever have been erected ; he 
was sure it was only a picture—a fancy ; he had never seen anything 
like it at Peking. Was it possible there should be an emperor out of 
China with so beautiful a palace as this? He was told this was the 
palace built by and for the people. This was quite sufficient to con- 
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vince him that we were practising upon his credulity; and though 
Chinese courtesy would not allow him to call us liars, it was very 
clear he had come to the conclusion that we were nothing better. 

They have manufacturers of false noses in China, but none of false 
teeth. There are practitioners who profess to cure the tooth-ache 
instantaneously, and people worthy of credit have assured me they 
succeed in doing so. The works of European dentists are among the 
most admired examples of the skill of foreigners. A mandarin who 
was anxious to learn something about the making of teeth, once pro- 
duced to me a box full of artificial noses of various sizes and colours, 
with which he supplied the defects of his own; he said he used one 
sort of nose before, and another after his meals, and insisted that 
Chinese ingenuity was greater than our own. What, in process of 
time, will be the action of western civilisation on the farthest eastern 
regions—whether, and in what shape we shall make returns for the 
instruction our forefathers received from thence—is a curious and inte- 
resting inquiry—wmore interesting from the vast extent of the regions 
before us. The fire-engine is almost the only foreign mechanical 
power which has been popularised in China. There is scarcely a 
watch or clock maker in the whole empire, though opulent men 
generally carry two watches. The rude Chinese agricultural and 
manufacturing instruments have been nowhere supplanted by Euro- 
pean improvements. No steamship has been built by the Chinese; 
the only one I ever saw would not move after it was launched ; it 
was said a Chinaman, who had only served on an English steamer as 
stoker, was required by the authorities to construct the vessel. There 
is neither gold nor silver coinage; the only currency being a base metal, 
chien, whose value is the fifth of a farthing. The looms with which their 
beautiful silk stuffs are woven are of the most primitive character. Yet 
they have arts to us wholly unknown. They give to copper the hardness 
and the sharpness of steel ; we cannot imitate some of their brightest 
colours. They have lately sent us the only natural green which is per- 
manent, which has been known to them, as printing, wood engraving, 
the use of the compass, artillery practice, and other great inventions, 
from immemorial time. Paper was made from rags long anterior to the 
Christian era, and promissory notes were used at a still earlier period. 
The Chinese may be proud of a language and a literature which has 
existed for thirty centuries, while in Europe there is no literary - 
language now written or spoken which would have been intelligible 
seven hundred years ago. If, then, this singular people—more than 
a third of the whole human race—look down with some contempt 
on the “ outside races,” let them not be too harshly judged, or too 
precipitately condemned. 





JoHN Bowrina. 
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Cuapter III. 
OF VISION IN ART. 


THERE are many who will admit, without hesitation, that in Philo- 
sophy what I have called the Principle of Vision holds an important 
rank, because the mind must necessarily err in its speculations unless 
it clearly sees facts and relations ; but there are some who will hesi- 
tate before admitting the principle to a similar rank in Art, because, 
as they conceive, Art is independent of the truth of facts, and is 
swayed by the autocratic power of Imagination. 

It is on this power that our attention should first be arrested ; 
the more so because it is usually spoken of in vague rhapsodical 
language, with intimations of its being something peculiarly myste- 
rious. There are few words more abused. The artist is called a 
creator, which in one sense he is; and his creations are said to be 
produced by processes wholly unallied to the creations of Philosophy, 
which they are not. Hence it is a paradox to speak of the “ Principia,” 
as a creation demanding severe and continuous exercise of the 
imagination ; but it is only a paradox to those who have never 
analysed the processes of artistic and philosophic creation. 

I am far from desiring to innovate in language, or to raise inter- 
minable discussions respecting the terms in general use. Nevertheless 
we have here to deal with questions that lie deeper than mere names. 
We have to examine processes, and trace, if possible, the methods of 
intellectual activity pursued in all branches of Literature; and we 
must not suffer our course to be obstructed by any confusion in terms 
that can be cleared up. We may respect the demarcations established 
by usage, but we must ascertain, if possible, the fundamental affinities. 
There is, for instance, a broad distinction between Science and Art, 
which, so far from requiring to be effaced, requires to be emphasised : 
it is that in Science the paramount appeal is to the Intellect—its 
purpose being instruction ; in Art, the paramount appeal is to the 
Emotions—its purpose being pleasure. A work of Art must of 
course indirectly appeal to the Intellect, and a work of Science will 
also indirectly appeal to the Feelings; nevertheless a poem on the 
stars and a treatise on astronomy have distinct aims and distinct 
methods. But having recognised the broadly-marked differences, we 
are called upon to ascertain the underlying resemblances. Logic and 
Imagination belong equally to both. It is only because men have 
been attracted by the differences that they have overlooked the not 
less important affinities. Imagination is an intellectual process 
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common to Philosophy and Art ; but in each it is allied with different 
processes, and directed to different ends; and hence, although the 
“ Principia” demanded an imagination of not less vivid and sustained 
power than was demanded by “ Othello,” it would be very false 
psychology to infer that the mind of Newton was competent to the 
creation of “Othello,” or the mind of Shakspeare capable of pro- 
ducing the “ Principia.” They were specifically different minds ; their 
works were specifically different. But in both the imagination was 
intensely active. Newton had a mind predominantly ratiocinative : 
its movement was spontaneously towards the abstract relations of 
things. Shakspeare had a mind predominantly emotive, the intellect 
always moving in alliance with the feelings, and spontaneously 
fastening upon the concrete facts in preference to their abstract 
relations. Their mental Vision was turned towards images of dif- 
ferent orders, and it moved in alliance with different faculties ; but 
this Vision was the cardinal quality of both. Dr. Johnson was 
guilty of a surprising fallacy in saying that a great mathematician 
might also be a great poet: “Sir, a man can walk east as far as he 
can walk west.” True, but mathematics and poetry do not differ as 
east and west; and he would hardly assert that a man who could 
walk twenty miles could therefore swim that distance. 

The real state of the case is somewhat obscured by our observing 
that many men of science, and some even eminent as teachers and 
reporters, display but slender claims to any unusual vigour of 
imagination. It must be owned that they are often slightly dull ; 
and in mattersof Art are not unfrequently blockheads. Nay, they 
would themselves repel it as a slight if the epithet “imaginative ” 
were applied to them; it would seem to impugn their gravity, to 
cast doubts upon their accuracy. But such men are the cisterns, not 
the fountains, of Science. They rely upon the knowledge already 
organised ; they do not bring accessions to the common stock. They 
are not investigators, but imitators; they are not discoverers— 
inventors. No man ever made a discovery (he may have stumbled 
on one) without the exercise of as much imagination as, employed in 
another direction and in alliance with other faculties, would have 
gone to the creation of a poem. Every one who has seriously inves- 
tigated a novel question, who has really interrogated Nature with a 
view to a distinct answer, will bear me out in saying that it requires 
intense and sustained effort of imagination. The relations of sequence 
among the phenomena must be seen ; they are hidden ; they can only 
be seen mentally ; a thousand suggestions rise before the mind, but 
they are recognised as old suggestions, or as inadequate to reveal 
what is sought; the experiments by which the problem may be 
‘solved have to be imagined ; and to imagine a good experiment is as 
difficult as to invent a good fable, for we must have distinctly present 
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—in clear mental vision—the known qualities and relations of all 
the objects, and must see what will be the effect of introducing some 
new qualifying agent. If any one thinks this is easy, let him try 
it: the trial will teach him a lesson respecting the methods of intel- 
lectual activity not without its use. Easy enough, indeed, is the 
ordinary practice of experiment, which is either a mere repetition or 
variation of experiments already devised (as ordinary story-tellers 
re-tell the stories of others), or else a haphazard, blundering way of 
bringing phenomena together, to see what will happen. To invent is 
another process. The discoverer and the poet are inventors; and 
they are so because their mental vision detects the unapparent, unsus- 
pected facts, almost as vividly as ocular vision rests on the apparent 
and familiar. 

It is the special aim of Philosophy to discover and systematise the 
abstract relations of things; and for this purpose it is forced to allow 
the things themselves to drop out of sight, fixing attention solely on the 
quality immediately investigated, to the neglect of all other qualities. 
Thus the philosopher, having to appreciate the mass, density, refract- 
ing power, or chemical constitution of some object, finds he can best 
appreciate this by isolating it from every other detail. He abstracts 
this one quality from the complex bundle of qualities which constitute 
the object, and he makes this one stand for the whole. This is a 
necessary simplification. If all the qualities were equally present to 
his mind, his vision would be perplexed by their multiple suggestions. 
He may follow out the relations of each in turn, but he cannot follow 
them out together. 

The aim of the poet is very different. He wishes to kindle the 
emotions by the suggestion of objects themselves ; and for this pur- 
pose he must present images of the objects rather than of any single 
quality. - It is true that he also must exercise a power of abstraction 
and selection. He cannot without confusion present all the details. 
And it is here that the fine selective instinct of the true artist 
shows itself, in knowing what details to present and what to omit 
Observe this: the abstraction of the philosopher is meant to keep 
the object itself, with its perturbing suggestions, out of sight, allow- 
ing only one quality to fill the field of vision ; whereas the abstrac- 
tion of the poet is meant to bring the object itself into more vivid 
relief, to make it visible by means of the selected qualities. In other 
words, the one aims at abstract symbols, the other at picturesque 
effects. The one can carry on his deductions by the aid of colourless 
signs, « or y. The other appeals to the emotions through the symbols 
which will most vividly express the real objects in their relations to 
our sensibilities. 

Imagination is obviously active in both. From known facts the 


philosopher infers the facts that are unapparent. He does so by an 
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effort of imagination (hypothesis) which has to be subjected to 
verification: he makes a mental picture of the unapparent fact, and 
then sets about to prove that his picture does in some way correspond 
with the reality. The correctness of his hypothesis and verification 
must depend on the clearness of his vision. Were all the qualities 
of things apparent to Sense, there would be no longer any mystery. 
A glance would be Science. But only some of the facts are visible ; 
and it is because we see little, that we have to imagine much. We 
see a feather rising in the air, and a quill, from the same bird, sink- 
ing to the ground: these contradictory reports of sense lead the 
mind astray; or perhaps excite a desire to know the reason. We 
cannot see,—we must imagine,—the unapparent facts. Many mental 
pictures may be formed, but to form the one which corresponds with 
the reality requires great sagacity and a very clear vision of known 
facts. In trying to form this mental picture we remember that when 
the air is removed the feather falls as rapidly as the quill, and thus 
we see that the air is the cause of the feather’s rising; we mentally 
see the air pushing under the feather, and see it almost as plainly as 
if the air were a visible mass thrusting the feather upwards. 

From a mistaken appreciation of the real process this would by few 
be called an effort of Imagination. On the contrary some “ wild 
hypothesis ” would be lauded as imaginative in proportion as it de- 
parted from all suggestion of experience, /.c. real mental vision. To 
have imagined that the feather rose owing to its “ specific lightness,” 
and that the quill fell owing to its “heaviness,” would to many 
appear a more decided effort of the imaginative faculty. Whereas it 
is no effort of that faculty at all; it is simply naming differently the 
facts it pretends to explain. To imagine—to form an image—we 
must have the numerous relations of things present to the mind, and 
see the objects in their actual order. In this we are of course greatly 
aided by the mass of organised experience, which allows us rapidly to 
estimate the relations of gravity or affinity just as we remember that 
fire burns and that heated bodies expand. But be the aid great or 
small, and the result victorious or disastrous, the imaginative process 
is always the same. 

There is a slighter strain on the imagination of the poet, because 
of his greater freedom. He is not, like the ph‘losopher, limited 
to the things which are, or were. His vision includes things which 
might be, and things which never were. The philosopher is not 
entitled to assume that Nature sympathises with man; he must prove 
the fact to be so if he intend making any use of it ;—we admit no 
deductions from unproved assumptions. But the poet is at perfect 
liberty to assume this; and having done so, he paints what would be 
the manifestations of this sympathy. The naturalist who should 
describe a hippogriff would incur the laughing scorn of Europe ; but 
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the poet feigns its existence, and all Europe is delighted when it rises 
with Astolfo in the air. Wenever pause to ask the poet whether such 
an animal exists. He has seen it, and we see it with hiseyes. Talking 
trees do not startle us in Virgil and Tennyson. Puck and Titania, 
Hamlet and Falstaff, are as true for us as Luther and Napoleon, so 
long as we are in the realm of Art. We grant the poet a free 
privilege because he will use it only for our pleasure. In Science 
pleasure is not an object, and we give no licence. 

Philosophy and Art both render the invisible visible by imagina- 
tion. Where Sense observes two isolated objects, Imagination 
discloses two related objects. This relation is the nexus visible. We 
had not seen it before; it is apparent now. Where we should only 
see a calamity the poet makes us sce a tragedy. Where we could 
only see a sunrise he enables us to see 


‘* Day like a mighty river flowing in.” 


Imagination is not the exclusive appanage of artists, but belongs in 
varying degrees to all men. It is simply the power of forming 
images. Supplying the energy of Sense where Sense cannot reach, 
it brings into distinctness the facts, obscure or occult, which are 
grouped round an object or an idea, but which are not actually pre- 
sent to Sense. Thus, at the aspect of a windmill, the mind forms 
images of many characteristic facts relating to it; and the kind of 
images will depend very much on the general disposition, or particular 
mood, of the mind affected by the object: the painter, the poet, and 
the moralist will have different images suggested by the presence of 
the windmill or its symbol. There are indeed sluggish minds so 
incapable of self-evolved activity, and so dependent on the immediate 
suggestions of Sense, as to be almost destitute of the power of forming 
distinct images beyond the immediate circle of sensuous associations ; 
and these are rightly named unimaginative minds; but in all minds 
of energetic activity, groups and clusters of images, many of them 
representing remote relations, spontaneously present themselves in 
conjunction with objects or their symbols. _ It should, however, be 
borne in mind that Imagination can only recall what Sense has pre- 
viously impressed. No man imagines any detail of which he has not 
previously had direct or indirect experience. Objects as fictitious as 
mermaids and hippogriffs are made up from the gatherings of Sense. 

“Made up from the gatherings of Sense” is a phrase which may 
seem to imply some peculiar plastic power such as is claimed 
exclusively for artists: a power not of simple recollection, but of 
recollection and recombination. Yet this power belongs also to 
philosophers. To combine the half of a woman with the half of a 
fish,—to imagine the union as an existing organism,—is not really a 
different process from that of combining the experience of a chemical 
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action with an electric action, and seeing that the two are one existing 
fact. When the poet hears the storm-cloud muttering, and sees the 
moonlight sleeping on the bank, he transfers his experience of human 
phenomena to the cloud and the moonlight: he personifies, draws 
Nature within the circle of emotion, and is called a poet. When the 
philosopher sees electricity in the storm-cloud, and sees the sunlight 
stimulating vegetable growth, he transfers his experience of physical 
phenomena to these objects, and draws within the circle of Law 
phenomena which hitherto have been unclassified. Obviously the 
imagination has been as active in the one case as in the other; the 
differentia lying in the purposes of the two, and in the general con- 
stitution of the two minds. 

It has been noted that there is less strain on the imagination of 
the poet; but even his greater freedom is not altogether disengaged 
from the necessity of verification; his images must have at least 
subjective truth ; if they do not accurately correspond with objective 
realities, they must correspond with our sense of congruity. No poet 
is allowed the licence of creating images inconsistent with our con- 
ceptions. If he said the moonlight burnt the bank, we should reject 
the image as untrue, inconsistent with our conceptions of moonlight ; 
whereas the gentle repose of the moonlight on the bank readily 
associates itself with images of sleep. 

The often mooted question, What is Imagination? thus receives a 
very clear and definite answer. It is the power of forming images ; 
it reinstates, in a visible group, those objects which are invisible, 
either from absence or from imperfection of our senses. That is its 
generic character. Its specific character, which marks it off from 
Memory, and which is derived from the powers of selection and 
recombination, will be expounded further on. Here I only touch 
upon its chief characteristic, in order to disengage the term from 
that mysteriousness which writers have usually assigned to it, thereby 
rendering philosophic criticism impossible. Thus disengaged it may 
be used with more certainty in an attempt to estimate the imaginative 
power of various works. 

Hitherto the amount of that power has been too frequently esti- 
mated according to the extent of departure from ordinary experience 
in the images selected. Nineteen out of twenty would unhesitatingly 
declare that a hippogriff was a greater effort of imagination than a 
well-conceived human character; a Peri than a woman; Puck or 
Titania than Falstaff or Imogen. A description of Paradise extremely 
unlike any known garden must, it is thought, necessarily be more 
imaginative than the description of a quiet rural nook. It may be 
more imaginative; it may be less so. All depends upon the mind of 
the poet. To suppose that it must, because of its departure from 


ordinary experience, is a serious error. The muscular effort required 
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to draw a cheque for a thousand pounds might as reasonably be 
thought greater than that required for a cheque of five pounds; and 
much as the one cheque seems to surpass the other in value, the 
result of presenting both to the bankers may show that the more 
modest cheque is worth its full five pounds, whereas the other is only 
so much waste paper. The description of Paradise may be a glitter- 
ing farrago; the description of the landscape may be full of sweet 
rural images: the one having a glare of gaslight and Vauxhall 
splendour ; the other having the scent of new-mown hay. 

A work is imaginative in virtue of the power of its images over 
our emotions; not in virtue of any rarity or surprisingness in the 
images themselves. A Madonna and Child by Fra Angelico is more 
powerful over our emotions than a Crucifixion by a vulgar artist; a 
beggar-boy by Murillo is more imaginative than an Assumption by 
the same painter; but the Assumption by Titian displays far greater 
imagination than either. We must guard against the natural ten- 
dency to attribute to the artist what is entirely due to accidental 
conditions. A tropical scene, luxuriant with tangled overgrowth and 
impressive in the grandeur of its phenomena, may more decisively 
arrest our attention than an English landscape with its green corn 
lands and plenteous homesteads. But this superiority of interest is 
no proof of the artist’s superior imagination; and by a spectator 
familiar with the tropics, greater interest may be felt in the English 
landscape, because its images may more forcibly arrest his atten- 
_ tion by their novelty. And were this not so, were the inalienable 
impressiveness of tropical scenery always to give the poet who de- 
scribed it a superiority in effect, this would not prove the superiority 
of his imagination. For either he has been familiar with such scenes, 
and imagines them just as the other poet imagines his English land- 
scape—by an effort of mental vision, calling up the absent objects ; 
or he has merely read the descriptions of others, and from these makes 
up his picture. It is the same with his rival, who also recalls and 
recombines. Foolish critics often betray their ignorance by saying 
that a painter or a writer “ only copies what he has seen, or puts down 
what he has known.” They forget that no man imagines what he has 
not seen or known, and that it is in the selection of the characteristic 
details that the artistic power is manifested. Those who suppose that 
familiarity with scenes or characters enables a painter or a novelist to 
“copy ” them with artistic effect, forget the well-known fact that the 
vast majority of men are painfully incompetent to avail themselves of 
this familiarity, and cannot form vivid pictures even to themselves of 
scenes in which they pass their daily lives; and if they could imagine 
these, they would need the delicate selective instinct to guide them in 
the admission and omission of details, as well as in the grouping of 
the images. Let any one try to “copy” the wife or brother he 
knows so well,—to make a human image which shall speak and act 
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so as to impress strangers with a belief in its truth,—and he will 
then see that the much-despised reliance on actual experience is not 
the mechanical procedure it is believed to be. When Scott drew 
Saladin and Coeur de Lion he did not really display more imaginative 
power than when he drew the Mucklebackits, although the majority 
of readers would suppose that the one demanded a great effort of 
imagination, whereas the other formed part of his familiar experiences 
of Scottish life. The mistake here lies in confounding the sources 
from which the materials were derived with the plastic power of 
forming these materials into images. More conscious effort may 
have been devoted to the collection of the materials in the one case 
than in the other, but that this has nothing to do with the imagina- 
tive power employed may readily be proved by an analysis of the 
intellectual processes of composition. Scott had often been in fisher- 
men’s cottages and heard them talk ; from the registered experience 
of a thousand details relating to the life of the poor, their feelings 
and their thoughts, he gained that material upon which his imagina- 
tion could work ; in the case of Saladin and Coeur de Lion he had to 
gain these principally through books and his general experience of 
life ; and the images he formed—the vision he had of Mucklebackit 
and Saladin—must be set down to his artistic faculty, not to his 
experience or erudition. 

It has been well said by a very imaginative writer, that “when a 
poet floats in the empyrean, and only takes a bird’s-eye view of the 
earth, some people accept the mere fact. of his soaring for sublimity, 
and mistake his dim vision of earth for proximity to heaven.” And 
in like manner, when a thinker frees himself from all the trammels 
of fact, and propounds a “bold hypothesis,” people mistake the 
vagabond erratic flights of guessing for a higher range of philosophic 
power. In truth, the imagination is most tasked when it has to 
paint pictures which shall withstand the silent criticism of general 
experience, and to frame hypotheses which shall withstand the 
confrontation with facts. I cannot here enter into the interesting 
question of Realism and Idealism in Art, which must be debated 
in a future chapter; but I wish to call special attention to the 
psychological fact, that fairies and demons, remote as they are from 
experience, are not created by a more vigorous effort of imagination 
than milk maids and poachers. The intensity of vision in the artist 
and of vividness in his creations are the sole tests of his imaginative 
power. 


II. 


If this brief exposition has carried the reader’s assent, he will 
readily apply the principle, and recognise that an artist produces 
an effect in virtue of the distinctness with which he sees the objects 
PP2 
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he represents, seeing them not vaguely as in vanishing apparitions, 
but steadily, and in their most characteristic relations. To this 
Vision he adds artistic skill with which to make us see. He may have 
clear conceptions, yet fail to make them clear to us: in this case he 
has imagination, but is not an artist. Without clear Vision no skill 
can avail. Imperfect Vision necessitates imperfect representation ; 
words take the place of ideas. 

In Young’s “Night Thoughts” there are many examples of 


the pseudo-imaginative, betraying an utter want of steady Vision. 
Here is one :— 


‘* His hand the good man fixes on the skies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels the idle whirl.” 


“Pause for a moment,” remarks a critic, “to realise the image, 
and the monstrous absurdity of a man’s grasping the skies and 
hanging habitually suspended there, while he contemptuously bids 
earth roll, warns you that no genuine feeling could have suggested 
so unnatural a conception.”* It is obvious that if Young had 
imagined the position he assigned to the good man he would have 
seen its absurdity; instead of imagining, he allowed the vague 
transient suggestion of half-nascent images to shape themselves 
in verse. 


Now compare with this a passage in which imagination is really 
active. Wordsworth recalls how— 


‘In November days 
When vapours rolling down the valleys made 
A lonely scene more lonesome; among the woods 
At noon; and mid the calm of summer nights, 
When by the margin of the trembling lake 
Beneath the gloomy hills homeward I went 
In solitude, such intercourse was mine.” 


There is nothing very grand or impressive in this passage, and 
therefore it is a better illustration for my purpose. Note how 
happily the one image, out of a thousand possible images by which 
November might be characterised, is chosen to call up in us the 
feeling of the lonely scene; and with what delicate selection the 
calm of summer nights, the “trembling lake” (an image in an 
epithet), and the gloomy hills, are brought before us. His boyhood 
might have furnished him with a hundred different pictures, each 


as distinct as this; the power is shown in selecting this one— 
painting it so vividly. He continues:— 


‘«°Twas mine among the fields both day and night 
And by the waters, all the summer long. 


(1) Westminster Review, No. cxxxi., p. 27. 
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And in the frosty season, when the sun 

Was set, and, visible for many a mile 

The cottage windows through the twilight blazed, 
I heeded not the summons: happy time 

It was indeed for all of us; for me 

It was a time of rapture! Clear and loud 

The village clock tolled six—I wheeled about, 
Proud and exulting like an untired horse 

That cares not for his home. All shod with steel 
We hissed along the polished ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 

And woodland pleasures—the resounding horn, 
The pack loud-chiming and the hunted hare.” 


There is nothing very felicitous in these lines; yet even here the 
poet, if languid, is never false. As he proceeds the vision brightens, 
and the verse becomes instinct with life :— 


‘*So through the darkness and the cold we flew 
And not a voice was idle: with the din 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud ; 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 

Tinkled like iron ; while the distant hills 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 

Of melancholy, not unnoticed while the stars 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 


‘** Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay, or sportively 
Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous throng, 
To cut across the reflex of a star ; 
Image that flying still before me gleamed 
Upon the glassy plain: and oftentime 
When we had given our bodies to the wind 
And all the shadowy banks on either side 
Came creeping through the darkness, spinning still 
The rapid line of motion, then at once 
Have I reclining back upon my heels 
Stopped short; yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wheeled by me—even as if the earth had rolled 
With visible motion her diurnal round! 
Behind me did they stretch/in solemn train, 
Feebler and feebler, and I ‘stood and watched 
Till all was tranquil as a summer sea.” 





Every poetical reader will feel delight in the accuracy with which 
the details are painted, and the marvellous clearness with which 
the whole scene is imagined, both in its objective and subjective 
relations, i.¢., both in the objects seen and the emotions they suggest. 
What the majority of modern verse writers call “ imagery,” is not 
the product of imagination, but a restless pursuit of comparison, and a 
lax use of language. Instead of presenting us with an image of the 
object, they present us with something which they tell us is like the 
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object—which it rarely is. The thing itself has no clear signifi- 
cance to them, it is only a text for the display of their ingenuity. 
If, however, we turn from poetasters to poets, we see great accuracy in 
depicting the things themselves or their suggestions, so that we may 
be certain the things presented themselves in the field of the poet’s 
vision, and were painted because seen. The images arose with sudden 
vivacity, or were detained long enough to enable their characters to 
be seized. It is this power of detention to which I would call 
particular notice, because a valuable practical lesson may be learned 
through a proper estimate of it. If clear Vision be indispensable to 
success in Art, all means of securing that clearness should be sought. 
Now one means is that of detaining an image long enough before the 
mind to allow of its being seen in all its characteristics. The explana- 
tion Newton gave of his discovery of the great law, points in this 
direction ; it was by always thinking of the subject, by keeping it 
constantly before his mind, that he finally saw the truth. Artists 
brood over the chaos of their suggestions, and thus shape them into 
creations. Try and form a picture in your own mind of your early 
skating experience. It may be that the scene only comes back upon 
you in shifting outlines, you recall the general facts, and some few 
particulars are vivid, but the greater part of the details vanish again 
before they can assume decisive shape ; they are but half nascent, or 
die as soon as born: a wave of recollection washes over the mind, 
but it quickly retires, leaving no trace behind. This is the common 
experience. Or it may be that the whole scene flashes upon you 
with peculiar vividness, so that you see, almost as in actual presence, 
all the leading characteristics of the picture. Wordsworth may 
have seen his early days in a succession of vivid flashes, or he may 
have attained to his distinctness of vision by a steadfast continuity of 
effort, in which what at first was vague became slowly definite as he 
gazed. It is certain that only a very imaginative mind could have 


seen such details as he has gathered together in the lines describing 
how he 


** Cut across the reflex of a star; 
Image that flying still before me gleamed 
Upon the glassy plain.” 


The whole description may have been written with great rapidity, 
or with anxious and tentative labour: the memories of boyish days 
may have been kindled with a sudden illumination, or they may have 
grown slowly into the requisite distinctness, detail after detail emerg- 
ing from the general obscurity, like the appearing stars at night. 
But whether the poet felt his way to images and epithets, rapidly or 
slowly, is unimportant; we have to do only with the result ; and the 
result implies, as an absolute condition, that the images were distinct. 
Only thus could they serve the purposes of poetry, which must arouse 
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in us memories of similar scenes, and kindle emotions of pleasurable 
experience. 


II. 


Having cited an example of bad writing consequent on imperfect 
Vision, and an example of good writing consequent on accurate Vision, 
I might consider that enough had been done.for the immediate pur- 
pose of the present chapter ; the many other illustrations which the 
Principle of Vision would require before it could be considered as 
adequately expounded, I must defer till I come to treat of the applica- 
tion of principles. But before closing this chapter it may be needful 
to examine some arguments which have a contrary tendency, and 
imply, or seem to imply, that distinctness of Vision is very far from 
necessary. 

At the outset we must come to an understanding as to this word 
“image,” and endeavour to free the word “ vision ” from all equivoque. 
If these words were understood literally there would be an obvious 
absurdity in speaking of an image of a sound, or of seeing an emotion. 
Yet if by means of symbols the effect of a sound is produced in us, 
or the psychological state of any human being is rendered intelligible 
to us, we are said to have images of these things, which the poet has 
imagined. It is because the eye is the most valued and intellectual of 
our senses that the majority of metaphors are borrowed from its sensa- 
tions. Language, after all, is only the use of symbols, and Art also 
can only affect us through symbols. Ifa phrase can summon a terror 
resembling that summoned by the danger which it indicates, a man is 
said to see the danger. Sometimes a phrase will awaken more vivid 
images of danger than would be called up by the actual presence of 
the dangerous object ; because the mind will more readily apprehend 
the symbols of the phrase than interpret the indications of unassisted 
sense. 

Burke in his “Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful,” lays down 
the proposition that distinctness of imagery is often injurious to 
the effect of art. ‘It is one thing,” he says, “to make an idea clear, 
another to make it affecting to the imagination. If I make a drawing 
of a palace or a temple or a landscape, I present a very clear idea of 
those objects; but then (allowing for the effect of imitation, which 
is something) my picture can at most affect only as the palace, 
temple, or landscape would have affected in reality. On the other 
hand the most lively and spirited verbal description I can give raises 
a very obscure and imperfect idea of such objects; but then it is in 
my power to raise a stronger emotion by the description than I can do 
by the best painting. This experience constantly evinces. The 
proper manner of conveying the affections of the mind from one to the 
other is by words; there is great insufficiency in all other method of 
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communication ; and so far is a clearness of imagery from being abso- 
lutely necessary to an influence upon the passions, that they may be 
considerably operated upon without presenting any image at all, by 
certain sounds adapted to that purpose.” If by image is meant only 
what the eye can see, Burke is undoubtedly right. But this is 
obviously not our restricted meaning of the word when we speak of 
poetic imagery; and Burke’s error becomes apparent when he pro- 
ceeds to show that there “are reasons in nature why an obscure idea, 
when properly conveyed, should be more affecting than the clear.” 
He does not seem to have considered that the idea of an indefinite 
object can only be properly conveyed by indefinite images; any image 
of Eternity or Death that pretended to visual distinctness would be 
false. Having overlooked this, he says, “We do not anywhere meet 
a more sublime description than this justly celebrated one of Milton, 
wherein he gives the portrait of Satan with a dignity so suitable 
to the subject. 


‘** He above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent 
Stood like a tower; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined and the excess 
Of glory obscured: as when the sun new risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations ; and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs.’ : 


Here is a very noble picture,” adds Burke, “and in what does 
this poetical picture consist? In images of a tower, an archangel, 
the sun rising through mists, or an eclipse, the ruin of monarchs, and 
the revolution of kingdoms.” Instead of recognising the imagery here 
as the source of the power, he says, “The mind .is hurried out 
of itself [rather a strange result!] by a crowd of great and confused 
images ; which affect because they are crowded and confused For, 
separate them, and you lose much of the greatness ; and join them, 
and you infallibly lose the clearness.” This is altogether a mistake. 
The images are vivid enough to make us feel the hovering presence 
of an awe-inspiring figure having the height and firmness of a tower, 
and the dusky splendour of a ruined archangel. The poet indi- 
cates only that amount of concreteness which is necessary for the 
clearness of the picture,—only the height and firmness of the tower 
and the brightness of the sun in eclipse. More concretness would 
disturb the clearness by calling attention to irrelevant details. To 
suppose that these images produce the effect: because they are crowded 
and confused (they are crowded and not confused) is to imply that 
any other images would do equally well, if they were equally crowded. 
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“ Separate them, and you lose much of the greatness.” Quite true: 
the image of the tower would want the splendour of the sun. But 
this much may be said of all descriptions which proceed upon details. 
And so far from the impressive clearness of the picture vanishing 
in the crowd of images, it is by these images that the clearness is 
produced: the details make it impressive, and affect our imagination. 

It should be added that Burke came very near a true explanation 
in the following passage :—“ It is difficult to conceive how words can 
move the passions which belong to real objects without representing 
these objects clearly. This is difficult to us because we do not suffi- 
ciently distinguish between a clear expression and a strong expression. 
The former regards the understanding ; the latter belongs to the pas- 
sions. The one describes a thing as it is, the other describes it as it is felt. 
Now as there is a moving tone of voice, an impassioned countenance, 
an agitated gesture, which affect independently of the things about 
which they are exerted, so there are words and certain dispositions of 
words which being peculiarly devoted to passionate subjects, and 
always used by those who are under the influence of passion, touch 
and move us more than those which far more clearly jand distinctly 
express the subject-matter.” Burke here fails to see that the tones, 
looks, and gestures are the intelligible symbols of passion—the 
“images” in the true sense—just as words are the intelligible 
symbols of ideas. The subject-matter is as clearly expressed by the 
one as by the other ; for if the description of a Lion be conveyed in 
the symbols of admiration or of terror, the subject-matter is then a 
Lion passionately and not zoologically considered. And this Burke 
himself was led to admit, for he adds, “‘ We yield to sympathy what 
we refuse to description. The truth is, all verbal description, merely 
as naked description, though never so exact, conveys so poor and 
insufficient an idea of the thing described, that it could scarcely have 
the smallest effect if the speaker did not call in to his aid those 
modes of speech that work a strong and lively feeling in himself. 
Then, by the contagion of our passions, we catch a fire already 
kindled in another.” This is very true, and it sets clearly forth the 
fact that naked description, addressed to the calm understanding, has 
a different subject-matter from description addressed to the feelings, 
and the symbols by which it is made intelligible must likewise differ. 
But this in no way impugns the principle of Vision. Intelligible 
symbols (clear images) are as necessary in the one case as in the 
other. 


IV. 


By reducing imagination to the power of forming images, and by 
insisting that no image can be formed except out of the elements 
furnished by experience, I do not mean to confound imagination with 
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memory; indeed, the frequent occurrence of great strength of memory 
with comparative feebleness of a would suffice to warn us 
against such a conclusion. 

Its specific character, that which marks it off from simple memory, 
is its tendency to selection, abstraction, and recombination. Memory, 
as passive,'simply recalls previous experiences of objects and emotions ; 
from these, imagination, as an active faculty, selects the elements 
which vividly symbolise the objects or emotions, and either by a pro- 
cess of abstraction allows these to do duty for the wholes, or else by 
a process of recombination creates new objects and new relations in 
which the objects stand to us or to each other (invention), and the 
result is an image of great vividness, which has perhaps no corre- 
sponding reality in the external world. ’ 

Minds differ in the vividness with which they recall the elements 
of previous experience, and mentally see the absent objects; they 
differ also in the aptitudes for selection, abstraction, and recombina- 
tion: the fine selective instinct of the artist, which makes him fasten 
upon the details which will most powerfully affect us, without any 
disturbance of the harmony of the general impression, does not depend 
solely upon the vividness of his memory and the clearness with which 
the objects are seen, but depends also upon very complex and peculiar 
conditions of sympathy which we call genius. Hence we find one 
man remembering a multitude of details, with a memory so vivid that 
it almost amounts at times to hallucination, yet without any artistic 
power ; and we may find men—Blake was one—with an imagination 
of unusual activity, who are nevertheless incapable, from deficient 
sympathy, of seizing upon those symbols which will most affect us. 
Our native susceptibilities and acquired tastes determine which of the 
many qualities in an object shall most impress us, and be most clearly 
recalled. One man remembers the combustible properties of a sub- 
stance, which to another is memorable for its polarising property ; to 
one man a stream is so much water-power, to another a rendezvous 
for lovers. 

In the close of the last paragraph we came face to face with the 
great difficulty which constantly arrests speculation on these matters 
—the existence of special aptitudes vaguely characterised as genius. 
These are obviously incommunicable. No recipe can be given for 
genius. No man can be taught how to exercise the power of im- 
agination. But he can be taught how to aid it, and how to assure 
himself whether he is using it or not. Having once laid hold of the 
Principle of Vision as a fundamental principle of Art, he can always 
thus far apply it, that he can assure himself whether he does or does 
not distinctly see the cottage he is describing, the rivulet that is 
gurgling through his verses, or the character he is painting; he 
can assure himself whether he hears the voice of the speakers, 
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and feels that what they say is true to their natures; he can 
assure himself whether he sees, as in actual experience, the emotion 
he is depicting ; and he will know that if he does not see these things 
he must wait until he can, or he will paint them ineffectively. With 
distinct Vision he will be able to make the best use of his powers of 
expression ; and the most splendid powers of expression will not avail 
him if his Vision be indistinct. This is true of objects that never 
were seen by the eye, that never could be seen. It is as true of what 
are called the highest flights of imagination as of the lowest flights. 
The mind must see the angel or the demon, the hippogriff or centaur, 
the pixie or the mermaid. 

Ruskin notices how repeatedly Turner,—the most imaginative of 
landscape painters,—introduced into his pictures, after a lapse of 
many years, memories of something which, however small and unim- 
portant, had struck him in his earlier studies. He believes that all 
Turner’s “ composition” was an arrangement of remembrances sum- 
moned just as they were wanted, and each in its fittest place. His 
vision was primarily composed of strong memory of the place itself, 
and secondarily of memories of other places associated in a harmonious, 
helpful way with the now central thought. He recalled and selected. 

I am prepared to hear of many readers, especially young readers, 
protesting against the doctrine of this chapter as prosaic. They have 
been so long accustomed to consider imagination as peculiarly distin- 
guished by its disdain of reality, and Invention as only admirable 
when its products are not simply new by selection and arrangement, 
but new in material, that they will reject the idea of involuntary 
remembrance of something originally experienced as the basis of all 
Art. Ruskin says of great artists, “Imagine all that any of these 
men had seen or heard in the whole course of their lives, laid up 
accurately in their memories as in vast storehouses, extending with the 
poets even to the slightest intonations of syllables heard in the begin- 
ning of their lives, and with painters down to minute folds of drapery 
and shapes of leaves and stones; and over all this unindexed and im- 
measurable mass of treasure, the imagination brooding and wander- 
ing, but dream-gifted, so as to summon at any moment exactly such 
a group of ideas as shall justly fit each other.” This is the explana- 
tion of their genius, as far as it can be explained. 

Genius is rarely able to give any account of its own processes. 
But those who have had ample opportunities of intimately knowing 
the growth of works in the minds of artists, will bear me out in 
saying that a vivid memory supplies the elements from a thousand 
different sources, most of which are quite beyond the power of localisa- 
tion,—the experience of yesterday being strangely intermingled with 
the dim suggestions of early years, the tones heard in childhood 
sounding through the diapason of sorrowing maturity ; and all these 
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kaleidoscopic fragments are recomposed into images that seem to have 
a corresponding reality of their own. - 

As all Art depends on Vision, so the different kinds of Art depend 
on the different ways in which minds look at things. The painter 
can only put into his pictures what he sees in Nature; and what he 
sees wilt be different from what another sees. A poetical mind sees 
noble and affecting suggestions in details which the prosaic mind will 
interpret prosaically. And the true meaning of Idealism is precisely 
this vision of realities in their highest and most affecting forms, not 
in the vision of something removed from or opposed to realities. 
Titian’s grand picture of “ Peter the Martyr”’ is, perhaps, as instructive 
an example as could be chosen of successful Idealism ; because in it we 
have a marvellous presentation of reality as seen by a poetic mind. 
The figure of the flying monk might have been equally real if it had 
been an ignoble presentation of terror—the superb tree, which may 
almost be called an actor in the drama, might have been painted 
with even greater minuteness, though not perhaps with equal effect 
upon us, if it had arrested our attention by its details—the dying 
martyr and the noble assassin might have been made equally real in 
more vulgar types—but the triumph achieved by Titian is that the 
mind is filled with a vision of poetic beauty which is felt to be real. 
An equivalent reality, without the ennobling beauty, would have 
made the picture a fine piece of realistic art. It is because of this 
poetic way of seeing things that one painter will give a faithful 
representation of a very common scene which shall nevertheless 
affect all sensitive minds as ideal, whereas another painter will 
represent the same with no greater fidelity, but with a complete 
absence of poetry. The greater the fidelity, the greater will be the 
merit of each representation; for if a man pretends to represent an 
object, he pretends to represent it accurately: the only difference is 
what the poetical or prosaic mind sees in the object. 

Of late years there has been a reaction against conventionalism 
which called itself Idealism, in favour of detailism which calls itself 
Realism. As a reaction it has been of service; but it has led to 
much false criticism, and not a little false art, by an obtrusiveness of 
Detail and a preference for the Familiar, under the misleading notion 
of adherence to Nature. If the words Nature and Natural could be 
entirely banished from language about Art there would be some 
chance of coming to a rational philosophy of the subject; at present 
the excessive vagueness and shiftiness of these terms cover any 
amount of sophism. The pots and pans of Teniers and Van Mieris 
are natural; the passions and humours of Shakspeare and Moliére 
are natural; the angels of Fra Angelico and Luini are natural ; the 
Sleeping Fawn and Fates of Phidias are natural; the cows and 
misty marshes of Cuyp and the vacillations of Hamlet are equally 
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natural.. In fact the natural means truth of kind. Each kind of 
character, each kind of representation, must be judged by itself, 
Whereas the vulgar error of criticism is to judge of one kind by 
another, and generally to judge the higher by the lower, to remon- 
strate with Hamlet for not having the speech and manner of Mr, 
Jones, to wish that Fra Angelico could have seen with the eyes of the 
Carracci, to wish verse had been prose, and that ideal tragedy were 
acted with the easy manner acceptable in drawing-rooms. 

The rage for “ realism,” which is healthy in as far as it insists on 
truth, has become unhealthy, in as far as it confounds truth with 
familiarity, and predominance of unessential details. There are 
other truths besides coats and waistcoats, pots and pans, drawing- 
rooms and suburban villas. Life has other aims besides those which 
occupy the conversation of “ Society.” And the painter who devotes 
years to a work representing modern life, yet calls for even more 
attention to a waistcoat than to the face of a philosopher, may exhibit 
truth of detail which will delight the tailor-mind, but he is defective 
in artistic truth, because he ought to be representing something 
higher than waistcoats, and because our thoughts on modern life fall 
very casually and without emphasis on waistcoats. In Piloty’s much- 
admired picture of the “Death of Wallenstein” (at Munich), the 
truth with which the carpet, the velvet, and all other accessories are 
painted, is certainly remarkable; but the falsehood of giving promi- 
nence to such details in a picture representing the dead Wallenstein 
—as if they were the objects which could possibly arrest our atten- 
tion and excite our sympathies in such a spectacle—is a falsehood of 
the realistic school. If a man means to paint upholstery, by all 
means let him paint it so as to delight and deceive an upholsterer ; 
but if he means to paint a human tragedy, the upholsterer must be 
subordinate, and velvet must not draw our eyes away from faces. 

I have digressed a little from my straight route because I wish to 
guard the Principle of Vision from certain misconceptions which 
might arise on a simple statement of it. The principle insists on the 
artist assuring himself that he distinctly sees what he attempts to 
represent. What he sees, and how he represents it, depend on other 
principles. To make even this principle of Vision thoroughly intelli- 
gible in its application to all forms of Literature and Art, it must be 
considered in connection with the two other principles—Sincerity 
and Beauty, which are involved in all successful works. In the next 
chapter we shall treat of Sincerity. 


Eprror. 
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No one can write upon the clouds without some reference to Mr. 
Ruskin’s labours. Few will forget the four chapters in the first 
volume of “Modern Painters,” dealing first with men’s apathy for 
those forms of beauty which daily flit around us, and ending with the 
magnificent contrast between Turner and Claude, showing with what 
difference they had rendered the calm of the mist and the shock of 
the tempest, the crimson of the dawn, and the fire of sunset. We 
are, indeed, all of us too apathetic, and the summer and the winter 
clouds are alike unheeded by us. And yet our grey English clouds 
have impressed themselves upon even our language and our daily 
speech. Our word “sky ” has nothing in common with the cie/ of 
the French and the cie/o of the Italians, which through the Latin 
celum refer to the clear blue chasm of the air: Our “sky” is con- 
nected with the Old-English sewa, and literally means “the place of 
shadows.” Our “welkin” is connected with zwolcen, “a cloud,” and 
is derived from a root which points to the incessant, rolling, billowy 
motion of the clouds. 

But if we have failed to notice the clouds and their beauty, others 
have not failed. Men, seeing their power, feeling their blessings, 
have worshipped them. Upon them our Scandinavian ancestors built 
their creeds, and from them created their gods and goddesses. The 
beauty and the delicacy of the early Ary an My thology is interwoven 
with the storm-cloud, which alike inspires the story of the Odyssey 
and solves the mystery of GEdipus. Mr. Ruskin has already quoted 
from Aristophanes. We could wish that he had supplemented the 
Athenian poet who gives merely the later sensuous mythological 
view of the clouds, with passages from the Fathers who so deeply 
penetrated into both their beauty and their moral aspect. With 
them the clouds appear no longer puissant goddesses, daughters of 
Father Ocean, thronging in troops from Meotis and Mimas, their 
golden pitchers filled with the waters of the Nile. Their fleecy forms told 
them of Him, who “ giveth snow like wool, and scattereth the hoar 
frost like ashes,” of Him, who “ maketh the clouds His chariots, and 
rideth on the wings of the wind.” They could not feel the whirlwind’s 
blast without remembering that it had borne Elijah heavenward, nor 
hear the thunder without remembering the thunder and lightning 
which clothed God on Sinai, nor watch the evening rack without 
remembering that the clouds, such perhaps as they were gazing at, 
had received their Master out of His Disciples’ sight, and that again 
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from them He should descend at His second coming. In these days 
of Atmospheric Laws, of measurements of rainfalls, and weather 
forecasts we cannot by the utmost effort of the imagination place 
ourselves in their position. To them, as to the first Christians, 
heaven was directly above their heads, divided from the earth only 
by the screen of clouds. They must have regarded those white 
ethereal shadows, those dark rolling masses, in much the same way 
as the early sacred painters,—peopled each flake with cherubs and 
angels, and heard the air rustle with wings. 

Be this as it may. Even if religion inspired them with such 
thoughts, they certainly were not insensible to the beauty which 
daily blossoms in the sky. “There is,” cries St. Chrysostom, “a 
meadow on the earth and a meadow, too, in the sky. There are the 
various flowers of the stars, the rose below, the rainbow above.’’! 
“Look up to heaven,” he says, “and see how much more beautiful 
it is than the roof of palaces. The pavement of the palace above is 
much more grand than the roof below.”” His writings are full of 
metaphors drawn from the sky and the clouds. He speaks of “ snow- 
storms of miracles,” and “thick-falling showers of cares,” and cries, 
“When God doth comfort, though sorrows come upon thee by thou- 
sands like snow-flakes, thou shalt be above them all.” He reproaches 
men for looking down like swine to the earth, and not up to the 
sky,’ which he declares is the fairest of roofs, guiding them by its 
beauty to their Maker.* And filled with that democratic spirit which 
so burns in all his writings, he cries to the poor man, “ Seest thou this 
heaven here, how beautiful, how vast it is, how it is placed on high ? 
This beauty the rich man enjoyeth not more than thou, nor is it in 
his power to thrust thee aside, and make it all his own; for as it was 
made for him, so it was, too, for thee..... Do not all enjoy it 
equally—trich and poor? .... Yea rather, if I must speak some- 
what marvellously, we poor enjoy it more than they...... The 
poor more than any enjoy the luxury of the elements.’’® 

The passage is full of the deepest interest. Mr. Ruskin has shown 
us with what mixed feelings the Greeks loved the clouds, and how the 
Medivevalist feared them. It would be well to know how they have been 
and are still viewed in England by the lower classes. For, as we before 
said, the upper classes care little about the clouds. The aiddor jpépac 
(changeful days) of England pass by unnoticed, except to fill up a gap 
in a conversation. St. Swithin is our national saint, but we are not en- 


(1) “ Homilies on the Statues.” The Oxford Translation. 
(2) “ Homilies on 1 Thessalonians, iv. 12.” 

(3) “ Homilies on St. Matthew.” Part IT. 

(4) “ Homilies on St. John.” Part IT. 

(5) ‘ Homilies on 2 Corinthians.” 
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thusiastic devotees. Only when a pic-nic or a cricket match is involved 
do we trouble ourselves about the clouds. Then the barometer is studied, 
and the weathercock becomes an object of interest. In short, only 
when our pleasures are at stake do we care whether the day is wet 
or fine. On the other hand, life with the poor man depends on the 
weather. Three continuous wet days in London throw no less than 
twenty thousand people out of employment. Fine weather is the 
poor man’s bread-winner, his comforter, his physician. He may 
therefore be pardoned if, with Ulysses, he in the first place regards 
it from an economical point of view. Thus the labourers in the 
north midland counties speak of showery weather as “ rick weather,” 
—that is, not only enriching the crops, but themselves. On the 
contrary, as producing a different effect on their calling, the sailors 
on the north-east coast speak of such weather as “shabby weather,” 
and call rain—useless to them—‘ dirt.” This indeed must be the 
case. In the lowest as in the earliest stages of society, this utilitarian 
spirit—not necessarily base, but co-existent with even a passionate 
love of beauty—must prevail. The labourer whose day’s wage 
depends on the clouds; and the fisherman whose meal rests with 
the winds, will naturally first think of them as subservient to the 
needs of life. Badly clothed, and ill-fed, they cannot possibly 
appreciate Mr. Kingsley’s admiration of the east wind. The fisher- 
man only knows it as producing a dearth of fish. To the midland 
peasant it is his “red wind,’—just as Virgil spoke of nigerrimus 
Auster, and as the Greeks called the north wind “the black wind,” 
still the Jbise of the Mediterranean. In the east of England the 
nightingale is not the bird of song, not Ben Jonson’s “dear good 
angel of the spring,” but the “ barley-bird,” because it arrives when 
the barley is sown. For, on the whole, barley is more important to 
the peasant than song, and therefore the bird is thus called. Never- 
theless the song may be highly prized, but it is still secondary. 
Thus we stumble upon a curious explanation of the utilitarian spirit 
observed in Homer and the earliest painters. And the terms of our 
country-people throw a plain light upon the Homeric epithets 
“fruitful ” (Ceidwpoc), and “ loamy ” (2piBwAoc), applied to the earth ; 
and the phrases of our fishermen curiously illustrate the terms 
“barren” (drpbyeroc), and “ teeming with fish” ( ix9vdec), as applied 
to the sea. Society in the same or parallel stage ever gives the same 
utterance. 

The reality, too, of the elements, as Lear and Jacques would say, 
touches the poor to the quick. Hence in the north they simply call 
rain “waters,” just in the same way as the Greeks used tdwp, whilst 
in the midland counties they nearly as often say “it is wetting,” 
as “it is raining.” Their proverbs, too, smack of the fierceness of 
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_ men who have struggled with the storm. So the Anglian country- 
man sings of the first three days of March,— 

First comes David, then comes Chad, 

Then comes Winnol blowing like mad. 
Their vocabulary, too, teems with words expressive of every shade 
and variety of weather. Our skies and clouds have entered far more 
into the composition of popular phrases than we are commonly 
aware. Such trivial expressions as “being under a cloud,” “laying 
up for a rainy day,” unconsciously reflect the character of our 


weather. Its power overshadows even the altar and the grave in 
the common rhyme— 


Happy the bride whom the sun shines on, 
Happy the dead whom the rain rains on. 


And the rhyme at one time really exercised a spell. You find it 
used by lovers amongst our Elizabethan dramatists, who so faithfully 
reflected the spirit of the day. Thus, in Webster’s Duchess of Malfy, 
Ferdinand cries to the Duchess about her lover,— 


Let not the sun 
Shine on him till he’s dead. (Act iii. Se. 2.) 


But the poor possess an abundance of such expressions. And as life 
is real to them, so their sayings are quickened with reality. Thus, 
“to be born in a frost” is in Yorkshire an euphemism for being 
foolish. In the same county, “to obtain anything under the wind” 
means to obtain it secretly. In Norfolk the ploughman says “ there 
is a good steward when the wind-frost blows.” Just consider, too, 
the richness of their vocabulary of weather-terms, and the observa- 
tion which it implies. Take Yorkshire alone, and there we shall 
find “dag,” “douk,” “ pell,” “ pelse,” “rouk,” “rag,” “sops,” all 
standing for different kinds and degrees of rain and showers. There 
the white winter-mist is the “hag,” the hoar-frost the “rind,” the 
snow-flakes “ clarts of snow,” and the summer heat-mist the “ gos- 
samer,” as Wedgwood notices, the Marien fiden of Germany. Go 
into the eastern counties, and the dialect is as rich. The sea-mist 
is the “sea-fret” and the “sea-roke.” The heavy rain, which soaks 
into the earth, is the “ ground-rain.” The light rain is the “smur” 
in Suffolk, the “ brange” in Essex, and the “dag” in Norfolk, from 
which last word the various corruptions “ water-dogs” and “sun- 
dogs” are formed. 

Passing, however, from words, let us note a few of the weather- 
rhymes and weather-proverbs which show what accurate observers 
necessity has made our peasants. There is not a village where the local 
phenomena of mists and clouds are not preserved in some rhyme. 
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From Cumberland to Devonshire the land echoes with these weather- 
saws. In the former county we have— 


If Skiddaw hath a cap, 
Criffel wots full well of that. 


In the latter, the rhyme—this time really a rhyme—runs— 


When Haldon wears a hat, 
Let Kenton beware of a skat. 


The Warwickshire and Worcestershire peasants in the Vale of 
Evesham repeat a similar couplet about their own Bredon, and the 
Leicestershire and Lincolnshire churls about their Belvoir. Weather 
rhymes lie treasured up throughout the midland counties about 


The green-blue mackerel sky, 
Never holds three days dry ; 


in the northern counties about “mony haws, mony snaws,” and in 
the eastern of the “near bur, rain fur.” In England we, too, can 
thyme about /a journée du pélerin. For centuries the village poet 
has sung of “mare’s tails,” and “hen-scrattins,’’ and the great 
“Noah’s Ark-cloud,” and the “ weather-head,” of the changes of the 
moon, how 


Saturday change, and Sunday full, 
Never did good, nor never wull. 


For the peasant in his rude fashion is a meteorologist, and has 
studied the ways of the clouds, “water wagons,” as in some counties 
he calls them. From him Aratus might have filled another Diosemeia, 
and. Virgil improved his first Georgic. Our Elizabethan dramatists 
have borrowed some of their most life-like touches from the peasant’s 
weather-lore. Thus Cunningham, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Wit 
at Several Weapons, says of wrangling,— 


It never comes but like a storm of hail, 
*Tis sure to bring fine weather in the tail on’t. 
(Act. iii. Se. 1.) _ 


And Webster, borrowing from the sailor, makes Silvio say of the 
Cardinal that he 


Lifts up his nose like a foul porpoise before storm. 
(Duchess of Malfy, Act iii. Sc. 3.) 
Shakspeare borrows from both peasant and sailor. His finest deserip- 
tions of cloud scenery, as we shall show, are based upon popular 
phrases. Two of his most beautiful similes illustrate the villager’s 
weather-lore. Thus Lucrece is described :— 


And round about her tear-distrained eye, 
Blue circles streamed like rainbows in the sky, 
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Those water-galls in her dim element, 
Foretell new storms to those already spent. 


And again, in Adl’s Well that Ends Weil, the Countess says to 
Helena :— 
What’s the matter 
That this distempered messenger of wet, 
The many-coloured Iris, rounds thine eye ? 
(Act i. Se. 3.) 


And the peasant’s rhymes and sayings undoubtedly contain some 
germs of truth, or they could never have so long held their ground. 
Admiral Fitzroy, in his “ Weather Book,” has rightly given a col- 
lection of such saws, though it might with advantage be greatly 
enlarged. Science has before now been forestalled by some bold guess 
of the vulgar. And often has some happy intuition outstripped 
the slow labour of the inductive process. 

But with the English peasant a sense of the beautiful accompanies 
that of the useful. Living ever out of doors, he names his clouds 
after natural objects. He thus gives a reality to them, which is un- 
known to scientific nomenclature. The “lamb storms” of Derby- 
shire, and the “ pewit storms” in Yorkshire, significantly mark the 
time of year, when the lambs are yeaned in the cloughs, and the 
pewits return to the moors to breed. His symbolism is always true. 
The peasant in the eastern counties talks of “bullfinch skies” to ex- 
press the lovely warm vermilion tints of sunset clouds. Tennyson’s 
“daffodil sky” is not truer, nor Homer’s xpoxérerd\oc "Hic more 
poetical. In Devonshire the peasant has his “lamb’s-wool sky,” the 
tenuia lane vellera of Virgil. In parts of the midland counties he 
has his “sheep clouds,” the schdfchen am himmel of the German, 
the same clouds which the Norfolk peasant boy has described with so 
perfect a touch :— 

Detached in ranges through the air, 
Spotless as snow, and countless as they’re fair, 


Scattered immensely wide from east to west, 
The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest. 


The Derbyshire countryman knows the hard stratified masses of 
cloud (cumulo-strati) by the happy name of “ rock clouds,” and the 
great white rolling avalanches (cumuli) as “snow packs ” and “ wool 
packs,” the former being rounder than the latter, which lie in folds 
pressed and packed upon one another. Further living amongst hills 
and mountains, watching them, as Wordsworth says, “grow”? at 
night, enlarging with the darkness, he finely calls the great hill at 
the entrance to Dovedale, Thorpe Cloud. He had -seen it apparently 
shift and move with the changes of light and atmosphere, and he 
could only liken it to acloud. Perhaps, even at times, some faint 
aa2r 
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glimmering might flit across his mind of the instability of the hills, 
and the rack to him thus became a symbol of the world’s unsubstan- 
tial pageant. 

The midland counties’ peasant, too, employs such old-world phrases 
as the sun is “ wading ” when it is struggling through a heavy scud, 
and the moon is “ sitting’ when her dark side is turned towards the 
earth. The poets themselves may be in vain searched for a finer ex- 
pression than the first. The beginning of Sidney’s sonnet, which 
Wordsworth has adopted,— 


With how sad steps, O moon, thou climb’st the sky, 


and Milton’s description,— 


As if her head she bow’d 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud, 


are somewhat parallel. But the peasant’s expression is equally fine. 
Most readers of “Modern Painters” will remember Mr. Ruskin’s 
vivid description of what he so well calls the “helmet cloud,” which 
rests on the peaks of mountains. But long before Mr. Ruskin wrote, 
the Westmoreland and Cumberland dalesman named the cloud that at 
times floats round the tor of Cross Fell by the still better names, 
“helm cloud ” and “helm bar.” 

We could indeed wish that Mr. Ruskin had more deeply studied 
peasant life and peasant habits. The meaning of the clouds in Turner’s 
“Salisbury ” and “Stonehenge” would have then been more thoroughly 
appreciated. Fine and poetical as is Mr. Ruskin’s interpretation, yet 
we venture to think that he misses the truth, when, in this case, he 
refers Turner’s inspiration to Greek sources. To those who have lived 
near the Plain, and have mixed with the shepherds, the meaning and 
the symbolism come far nearer home, and more closely touch the 
heart. Turner was here no Greek, except as all men who love beauty 
are Greeks. Here he was, at all events, intensely English. Sprung 
like so many great poets and painters from the lower class, he could 
sympathise with the shepherds of the Plain. To them, as to the 
shepherd in the “Iliad,” standing on the hill-top facing the sea, 
shepherding their flocks, far away from any village, on the vast 
treeless down, the clouds become a constant source of fear or joy. 
Their hearts gladden as the light white clouds roll up from the 
English Channel, and then, as they say, “purl round” and retreat. 
In spring and summer they joyfully hail the “ water dogs,” the “ gos- 
samer”’ of the Yorkshire peasant, which herald the fine weather. 
They, above all other English peasants, solitary on that wide plain, 
watch with fear the “sun-galls,” Shakspeare’s “ water-galls,” as the 
broken bits and patches of rainbows are called, hanging glorious, 
but wrathful, in the far horizon. They mark with dread “the mes- 
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sengers ” and “ water-streamers,” and at night, too, anxiously note 
the amber “ wheel-cloud” round the moon. 

With all this, like a true poet, Turner sympathised. He entered 
into the reality of shepherd life upon the Plain; its joys and its 
dangers. In one picture, therefore, he has given us the rain-clouds 
showering their blessings upon man, and in the other revealed the 
dread fatalistic power that ever darkens the background of life. 

But we must leave the peasant, and turn to the fisherman. More 
even than the peasant, he naturally regards the weather in its 
effects upon his calling. The rain with him—we are speaking more 
especially now of the North country fisherman—is “dirt,” and a rainy 
sky a “dirty sky.” The “ water-galls” of the Salisbury shepherd, from 
which Shakspeare took those most exquisite similes, have with him 
lost their beauty, and are changed into “ sea-devils,” evil prophets of 
tempest. The flying clouds, that herald the storm, are with him 
“the Flying Devil and his imps.” He realises the danger, and there- 
fore christens the clouds with rough names. 

He too, like the peasant, is learned in weather-lore, and keeps an 
almanac of weather-rhymes in his memory. In such fishing villages 
as Staithes and Runswick, on the north-east Yorkshire coast, a large 
collection might easily be formed. They partake of the roughness 
and the truthfulness of the inhabitants. Such jingles as— 


When wind comes before rain 
Then let your topsails remain : 
But if the wind follows rain, 
Then you may close reef again, 


are certainly more accurate in sense than rhythm. Again, the couplet, 


When the sun crosses line, and wind’s in the east, 
It will haud (hold) that way meast, first quarter at least, 


contains a warning not always to be despised. The riddle of the 
“brough,” that amber halo of clouds seen sometimes round the 
moon, which the shepherds of Salisbury Plain call “ the wheel,” and 
the midland peasants “the burr,” is solved by the rhyming adage— 


A far off brough 
Means a near hand rough. 


But we must not be too critical, and demand both sense and rhythm. 
It is something if in poetry we obtain truth. At all events, the 
Yorkshire fishermen’s rhymes are quite as good as a great many of 
those in which Apollo formerly conveyed his prophecies to mankind. 
And we think that Admiral Fitzroy might have profitably added 
some of them to his collection. 
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Many a time have we seen at some little fishing village the 
fishermen all detained by some “ breeder,” or. “ flyer,” whose mean- 
ing their eyes alone could read. If the threatened storm has not 
visited the coast, yet the heavy sea tumbling in without a breath of 
air has shown that the gale has broken not far distant. Still mistakes 
arise. Life is constantly sacrificed. But the glory and the pride of 
Science is, that whilst serving the sublimest ends, it still helps the 
humblest. We may be unable to control the elements. But 
we shall triumph over the law by obeying the law. The day will 
come when the notion of chance will be altogether eliminated, and 
the law by which the clouds are governed recognised. And in 
the blessings of science all men are partakers. Alike shall the fisher- 
man steer his craft with a firmer faith in the essential goodness of all 
things, and the thand of the artist gain strength and his eye see a 
deeper beauty, when each knows that the clouds are as regular in 
their movements as the stars. 

Of course men living by the sea, daily watching the clouds, life 
itself hanging upon a knowledge, however uncertain, of the meaning 
of their colour and their $hapes, have naturally named them in a rude 
fashiop. .Landsmen, who only now and then gaze at the clouds, are 
apt to regard thenyasexer changing. But not “a wisp ” flies in the 
highest air, nof“‘a creeper” rises out of the sea, whose shapes are 
not moulded by a definite law. Day by day the same forms repeat 
themselves with unceasing regularity. The clouds might be mapped 
out like the land and sea over which they fly. More than half a 
century has passed since Howard first gave them names. After him 
Forster wrote, and like him illustrated his theory with diagrams of 
the principal cloud-forms. And now Admiral Fitzroy has so im- 
proved upon their nomenclature, that there is not a cloud which 
cannot be scientifically named and defined. But our sailors and 
fishermen have long ago known these facts. Not a stray waif of film 
flecks the heavens which they have not christened. They know all 
kinds and shapes, from the “crow-nests,” those tiny white spots 
(cirriti) dotting the sky, up to the glorious “ Queen Anne’s feather,” 
‘waving far away into the horizon its soft downy plume, rippled and 
barred by the wind. 

Thus to take a few examples. The North Yorkshire fisherman has 
his “dyer’s neif,” a small dark purple cloud, so called from its sup- 
posed resemblance to the black grained fist (neif) of a dyer. . Some 
three thousand years ago, Elijah’s servant, on Mount Carmel, cried, 
that he saw a little cloud rising out of the sea like aman’s hand. And 
‘still on the Yorkshire coast the fisherman utters the same language, 
and knows that cloud still as the forerunner of storm and rain. 
Quite as striking, too, is the way in which his names of clouds 
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throw a light upon Shakspeare. All readers will remember the 
passage between Hamlet and Polonius, ending with “Very like a 
whale ;” a phrase which has passed into a proverb for anything very 
improbable. And no actor can utter it on the stage without produc- 
ing a peal of laughter. Yet the proverb and the laughter are equally 
inappropriate. The names of the clouds in the passage are all real 
names. The “dromedary cloud,” or, as Shakspeare calls it, “the 
camel cloud,” is well known to sailors. It is a species of cumulus, a 
white, packed, humped cloud, and when seen in the southern hemi- 
sphere is said to foretell heat; but in the northern, cold. It is also 
called the “ Hunchback cloud.” ‘See, there’s the hunchback ; look 
at its pads,” north-country fishermen will say. The “ weasel-cloud ” 
also is known, though not so well, and is more often called “ the 
hog-cloud” and the “ wind-hog,” from its being the forerunner of 
wind. But the “whale-cloud ” is as well known to sailors, especially 
those employed in the Greenland trade, as the “bridge-cloud,” or 
“feather-cloud,” or any other well recognised form. ‘ We shall hae 
a bit o’ a puff, lads. See that Sea-devil; and yonder’s a regular 
finner to the norrard,” have we heard North-Sea captains say. A 
“finner,”’ it should be explained, is a small whale. 

If ever there was a realist, Shakspeare was. He drew direct from 
Nature. But, like a true artist, he knew how to mould and shape 
mere barren naturalism by the vitalising power of the imagination. 
In its white heat he fused all things. And so, noting the common 
names of clouds as daily used in conversation by sailors and fisher- 
men and seafaring folk, he could rise from the satire of Hamlet to 
the high pathetic pitch of Antony’s speech— 


Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish ; 
A vapour, sometime, like a bear or lion, 
A towered citadel, a pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory, 
With trees upon’t, that nod into the world, 
And mock our eyes with air. Thou hast seen these signs ; 
They are black vesper’s pageants. 
Eros. Ay, my lord. 
Antony. That which is now a horse, even with a thought 
The rack dislimns ; and makes it indistinct 
As water is in water. 


Eros. It does, my lord. 
Antony. My good knave, Eros, now thy captain is 
Even such a body. 


(Antony and Cleopatra, Act iv. Se. 12.) 


Here the whole scene is coloured by the imagination and ennobled by 
human pathos, such as no other man ever possessed. But the basis 
of the thought is the simplest naturalism, such as other men had seen 
and observed a thousand times before. The Flying Dragon is men- 
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tioned as far back as the latter part of the sixteenth century by Hyll 
in his “ Contemplation of Mysteries,” where the first rude ideas of 
weather forecasts may be found. The “ pendent rock” and “ forked 
mountain” are nothing more than the “rock-clouds” of the Derby- 
shire peasant, concerning which a local rhyme runs— 


When clouds appear like rocks and towers, 
The earth’s refreshed by fragrant showers. 


We must not, however, lose sight of our north-country fisherman. 
If to him the sky is at times black with terror, yet it is also splendid 
with beauty. In fine weather it is his garden, the heavenly “meadow,” 
as St. Chrysostom would say, blossomed over with flakes and garlands 
of cloud-bloom, white and peach-coloured. He has his names for 
them, his ‘“ crow buds,” and his “ cherry flowers,” and the great “ tree- 
cloud” with its purple branches. It is, too, his fairyland full of love- 
liest shapes flying and wandering here and there, “pigeons,” as he 
calls those white detached winged “flyers,” “flying fish,” “streamers,” 
and pencilled “ plumes.” 

Thus far of the peasant and the sailor. They certainly more than 
any one else recognise the terror and the beauty of cloud scenery. 
The well-to-do man knows the clouds only as they affect his pleasures. 
Life is not dependent upon them, and he therefore misses that true 
enjoyment which springs from reality. On the whole he thinks with 
the Epicurean that rain ought to fall by night, whilst his wife sighs 
for Italy and blue skies. But let us, on the contrary, love the grey 
cloud, and rather hold with that fine old skipper, who, after enduring 
six months of unbroken weather in the Bay of Naples, cried out on 
seeing a cloud, “Turn out, boys, turn out; here’s weather as is 
weather; none of your everlasting blue sky.” Let us rather love 
the storm-rack that beats against our island. This it is that gives 
the colour to the cheeks of our maidens; this that has moulded 
our features, and deepened the lines of our faces, and hardened the 
national character. 

Let us be thankful, with Mr. Ruskin, that nowhere can the swift- 
ness of the rain-cloud be seen as in England, nowhere in such perfec- 
tion as among the Derbyshire hills; nowhere the keenness of the 
storm be felt as on a Yorkshire wold.!_ But in these days even the 
power of the elements is threatened. We have seen in Derbyshire, 
when the west wind blows, the cloughs filled, not with troops of 
clouds dashing slantwise up the valleys, but choked with dull rolling 
Lancashire smoke ; seen under this canopy of fog, the snow on the 
Edges turn yellow and brown. One by one, too, the blast furnaces 
are burning up the Yorkshire moors. And instead of white wreaths 


(1) “Modern Painters,” vol. v., part vii., chap. iv., § 14. 
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of clouds crowning the wolds, a pillar of fire lights them up by 
night, and a cloud of smoke darkens them by day. 

Luckily the sea-coast still remains unpolluted. And if any one really 
wishes to study the clouds, let him go to the North Yorkshire and 
Northumberland coasts in winter. Then will he understand something 
of their majesty and power; then will he see the true purple wind- 
tints, see the sky a wilderness full of strange weird creatures—“ wild 
hogs,” those purple hump-backed clouds running one after another 
in a line, and the “Flying Devil and his imps” marshalling the 
storm, which is banking up out of the German Ocean; see, too, the 
“Norway Bishop ” rise—a man’s figure clothed in white, with out- 
stretched arms, under whose ban many a fisherman from Staithes and 
Runswick has sunk; see the figure melt and disappear in a mist of 
sleet and snow and hail ; and then, last of all, see “ the weather-gleam,” 
when all objects loom against the one pale rift of sky, as ships loom 
in an east wind. 

These sights have never been painted, and never can. Even 
Turner cannot give them. For who can give that which is the 
greatest pleasure in watching the clouds, the feeling of change ? You 
cannot paint the movement of the rack, as the vapour shifts from 
form to form, now a mountain, now a dragon, now a fish, each change 
answering to the changes of the spirit. Only the poets can paint the 
clouds and their lessons,—only Shelley and Shakspeare. But put 
away even Shakspeare himself. Love them, study them from Nature. 
And, as St. Chrysostom says, the poor man, more than any one else, 
enjoys “the luxury of the elements.” The lawyer may hold cujus 
solum ejus ad celum; but he who most enjoys the clouds, as with 
all things else, is their real possessor. And the artist and the poor 
man, though they may not have a rood of ground to eall their own, 
here reign over an empire. 


Joun R. Wise. 





A NEW FRANCHISE. 


WHATEVER may be our present feelings on the subject, a General 
Election will make us all sigh for Reform in some shape or other, 
either in the way of contraction or extension of the franchise; we all, 
whether Whig or Tory, know that it is held by many who are unfit 
for the trust, while numbers of intelligent men and good citizens are 
excluded. Yet no suggestions have been made to take the franchise 
from those who do not value it as a trust. 

All the schemes of Reform propounded have for their object simply 
the extension of the franchise; some reducing the property qualifica- 
tion, and others suggesting fancy franchises after the manner of those 
conferred on the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge by James I. 
Originally each freeholder—as opposed to villein—voted in counties 
or towns for the delegates required by the Crown for purposes of 
taxation. Two members from each county and town were sent, 
regardless of population. In those early days the delegated burgesses 
had little influence in fixing the rate of impost to be levied, but 
gradually the power of the Commons increased, until they asserted 
and established their claim to a full and free legislative voice. During 
the reign of Henry VI. the suffrage was narrowed; hitherto held by 
all freeholders, the county franchise was then restricted to those only 
whose freeholds were worth clear forty shillings a year. The Triennial 
Act, passed in the reign of William and Mary, deprived the Crown of 
the power of continuing the same Parliament for more than three 
years. The Septennial Act, passed in the reign of George I., which 
extended the legal duration of Parliament to seven years, was a move 
in the contrary direction. 

It is the fashion to say that the franchise is a trust and not a 
right; but it is both a right and a trust. Based on the freehold of 
old times, it is the heritage of the freemen of the present. Neither 
the accidents of property nor book-learning should limit the voice of an 
intelligent people in the choice of delegates to the House of Commons. 
Property and the Rule of Three may be the measure of the candi- 
dates for seats in Parliament, but all we should require from the 
electors is some sign that they really feel an interest in the national 
welfare. 

Every man should have it in his power to belong to the electoral 
body if he wishes it; no man should have a vote thrust upon him, 
either as the owner of property or educational advantages. The 
position of a voter should be asswmed by the individual. We have 
had abundant experience that many who hold property and have had 
educational advantages are unfitted for the trust, either because they 
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are not independent in their circumstances, as is often the case with 
tradesmen, tenants, &c., or because they take no intelligent interest 
in the progress of the nation. Many others are excluded who do not 
hold the present qualification, and yet are patriots in the highest 
sense of the word, and perfectly able to select a good man as a delegate 
to the House of Commons. 

The great impediment to reform is the tendency of every proposed 
scheme to universal suffrage—the fear that by it the intelligence 
of the country would be swamped, so many of the ignorant and 
venal being added to the number of electors, that sound legislation 
would be impossible. Let us consider whether this evil may not be 
avoided in the inevitable alteration of the franchise—whether we 
may not devise a sifting process which shall secure his birthright to 
the man who knows its value, and leave the others self-excluded by 
their own act. 

Remember first how desirable it is to settle the question defini- 
tively. The change should not be a mere step in the path of reform, 
but put an end to agitation on the subject. Some of us are born to 
wealth, some to poverty, with varying mental capacity; but we have 
each a birthright as Englishmen—we are equals as regards the laws 
of the country, and have an equal interest in their maintenance. In 
the eye of the law we take our position as men when we attain the 
age of twenty-one years. At this period we are fellow-citizens, and 
if disfranchised it should be by our own defect. Under age we en- 
joyed the protection of the law, but now we should decide, each for 
himself, whether he will remain an infant or undertake the responsi- 
bility of a citizen. 

As matters now stand, when we attain manhood, whether we be 
wise or foolish, if we hold a certain amount of property we can claim 
the franchise by putting ourselves on the register, or this may be 
done for us by any political agent, no further evidence of political life 
being required. Without the stipulated property, the status is un- 
changed—the man remains an infant. The mere accidents of life, 
fortune, and scholastic education should not form the qualification of 
a citizen, but rather the will and action of the man himself. What 
we want is some evidence that the manhood conferred by law is, with 
its obligations, accepted. What test of this patriotic sense can we 
then devise by which those who are alive to the welfare of their 
country may exercise the suffrage, without having their votes nullified 
by: those who are indifferent about public affairs? I will show you 
how I think this might be accomplished. We are on the eve of a 
General Election, and the legal duration of the House will be to the 
year 1872. Suppose an Act were passed that only those should vote 
for members of the House to be summoned in 1872 who have 
registered and renewed their registration seven times, that is, once in 
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each year of the duration of the House elected in 1865; that those 
who have not registered, or who have failed in any one year to renew 
their registration, shall be incapacitated from voting at the election of 
1872; that the neglect to register in any one year shall disfranchise 
the individual as regards the election of 1872, but that election being 
over, he shall be at liberty to resume his right to the franchise by 
continuous registration. A dissolution. between the terms 1865 and 
1872 should have the same effect, the option of registering reviving 
as soon as a new House has been elected. 

My proposal is universal suffrage with the check of annual registra- 
tion. This registration to be made at fixed times in the year, and a 
certain sum to be paid on each occasion. This might be 5s., 2s. 6d., 
or ls. These payments would cover all the expenses of registration, 
and leave a balance applicable to the expenses of the elections. Lists 
of those registered in each county and borough to be published each 
year. 

The plan has these advantages. No man could complain that the 
suffrage was withheld from him, yet no one could use the franchise 
unless he gave evidence, in times free from excitement, that he valued 
the privilege. Each claim must be made in person before the registrar, 
so that no man who did not wish to exercise his right could be burdened 
with a vote. In times of excitement, when a dissolution took place, only 
those who had calmly maintained their citizenship would be appealed 
to, and the blatant mob would be nowhere. Great as the change 
would be, it could be tried with perfect safety, and would foster as 
well as test the intelligence of the people. In the counties and 
boroughs, year by year, the lists would exhibit those who, while they 
delegated the executive and legislative power, maintained a watchful 
care of their privileges as the freemen of England. 

The annual payments and registration would be a check on the in- 
different, and if these payments were made at the expense and instiga- 
tion of others, seeking by such means to influence the elections, the 
first effect of bribery would be to increase the election fund, while the 
corrupter would have no security of the vote. 

I have endeavoured to show in this paper how all who are alive to 
the welfare of their country could exercise the franchise, and those 
who are indifferent about public affairs be excluded. The plan is not 
likely to meet with much parliamentary favour, but is an appeal to 
liberal minds, whether they be called radical or conservative. 

RicHarD ELLERTON. 





ENGLISH LOVE OF LATIN POETRY." 


Tue remark may be thought fanciful, but it has often occurred to us, 
that the period of our own history in which the idea of empire was 
uppermost in the minds of Englishmen, in which England was laying 
broadly and deeply the foundations of her world-wide supremacy, 
and vanquishing by sea and by land every foe whom she encountered, 
was also the period in which the Roman literature was most warmly 
‘appreciated among us. A hundred years ago England had just 
climbed to that pre-eminence in the European system which she 
retained till after the Congress of Vienna. Half the continent of 
America still obeyed her sceptre. Her settlements in Hindostan had 
already taken imperial proportions. . Her laws and constitution were 
everywhere held up to admiration by the statesmen of despotic 
countries. And almost from the same period dates the rise of that 
race of classic statesmen which, if it did not exactly begin with 
William Pitt and terminate with George Canning, still flourished 
most vigorously within the period of time which these names embrace. 
Such men, of course, did but represent in this, as in other things— 
port wine, for instance, and monarchical principles—the favourite 
ideas of the age; and the chief of these was unquestionably embodied 
in the truly Roman sentiment of Virgil, “Tu regere imperio 
populos, Romane memento.” 

But there was then—and, what is more to our present purpose, there 
is still—a deeper reason even than this why the English people have 
ever loved the Roman literature with a love peculiar to themselves. 
The poetry of Rome is essentially the poetry of a practical and 
energetic people, by whom the dignity of labour and the poetry of 
humble life was first fully recognised. The Hebrew may properly be 
described as the monk of antiquity. Isolated from the rest of the 
world both politically, spiritually, and geographically, with his rigid 
creed, his transcendent hopes, and his undoubting faith, he was 
naturally under the influence of feelings which neither Greek nor 
Roman ever knew. Among the other poetries of the ancient world 
the song of the Hebrew rises up like some monastic bell heard at 
intervals from distant hills above the tumult and the mirth of cities. 
It is not of the world. And the deep feeling which pervades it springs 
less out of the relations of human beings to each other than out of 
their relations to God. Of sympathy with humanity in its widest 
sense the Old Testament contains but little. Its poetical books 
breathe at times almost a scorn of mankind, conceived in the true 


(1) Roman Ports or THE Repusiic. By W. G. Sexxar, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Professor of Latin in the University of Aberdeen. 
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ascetic spirit which has always been peculiar to the East. Labour isa 
curse, and, to judge from the words of Ecclesiasticus, was apt to be 
regarded with contempt. ‘“ Hate not laborious work neither hus- 
bandry, which the Most High hath ordained,” may seem at first 
sight to militate against our theory. And yet what can exceed the 
contemptuous tone in which the Preacher himself speaks of husband- 
men in the well-known thirty-eighth chapter? “How can he get 
wisdom that holdeth the plough, that glorieth in the goad, that 
driveth oxen, and is occupied in their labours, and whose talk is of 
bullocks?” He giveth his mind to making furrows, and is diligent 
to give the kine fodder.” The lot of the husbandman or handicrafts- 
man, of every man in fact who has to live by work, is a mean and 
ignoble one in his eyes, however freely the Preacher may admit the 
Divine origin of such labour, or the necessity of such arts to “ main- 
tain the state of the world.” 

The Greek was the man of wit and pleasure. To him manual 
labour was repulsive not so much because it was miserable, as because 
it left him no time for what he deemed worthier employments; and 
had a tendency, we may suppose him to have thought, to dull his 
appreciation of the beautiful. The Athenians were fond of the 
elegancies of country life. They loved their gardens, their orchards, 
and their olives. But they did not love husbandry or hard work of 
any kind for its own sake better than the Hebrew. Every free-born 
Greek, especially every Athenian, aspired to be a gentleman, and to 
that end was entitled to as much leisure as was necessary for the study 
of the part. Politics—after a fashion—were his business. Art, 
literature, philosophy, and the cultivation of his person were his 
recreations. Thus poetry with the Greek was the common luxury of 
a leisurely people, as with the Roman it was, as one may say, the 
hard-earned relaxation of a busy one. Greek poetry celebrates the 
beauty and passion of human life and the mystery of its connection 
with the invisible world, but in a comparatively cheerful spirit, wholly 
unlike the melancholy earnestness of the Jew; and for the same 
reason radically uncongenial with the highest tone of modern 
English thought. There are, of course, exceptions in each case. 
There are in Greek poetry passages which resemble the Old Testa- 
ment, and there are parts of the Old Testament which resemble 
Greek poetry. The well-known speech of the priest at the com- 
mencement of the (idipus Tyrannus will at once occur to the minds 
of all our classical readers as a familiar instance in point. 


ANN’, @ kparovwy Oitiroue xwpac Epic.’ x. 7d. 





(1) “Oh, CEdipus, imperial Lord of Thebes, 
Thou seest our sad estate, and how we sit 
Before thine altars! Some whose callow wings 
Refuse a lengthened flight—some bowed with age, _ [Priests 
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“ Gather the people,” says the prophet Joel, “sanctify the congre- 
gations, assemble the elders, gather the children, and those that suck 
the breasts, &c. Let the priests, the ministers of the Lord, weep 
between the’ porch and the altar.” “The field is wasted, the land 
mourneth ; for the corn is wasted, the new wine is dried up, the oil 
languisheth. Be ye ashamed, O ye husbandmen; howl, O ye vine- 
dressers ; for the wheat, and for the barley, because the harvest of the 
field is perished.” 

On the other hand we find, in the Song of Solomon, and occasion- 
ally even in the Psalms, manifestations of a festive and even volup- 
tuous spirit, which is perfectly congenial with the Greek. Expres- 
sions denoting weariness of life and dissatisfaction with the world 
are common to all poetry ; and, accordingly, between David’s, “Oh, 
that I had wings like a dove, for then would I fly away and be 
at rest,” and Aclman’s Bare 5) Bade knpiroc ein, x. r. X. Which conveys 
much the same sentiment, we are not entitled to claim any excep- 
tional coincidence. Those that we have already quoted are exceptional 
parallels, and do not affect the general truth of the distinction which 
we have drawn between Greek and Hebrew poetry. 

When, however, we come to the Romans we find a poetry which 
unites in itself the humanity of the Greek with the deep sincerity of 
the Hebrew. Deficient in some of the higher qualities which belong 
to both, it possesses something of its own which is to be found in 
neither. What is called the dignity of labour—of which, perhaps, 
in the present day we hear a little too much—was, in spite of 
Virgil’s “improbus labor,” invented by the Romans. In the Roman 
of the Republic and the earlier days of the Empire, we have, as 
opposed equally to the cloister-like austerity of Judaism or to the 
lettered graces of Greece, the man of grave and high action, in 
whose eyes labour of any kind, undertaken for a worthy end, was in 
itself ennobling. The very vastness of the Roman empire suggesting 
to a people, with a strong inclination towards materialism, the idea 
of centuries of labour required for its erection, as though it had been 
a fabric of stone or iron, helped to dignify toil to the eyes of the true 
Roman. 


‘‘Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem.” 


Compare the terms in which agriculture is described in Ecclesias- 
ticus with the picture bequeathed to us by Virgil! 





Priests of the gods—myself the priest of Jove, 
And some the flower of all our Theban youth. 

* * * * * 
Her fruits are blasted in the opening bud ; 
Her herds infected perish ; her weak births 
Are blighted immature.”"—Dale, , 
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‘‘O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint 
Agricolas. 


Compare the concluding lines of the Second Georgie with the 
language of Achilles in the shades. 


Bovdolpny x’ Emapoupoc éwy Onrevepev addy 
Avopi rap’ axAtpy, § pi) Pidrog rodb¢ et} 
i} maou vexveoot karapOipévorory avaooey. 


It is true that in these words Achilles is pointing rather to the 
wretchedness of serfdom than to the hardship of agriculture; yet 
we doubt if any Roman poet would have given utterance to the same 
sentiment ; and certainly the domestic scene which Virgil sets before 


us, of master and labourers all rejoicing together, breathes a wholly 
contrary spirit. 


(1) “ Oh happy, did he know his happy state! 
The swain, who free from business and debate 
Receives his easy food from Nature’s hand 
And just returns of cultivated land. 
No palace with a lofty gate he wants 
To admit the tide of early visitants, 
With eager eyes devouring as they pass 
The breathing figures of Corinthian brass. 
No statues threaten from high pedestals, 
No Persian arras hides his homely walls 
With antic vests, which through their shady fold 
Betray the streaks of ill-dissembled gold : 
He boasts no wool whose native white is dyed 
With purple poison of Assyrian pride : 
No costly drugs of Araby defile 
With foreign scents the sweetness of his oil: 
But easy quiet, a secure retreat, 
A harmless life that knows not how to cheat 
With homebred plenty the rich owner bless 
And moral pleasures crown his happiness. 
Unvex’d with quarrels, undisturb’d with noise, 
The country king his peaceful realm enjoys, 
Cool grots, and living lakes, the flowery pride 
Of meads, and streams that through the valley glide, 
And shady groves that easy sleep invite, 
And after toilsome days, a soft repose at night. 
Wild beasts of nature in his woods abound, 
And youths, of labour patient, plough the ground, 
Inured to hardship and to homely fare : 
Nor venerable age is wanting there 
As great examples to the youthful train, 
Nor are the gods adored with rites profane. 
From hence Astrea took her flight; and here 
The prints of her departing steps appear.— Dryden, 


(2) “To this Achilles said : 
Talk not to me of honour here in hell ; 
I’d rather serve a clown on earth for bread 
Than be of all things incorporeal 
That are, or ever shall be, supreme head,’’—Hoddes. 
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‘« Interea dulces pendent circum oscula nati; 
Casta pudicitiam servat domus; ubera vacczo 
Lactea demittunt, pinguesque in gramine lato 
Inter se adversis luctantur cornibus heedi 
Tpse dies agitat festos ; fususque per herbam 
Ignis ubi in medio, et socii cratera coronant, 
Te, libans, Lenzee, vocat ; pecorisque magistris 
Velocis jaculi certamina ponit in ulmo.” ! 

Independently, too, of the actual love of labour which we find in 
Roman poetry, we see the very same terms applied to the cultivation 
of the earth, which are proper to the conquest of nations—imperat 
domat, dominatur, are the words in which Virgil speaks of the 
operations of husbandry. The same class of expressions: are in 
Horace ; and thus, at every turn, we are confronted with the 
dominant idea of Roman life: the idea of a work to be done, of 
a contest to be waged, of a triumphant ovation to follow its successful 
issue. ‘This accounts for the predominance of the epic poem in their 
literature over all other varieties; and hence the element of essential 
truth in De Quincey’s observation, that the poets of the silver age 
ure in some sense more thoroughly Roman than even those of the 
Augustan. : 

Other causes there are, no doubt, beyond those we have described, 
to account for the popularity of Roman literature with English- 
men. The English system of education, the love of nature, and 
of rural life, which is so strong in all cultivated Englishmen, 
and which finds a warmer response in the Latin poets than in any 
of the writers of antiquity—something, perhaps, in the Roman 
form of government, at once aristocratic and popular, and in Roman 
political parties, which bear so strong a resemblance, externally, at 
least, to our own, have all contributed to the formation of this taste. 

, , 
These were the springs of that delight which such men as Bolingbroke 
and Burke, Pitt, Wyndham, and Fox derived from the study of the 
Latin classics. The tastes of the English gentleman, the ideas of 
the English politician, are everywhere reflected in them. These 
causes, however, are already familiar to the public, and require no 
further explanation. 
(1) “ His cares are eased with intervals of bliss ; 
His little children, climbing for a kiss, 
Welcome their father’s late return at night : 


His faithful bed is crown’d with chaste delight. 
* * * * * 

Himself in rustic pomp on holy days 

To rural powers a just oblation pays, 

And on the green his careless limbs displays. 

The hearth is in the midst: the herdsmen round 

The fire, provoke his health in goblets crown’d. 

He calls on Bacchus and propounds the prize, 

The groom his fellow-groom at butts defies, 

And bends his bow and levels with his eyes.’’— Dryden. 
VOL I. RR 
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A reaction in favour of Greek literature set in, no doubt, about 
the end of the last century ; but this was not so much because Greek 
was better understood, as because the Roman ideas of law, discipline, 
and government had come to be less generally accepted. For the 
democrats of those days who made Brutus their model, did so out of 
pure ignorance, warring against the very principles of which he was 
the great representative. The reaction, too, was accompanied by a 
preference of Lucretius to Virgil; and both sentiments together 
were but one result of that general agitation of opinion which 
followed on the French revolution. But this, if it has permanently 
weakened one class of attractions which Roman literature possessed 
for Englishmen, has left the other undiminished, and in the estimate 
of Lucretius furnished us by an English scholar, to whom we are 
indebted for an interesting volume.on the Roman poets of the 
Republic, we find an opportunity of glancing at the causes which 
recommended that writer to a particular class of our countrymen 
as distinguished from those which made Latin literature so great a 
favourite with Englishmen in general. 

Mr. Sellar observes that Lucretius holds a higher rank among 
poets now than he did either in his own age or in the last century. 
“This rank,” he says, “ was awarded to him by poets of kindred 
genius—such as Goethe, Wordsworth, and Shelley—earlier than by 
scholars. He attracts modern sympathies by his affinity to the 
thoughts and feelings of a time of change and movement.” 

We do not doubt that there is truth in the second sentence of the 
above extract. But perhaps we may be allowed to say that it does 
not express the whole truth. The age of Goethe, Wordsworth, and 
Shelley was an age not only of political and philosophical, but also of 
religious and literary revolution. The attraction which Lucretius 
possessed for such minds as those of Wordsworth and Shelley was 
connected, we should say, with the two last mentioned elements of 
change more than with the two first. Lucretius’s political philo- 
sophy was of a desponding and inactive character which accorded very 
well with his cosmological doctrine that the world was in its old age; 


(1) “Jamque adeo affecta est wtas, effictaque tellus. 
% ts 3 


* he % 


Jamque caput quassans grandis suspirat arator 
Crebrius incassum magnum cecidisse laborem 

* * * % 
Nec tenct omnia paullatim tabescere, et ire 
Ad scopulum spatio wtatis defessa vetusto.”’—Lib. ii. 1145. 

Translation. 

F’en now the world’s grown old. 

* * * * 
Nay, oft the farmers with a sigh complain 
That they have labour'd all the year in vain, 
But never think, fond fools, that age will waste 
This mighty world and break the frame at last. 
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but agrees very ill with the impatient, sanguine, and aggressive 
temperament of the author of “ Hellas.” The Roman poet saw no 
future for his race but one of gradual degradation. The English one 
fancied he beheld already the dawn of another golden age, in which 
a regenerate mankind should inhabit a Ey earth. So far, then, 
the two men were as different from each other as light from darkness. 
But there was a point at which they touched; and a point so dear 
to Shelley as to have made him love Lucretius for that alone, if for 
nothing else. TZantum religio potuit suadere malorum. The world of 
priests and despots, of a vengeful and capricious deity, of prayers, 
penances, and sin, was more hateful, if possible, to the modern sceptic 
than to the ancient Roman. It was the perfect sympathy which 
existed between them on this point which we cannot help fancying 
must have endeared Lucretius to Shelley, far more than any kinship 
on the Roman’s part to the general mental movement which accom- 
panied the French revolution, of which we ourselves can detect few 
traces in his poem. At the same time it is only proper to remember 
that the two writers of the eighteenth century, who first brought 
Lucretius prominently before the English public, were Gilbert Wake- 
field and the poet Gray, who were both Liberals. But then, too, 
Wakefield’s liberalism was by no means the same as Shelley’s. It 
was angry and pugnacious, but not hopeful or prophetic; while it is 
probable that Gray’s love of natural philosophy, coupled with his 
gloomy temperament, was the link which bound him to Lucretius, 
more than his political opinions. 

In the second place it is to be observed that this admiration for 
Lucretius is exactly what we should expect to find in an age of reac- 
tion against mere elegance of form. In the eyes of Wordsworth and 
his aheal Lueretius oul bear the same relation to Virgil, Statius, 
and Silius Italicus, as Chapman bears to Pope and Sotheby. In an 
age of great intellectual agitation, men are always prone to believe that 
elegance of diction is a cloak for poverty of thought; as elegance of 
manners is frequently associated by the vulgar with feebleness of mind. 
Ruggedness, on the other hand, either of words or actions, is identified 
with power and sincerity. Hence it is quite easy to understand that, 
concurrently, with the rise of the Lake school in England, showld 
have sprung up an enthusiasm for Lucretius unknown to the lite- 
rary world of the eighteenth century. His popularity with the 
moderns we should place on these two distinct grounds—the favour 
with which his vigorous, but harsh and careless versification. was 
naturally regarded by the leaders of the literary revolution, and the 
sympathy which would be felt by the crusaders against priestcraft 
with a writer whose first object was to deliver his countrymen from 
superstition. T. E. Kesset. 
RR2 
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Ir is generally admitted that change of climate is almost essential 
to the cure or arrest of consumption. In fact, we may say it is the 
only remedial agent known for a disease which it is certain that no 
simple medicine can grapple with. But change of climate is not a 
remedy to be prescribed carelessly ; it is not the mere exchange of 
one air for another that will soothe the disease, but the selection of 
an atmosphere adapted to the condition which the patient is in. 
Hundreds of invalids set out every autumn, guided by the advice 
of their medical attendant, in search of the one thing requisite, and 
only find their graves. Too often the doctor has a very superficial 
knowledge of the place to which he is sending his patient; if it has 
acquired a reputation, no matter by what means, it is sufficient. 
The hypochrondriacal invalid, yearning for the cheering influ- 
ence of new and lively impressions, is transported to a remote 
island, away from friends, society, and. amusement. The relaxed 
and debilitated patient is heedlessly ordered to spend six or seven 
months in a hot and humid climate best suited to aggravate 
his disease; while, on the contrary, a man whose case is marked 
by extreme irritability and increased vascular action, is sent to 
a dry stimulating atmosphere, which is the very opposite to what 
he is in want of. Every winter furnishes instances of this care- 
lessness or ignorance. It was only recently that a medical man 
ordered a batch of his patients who required a dry, tonic atmo- 
sphere, to winter in Alexandria; his advice was founded upon 
the idea that the climate of Egypt was dry; but he was ignorant of 
the difference between Upper and Lower Egypt, nor was he aware 
that while the one has an atmosphere of six or seven degrees of 
dryness, the other is saturated with ten degrees of moisture. In 
another case a pulmonary patient was sent to Cairo in the height 
of summer. Fortunately for him, his travelling companion broke 
down under the excessive heat of the journey, and both returned 
home. Ilad they reached Cairo it is not probable they would have 
left it alive. When the consequences were told to the physician 
he expressed his astonishment, as he had always been under the 
impression that the climate of Egypt was favourable to health. 
He was ignorant of the difference there between summer and winter. 
Every winter hundreds of patients are recklessly sent abroad to 
southern climates without regard to the selection of an air suited 
to their case. ‘Goto Nice or Madeira,” is commonly advised ; yet 
it would be as reasonable to say “Go to the North Pole, or the 
Equator,” so different are the two climates ;—one dry and tonic, 
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the other intensely humid and relaxing ; one irritating and dangerous 
to persons with advanced disease, the other depressing and injurious 
to patients in the early stage. 

But though medical men generally are ignorant upon the subject 
of climate, it is not a matter of surprise when we consider that their 
information is in almost all cases derived from the descriptions given 
by physicians resident on the spot, who naturally paint the beauties 
of their respective localities in their brightest colours. It is the 
interest of these persons to attract patients, not to repel them. For 
many years Madeira achieved, by an elaborate professional system of 
puffing, a greater reputation than any other sanatorium. But latterly 
the island has become less fashionable; and for the last eight years 
the number of visitors has rapidly decreased. 

For more than a quarter of a century Madeira was regarded almost 
as a specificin pulmonary cases; and, in fact, so marvellous were 
the sanative powers of the climate represented to be, that persons 
were induced to go there with incurable diseases, fully expecting 
immediate restoration to health. Countless books, pamphlets, and 
treatises were published to show that the island was the paradise of 
the world, extraordinary cases of cure were recorded, and the cele- 
brated instance of prolongation of life in Dr. Heinenken, who is 
stated to have lived with a quarter of a lung for nine years, was as 
widely disseminated as Holloway’s Pills. 

Some medical men indeed, not resident on the island, but who had 
visited it in search of health, ventured to hazard opinions that the 
salubrity of the climate had been vastly exaggerated, and that there 
were many drawbacks to the place as a sanatorium, but their feeble 
voices were drowned in an ocean of statistics, recorded facts, and cited 
cases, not forgetting the ever-memorable Dr. Heinenken. 

At length, in 1850, a work was published’ in which opinions 
entirely subversive of those generally prevalent were stated so boldly, 
and with so much talent, accompanied too by the scientific results of an 
elaborate investigation extending over nearly two years, that medical 
men began to doubt the evidence by which they had till then been 
guided. 

Unable to meet the case made out by Dr. Mason, the advocates of 
Madeira as the most perfect climate in the world, adopted the old 
device so commonly followed by counsel in hopeless legal cases, and 
had recourse to personal abuse. There were very few words hard 
enough for Dr. Mason, but they were harmless, for he was in his 
grave. Dr. Mason wrote with a thorough knowledge of his subject, and 
his book forms the only standard work upon Madeira. His evidence 


‘* (1) “A Treatise on the Climate and Meteorology of Madeira,” by the late Dr. 
Mason, M.D., inventorlof Mason’s Hygrometer. Edited by Sheridan Knowles, with an 
Appendix by the Dean of Ely. 
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against the climate and the general character of the place as a sana- 
torium for consumptive invalids, except those in the most advanced 
stages of disease, is conclusive, and it is impossible to reside for a 
winter in the island without becoming convinced of the truth of what 
he says. 

The only serious attempt to refute Dr. Mason’s statements appeared 
in the shape of a pamphlet written by Dr. Lund, the principal 
medical man resident in Funchal. In this he strove to show that 
Mason’s observations were not trustworthy, that he was prejudiced 
against the place, and that he had no scientific attainments to fit him 
for an authority in meteorological science. 

The effort, however, was very feeble, the principal evidence con- 
sisting of a letter from a person signing himself J. Wilkinson, who 
stated that he knew Dr. Mason kept a thermometer in a cupboard; 
that he had heard that he sometimes took an excursion into the 
country, and therefore could not be at home to make observations ; 
that there was a tank of water near the house, which no doubt affected 
the hygrometer, and many other reasons of similar value which 
induced him to believe that Dr. Mason’s opinions were worthless. 
The Brothers Wilkinson are the principal tradesmen in the island ; 
whether this individual was one of them is not stated. 

At the risk of calling upon us the abuse and hard names incurred 
by Dr. Mason and others who, like him, have found some weak 
points in Madeira as a sanatorium, we propose to give our impres- 
sions of the island after two winters’ experience, not confining our 
observations to the climate, which is but one ingredient in the 
medicine for pulmonary patients, but considering how far Funchal 
bears out the title which it has acquired—the paradise of invalids. 
In doing so we are but fulfilling our duty to our brethren in 
sickness. And here we may record our conviction that climate, 
unaided by other favourable circumstances, has very little effect in 
the arrest of pulmonary diseases. More than all maladies, consump- 
tion requires that the mind shall be rationally diverted and amused, 
and the body healthily exercised by pursuits congenial to the patient. 
It is more than half the battle to distract the depressing and weari- 
some thoughts which haunt the invalid, and to surround him with a 
social atmosphere of cheerfulness and hope. 

The invalid who contemplates spending a winter in Madeira must 
bear in mind that he is about to submit to self-imposed transporta- 
tion to an island in the midst of the Atlantic, six hundred miles 
from the nearest port of communication in Europe, difficult of access, 
and still more difficult to escape from ; to an island which the waves 

of civilisation have not yet reached, where there are no resources of 
amusement or recreation for mind or body ; where there is no society, 
no literature, no subject for conversation, save sickness and death ; 


> 
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where communication with home is infrequent and uncertain; where 
everybody is indifferent to the great public questions which may 
be affecting Europe or America; where there is nothing to excite 
interest, no public question to discuss, no science to attract ; getenty 3 in 
a word, there is only apathy, indolence, and stagnation. 

The usual period of departure from England for Madeira is from 
the 15th of October to the 15th of November. During that time 
several steamers running on the Cape, Pacific, or Brazil lines, are 
advertised to call at Funchal expressly to land passengers on their 
outward voyage. The fare is nominally £22; but as this does not 
include wines, beer, or steward’s fee, and as every pound of luggage 
above a small stipulated allowance is charged for, the passage money 
may fairly be put down at £28. The steamers generally reach 
Funchal upon the fifth or sixth day after their departure from Liver- 
pool or Southampton. They remain as short a time as possible, 
often only a few hours, and the passengers are bundled on shore 
without ceremony, sometimes after dark, and have to experience the 
confusion and the excitement of landing upon a surf-beaten shore, 
with the chances of a wetting. 

The accommodation for strangers is very good. There are several 
excellent boarding-houses, one very tolerable hotel, and quintas of 
any size and in any situation, well built and comfortably furnished, 
may be hired for the season. In the boarding establishments, the 
rate of charge for each person is £10 per month, including bedroom 
and the use of a general sitting-room. A separate sitting-room can 
be obtained by payment of from £3 to £5 per month. The objection 
to these houses is the necessity of dining every day at the public 
table, with invalids in all stages of disease, many of whom are unable 
to repress those unpleasant symptoms which are the effects of their 
malady. 

No house or lodging is let for any term under the season. So that 
the visitor is compelled either to remain six months, or forfeit the sum 
he has agreed to pay. This is an intolerable custom. Even death does 
not exempt you from it. If you have hired a house and happen to 
die a week after entering it, your friends or representatives are called 
upon to pay the rental for six months. One half of the rental, in 
fact, is required before occupation ; but if you are a tolerable healthy 
looking subject, this rule is not always enforced. 

As there is only one small hotel, it is compulsory upon a visitor to 
submit to this atrangement or go into the streets. After he has been 
two or three days in a boarding-house the landlord will ask him if he 
intends to remain for the season. If his answer is undecided, he 
receives notice to quit immediately, and he very soon finds himself 
compelled to agree to Madeira terms. If in the course of a month 
he finds the climate disagree with him, which is very probable, he is 
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not permitted to leave without payment in full. Toa poor man such 
a sacrifice is impossible, and he is compelled to remain, even with the 
chance of finding his way to the cemetery. : 

Furnished houses can be hired for from £70 to £300 for the 
season. They are comfortable; more so, in fact, than is usual in 
most places abroad. Servants are easily obtained, and though it is 
the fashion to call them thieves, they will bear comparison for honesty 
with any of their class in England or anywhere else. 

Funchal is not a cheap place of residence, though the “ Handbook 
of Madeira” tells us that the necessaries, and even the luxuries, of 
life can be obtained “at prices little exceeding and, in many cases, 
less than the cost in England.” Wine and groceries are very expen- 
sive. Common sherry, 60s. to 72s. per dozen; common Madeira, 
72s. to 75s.; claret, common, 72s. to 84s. Tea, execrable, 5s. per lb. 
Linenstuffs, calicoes, flannel, and ribbons are double to treble the price 
of similar articles at home. Locomotion is another very expensive 
item of expenditure in Funchal. In consequence of the mountainous 
nature of the roads and the heat of the climate it is impossible to 
walk more than a few yards in any direction. The first instruction an 
invalid receives is to take no pedestrian exercise—an unnecessary 
caution, for, as the roads have an inclination varying in steepness 
from one in two and a half, or 23°, to one in four, or 14°, there are very 
few persons who feel inclined to take a climbing constitutional with the 
sun thermometer at 105°. The only level piece of way near Funchal is 
the Caminho Novo, or new road, extending from the westward of the 
town towards Cape Giram, a commanding headland of great height. 
It is not yet completed, but extends upwards of two miles. Horses can 
be hired for about £6 a month, including an attendant termed a “ bur- 
riquiero,” who invariably accompanies the animal to brush off the flies, 
which are of a most venemous kind. Some enthusiasts describe these 
horses as models of mountain ponies, and speak of their remarkable 
skill in threading the tortuous paths. Stripped of romance, however, 
they are miserable hacks imported from Lisbon, where they have been 
discarded from livery stables. Many can scarcely stand upon their 
legs, and there are some that a picador would be ashamed to ride in 
a bull ring. There are no wheeled carriages; two circumstances 
tending to prevent their use—the steepness of the roads, and the 
absurd duty imposed upon them when imported. A basket carriage 
value £20 incurs a duty of about £18. As there are no carriage- 
makers in the island few persons can afford to comply with the whims 
of the Portuguese Government and pay a duty equal to the value of 
the vehicle. In lieu of carriages sledges are made use of. These 
cumbrous conveyances resemble a very heavy and clumsy Canadian 
sleigh, the occupants sitting vis-d-vis. They have an upper frame- 
work, forming a canopy, of black leather, with curtains. They are 
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drawn by oxen, and slide with some ease over the basaltic pebble- 
paved streets. It is impossible to conceive a more rude invention, nor 
is a crawling drive in one of these bullock cars the most exhilarating 
method of getting an airing. 

If the invalid is too delicate for exercise on horseback, he has only 
the option of being dragged about the dirty streets of Funchal in 
one of these sledges, or of being carried in a hammock. This latter 
mode of conveyance is pleasant enough for persons in the last stage 
of disease, who are acutely sensitive to the slightest motion; but it is 
necessarily a tedious and wearisome method of locomotion, and more 
than half the available part of the afternoon is lost in getting out of 
the streets before the open country can be reached. 

All these disadvantages are very great drawbacks to the place as a 
sanatorium. It is scarcely conducive to health for an invalid to be 
confined to the narrow precincts of the town, which is destitute of the 
smallest attraction or amusement. Yet the means of moving about 
are so uninviting that many people dawdle away their time as best 
they can at the reading-rooms, spelling old copies of the Times, or 
lounge about an open space of ground planted with half a dozen 
trees, the only public walk in the place, which is dignified with the 
title of the Praga da Constituicao. Or there is the public library 
with a billiard-room, to which visitors are elected on payment of a 
small fee amounting to about thirteen dollars. Unfortunately both 
are falling into decay for want of funds. The library contains above 
2,000 volumes, some of which have titles appropriate enough, such 
as “ Zimmerman on Solitude,” “ Southey’s Chapters on Churchyards,” 
“On Death and Sleep,” ete. Surely everything in Madeira seems 
calculated to remind the visitor of his situation, for even the street 
lamps are lighted with physic-nut oil. 

The routine of daily life admits of little variation, “ one day certifieth 
another.” Early in the morning perhaps the doctor comes, applies 
his stethoscope and hammer, and makes his observations upon the 
increase or decrease of your tuberculous deposit. From him you learn 
the condition of your friends ; how one can’t live a week, and how the 
other is existing with a bit of lung the size of an orange. After a 
little cheerful conversation on the subject of the last “ post mortem,” 
which developed a “ splendid example,” you feel well prepared to face 
the dreary day which is before you. About mid-day you are carried in 
your hammock to the Commercial Room—a sort of public reading- 
room, consisting of a dilapidated outhouse, representing the com- 
mercial prosperity of the place. Here you are greeted by your friend 
Robinson, who asks warmly after your health, and immediately com- 
pares notes on the subject of cough, expectoration, &c. You are soon 
joined by Jones, who with a long face asks if you have heard that 
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poor Brown, who was quite cheerful yesterday, broke a blood-vessel 
and died last night while eating his dinner. Were you not also 
aware that Tomkins’s case has been pronounced hopeless, and that 
there is some discussion as to who shall have the privilege of the 
post mortem on him? You exclaim audibly that, thank God, you are 
getting better, which occasions a cheerful remark from Jones that he 
thought you looking much worse during the last few days. Dinner- 
time having arrived, you are carried back to your house in a very 
subdued frame of mind, and remain at home until three o’clock, or 
half past, when you set out on horseback for the New Road, where 
you take your daily exercise. 

This being the one-hundred-and-tenth time you have traversed 
the same street, and the same two miles of level road at a walking 
pace—nothing more rapid being allowed—since you have been in 
the island, you begin to feel slightly bored, and soon long to go back 
again. Accordingly, about five, you arrive at home, and after 
eating a meat tea, and drinking a little thin gruel, you turn in for a 
pretty long night. This mode of living is considered essential to a 
perfect cure. 

The town of Funchal is squalid and poverty-stricken. The houses 
are old, decayed, and falling to pieces; the public places, such as 
they are, are neglected and going to ruin; the streets are narrow, and 
infested with beggars, loathsome objects for the most part, present- 
ing every form of leprosy—a disease common in the island. The 
shops are scarcely worthy of the name; there are no places of public 
amusement or resort, no pleasant walks or gardens ; in fact, nothing 
but a collection of stone and mortar fast crumbling into ruin. All 
looks wretched and dejected. Yet scores of hypochondriacal invalids 
are sent to this city of catacombs every winter. - 

That Madeira is admirably suited to a certain class of patients will 
not be disputed, but on the other hand it may be urged that the very 
fact of its being adapted to persons of particular constitutions, in a 
certain stage of disease, implies the probability of its being abso- 
lutely injurious to others not similarly circumstanced. “T would 
suggest,” says Sheridan Knowles, who wrote from personal experience, 
. “that if visitors to Madeira would employ a part of their leisure in 
recording the state of the weather, much of the difference of opinion 
now existing as to the advantages or disadvantages of its climate 
in certain cases of disease would disappear.” 

“Tt is singular that in an island so celebrated for its salubrity no 
regular meteorological records should be kept, and that such differ- 
ence of opinion should exist as to certain features of the climate. 
Dr. Mason most justly observes, “that the memory of the ‘oldest 
inhabitant’ is little to be depended upon. ... And it strikes me 
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that the medical practitioners resident in the island can hardly allow 
the subject to be longer neglected, without subjecting themselves 
to the reproach of indifference relative to the charge sometimes 
urged against them of withholding the truth under a dread that the 
far-famed climate of the island will not bear the test of close and 
accurate examination.” 

The climate of Funchal is humid, sedative, and relaxing. It has 
a comparatively high temperature, marked by extraordinary equa- 
bility. In its effects it is atonic and depressing; it lowers the 
pulse and impairs the vital energies. From the middle of October 
to the middle of December the condition of the atmosphere resembles 
a perpetual Mediterranean sirocco. The temperature is high, and 
the air damp, close, and muggy. It is seldom possible to go out 
without protection from the sun. 

The difference of temperature between day and night is almost 
inappreciable. This peculiar property of the climate has been sup- 
posed to be of great benefit in pulmonary cases; but upon those 
invalids who are not in an advanced stage of disease, the breathing 
of air which is constantly at a high temperature has a most debili- 
tating effect. Moreover, it must be-borne in mind that the degree of 
heat indicated upon the thermometric scale is very little test of the 
condition of the atmosphere. Thus a temperature of 68° in a damp 
climate is as trying as a temperature of 75° in a dry one. In 
Madeira the heat is never indicated by the thermometer, but it can 
be best calculated by the effect upon the feelings. Heat combined 
with great moisture will produce injurious effects, but the same tem- 
perature combined with dry air will do no injury to the constitution. 

If, therefore, the equability of the climate of Funchal is its great 
recommendation, the intense moisture is its great drawback. Damp 
is the great cause of consumption. Adopting Dr. Mason’s observa- 
tions, we find that the mean degree of dryness on the thermometric 
scale, wet and dry bulb, of Fahrenheit, for the winter months, is as 
follows :— 

January. February. March. October. November. December. 

3° 10! 4° 26 4° 55) 3° 46 a 27 2° 52’ 
Dr. Heinenken’s observations give the mean degree of moisture for 
the year on the hygrometric se: vale as ‘791, and that of autumn as ‘865, 
saturation being 1000. But the mean humidity in England in 1864, 
as registered at the Highfield House Observatory, was only ‘770, nor 
did the mean humidity of any single month exceed ‘860. Thus, 
adopting Dr. Heinenken’s tables, the accuracy of which has never 
been called in question, we find that Madeira is considerably damper 
than E gland. Moreover, the mean weight of vapour in a cubic foot 
of air in Funchal, when saturated, is 7-980 grains, while in England 
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it is but 4:1 grains. In Funchal during October, November, and 
December, the hygrometer frequently indicates complete saturation 
for days together. 

The observations of Drs. Mason and Heinenken were taken during 
the time when the vine was in cultivation. Since the failure of the 
grape the sugar-cane has been grown over the whole basin of 
Funchal; and as the success of this plant depends upon constant 
moisture, which is supplied by artificial irrigation, it is probable that 
the humidity of the climate has increased. 

The extensive fields of sugar cane amidst which Funchal is situated, 
are intersected by arterial water courses, which keep the ground in a 
constant state of saturation. Most of the houses inhabited by visitors 
are surrounded by acres of this cane, which has everywhere taken the 
place of the vine. 

But to prove the intense dampness of the climate it is not necessary 
to encumber ourselves with scientific observations. When we find 
that iron in any form rapidly oxydises, that powders, such as opium, 
etc., soon lose their pulverulent form, and become firmly united in one 
mass, that neutral salts rapidly deliquesce, that boots and shoes 
become covered with a moss like fungus, that lucifer matches become 
useless, that clothes kept out of use for a few weeks require airing 
by a fire, and that yams and other plants indigenous to marshy 
places grow in luxuriance, we may reasonably conclude that the 
atmosphere with which we are surrounded is very far from dry. 

Nevertheless, these conclusions are vigorously disputed by interested 
persons, and as some proof of their fallacy, we are given to under- 
stand, in a recent publication descriptive of Madeira, that rheumatic 
affections are almost unknown. But so far is this from being the case, 
it is capable of easy proof that nearly one half of the admissions 
into the public hospital of Funchal are cases of rheumatism and its 
attendant symptoms ; in fact rheumatism is the prevalent disease of 
the island, and it is rarely that a visitor passes through the winter 
without being conscious of rheumatic pains. The annual rain-fall 
is about 30-00 inches. The rainy season generally commences about 
October and terminates in April. January and February are the 
wettest months. Then the water comes down in sheets for days 
together, but these wet days are generally followed by a week of fine 
bright weather. The general aspect of the atmosphere is less clear 
during the winter than in other southern climates ; and this is to be 
accounted for by the mountainous nature of the island, its small size, 
and its isolated position in the midst of the Atlantic. The aérial 
vault above the basin or valley of Funchal is scldom free from cloud. 

About 9 a.m. the summits of the hills to the north and west are 
gradually enveloped, and the mass of cloud continues to descend until 
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at midday very little sky is to be seen. This cloudy condition con- 
tinues until evening, when it disappears, and the nights are usually 
clear. On some occasions the dense stratum of cloud descends to 
within 1,200 feet of the level of the sea, and remains in that position 
for days together, rendering the atmosphere close and clammy. It 
has been denied that any miasma exists in the neighbourhood of 
Funchal ; but where there is somuch humidity combined with a high 
temperature, constantly acting upon masses of decaying vegetation, 
it cannot be absent. 

“T feel fully justified,” says Dr. Mason, “in attributing to these 
sources the effect of poisoning of the air, as I suffered severely in my 
own person all the symptoms generally referred to the effects of 
marsh effluvia—such as extreme lassitude, pains in the head and 
limbs, intolerance of light, mental depression and anxiety, parched 
dry tongue, all which disappeared in three days, without the aid of 
medicine, upon removing to Santa Cruz, a few miles from Funchal.” 

With these facts before us, we may reasonably express a doubt 
whether Madeira is suited as a sanatorium to the majority of con- 
sumptive patients. Pulmonary phthisis is a combination of multi- 
farious variable phenomena, and 1rot a morbid unity. It is for this 
reason that there is no specific medicine against it; but, at the same 
time, there are systems of treatment which may be pursued to conquer 
the pathological states which constitute the disease. The most likely 
method to cure consumption, or to prolong the lives of pulmonary 
patients, is to treat their various pathological states, and to counter- 
uct by appropriate means their peculiar affection; on the principle 
that if the general health continues good, the local disease will in 
time Le overcome. 

ut we find the very opposite course generally adopted. A most 
remarkable popular error prevails that /eat is conducive to the cure 
of pulmonary disease, while in truth it is a promoter of it. The 
statistics of mortality in various countries show us that consumption 
diminishes in virulence from the 38th degree of latitude, towards 
the Pole. In England, out of every eight deaths one is caused by this 
complaint. In Paris, one in seven. In Marseilles, farther south, one 
in four. And in Gibraltar (where the heat is so notorious that the 
natives have received the nickname of “ scorpions ”’), one in 3:8. In 
Madcira itself the disease is as prevalent as elsewhere, whatever may 
be.said to the contrary." 


(1) Dr. Gourlay, who investigated the matter, states that, “in Madeira no disease is 
more common than consumption.’’ Dr. Mason says, ‘‘ From my own experience I 
should be inclined to corroborate Dr. Gourlay’s opinion, that consumption and scrofula 
are frequent in Madeira, and also to add that affections of the stomach and digestive 
organs are very general. . . . . Few places can be found where the system is more 
liable to general disorder.” 
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Tn cold climates, on the contrary, consumption is almost unknown. 
In Iceland it is seldom seen, in Greenland a case is the exception, 
and in more northern regions it disappears altogether. In mountain 
ranges, above 3,000 feet, it is an exceptional complaint. Heat is 
favourable to the development of the disease, especially when accom- 
panied by moisture. 

When, however, the complaint has passed into an advanced and 
incurable stage, and the lung has become so irritable that it cannot 
receive cool air, heat, and especially a humid heat, is grateful to the 
patient. It is then that such a climate as that of Madeira becomes 
of the greatest advantage, alleviating distressing symptoms, pro- 
longing life, or permitting an easy death. But to send weak and 
debilitated invalids, suffering from the first symptoms of disease, to 
winter in Funchal, as a precautionary measure, is an error which 
nothing can justify. So relaxing and depressing is the air, that 
persons in the strongest health and in full vigour of life, who have 
not become acclimatised, suffer from it, and become languid and 
enfeebled. How much more, then, must a weakened constitution be 
affected by it! It is in the early stage, and then only, that there is 
a chance of arresting pulmonary disease. It is then that the vital 
power should be invigorated by every possible means: the appetite 
strengthened, the body braced, and energy given to the constitution 


to throw off the symptoms. But, instead of this, the patient is 
almost invariably sent to an extreme climate, like that of Madeira, 
where every form of dyspepsia and disease of the stomach is endemic, 
‘where his frame becomes relaxed, his general health deteriorates, 
his appetite disappears, his nights are sleepless, and he rapidly breaks 
down. This is the story of hundreds. 


FRrEpDERIC SAYER. 
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TeN days since the old Parliament ceased to exist, and in ten days from this 
time nearly all the members of the new Parliament will have been elected. 
While, therefore, it would be imprudent to pronounce dogmatically on the 
character of the Parliament that is to be, we may be allowed to record the 
opinions which have been formed in both camps on the possible and probable 
issue of the appeal to the country. ‘The sanguine Tory and the sanguine 
Liberal, of course, each predicts the success of his own side. It were bad 
policy not to do so. But we do not wish to deal with the estimates of partizans 
whose judgments are under the control of their desires, or those who prophecy 
smooth things to secure the votes of that large section which goes with the side 
it thinks will win. We speak on the authority of the cooler-headed few whose 
interests it is to know the facts, and on the still better ground afforded by a 
candid estimate of the general drift of opinion, which, after all, and allowing for 
clever manceuvring here and there and its effects, turns the scale in a contest 
waged throughout the length and breadth of the United Kingdom. A com- 
parison of the statements whispered in Liberal and Tory head-quarters, leads to 
the inference that when the balance is struck between gains and losses, there 
will be some net gain to the credit of the Liberals. The calculation yaries 
between ten and thirty votes, but substantially the Liberal party is to be stronger 
by several votes in the new Parliament than it was in the old. The initiated 
on both sides agree in this; and their carefully-formed opinion is confirmed by 
the fact that the attacks on Tory seats are more numerous than the attacks on 
Liberal seats, a fact which, being interpreted, means that more Tory than 
Liberal seats were held to be in danger, and assumed to be obtainable. The 
most remarkable circumstance is, that nearly one-half of the Liberal gains will 
be made up of county members. 

Now there are many considerations of a general character which tend to 
confirm these expectations. Upon the whole the administration of public 
affairs by the Liberal chiefs has been successful. Even the Tories, when they 
look back, are obliged to take credit for what they have prevented, or believe 
they have prevented; while they tacitly endorse the salient legislative acts 
of six years of Liberal rule, the acts which distinguish Liberal rule from Tory 
rule. It is not the habit of the British public to place confidence in unsuc- 
cessful obstructionists. These are not the days of blind reaction. More now 
than ever, and by greater numbers than ever, practical liberalism is appreciated. 
Therefore, when one party stands forward and boasts of what it has prevented, 
and another points to what it has done, the judgment of the public is certain 
to fall on the side of the doers and not on the side of the obstructors. The 
railway break isan excellent, nay, indispensable, supplement to the locomotive ; 
but it is the locomotive and not the break which carries us to our goal. The 
Tories represent the break-power in the constitution, and i5 is just as possible 
to have too much of it there, as it is to have too much of it on a railroad. The 
British public wants its business done, and there is no reason to suppose that it 
has suddenly come to prefer the stationary engine to the locomotive, break- 
power being provided for safety sake. If, then, Liberal opinion, in the face 
of serious disadvantages, gave a Liberal majority in 1859, it ought, in 1865, to 
give a larger majority, for the very reason that it has been confirmed and 
fortified, by six years of prosperity augmented and secured by the practical 
application of its principles. 

The House of Commons is now so susceptible to external influence that while 
its acts may fall short they c.nnot be pushed in advance of public opinion. 
The fate of three Reform Bills is proof of the latter assertion. Mr. Pright 
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imputes the failure of the last Reform Bill to the treachery of the Government 
but to all other persons it has long been notorious that the Bill failed to make 
progress because it was in advance of public opinion. From a public, hitherto 
liberal, we have a right to expect a Liberal Parliament, or at least a Parliament 
as liberal as the mean ratio of liberality in the source of power. But whatever 
its preponderating tint may be, one thing we may predict with confidence—it 
will be really representative of the state of opinion, and whether it be Liberal 
or Tory, as soon as it ceases to represent the real opinion of the country, it will 
be either made to conform or it will cease to exist. A House of Commons out 
of harmony with the thinking and active majority of the nation is no longer 
possible. That is not the least valuable effect of the legislation of 1832; and 
the object of any further organic change should be to place the House of 
Commons more completely en rapport with that complex result, so easy to name, 
so difficult to define, public opinion. Up to this moment Ministers and their 
supporters have rested their claims to confidence on character, and it is at least 
a proof of courage that no Minister has given any pledge to bring in a Reform 
Bill. That may be very properly left to the future stress of public opinion. 
What we want and what we look to obtain is a Liberal House of Commons 
which will sanction sound finance, effective domestic legislation, a wise foreign 
policy, national without being narrow, and a/colonial policy which shall do all 
that is prudent to educate our colonies in the art and habit of self-reliance and 
self-government, and secure them as our allies. 

So far as the elections have gone up to the moment of writing these words, 
the above estimate has certainly been sustained. our seats in the country fell 
to the Liberal party on Tuesday without a blow; while in London the Tories 
failed utterly, both in the City andin Westminster. The latter election may be 
taken as a crucial test. No Tory could have better chances than Mr. Smith; 
few candidates could be more difficult to seat than Mr. Mill. Yet in spite of 
Mr. Smith’s money and Mr. Mill’s eccentric mode of treating the constituency, 
the Tory protégé failed, and the philosophical Radical was elected. The choice 
of Mr. Mill, and the placing of Mr. Géschen at the head of the poll in the 
City, and Mr. Thomas Hughes at the head of the poll in Lambeth, are facts 
most creditable to the Metropolitan constituencies, and altogether cheering to 
every one who is anxious for the future. 

The old Parliament, before it expired, was the scene of a characteristic dra- 
matic incident, the climax of a drama which has lasted throughout the session, 
and which will be known as the pulling down of Lord Westbury. Indeed, this 
has been the chief political exploit of the session. No measure which has been 
before the House, no policy which has been debated, excited half the interest 
aroused by the pursuit of the late Lord Chancellor. It was a personal question, 
always captivating to high and low. A great reputation was at stake. A 
lawyer who had climbed laboriously, by the sheer force of intellect, to the top 
of his profession, was the game in view. A reformer of the law was to be 
caught in acts of corruption and nepotism. A politician, who had deserted his 
party because in the prospects of his party he saw no chance of satisfying his 
ambition, was to be punished. A speaker whose tongue was a sting was in turn 
to be mortally wounded. A judge who had ‘‘ dismissed hell with costs,” and 
who, by declaring the law, offended a religious instinct and balked the pursuers 
of their prey, was to feel the bitterness of a sentence which dismissed him with 
costs. Virtuous indignation, honest shame, the public conscience, private dislike, 
party rancour, ecclesiastical bigotry, all combined to bring the Lord Chancellor 
down. And yet the Lord Chancellor was not corrupt; his nepotism was not more 
flagrant than that of his opponents; he was not more offensive in speech than they, 
he was only more incisive ; and at all events, he was not so virulent as Mr. Long- 
field, or so impertinent as Lord Cranbourne, or so vulgar as Lord Chelmsford. His 
intellect was greater than that of any of his adversaries, and he had brought it to 
bear upon the reform of the law with decisive effect. He had worked so hard 
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in his office, that when he quitted it he could boast, without loss of dignity, 
that nothing remained undone which it was possible to do. Yet, except that 
regret which the nobler, even among his foes, feel when a great man falls 
through his own weakness, none regret the fall of Lord Westbury. His conduct 
in the Edmunds case showed a lax sense of his duty as the head of the admi- 
nistration of justice which natually inspired the worst suspicions, all the 
stronger because it was plain that he had literally no interest to serve in allow- 
ing Edmunds to obtain a pension, since in due course the post he filled must 
have been vacated. That offence, adinitted by the offender, was condoned; but 
once on the trail, his enemies were not likely to give up the chase. Moreover, 
the common talk of society was the possibility of purchasing public appoint- 
ments of which the Lord Chancellor was patron, and as it happened that a 
party purpose was to be served and public morality vindicated at the same time, 
there was no slackness in the pursuit of the exalted victim. Then came the 
inquiry into the transactions affecting the officers of the Leeds Bankruptcy 
Court, the permitted retirement of Mr. Wilde with a pension after he had been 
called upon to show cause, the corrupt arrangements between Mr. Welch and 
Mr. Richard Bethell, the;evidence that, with or without his cognisance, the Lord 
Chancellor was surrounded by intriguers who traded in public appointments 
and abused their official powers. ‘The effect of these revelations, although not 
one of them showed that Lord Westbury was personally corrupt, although in 
setting forth his notable dealings with his profligate son they did show that he 
could be firm and severe, was to stain the ermine of the Lord Chancellor, and 
to cast suspicion on the wearer. 

The public rarely discriminate. They do not weigh evidence. ‘‘ All tarred 
with the same brush” was the first verdict. Happily, for justice’ sake, the 
House of Commons does, even when under the influence of party feeling, dis- 
criminate. The animus of the opposition was shown by the terms of Mr. Hunt’s 
motion, terms implying a charge of corruption, and altogether unwarranted. 
It was necessary to punish, it was not necessary to calumniate, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and Mr. Hunt was obliged to disappoint his allies of the Longfield stamp, 
who would condemn unheard, and abandon a charge repulsive to the just mind 
of Mr. Henley. Mr. Bouverie then came to the aid of the Tories, and, acquitting 
the Lord Chancellor of corruption, found him guilty of laxity of practice in 
granting pensions to an extent depriving him of public confidence. Lord Pal- 
merston knew before he went down to the House that he could not secure a 
majority to carry the mild resolution of the Lord Advocate; but he hoped to 
obtain the adjournment of the debate, so that the resignation of Lord Westbury 
might be made known before a vote had been taken. There were enough 
Liberals in the House to carry the motion to adjourn, but, on a division, a 
dozen or so followed Mr. Bouverie into the Tory ranks, and turned the scale. 
For our parts we think justice would have been satisfied without giving the 
political enemies of the Government the opportunity of triumphing over both 
the Government and the Chancellor in the last party struggle of the Parliament. 
Thus although, so far, justice has been done, there has been little justice in the 
doing of it. Mr. Longfield’s onslaught was a gross violation of the rules of fair 
dealing. Mr. Hunt’s insinuation was not even warranted by the laws of party 
warfare. And Mr. Bouverie’s motion, although it may have been the irrepres- 
sible offspring of virtuous indignation, was really made the pretext for a purely 
party division, Lord Westbury of course resigned, and he disappointed his 
foes, and extorted admiration from the public by the dignity and good taste of 
his explanatory statement in the House of Lords on leaving office. As to the 
persons whose malpractices have been brought to light, whose action about the 
Lord Chancellor helped to bring him low, the public will certainly not be satis- 
fied unless sharp justice be meted out to them. 

One episode in the transaction has afforded amusement to everybody except 
the person most deeply concerned—Lord Chelmsford. In order to strengthen the 
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feeling against the late Lord Chancellor, somebody instigated Major Knox 
to put a question, by way of whet to Mr. Hunt’s motion. The question 
impled that Lord Westbury had granted a pension to another unworthy public 
servant—Mr. Winslow, a Master in Lunacy, who resigned without a pension in 
1859, when Lord Chelmsford was Chancellor, and who got a pension in 1862. 
How it came to pass that a person to whom the virtuous Chelmsford had 
refused a pension, should get one from his successor, that was what Major Knox 
desired to know. The answer was that he had been strongly recommended for 
a pension by several ex-Chancellors, Lord Chelmsford being one, and that the 
latter had said, in a letter to Mr. Commissioner Holroyd, that the whole 
profession would be gratified were Mr. Winslow pensioned. Lord Chelmsford 
was hurt at this. He explained in his place, denied that he had written in 
such terms, and took high ground as injured innocence. The only answer 
vouchsafed to him was his own letter read aloud by Lord Granville. It is 
worth preserving, as it shows what an ex-Chancellor will write when he is no 
longer responsible, and what a very short memory this particular ex-Chancellor 
is blessed with. This is the letter :— 


“ July 25th, 1862. 

* My pear Hotroyp,—It would give me very great pleasure to hear that the Chan- 
cellor had taken a favourable view of Mr. Winslow’s case, and had recommended him 
for a pension. I was very much distressed when the position of his affairs compelled 
him to resign his office, and I was anxious to do everything in my power, consistently 
with my duty, to prevent the unfortunate necessity. After so many years’ faithful 
service, it seems hard that he should lose the retiring pension which many who have 
served less and not more zealously should now be enjoying. Iam sure that the acknow- 
ledgment of Mr. Winslow’s claim would be gratifying to the whole profession.” 


The appointment of Lord Cranworth to the woolsack in succession to Lord 
Westbury does not augur well for law reform. Upright and well-intentioned, 
Lord Cranworth, even if he had ever possessed the faculty and the energy to 
work out great reforms in the law, is not now so youthful as he was when first 
appointed to the high office of Lord Chancellor ; and it is to be regretted that it 
was not possible to confer the post on Sir Roundell Palmer, who would have 
brought to the fulfilment of its duties intellect and energy as well as an integrity 
above suspicion. 

Next to the great struggle still proceeding in our own country, the most 
interesting question of public interest is the vigorous attempt of the Emperor of 
Austria to conciliate Hungary, and get himself legally recognised as its king. 
For up to this very moment, in no legal sense can Francis Joseph be considered 
King of Hungary. He has simply the right of possession, a right obtained for 
him by the intervention of Russia in 1849. Nevertheless, although Francis 
Joseph has never fulfilled the conditions precedent, has never secured the recog- 
nition of his title by those who alone are competent to recognise it, and who, 
besides himself, are most concerned in the recognition, politically he must be 
treated as king because he has the power to act as such. But he has not found 
the position of de facto sovereign pleasant or profitable. The non-resistance and 
passive obedience of the Hungarians have paralysed the influence of Austria in 
Europe, and weakened that influence in Germany. Naturally the Emperor is 
uneasy. It is no new discovery that he has made. The inconvenience is not 
felt for the first time in 1865. It has endured with more or less severity for 
fifteen years. The Emperor has endeavoured to remoye it by sharp methods, 
by the application of military force, by arbitrary action and military tribunals. 
He has tried to conciliate, or at least subdue, Hungary by treating her as a 
conquered province of his empire. That plan broke down long ago. Institu- 
tions and rights, vital and strong up to the summer of 1849, having their roots 
deep down in the past, could not be rooted up in so short a time. The Italian 
war made the Emperor more alive than ever to the disadvantage of a discontented 
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Hungary; for Francis Joseph did not see with pleasure M. Kossuth a guest at 
the Tuileries, and welcomed in the camps east of the Mincio, nor did he approve 
of a Hungarian legion in the service of the Italian King. He was moved, after 
he had made peace at the cost of a province and the loss of commanding influence 
over the whole Italian peninsula, to grant some show of constitutional rights to 
the whole empire, and he directed the Hungarians to accept a share in those 
rights as a gift from him. He issued a diploma in 1860, and a constitution in 
1861, and, placing force for a moment in abeyance, he called together the Hun- 
garian Diet, with the double object of getting himself crowned king, and of 
carrying Hungary bodily into the new Imperial system. In so doing he was in 
no way moved by any love of liberty, or respect for rights not the rights of his 
house and family. He simply sought to recover his lost power and influence in 
Germany and Europe, and to satisfy those uneasy feelings which must irritate 
a Hapsburg who has not been deemed fit to wear the sacred crown. 

The experiment upon the Hungarians in 1861 failed utterly. The Diet stood 
out for the ancient rights of Hungary. They pointed tothe Pragmatic Sanction; 
they pointed to the more recent laws; they demonstrated the fact that the 
diploma of October and the constitution of February infringed every one of their 
most cherished rights, and refusing, point blank, to elect any representatives to 
the Imperial Parliament about to sit at Vienna, they characterised the de facto 
government as illegal and unconstitutional, and declared their resolve to main- 
tain, unimpaired, the right of the nation to vote its supplies and levy recruits 
in its own Diet. Their bearing was so frank and uncompromising, and was 
regarded as so offensive by the Emperor, that when he dismissed them he told 
them they had forgotten their duty. Four years have passed. The Austrian 
empire is still weak. The Hungarians have kept their word, and no Hungarian 
deputy has entered the Reichsrath. The brows of Francis Joseph haye not 
been encircled with the crown of St. Stephen. And now another attempt is 
to be made to effect a compromise with Hungary. From what we have already 
written it will be seen that, to bring about a compromise, the Hungarians, or 
the Emperor, or both, must concede a great deal. The Emperor must come 
down from his high perch, and as king he must fulfil all the conditions precedent 
to a legal coronation; or the Hungarians, which is very unlikely, must sud- 
(enly forget that they have rights and a history, and concede now what they 
haye hitherto refused. If both sides desire an accommodation as heartily as 
each is said to do, of course the task will be less difficult. There will then be 
reciprocal concessions. And, indeed, it is hinted that such will be the basis of 
the arrangement. The Emperor as King will admit the rights claimed by the 
Hungarians, at least to the extent of recognising the legislative competence of 
the Diet to the extent implied in the Pragmatic Sanction, and the Hungarians, 
when allowed to do so legally, will send representatives to the Reichsrath to 
deliberate in common upon those subjects common to the whole empire, pre- 
serving their separate existence as a kingdom in union with the Austrian empire. 
Such is the sense of the latest manifestation of opinion by the constitutional 
leaders of Hungary, emitted subsequently to the recent visit of Count Majlath 
to Pesth—security for the historic rights of Hungary first, and after that par- 
ticipation in the common interests of all parts of the empire, the Hungarians 
being willing, when they have secured their own rights, to accept in other 
respects that arrangement which will best ensure the puissance of the empire, 
and the constitutional liberty of its people. Were it not that the Emperor is 
ubout to treat directly with the Hungarians as their king, and to put himself in 
a position to do so legally, we should despair of seeing any reconciliation effected. 
Even as it is there must be great temper and a keen perception of facts on both 
sides to make an arrangement practicable. 

Although the urgency of the Hungarian question brought down the Schmer- 
ling cabinet, it seems to be assumed that there will be a very considerable 
change in the internal polity of the empire, It is assumed that something like 
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federalism, tempered by an irresponsible ruler and a common Parliament for 
purely imperial concerns, will be the substitute for the Schmerling polity of 
centralisation, and that by these means the Emperor hopes to satisfy the king- 
dom and the provinces, German and non-German, while he increases the general 
strength of his empire. 

The relative failure of the Vegezzi mission will be some consolation to Austria ; 
but the fact that negociations have occurred between Rome and Florence will 
give a bitter tone to the draught. As we anticipated, each side in the nego- 
ciation wanted to secure incompatible advantages. Although neither party 
were, according to the vague basis agreed on or admitted, to propose or accept 
conditions involying the recognition or refusal to recognise the existence of the 
kingdom of Italy, it soon became plain that the. ecclesiastical and political 
questions were so interwoven, that any engagement or understanding must 
inyolye either the one or the other. The question of the exequatur alone was 
too hot to hold, and the conditions annexed to the return of exiled and the ap- 
pointment of new prelates were scarcely less mixed up with the actual or virtual 
recognition of some supreme temporal power in Italy new to the Papacy. As 
we anticipated, the price to be paid by both parties could not be agreed on. 
In the absence of Signor Vegezzi adverse influences had found a way to Papal 
favour, and so the negociations were suspended. It does not appear that they 
are quite at an end. In the meantime the O’ Donnell cabinet has actually taken 
the first step towards the recognition of Italy, and has communicated the fact to 
the Holy Father. He will doubtless make it a subject of serious reflection. 

This year will be remarkable for general elections. Italy will shortly be 

called upon to renew her Parliament, and Ilungary to elect deputies to her 
Diet. Even in Russia there are some sort of elections going on. ‘The salient 
political facts in France, outside the Senate and the Legislative Body, have been 
the three electoral defeats of the Government, of which the last was not the 
least—a defeat rendered all the more important because it occurred in the Puy 
‘de Déme, where the late Duke of Morny, when alive, exercised a supreme 
influence. Moreover, there is to be shortly a general election for local assemblies 
throughout France, which will test the professed intention of the Government 
to refrain from undue interference. The Emperor, however, is strong enough 
to look with calmness on the little checks administered to his officials rather 
than to him; and if we could believe in the sincerity of his desire to crown the 
edifice, we should believe also that he saw with pleasure the small manifesta- 
tions of independence here and there both within and without the Chambers. 
But Cvsarism is not compatible with liberty, as we understand it, and is 
the very opposite of government by responsible ministers, and he probably 
regards these legislative and electoral outbreaks as useful in so fur as they serve 
to gratify the people with a delusive show of power. Up to this time it cannot 
be denied that the imperial system has worked well in strong hands, and his 
recent pamphlet on Algeria shows that the Emperor is not wedded to systems 
that will not work well. It is quite true that the Algerian system, which ho 
condemns, was in the main founded under the monarchy, and that the French 
system is the handiwork of the imperial censor himself. ‘That may serve to 
explain the motive for a piece of criticism as free and trenchant as if it had 
been written at Ham and published twenty years ago in the Pas de Calais. 

The French dependency across the Atlantic is not so easily dealt with as the 
French dependency south of the Mediterranean. Mexico is still a source of anxiety 
to the imperial mind. It is credibly stated that, to secure the success of the 
Mexican venture, and to split in two for ever the United States, Napoleon III. 
was willing to recognise the Slave Confederacy on one condition—either the 
immediate or proximate abolition of slavery. Grant that, and he would risk a 
war single-handed with the United States. Withhold it, and he could do 
nothing, because France would not endure a war in support of slavery. The 

-slave-owners told the Emperor that slavery was what they could not permit 
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any foreign power to discuss, and that they would rather fail than surrender 
the principal thing they were fighting for. They refused foreign aid at that 
price, and probably the appearance of a French army in Mexico, followed by an 
Austrian prince, had some share in bringing them to that resolve. Lord Stanley 
was quite right when he candidly admitted the other day at Lynn, that ‘ there 
never was a more direct challenge, a more direct defiance, thrown by one nation 
in the teeth of another” than the conversion of Mexico into a nominal empire, 
but a real dependency of France. The outlooks of Maximilian are not a whit 
brighter. His quarrel with the Papacy is now manifest to all the world, by the 
departure of the Nuncio. His finances are admitted, even by those who have 
favoured him, to be utterly inadequate to his necessities; while the steadfast 
refusal of the United States to recognise the Emperor, on the ground that he 
is the creature of a foreign power, amounts to the grant of moral support to 
Juarez. Depend upon it, Mexico and its future, and the consequences to 
France springing out of that adventure, occupy the imperial mind more than 
the evil condition of Algeria or the flashes of opposition at home. 

The devotion of the Emperor Napoleon to his Mexican project, and his 
ardent desire to promote the success of the Confederates, have governed his 
policy towards the United States throughout the contest. Yet at its close, it is 
the relations of Great Britain, and not the relations of France with the 
American Government, that appear to be somewhat strained. We say appear ; 
and we believe it is in appearance only. Mr. Seward has taken exception to 
the conditions under which the British Government deprived the Confederates of 
belligerent rights, although those rights were withdrawn before the war had 
come to an end, and although those conditions were fair and honourable. It 
would have been unfair, for instance, to refuse shelter to a Confederate ship-of- 
war, whose commander was ignorant that war was over, or to detain such ship 
entering a port on the faith of the Queen’s proclamation. Nor would it have 
been fair to have relaxed the twenty-four hours rule in fayour of any United 
States’ ship that might be in the port. Good faith certainly demanded thus 
much. Yet to this Mr. Seward took exception. There is more to be said 
against the clause allowing the disarmament and sale of a Confederate ship, 
even with the proviso that this should be done at the risk of the Confederate 
captain, especially when the law officers hold that the United States’ Government 
may legally claim all ships of war which at the cessation of hostilities belonged 
to the Confederate Government, and when it also seems to be held that ‘‘ the 
ship of an enemy which has been a commissioned ship of war cannot during 
the continuance of the war be relieved from the risk of capture and condemna- 
tion in a prize court of the other belligerent by any sale or transfer to a 
neutral.” There seems good reason to take exception to the clause, admitted 
into Lord Russell’s letter of instructions at the suggestion of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys avowedly as a concession to the Confederates, which directed British 
authorities to permit the disarmament of a ship and her transfer to a neutral 
even when done at her own risk. But as in this case the twenty-four hour rule 
did not apply, and as the right of capture was admitted, Mr. Seward might 
have spared his protest. The real sting of the transaction was the fact that the 
British Government, before withdrawing belligerent rights, conferred with the 
French Government, a proceeding which Mr. Seward regards as unfriendly. 
Hence the somewhat strained appearance of the relations between the two 
Governments, while in reality the strain exists between Paris and Washington. 
The action of France has been more dreaded than that of England ever since 
1860. In reality, President Johnson and his Secretary know that they have 
not now, and neyer had, anything to fear from us, so long as the Tories are 
kept out of office. It was not so with France. Yet, following an evil custom, 
it is to us that Mr. Seward talks big, and not to the Power which has given 
repeated cause of offence. The reason probably is that Mr. Seward knows he 
may trade a little on the fact that a quarrel with us is a remote contingency, 
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while very little would suffice to kindle discontent into hostility in the case of 
France, whose action throughout the secession war has been really unfriendly, if 
not hostile, and has been known to be such by the Government at Washington. 

A trial for murder, or rather for murders in Glasgow, has attracted more 
attention than is usually excited by such crimes. The reason lies in the fact 
that the person accused of a double murder was a medical man, that his victims 
were his wife and her mother, and that the means were poisons, not, except in 
the case of the mother, administered abruptly, but in small doses extended 
over many days. Dr. Pritchard, the accused and now convicted murderer, 
selected antimony wherewith to destroy his wife, while he brought her mother 
to her end by putting aconite and antimony into the old lady’s opium bottle. 
The latter died suddenly and, to one medical man at least, mysteriously. 
Dr. Pritchard certified that she died of paralysis and apoplexy. Victorious 
analysis and the evidence of persons about her showed conclusively that she 
died of antimony and aconite, fifteen days after her arrival in the house to 
nurse her daughter. The operations of Dr. Pritchard upon his wife were 
cruelly extended over nearly three months, and throughout that time, while 
he was impregnating her food with poison and mingling it with her drink, he 
was on the one hand engaged deeply in an illicit intrigue with a servant whom 
he had promised to marry, and on the other prodigal in professions of affection 
and of delicate attentions towards his wife. It is not easy to conceive a more 
revolting tragedy beyond the limits of a French novel. The evidence which 
brought home these crimes to Dr. Pritchard was irresistible, and the only 
suggestions the counsel for the defence could make to save him was that no 
one saw him put poison in the food and drink, and that the deluded servant 
girl was the real criminal. Neither the Lord Justice Clerk, nor the jury 
could believe these allegations, and the verdict was guilty. 

Beyond the fact that this horrible tragedy shows afresh the possibility of 
using poisons with a success nearly sufficient to escape detection, there was 
one point incidental to the case of great public moment. A Dr. Paterson, 
called in to see the mother, and accidentally seeing the wife, at once received 
an impression from what he saw that the first had died, and that the second 
was dying, in consequence of foul play. He saw in the appearance of Mrs. 
Pritchard the depressing effect, the symptoms of poisoning by antimony. Of 
course, you will say, he took steps to ascertain whether one murder had been 
committed, and to stay the perpetration of another. You are wrong. He 
did, indeed, decline to certify the cause of death in the first case, and referred 
the registrar to Dr. Pritchard, the medical attendant of his mother-in-law. 
But he did no more. He did not acquaint the fiscal with his suspicions. He 

- did not seek to obtain a post-mortem examination. And as to the wife—the 
woman he was convinced was dying from the effects of antimony—he kept 
his conviction to himself. In court he alleged that he had no right to interfere. 
He was only consulted; and a consultation over, a consulting physician never 
goes back—etiquette forbids. His plea was just this, that professional etiquette 
prevented him from saying the life of a fellow-creature, from frustrating a 
foul murder. The Lord Justice Clerk very properly trampled on such a plea. 
We certainly cannot believe it. Surely Dr. Paterson made a mistake. It 
cannot be professional etiquette to connive at murder, for it comes to that. 
The medical profession are bound to explain what the etiquette they insist 
on really does demand, and what it forbids. Certainly if it enjoins silence in 
the presence of slow poisoning, then it is at odds with the duty which every 
man owes to his neighbour and to his Queen. 
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THE ExopvUs OF THE WESTERN Nations. By Viscounr Bury, M.P. 
2 Vols. Richard Bentley. 1865. 


THE moment is opportune for the appearance of a work which professes to deal 
with colonial history and colonial questions in a philosophic spirit. It is re- 
markable enough that, with the largest colonial empire in the world, which has 
been growing up about us, by fits and starts, from the time of Elizabeth, we 
have not yet formed a clear conception of the art of governing a colony, nor 
solyed the vital problem, What is to be done with our colonies’ The only 
practical lesson we seem to have learned from our much chequered experience 
is, that a time must arrive in the history of every colony when it will shake off 
its apprenticeship, and set up for itself. This issue is felt to be as inevitable as 
death ; and, upon the whole, we make as little preparation for its coming. One 
reason for our neglect is that we do not understand how to train up colonies for 
independence, so that both they and we shall profit by separation; and another 
reason is, that even the colonists, to say nothing of the mother-country, are 
divided against themselves upon almost every matter in which their own interests 
areinyolvyed. Colonial opinion upon vexed questions of colonial policy is ‘‘ chaos 
come again.” No Australian historian has been able to extricate his details 
fron the tangled net-work of local controversy, so as to be able to present us 
with a lucid narrative of Australian progress, and the building up of Australian 
institutions. The establishment of more frequent postal communication 
between England and Australia has been interrupted and indefinitely delayed 
by jealousies amongst the colonies for whose immediate benefit it is intended. 
The transportation of convicts, desired by one colony, is protested against with 
menaces by other colonies ; and the imperial government is obliged to give way 
for the sake of peace. The question of colonial defences is shut up in a coil of 
difficulties, which may be typified to the imagination of the public at large by 
the familiar figure of the Gordian Knot ; although we hope it will be found sus- 
ceptible of a gentler solution. We are still told, indeed, that the proposed con- 
federation of the British American provinces, which would supply the machinery 
of co-operation for common defence in that quarter, is likely to be accomplished, 
in spite of sundry sinister appearances to the contrary ; and all we can say about 
it is, that we hope the report may turn out to be true. 

Lord Bury’s work comes seasonably in the midst of these perplexities, to 
throw a new light upon some important points of the inquiry. As Civil 
Secretary to the government of Canada under two administrations, he had 
excellent opportunities of observing the working of the colonial system. All 
its sources of strength and weakness were thrown open to him. He was behind 
the curtain, knew all the actors, and was in the best possible position for collect- 
inginformation. The result, including wide research in other directions, is before 
us in two solid volumes. That these volumes were not written in support of any 
pre-conceived theory, is shown in the effect which the composition of them had 
on the mind of the author; for Lord Bury frankly confesses that in the progress 
of his work he saw reason to abandon the opinions with which he began it, and 
was finally converted from his original views by the inexorable logic of facts. 
The title is a mistake. It will disappoint the reader, not by promising him too 
much, but by misleading his expectations. The ‘‘ Exodus of the Western 
Nations” is simply a fancy label. It affords no notion of the scope of the 
undertaking ; and, if it have any definite historical meaning at all, is beside the 
purpose of the work. 

Two objects are proposed in these volumes :—a history of European dis- 
coveries on the American continent, and of the antecedents in the life of 
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European nations leading up to the formation of American colonies ; and a review 
of the relations between the colonies and the mother-country, and the duties and 
obligations arising out of them. The historical section owes its interest mainly to 
the principle it is intended to illustrate. Lord Bury maintains, as a fundamental 
law, that all colonisation is stamped by the character, not only of the parent race 
from which it sprang, but of the period when it took place, and the circum- 
stances in which it originated. ‘‘To understand the emigrant,” says our author, 
‘we must study the mother-land.” With this end in view he has produced an 
elaborate summary of those divisions of European history that bear upon 
American discovery and colonisation, showing the growth of the original in- 
stitutions and customs which were afterwards reflected in the younger stock, 
and tracing the immediate influences that gave an impulse to each migration. 
Some such theory may have dimly flitted across the minds of other writers ; 
but certain it is that no history of colonisation has ever been attempted on this 
avowed principle before. The result of so comprehensive a survey is, as might 
be expected, highly interesting. It brings cause and effect for the first time 
before us in actual operation; it shows how much of the fault of subsequent 
error lies at the door of the mother-country in the first instance, just as you 
recognise in children the evil consequences of vicious or negligent training; and 
it lets us see how different forms of government, different modes of religion, and 
different lines of policy, adopted or imitated from the parent stock, all lead, by 
different routes, to the same issue—independence. Dealing with so large a 
topic in, comparatively, so narrow a compass, Lord Bury has found it necessary 
to compress his materials; but the strain for space, which is frequently felt in 
the terseness of the expression, never impairs the force or clearness of the narra- 
tive. It is creditable to the good taste and sound judgment of the author, that 
he has not overlaid his pages with an ostentatious display of authorities ; the 
wealth of his resources is apparent enough without any blowing of trumpets in 
foot-notes. Indeed, the prominent objection to his scheme is that its weight of 
historical matter taxes the attention too severely. ‘The fruits of extensive read- 
ing have been poured into the work; and we are by no means certain that the 
majority of its readers will duly appreciate the obligation. The law of fitness 
applies to histories as well as to meaner things; it is as great a mistake to over- 
build a book as to overbuild a house. But it is only just to say that amongst 
the historical passages which might be dispensed with, there are some we should 
be very unwilling to lose; while there are other passages which may appear to 
be out of place on a hasty perusal, but which have an important ultimate bearing 
on the general design. The chapter on the state of manners in Europe in the 
seventeenth century is an example of the latter; a brilliant piece of writing, 
remarkable for accuracy of detail and descriptive skill. 

The second object of the work—in which Lord Bury discusses questions of 
colonial policy at large, especially with reference to Canada—is carried out 
fully, and dealt with very ably. Upon the main question, which we are all 
anxious to settle quietly and wisely, he holds the reasonable doctrine that as 
separation is certain in the long run, it ought to be anticipated, and provided 
for in advance. He is of opinion, also, with Sir George Cornewall Lewis, that 
no separation can with justice take place except by mutual consent and agree- 
ment. But this is not soclear. Suppose mutual consent and agreement cannot 
be arrived at—what then? Must the obvious sequel of a connection which it 
is no longer desirable to maintain, be deferred to await a consummation that 
may never take place? And, is it equitable to place in the hands of either party 
the power of preventing a separation? Some provision ought to be made for 
such cases; and, with honest intentions on both sides, there could be no difficulty 
in securing a satisfactory adjustment of mutual rights. With reference to the 
proposed Canadian federation, Lord Bury furnishes much valuable and curious 
information. The origin of the proposal may be traced to the operation of a 
certain state of circumstances which grew up into existence after the act of 
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union between Upper and Lower Canada was passed. Under that act the two 
provinces returned an equal number of members to the United Assembly. 
But the tide of emigration having afterwards disturbed the equilibrium, by 
giving a numerical preponderance to Upper Canada, a demand arose on 
the part of that province for representation by population. This demand 
was resisted by Lower Canada, and hence arose a contest which was carried on 
through dissolution after dissolution, ministerial crisis after ministerial crisis, 
and a succession of alternate victories and defeats which finally led to a com- 
promise in the suggestion of a general federation of the British American 
Colonies. The project is grand in its dimensions, and should it ever be 
accomplished, will create a gigantic empire, containing all elements of power 
adequate to its maintenance. Each province has special resources not found 
in the others, and the union of the whole would make probably the richest 
confederation in the world. The superficial area is estimated at nearly three 
millions of square miles, nearly as large as the whole of Europe, with a sea- 
board in proportion, and a capacity of providing within its own bounds every- 
thing necessary for its own wants. 
{OBERT BELL, 


SESAME AND Litres. Two Lectures delivered at Manchester in 1864. By Joun 
Ruskin, M.A. Smith and Elder. 1865. 

Tis work is the publication in a little volume of two lectures by Mr. Ruskin, 
the first treating ‘‘ Of Kings’ Treasuries,” and the second of ‘* Queens’ Gardens.” 
To those who are conversant with Mr. Ruskin’s writings, it need hardly be told 
that no national exchequer holds the kings’ treasures of which speech is here 
made, and that the queens’ gardens in question lie round neither Buckingham 
Palace nor Windsor Castle. The kings’ treasuries are those treasuries of know- 
ledge which are found stored in well-chosen libraries for the edification of men ; 
and the first lecture, applying to them, is called ‘‘ Sesame,” because Mr. Ruskin 
would wish to see the doors of such libraries thrown open somewhat wider than 
they at present stand. His second lecture, of queens’ gardens, is called ‘‘ Lilies,” 
and in that it is his purpose to instruct women generally as to their early pre- 
paration for life, and subsequent duties while living. 

Mr. Ruskin is well known to us as an art-critic, and as one who has written 
to us on Art in language so beautiful, and with words so powerful, that he has 
carried men and women away with him in crowds, even before he has convinced 
their judgments or made intelligible to them the laws which he has inculcated. 
He has been as the fiddler in the tale, who, when he fiddled, made all men and 
women dance, even though they were men and women by nature very little 
given to such exercise. But the fiddler was thus powerful because he under- 
stood the art of fiddling. Had he dropped his bow, and got into a pulpit that he 
might preach, we may doubt whether by his preaching he would have held the 
crowds whom his music had collected. To a fiddler so foolishly ambitious, Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam would have been the advice given by all his friends. It 
seems that the same advice is needed in this case. Mr. Ruskin had become a 
inusician very potent,—powerful to charm as well as to teach. We danced, and 
were delighted that we could dance to such music. But now he has become 
ushamed of his violin, and tells us that his old skill was a thing of nought. He 
will leave talking to us of the beauties of art and nature, of the stones of Venice, 
and the wild flowers of Switzerland, and will preach to us out of a high pulpit 
on political economy and the degradation of men and the dutiesof women! He 
goes out of his way in his lecture on ‘“ Kings’ Treasuries” to read a passage 
from a work of his own, in which he tells the world how unjust wars are main- 
tamed and how just wars should be maintained. That, he says, is the only book 
worthy of the name of a book which he has written. But the world of English 
readers, whose approbation of Mr. Ruskin as an art-critic has alone made it 
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possible for him to obtain a hearing as a political economist, will not agree with 
him. They will still recognise him as a great musician, but they will not accord 
to him the praise of a great preacher. 

Mr. Ruskin, in these preachings of his, has become essentially Carlylesque. 
He tells us that that which we have taken for our own ‘“‘ judgment” is ‘‘ mere 
sham prejudice, and drifted, helpless, entangled weed of castaway thought ;” that 
‘‘most men’s minds are indeed little better than rough heath wilderness, 
neglected and stubborn, partly barren, partly overgrown with pestilent brakes 
and venomous wind-sown herbage of evil surmise ;” and then, further on, in the 
same lecture, that ‘‘ what we call our British Constitution has fallen dropsical of 
late.” And in the second lecture, that ‘‘ this is to me quite the most amazing 
among the phenomena of humanity.” Now it is, I think, felt by most English 
readers that teaching such as this comes well from Mr. Carlyle, although it 
sometimes comes in language overstrained and with deeper denunciation of 
existing Englishmen than existing Englishmen altogether deserve. Mr. Carlyle 
has for many years been denouncing sham workmen and sham heroes, and using 
all the powers of his eloquence to produce true work, and, if such may be forth- 
coming, true heroism also. He has been recognised by us as a preacher, and 
almost as a prophet, and if in the enthusiasmn of his wrath he has allowed hinself 
to be carried away by the ever-increasing strength of his own convictions, we 
are ready to pardon the abuse he showers upon us, on account of the good that 
we know that he has done tous. We have sat at his feet and-haye been in- 
structed. We have listened to his words, and, as we have heard them, have 
made some inward resolution that they should guide us. But I doubt whether 
many men will receive Carlylesque denunciations from Mr. Ruskin with any 
good to their souls. He produces them, indeed, with the grace of poctic ex- 
pression and the strength of well-arranged, vigorous words; but they do not 
contain that innate, conspicuous wisdom which alone can make such preachings 
efficacious. 

He first advises men to read, and tells them that they should read atten- 
tively. This in itself is very well, and an excellent treatise on reading might 
probably be given by a man so well instructed as Mr. Ruskin. But when he 
attempts to define the way in which the general reader should read, he mounts 
so high into the clouds, that what he says,—if it were not altogether so cloudy 
as to be meaningless and inoperative,—would quench all reading rather than 
encourage it. Young or old, boys or girls, we should have our Greek alphabets, 
and get good dictionaries in Saxon, German, French, Latin, and Greek, in 
order that we may trace out the real meaning of the words which we read! 
After this, he is carried away by his wrath against the nation, and tells us 
that, after all, we are not good enough to read. ‘‘My friend, I do not know why 
any of us should talk about reading. We want some sharper discipline!” 
‘**'We have despised literature,’ Mr. Ruskin says, and this he proves by 
asserting that men will give more for a large turbot than for a book ;—but 
cheap literature he does not like; and he tells us that we are “ filthy,” because 
we all thumb the same books from circulating libraries! He says that we have 
despised Science, and this he proves by showing that the Government has 
haggled at buying a collection of fossils for £700, as though the science of 
a nation depended on the propensities or means of the existing Chancellor of the 
Exchequer! He says that we have despised Art, and proves it by asserting 
that if all the Titians in Europe were to be made into sandbags to-morrow 
at the Austrian forts, it would not trouble us as much as the chance of a brace 
or two of game the less in our game bags! This assertion, which is simply an 
assertion, I may leave to the judgment of those who know aught of the market 
value of a Titian in England at the present day. He says that we have despised 
Nature, and proves it by showing that we,—(not we English, but we mankind, 
I presume,)—have put a railroad bridge over the fall of Schaffhausen, and by 
asserting that there is not a quiet valley in England which we have not filled 
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with bellowing fire! He tells us also of the consuming white leprosy of new 
hotels!’ That such a man should write on Art may be well, but that he should 
preach to us either on morals or political economy is hardly to be borne. We 
have despised compassion, he tells us, and this he proves by a story from the 
Daily Telegraph of lamentable destitution in London, corrected by another story 
from the Morning Post, of equally lamentable Parisian luxury ;—as though 
want and debauchery were evils of which large cities could rid themselves by 
efforts of compassion! If men were not sinful, if we were gods on the earth, 
then, indeed—! But we hardly want a lecture from Mr. Ruskin to tell us this. 

Throughout his second lecture, which is of ‘‘ Queens’ Gardens,” the spirit and 
the tone are much the same. The words are often arranged with surpassing 
beauty, with such a charm of exquisite verbal music that the reader,—as was 
no doubt the hearer also,—is often tempted to forget that they have no definite 
tendency, and that nothing is to be learned from them by any woman living or 
about to live. Again, he rebukes his hearers for the coal-furnaces of their 
country. He is speaking of England, and says,—‘‘ The whole country is but a 
little garden, not more than enough for your children to run on the lawns of, if 
you would let them a// run there. And this little garden you will turn into 
furnace-grounds, and fill with heaps of cinders, if you can!” Then, with less 
of absurdity, but hardly with more of reason, he speaks of the natural beauties 
of Snowdon and Holyhead, telling us that such hills, such bays, and blue inlets 
would have been always loved among the Greeks. ‘‘That Snowdon is your 
Parnassus; but where are its Muses’ That Holyhead Mountain is your island 
of gina; but where is its temple to Minerva?” And this he says because 
a statement as to a Welsh school gives a very deplorable account of its scholars! 
Then he goes on:—‘‘Oh ye women of England! from the Princess of that 
Wales to the simplest of you, do not think your own children can be brought 
into their true fold of rest while these are scattered on the hills as sheep haying 
no shepherd. And do not think your daughters can be trained to the truth of 
their own human beauty, while the pleasant places which God made at once for 
their school-room and their play-ground, lie desolate and defiled. You cannot 
baptize them rightly in those inch-deep fonts of yours, unless you baptize them 
also in the sweet waters which the Great Lawgiver strikes forth for ever from 
the rocks of your native land,—waters which a Pagan would have worshipped 
in their purity, and you worship only with pollution.” Now the meaning of 
this, if you bolt the bran from the discourse, is simply nothing ;—there will be 
found no flour left good for making bread for any woman. It is to be lamented 
that Welsh children should be uneducated, and we all hope that our revised system 
of national instruction will effectually cure such gross ignorance as Mr. Ruskin 
describes. But English women are not polluted by this ignorance. The causes 
and excuses for this ignorance are far to seek and difficult to handle, and cannot 
be now discussed here; but the manner and style and language, by means of 
which Mr. Ruskin mingles the subject with Snowdon and Parnassus, with 
Holyhead and Aigina, and with the general duties of women in England, are 
simply rodomontade. 

The line in literature which seems to belong to Mr. Ruskin, partly from the 
nature of the man, and partly from the special training which he has under- 
gone, is very high, and has become perhaps higher in his hands than it ever 
was in the hands of any of his predecessors. He has given to us wonderful 
words on Art, which have had all the exactness of prose and almost all the grace 
of poetry. He has numbered his readers by tens of thousands, all of whom 
haye seen with clearer eyes, and judged of Art with a truer judgment, because 
of his teaching. Had it not been so, this change of his, this desire to preach 
sermons instead of making music with his bow, would be matter of small 
moment to us. As it is, it is much to be hoped that he will return to that 
work which he can do better than any of his compeers. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SociETyY oF London. Longman & Co. 


THE Anthropological Society has justified its existence by a very useful activity. 
Its meetings and its quarterly Journal are kept up with spirit, and its annual 
publications extend its influence to a wider public. Of the works issued by the 
Society none are unimportant, and some are valuable contributions to the 
literature of a subject which has of late years attracted serious consideration. 
There has been one great mistake made by the council in entrusting a work to 
a translator neither competent to translate, nor impressed with a due sense of 
his office. But this, we may expect, will have aroused the vigilance of the 
council, and will not be repeated. 

The most important of the Society’s publications is undoubtedly the learned, 
impartial, and philosophical ‘‘ Introduction to Anthropology,” by Waitz, very 
carefully and creditably translated by Mr. Frederic Collingwood. As a collec- 
tion of classified data this work is without a rival ; and although the physiologist 
will every now and then perceive in it the inevitable disadvantage of the writer 
not having himself had the knowledge which could enable him to estimate 
aright the value of the evidence he adduces, so that he is at times unduly 
credulous, nevertheless the great care he has bestowed in the collection of 
evidence from the best authorities, and the pains he has been at to make this 
intelligible to the general reader, give his work substantial value. Waitz has a 
firm conviction of the unity of the human species, and marshals his arguments 
with imposing force; but he has a German’s scrupulousness in bringing forward 
all the objections that can be urged against his view ; and furnishes the reader 
with the elements for a judgment. The work is systematic, but never dry ; 
learned and exhaustive, yet not overdone with illustration. In the first part it 
considers man physically; in the second, psychologically. In the first it 
treats minutely of the physical changes to which man is subject through the 
various influences of climate, food, mental culture, and hereditary transmission ; 
the anatomical and physiological differences which distinguish the various 
races of man; the results of intermixture and the peculiarities of mongrels ; the 
principal theories which have been propounded respecting the unity of man ; 
and a classification of mankind as founded on the anatomical, the linguistic, and 
the historical views. One may consider this part as an encyclopedia of the 
subject. In the second part the author is also interesting, but less successful. He 
treats of the means and methods of psychological investigation—on the specific 
characters of man as distinguished from animals—on the primitive state—and 
on the various degrees of civilisation, and the chief conditions of its develop- 
ment. 

The chief subjects treated by Waitz in his first part are also treated in fuller 
detail and from first-hand knowledge by Vogt, in his ‘‘ Lectures on Man: his 
place in Creation and in the History of the Earth.” Vogt is a brilliant 
naturalist and a passionate partisan. Whatever he writes is certain to command 
attention and arouse opposition. No one will look in his work for the judicial 
calmness of Waitz, nor for the erudition of that author. It is a popular work in 
all senses of the word. 

George Pouchet’s little book on the “ Plurality of Races,” and Paul Broca’s 
valuable little treatise on ‘‘ Human Hybridity ” (well translated by Mr. Carter 
Blake), also argue at length certain questions treated by Waitz, and should be 
read after a study of Waitz. The ‘‘ Anthropological Treatises of Blumenbach,” 
with a memoir of his life, which Mr. Bendyshe has translated, form acceptable 
contributions to the literature of the subject, and in some respects may still be 
regarded as authoritative, for Blumenbach grounded his views on positive 
knowledge, and if that knowledge was limited it was singularly clear and 
precise as far as it went. Altogether this group of works form a small but 
valuable library for the student of man considered as an animal, and with 
reference to his place in nature. ‘The student will, of his own accord, add to it 
the works of Darwin, Huxley, Lyell, and Lubbock. EDITOR. 
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LETTERS FROM EeyPt, 1863-5. By Lady Duff Gordon. Macmillan and Co. 


Tus isa perfectly charming volume, warm with the colour of the East. It 
is simply a collection of pages detached from the letters actually written by 
Lady Gordon to her mother and husband. These enable us to live with her in 
a friendly sympathy. We learn to love her Arab friends, to share her little dis- 
appointments and her large liberality of feeling, her troubles and her pleasures. 
A generous and elevated spirit animates these pages; a keen eye and a graphic 
pen see and set down for us the characteristic details both of scenery and man- 
ners. Nothing can be more unpretending than this volume, yet few works of 
pretension tell us so much about Egypt and the Arabs. Lady Gordon has lived 
with the people, and as much as possible like one of them. The consequence is 
that she sees from the inside what most travellers see only from the outside ; and 
this may explain the difference between her reports and the reports of travellers. 
Lady Gordon read Miss Martineau’s book while she was staying at Thebes, 
and writes thus of it :—‘‘ The descriptions are excellent, and it is true as fur as 
it goes; but there is the usual defect. To her, as to most Europeans, the people 
are not real people, but only part of the scenery. She evidently knew and cared 
nothing about them, and had the feeling of most English travellers, that the 
differences of manners are a sort of impassable gulf.” But Miss Martineau only 
passed rapidly through the country, and had not, like Lady Gordon, lived with and 
loved the people, and been loved by them with an affection as touching as it was 
merited. She respected their prejudices, sympathised with their feelings, tended 
them in sickness, learned to speak their language, and to understand their ways ; 
no wonder that to her they showed the good and human side of their character. 
She describes a death-bed scene thus :—‘‘ I went to see if I could help him, and 
found him gasping for breath, and very, very ill. I gave him a little soothing 
medicine, and put mustard plasters on him, and as they relieved him I went 
again and repeated them. All the family, and a number of neighbours, crowded 
in to look on.™ There he lay, in a dark little den with bare mud walls, worse off, 
to our ideas, than any pauper in England; but these people do not feel the want 
of comforts, and one learns to think it quite natural to sit with perfect gentle- 
men in places inferior to our cattle sheds. I pulled some blankets up against 
the wall, and put my arm behind his back, to make him rest while the poultices 
were on him; whereupon he laid his green-turbaned head on my shoulder, and 
presently held up his delicate brown face for a kiss, like an affectionate child. 
AsI kissed him, a very pious old wollah said ‘ Bismallah!’ (in the name of 
God!) with an approving nod, and the old father thanked me with ‘ effusion,’ 
and prayed that my children might always find help and kindness.”’ There are 
several such passages as these, passages which gently stir the fountain of gene- 
rous tears ; so that every reader feels why Omar refused to be servant to any one 
else, though he served her for wages which were not a third of what he could 
get from another. This Omar is delightful; one would go to the East to make 
acquaintance with such a thorough gentleman. Here is a glimpse of him (re- 
member he is a servant): ‘‘ Omar woke and came and sat at my feet and rubbed 
them, and sang a song of a Turkish slave. I said, ‘Do not rub my feet, O 
brother ! that is not fit for thee’ (it is below the dignity of a Muslim altogether 
to touch shoes or feet) ; but he sang in his song: ‘ the slave of the Turk may be 
set free by money, but how shall one be ransomed who has been paid for by 
actions and sweet words ’’” If the reader wishes to see real Christianity—or, 
as the Muslims would put it, real Islamism—he will see it in this book, displayed 
by Christian and Muslim. EpIToR. 
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OUTLINES OF THEOLOGY. By ALEXANDER VINET. Strahan. 
OUTLINES OF PHILOSOPHY AND LITERATURE. By ALEXANDER VINE?, 
Strahan. 


HERE are two portly volumes, totally unexceptionable in respect of paper, 
printing, and binding, but in other points not satisfactory. ‘‘ Outlines of 
Theology ” might be cither a statement of the cardinal facts and doctrines of a 
religious system, as in the Apostles’ Creed or the Thirty-nine Articles, or a com- 
prehensive and coherent exposition of religious truth such as has been attempted 
by Barrow, Pearson, Hill, Dwight, and a host of others. But these ‘‘ Outlines 
of Theology” consist merely of a variety of passages selected by an editor, 
M. Astie, from Vinet’s books. They are arranged under particular heads, but 
are connected by no thread of logic or idea, and they would with much 
greater propriety have been called fragments than outlines. Each extract, 
moreover, has a vagueness, an indeterminateness, almost a grandiloquence, 
which suggests that it has no connection with anything else, but stands there 
alone in its glory, looking out upon the universe on its own account. It seems 
to have occurred to the publisher that exception might be taken to the frag- 
mentary character of the ‘‘ Outlines,” and he informs us that, though the 
extracts are ‘‘ very skilfully put together by the editor, M. Astie,” yet, ‘in a 
book thus constructed, some instances of repetition and of abrupt transition are 
unavoidable.” Extremely probable, we reply; but where the necessity for 
‘* constructing ” the book at all ? Even after the late Lord Chancellor has reduced 
the statute law from forty-four volumes to ten, the most voracious reader can 
hardly complain that there are not books enough for his consumption. We 
confess, besides, that M. Astie’s skilfulness in putting the extracts together is 
not so evident to us as it is to the publisher. Of ‘Outlines of Philosophy 
and Literature,” as the title of a volume, we can make still less than of 
‘‘ Outlines of Theology.” It might stand for a general survey of the intellectual 
history of mankind; at lowest it suggests an account of ancient and modern 
philosophy, and a description, more or less extensive, of the literatures of 
Greece, Rome, Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and England. But here again 
we have a series of extracts, and we fail to trace any essential difference 
in subject between the one series and the other, or to discover why the 
‘*Outlines of Philosophy and Literature” might not have formed an intro- 
duction to the ‘Outlines of Theology,” or why these last might not have 
been embraced within the limitless expanse of the other. Apart from their 
titles, the books contain not a little that is excellent. Ingenious, pleasing, 
pious observations,—cloquent sentences bearing the impress of a mild and 
beautiful soul—occasionally forcible and sometimes almost original, but belong- 
ing on the whole to the department of superior commonplace,—such is the 
staple of the twelve hundred pages. M. Vinet, one of the most estimable of 
men, decidedly intellectual for a popular preacher, reputable and service- 
able as Professor of Theology in Lausanne, was not a great writer. He was 
frequently cowronné as victor in polemical or rhetorical contests by the Society 
of Christian Morals, and we dare say that, if Mr. Tupper had been among his 
opponents, he would still have borne the bays; but original men and powerful 
thinkers are not in the habit of writing prize essays for those absurd and dis- 
tressing associations which retain a popularity in France quite inconceivable by 
Englishmen. 

‘The best thing in these yolumes, as in M. Vinet’s books in general, is 
their sincere Christianity. Were we to attempt defining them correctly, 
we should adopt titles indicative of an apologetic character, of a constant 
endeavour to effect or exhibit a reconcilement between Philosophy and 
Christian belief. This field is -boundless, inasmuch as, whether we accept 
Christianity as the Divine religion or do not, we must admit that no religion 
was ever comparable to it in adaptation to the moral, intellectual, and social 
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nature of man. Whatever subject Vinet has in hand, his eye is constantly 
fixed on Jesus Christ as the life-diffusing, light-diffusing centre of the universe, 
and as this gave purpose and grandeur to his life, it is the redeeming feature 
in these rather tedious volumes. PETER BAYNE. 


Essays oN Woman’s Work. By BressiE RAYNER PARKES. Strahan. 


Miss PARKES has embodied in these essays the result of much reflection and 
practical experience. She is keenly interested in her subject, and compels her 
readers to be interested also. She arranges her facts lucidly, expresses her 
opinions with vigour, and argues modestly and well. The political economist 
whose logic forces him to carry out his principles to their utmost limit will 
demur to some of the arguments urged in this volume, but in questions which 
affect the welfare of men and women scientific laws must often yield to moral 
necessities, and what is true in the abstract becomes false when applied to 
particular cases. 

Miss Parkes deals with her subject in a straightforward and sensible manner. 
She indulges in no idle lamentations over the tendency of the age to treat human 
life as machinery, and to work it on economical principles; she does not doubt 
that many of the social problems now so perplexing to the philanthropist will be 
satisfactorily worked out, and that ‘‘ good will be the final goal of ill;” but she 
pleads in the meanwhile for the abundant exercise of Christian charity, for 
organised plans of benevolence, and, with regard to her own sex, that a wider 
field should be opened, so that if a large proportion of women must work for 
their bread,—a condition not desirable, yet inevitable,—they may do it free 
from the restrictions with which they are now encumbered. 

In these papers the author describes very distinctly, and with a light and 
graceful pen, some of the schemes which have been adopted, chiefly within the 
last half century, for improving the condition of women. The work contains in 
a compressed form much information which may prove novel to readers whose 
attention has not been specially attracted to the subject. One chapter is devoted 
to the ‘‘ Profession of the Teacher;” another to the position occupied by women 
in the drama, in literature, and in art; and in a third, headed ‘‘ Business,” which 
is full of sensible and suggestive remarks, Miss Parkes does not hesitate to avow 
her belief that in families of the middle class the daughters should be trained to 
a profession, instead of being left dependent on the uncertain chances of the 
matrimonial market. At the same time she points out that the conditions of 
business life can never be identical for men and for women, since ‘‘ no sane per- 
son will tolerate the notion of flinging girls into those very temptations and 
dangers which we lament and regret for boys.” 

Miss Parkes, it will be seen, is an advocate of what are termed ‘‘ Woman’s 
Rights,” but she regardsthem from a legitimate stand-point. She acknowledges 
woman’s dependence on the man, even while she claims for her independence as 
a bread-winner ; she urges the importance of daughters being trained for some 
business or profession, but she acknowledges that a woman’s noblest sphere is to 
be found under the domestic roof; she considers that English women are equal 
to English men in general sense and intelligence, but she is evidently of opinion 
that that sense and intelligence can only be duly exercised when ‘‘ the two 
halves of humanity ” are harmoniously united. 

These ‘‘ Essays on Woman’s Work” are perhaps more interesting for the 
thoughts they suggest than for the facts which they contain. Many of those 
facts may be met with elsewhere, but we are glad to hear what a thoughtful, 
earnest, and well-educated woman has to tell us with regard to the welfare of 
her sex. Her opinions may not be always correct, but her instinct is sure, her 
feeling right, her perception keen. She realises what we men only see, and 
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thus gains wisdom through sympathy. It should be added that Miss Parkes 
has had great facilities for examining the position of women in relation to 
*‘ndustrial pursuits. She has turned the knowledge thus acquired to admirable 
account. JOHN DENNIS. 


FACSIMILES OF ORIGINAL STUDIES BY RAFFAELLE AND BY MICHEL ANGELO 
IN THE UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, OxForD; Etched by JoserH FisHer. 
Two 4to. Vols. Bell and Daldy. 1865. 


THESE two beautiful books contain reduced copies, executed generally with 
much fidelity and taste, from the celebrated Lawrence collection, which (mainly 
through the late Lord Eldon’s liberality) was bought for Oxford, and from a 
few additional pieces given by Mr. Chambers Hall. Containing drawings from 
almost every important work by the two great eclectic artists of Italy, they 
enable us to trace the singular development from the Perugian youth of 
Raffaele, and the Tuscan traditions of Michel Angelo, to that powerfully 
attractive combination of Christian and classical art which reached its height 
on the walls of the Stanze and the Sistine Chapel. Grace, or dramatic inven- 
tion, or religious sentiment, or meditative intensity, are stamped on every page: 
A clear and well-written preface and index of contents accompanies each 
volume, and they may be safely pointed out as specimens of that increasingly 
rare genus—the gift-book which is not only a thing of beauty for the hour, but 
a ‘joy for ever.” F. T. PALGRAVE. 


CorNELIUS O’Dowpb, uPpoN MEN, WoMEN, AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. 
Second Series. William Blackwood and Sons. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH says in one of his essays that the French would be the 
best cooks in thé world if they had any butcher’s meat; for they can make ten 
dishes out of a nettle-top. We expect the same creative genius in the essayist. 
The subject about which he writes may be comparatively insignificant, but he 
depends for success upon the beauty of his thoughts, the arrangement of his 
periods, the happiness of his illustrations, and perhaps upon what, in theological 
phraseology, may be termed unction. Essay-writing is in prose, what the lyric 
is in poetry; and being so daintily exquisite, it requires the highest art for its 
production. When we take up a new volume of essays we think of Addison and 
Steele, of Charles Lamb and Arthur Helps, and look for the same qualities that 
have charmed us in their writings. This may not be very fair, but it is natural; 
and, indeed, unless an author breaks entirely new ground, such a comparison 
is hardly to be avoided. 

~ Cornelius O’Dowd—we respect the nom de plume—has won his spurs in another 
field; as an essayist he must be content with a second-rate position. We like 
him better in the magazine than in the volume. In the columns of Blackwood, 
O’Dowd is always welcome, always entertaining. We never grow weary of him 
because we have so little of his company at a time. Every one of his essays is 
worth reading, partly because he touches upon subjects which are just now— 
or were six months ago—of universal interest, but chiefly because he writes 
with great good sense, in a manly tone, and a jaunty style. 

These Essays ‘‘ upon Men, and Women, and Other Things in General,” are 
not particularly suggestive; they do not force you to pursue any new train of 
thought; they do not touch your deeper feelings, they seldom raise you out of 
your own beaten track into a healthier and purer atmosphere; but they are clever, 
and sometimes brilliant ; they are full of admirable illustrations, and abound 
with felicitous sayings. © JOHN DENNIS. 
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Cuaprer XI. 
MISS AMEDROZ IS TOO CANDID BY HALF. 


Ciara, when she left her accepted lover in the drawing-room and 
went up to her own chamber, had two hours for consideration before 
she would see him again ;—and she had two hours for enjoyment. 
She was very happy. She thoroughly believed in the man who was 
to be her husband, feeling confident that he possessed those qualities 
which she thought to be most necessary for her married happiness. 
She had quizzed him at times, pretending to make it matter of accusation 
against him that his life was not in truth all that his aunt believed 
it to be ;—but had it been more what Mrs. Winterfield would have 
wished, it would have been less to Clara’s taste. She liked his 
position in the world ; she liked the feeling that he was a man of in- 
fluence: perhaps she liked to think that to some extent he was a man 
of fashion. He was not handsome, but he looked always like a 
gentleman. He was well educated, given to reading, prudent, steady 
in his habits, a man likely to rise in the world; and she loved him. 
I fear the reader by this time may have begun to think that her love 
should never have been given to such a man. To this accusation I 
will make no plea at present, but I will ask the complainant whether 
such men are not always loved. Much is said of the rashness of 
women in given away their hearts wildly ; but the charge when made 
generally is, I think, an unjust one. I am more often astonished by 
the prudence of girls than by their recklessness. A woman of thirty 
will often love well and not wisely ; but the girls of twenty seem to 
me to like propriety of demeanour, decency of outward life, and a 
competence. It is, of course, good that it should be so; but, if it is 
so, they should not also claim a general character for generous and 


passionate indiscretion, asserting as their motto that Love shall still 
VOL. I. TT 
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be Lord of All. Clara was more than twenty ; but she was not yet so 
far advanced in age as to have lost her taste for decency of demeanour 
and propriety of life. .A Member of Parliament, with a small house 
near Eaton Square, with a moderate income, and a liking for com- 
mittees, who would write a pamphlet once every two years, and read 
Dante critically during the recess, was, to her, the model for a hus- 
band. For such a one she would read his blue books, copy his 
pamphlets, and learn his translations by heart. She would be safe in 
the hands of such a man, and would know nothing of the miseries 
which her brother had encountered. Her model may not appear, 
when thus described, to be a very noble one; but I think it is the 
model most approved among ladies of her class in England. 

She made up her mind on various points during those two hours of 
solitude. In the first place, she would of course keep her purpose of 
returning home on the following day. It was not probable that 
Captain Aylmer would ask her to change it ; but let him ask ever so 
much, it must not be changed. She must at once have the pleasure 
of telling her father that all his trouble about her would now be over; 
and then, there was the consideration that her further sojourn in the 
house, with Captain Aylmer as her lover, would hardly be more proper 
than it would have been had he not occupied that position. And 
what was she to say if he pressed her as to the time of their 
marriage? fer aunt’s death would of course be a sufficient reason 
why it should be delayed for some few months; and, upon the whole, 
she thought it would be best to postpone it till the next session of 
Parliament should have nearly expired. But she would be prepared 
to yield to Captain Aylmer, should he name any time after Easter. 
It was clearly his intention to keep up the house in Perivale as his 
country residence. She did not like Perivale or the house, but she 
would say nothing against such an arrangement. Indeed with what 
face could she do so? She was going to bring nothing to the com- 
mon account,—absolutely nothing but herself! As she thought of 
this her love grew warmer, and she hardly knew how sufficiently to 
testify to herself her own gratitude and affection. 

She became conscious, as she was preparing herself for dinner, of 
‘some special attention to her toilet. She was more than ordinarily 
‘careful with her hair, and felt herself to be aware of an anxiety to 
look her best. She had now been for some time so accustomed to 
‘dress herself in black, that in that respect her aunt’s death had made 
no difference to her. Deep mourning had ceased from habit to im- 
press her with any special feeling of funereal solemnity. But some- 
thing about herself, or in the room, at last struck her with awe, 
bidding her remember how death had of late been busy among those 
who had been her dearest and nearest friends; and she sat down, 
‘almost frightened at her own heartlessness, in that she was allowing 
-herself to be happy at such a time. Her aunt had been carried away 
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to her grave only yesterday, and her brother’s death had occurred 
under circumstances of peculiar distress within the year ;—and yet 
she was happy, triumphant,—almost lost in the joy of her own posi- 
tion! She remained for a while in her chair, with her black dress 
hanging across her lap, as she argued with herself as to her own state 
of mind. Was it a sign of a hard heart within her, that she could 
be happy at such a time? Ought the memory of her poor brother to 
have such an effect upon her as to make any joy of spirits impossible 
to her? Should she at the present moment be so crushed by her 
aunt’s demise, as to be incapable of congratulating herself upon her 
ewn success? Should she have told linet when ‘he asked her that 
question upon the bridge, that there could be no marrying or giving 
in marriage between them, no talking on such a subject in days so 
full of sorrow as these? I do not know that she quite succeeded in 
recognising it as a truth that sorrow should be allowed to bar out no 
joy that it does not bar out of absolute necessity,—by its own weight, 
without reference to conventional ideas; that sorrow should never, 
under any circumstances, be nursed into activity, as though it were 
a thing in itself, divine or praiseworthy. I do not know that she 
followed out her arguments till she had taught herself that it is the 
Love that is divine, the Love which, when outinged by death or other 
severance, produces that sorrow which man would control if he were 
strong enough, but which he cannot control by reason of the weakness 
of his humanity. I doubt whether so much as this made itself plain 
to her, as she sat there before her toilet table, with her sombre dress 
hanging from her hands on to the ground. Lut something of the 
strength of such reasoning was hers. Knowing herself to be full of joy, 
she would not struggle to make herself believe that it behoved her to 
be unhappy. She told herself that she was doing what was good for 
others as well as for herself;—what would be very good for her 
father, and what should be good, if it might be within her power to 
make it so, for him who was to be her husband. The blackness of the 
cloud of her brother’s death would never. altogether pass away from 
her. It had tended, as she knew well, to make her serious, grave, 
and old, in spite of her own efforts to the contrary. The cloud had 
been so black with her that it had nearly lost for her the prize which 
was now herown. But she told herself that that blackness was an 
injury to her, and not a benefit, and that it had now become a duty to 
her,—for his sake, if not for her own,—to dispel its shadows rather 
than encourage them. She would go down to him full of joy, though 
not full of mirth, and would confess to him frankly, that in receiving 
the assurance of his love, she had received everything that had seemed 
to have any value for her in the world. Hitherto she had been inde- 
pendent ;—she had specially been careful to show to him her resolve 
to be independent of him. Now she would put aside all that, and 
let him know that she recognised in him her lord and master as well 
TT2 
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as husband. To her father had been left no strength on which she 
could lean, and she had been forced therefore to trust to her own 
strength. Now she would be dependent on him, who was to be her 
husband. As heretofore she had rejected his offers of assistance 
almost with disdain, so now would she accept them without scruple, 
looking to him to be her guide in all things, putting from her that 
carping spirit in which she had been wont to judge of his actions, 
and believing in him,—as a wife should believe in her husband. 

Such were the resolutions which Clara made in the first hour of 
solitude which came to her after her engagement; and they would 
have been wise resolutions but for this flaw,—that the stronger was 
submitting itself to the weaker, the greater to the less, the more 
honest to the less honest, that which was nearly true to that which 
was in great part false. The theory of man and wife,—that special 
theory in accordance with which the wife is to bend herself in loving 
submission before her husband, is very beautiful ; and would be good 
altogether if it could only be arranged that the husband should be the 
stronger and the greater of the two. The theory is based upon that 
hypothesis ;—and the hypothesis sometimes fails of confirmation. In 
ordinary marriages the vessel rights itself, and the stronger and the 
greater takes the lead, whether clothed in petticoats, or in coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers; but there sometimes comes a terrible ship- 
wreck, when the woman before marriage has filled herself full with 
ideas of submission, and then finds that her golden-headed god has 
got an iron body and feet of clay. 

Captain Aylmer when he was left alone had also something to 
think about; and as there were two hours left for such thought before 
he would again meet Clara, and as he had nothing else with which to 
occupy himself during those two hours, he again strolled down to the 
bridge on which he had made his offer. He strolled down there, think- 
ing that he was thinking, but hardly giving much mind to his thoughts, 
which he allowed to run away with eentaeke es as they listed. Of course, 
he was going to be married. That was a thing settled. And he was 
perfectly saiaebed with himself in that he had done nothing in a 
hurry, and could accuse himself of no folly even if he had no great 
cause for triumph. He had been long thinking that he should like to 
have Clara Amedroz for his wife ;—long thinking that he would ask 
her to marry him ; and having for months indulged such thoughts he 
could not take blame to himself for having made to his aunt that 
deathbed promise which she had exacted.. At the moment in which 
she asked him the question he was himself anxious to do the thing 
she desired of him. How then could he have refused her? And, 
having given the promise, it was a matter of course with him to 
fulfil it. He was a man who would have never respected himself 
again,—would have hated himself for ever, had he failed to keep a 
promise from which no living being could absolve him. He had been 
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right therefore to make the promise, and, having made it, had been 
right to keep it, and to do the thing at once. And Clara was very 
good and very wise, and sometimes looked very well, and would never 
lisgrace him ; and as she was in worldly matters to receive much and 
give nothing, she would probably be willing to make herself amenable 
to any arrangements as to their future mode of life which he might 
propose. In respect of this matter he was probably thinking of 
lodgings for himself in London during the parliamentary session, 
while she remained alone in the big red house upon which his eyes 
were fixed at the time. There was much of convenience in all this 
which might perhaps atone to him for the sacrifice which he was un- 
doubtedly making of himself. Had marriage simply been of itself a 
thing desirable he could doubtless have disposed of himself to better 
advantage. His prospects, present fortune, and general position were 
so favourable, that he might have dared to lift his expectations, in 
regard both to wealth and rank, very high. The Aylmers were a con- 
siderable people, and he, though a younger brother, had much more than 
a younger brother’s portion. THis seat in Parliament was safe; his 
position in society was excellent and secure ; he was exactly so placed 
that marriage with a fortune was the only thing wanting to put the 
finishing coping-stone to his edifice ; that, and perhaps also the useful 
glory of having some Lady Mary or Lady Emily at the top of his 
table. Lady Emily Aylmer? Yes ;—it would have sounded better, 
and there was a certain Lady Emily who might have suited. Now, 
as some slight regrets stole upon him gently, he failed to remember 
that this Lady Emily had not a shilling in the world. 

Yes; some faint regrets did steal upon him, though he went on 
telling himself that he had acted rightly. His stars, which were 
generally very good to him, had not perhaps on this occasion been as 
good as usual. No doubt he had to a certain degree become encum- 
bered with Clara Amedroz. Had not the direct and immediate leap 
with which she had come into his arms shown him somewhat too 
plainly that one word of his mouth tending towards matrimony had 
been regarded by her as being too valuable to be lost? The fruit 
that falls easily from the tree, though it is ever the best, is never 
valued by the gardener. Let him have well-nigh broken his neck in 
gathering it, unripe and crude, from the small topmost boughs of the 
branching tree, and the pippin will be esteemed by him as invaluable. 
On that morning, as Captain Aylmer had walked home from church, 
he had doubted much what would be Clara’s answer to him. Then 
the pippin was at the end of the dangerous bough. Now it had 
fallen to his feet, and he did not scruple to tell himself that it was 
his and always might have been his as a matter of course. Well, the 
apple had come of a good kind, and, though there might be specks 
upon it, though it might not be fit for any special glory of show or 
pride of place among the dessert service, still it should be garnered 
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and used, and no doubt would be a very good apple for eating. 
Having so concluded, Captain Aylmer returned to the house, washed 
his hands, changed his boots, and went down to the drawing-room 
just as dinner was ready. 

She came up to him almost radiant with joy,-and put her hand 
upon his arm. “Martha did not know but what you were here,” 
she said, “and told them to put dinner on the table.” 

“T hope I have not kept you waiting.” 

“Oh dear, no. And what if you did? Ladies never care about 
things getting cold. It is gentlemen only who have feelings in such 
matters as that.” 

“T don’t know that there is much difference; but, however 
Then they were in the dining-room, and as the servant remained 
there during dinner, there was nothing in their conversation worth 
repeating. After dinner they still remained down stairs, seating 
themselves on the two sides of the fire, Clara having fully resolved 
that she would not on such an evening as this leave Captain Aylmer 
to drink his glass of port wine by himself. 

“‘T suppose I may stay with you; mayn’t I? ”’ she said. 

“Oh dear, yes; I’m sure I’m very much obliged. I’m not at all 
wedded to solitude.” Then there was a slight pause. 

“ That’s lucky,” she said, “as you have made up your mind to be 
wedded in another sort of way.” Her voice as she spoke was very 
low, but there was a gentle ring of restrained joyousness in it which 
ought to have gone at once to his heart and made him supremely 
blessed for the time. 

«Well,— yes,” he answered. “We are in for it now, both of us; 
—arewe not? I hope you have no misgivings about it, Clara.” 

“Who; I? I have misgivings! No, indeed. I have no mis- 
givings, Frederic ; no doubts, no scruples, no alloy in my happiness. 
With me it is all as I would have it be. Ah; you haven’t understood 
why it has been that I have seemed to be harsh to you when we have 
met.” 

“No, I have not,” said he. This was true; but it is true also that 
it would have been well that he should be kept in his ignorance. She 
was minded, however, to tell him everything, and therefore she went 
on. 

“T don’t know how to tell you; and yet, cireumstanced as we are 
now, it seems that I ought to tell you everything.” 

“Yes, certainly; I think that,” said Aylmer. He was one of 
those men who consider themselves entitled to see, hear, and know 
every little detail of a woman’s conduct, as a consequence of the cir- 
cumstances of his engagement, and who consider themselves shorn of 
their privilege if anything be kept back. If any gentleman had 
said a soft word to Clara eight years ago, that soft word ought to be 
repeated to him now. I am afraid that these particular gentlemen 
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sometimes hear some fibs; and I often wonder that their own early 
passages in the tournays of love do not warn them that it must be so. 
When James has sat deliciously through all the moonlit night with 
his arm round Mary’s waist, and afterwards sees Mary led to the 
altar by John, does it not occur to him that some John may have also 
sat with his arm round Anna’s waist,—that Anna whom he is leading 
to the altar? These things should not be inquired into too curiously ; 
but the curiosity of some men on such matters has no end. For the 
most part, women like telling,—only they do not choose to be pressed 
beyond their own modes of utterance. ‘I should like to know that 
I have your full confidence,” said he. 

“ You have got my full confidence,” she replied. 

“T mean that you should tell me anything that there is to be 
told.” 

“It was only this, that I had learned to love you before I thought 
that my love would be returned.” 

“Oh ;—was that it?” said Captain Aylmer, in a tone which seemed 
to imply something like disappointment. 

“Yes, Fred; that was it. And how could I, under such cireum- 
stances, trust myself to be gentle with you, or to look to you for 
assistance ? How could I guess then all that I know now?” 

“ Of course you couldn’t.” 

“ And therefore I was driven to be harsh. My aunt used to speak 
to me about it.” 

“1 don’t wonder at that, for she was very anxious that we should 
be married.” 

Clara for a moment felt herself to be uncomfortable as she heard 
these words, half perceiving that they implied some instigation on 
the part of Mrs. Winterfield. Could it be that Captain Aylmer’s 
offer had been made in obedience to a promise? “ Did you know of 
her anxiety ?”’ she asked. 

“Well ;—yes; that is to say, I guessed it. It was natural enough 
that the same idea should come to her and to me too. Of course, 
seeing us so much thrown together, she could not but think of our 
being married as a chance upon the cards.” 

“She used to tell me that I was harsh to you ;—abrupt, she called 
it. But what could I do? Ill tell you, Fred, how I first found 
out that I really cared for you. What I tell you now is of course a 
secret; and I should speak of it to no one under any circumstances 
but those which unite us two together. My cousin Will, when he 
was at Belton, made me an offer.” 

“He did, did he? You did not tell me that when you were say- 
ing all those fine things in his praise in the railway carriage.” 

“Of course I did not. Why should I? I wasn’t bound to tell 
you my secrets then, sir.” P 

“‘ But he did absolutely offer to you?” 
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“Ts there anything so wonderful in that? But, wonderful or not, 
he did.” 


“ And you refused him?” 

“T refused him certainly.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have been a bad match, if all that you say about his 
property is true.” 

“If you come to that, it would have been a very good match ; and 
perhaps you think I was silly to decline it ?” 

“T don’t say that.” 

“Papa thought so ;—but, then, I couldn’t tell papa the whole 
truth, as I can tell it to you now, Captain Aylmer. I couldn’t tell 
dear papa that my heart was not my own to give to my cousin Will; 
nor could I give Will any such reason. Poor Will! I could only 
say to him bluntly that I wouldn’t have him.” 

“ And you would, if it hadn’t been,—hadn’t been—for me.” 

“ Nay, Fred ; there you tax me too far. What might have come 
of my heart if you hadn’t fallen in my way, who can say ? 
Will Belton dearly, and hope that you may do so “i 

“‘T must see him first.” 

“Of course ;—but, as I was saying, I doubt whether, under any 
circumstances, he would have been the man I should have chosen for 
a husband. But as it was,—it was impossible. Now you know it 
all, and I think that I have been very frank with you.” 

“Oh! very frank.” He would not take her little jokes, nor under- 
stand her little prettinesses. That he was a man not prone to joking 
she knew well, but still it went against the grain with her to find 
that he was so very hard in his replies to her attempts. 

It was not easy for Clara to carry on the conversation after this, 
so she proposed that they should go up stairs into the drawing-room. 
Such a change even as that would throw them into a different way of 
talking, and prevent the necessity of any further immediate allusion 
to Will Belton. For Clara was aware, though she hardly knew why, 
that her frankness to her future husband had hardly been successful, 
and she regretted that she had on this occasion mentioned her cousin’s 
name. They went up stairs and again sat themselves in chairs over 
the fire; but for a while conversation did not seem to come to them 
freely. Clara felt that it was now Captain Aylmer’s turn to begin, and 
Captain Aylmer felt—that he wished he could read the newspaper. 
He had nothing in particular that he desired to say to his lady-love. 
That morning, as he was shaving himself, he had something to say that 
was very particular,—as to which he was at that moment so nervous, 
that he had cut himself slightly through the trembling of his hand. 
But that had now been said, and he was nervous no longer. That 
had now been said, and the thing settled so easily, that he wondered 
at his own nervousness, He did not know that there was anything 
that required much further immediate speech. Clara had thought 
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somewhat of the time which might be proposed for their marriage, 
making some little resolves, with which the reader is already 
acquainted; but no ideas of this kind presented themselves to Captain 
Aylmer. He had asked his cousin to be his wife, thereby making 
good his promise to his aunt. There could be no further necessity 
for pressing haste. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 

It is not to be supposed that the thriving lover actually spoke to 
himself in such language as that,—or that he confessed to himself 
that Clara Amedroz was an evil to him rather than a blessing. But 
his feelings were already so far tending in that direction, that he was 
by no means disposed to make any further promise, or to engage him- 
self in closer connection with matrimony by the mention of any special 
day. Clara, finding that her companion would not talk without en- 
couragement from her, had to begin again, and asked all those natural 
questions about his family, his brother, his sister, his home habits, and 
the old house in Yorkshire, the answers to which must be so full of 
interest to her. But even on these subjects he was dry, and indis- 
posed to answer with the full copiousness of free communication which 
she desired. And at last there came a question and an answer,—a 
word or two on one side, and then a word or two on the other, from 
which Clara got a wound which was very sore to her. 

‘“‘T have always pictured to myself,” she said, ‘“ your mother as a 
woman who has been very handsome.” 

“She is still a handsome woman, though she is over sixty.” 

“Tall, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, tall, and with something of—of—what shall I say—dignity, 
about her.” 

“She is not grand, I hope.” 

‘“‘T don’t know what you call grand.” 

‘Not grand in a bad sense ;—I’m sure she is not that. But there 
are some ladies who seem to stand so high above the level of ordinary 
females as to make us who are ordinary quite afraid of them.” 

“My mother is certainly not ordinary,” said Captain Aylmer. 

“And I am,” said Clara, laughing. “I wonder what she’ll say to 
me,—or, rather, what she will think of me.” Then there was a 
moment’s silence, after which Clara, still laughing, went on. “I see, 
Fred, that you have not a word of encouragement to give me about 
your mother.” 

“She is rather particular,” said Captain Aylmer. 

Then Clara drew herself up, and ceased to laugh. She had called 
herself ordinary with that half-insincere depreciation of self which is 
common to all of us when we speak of our own attributes, but which 
we by no means intend that they who hear us shall accept as strictly 
true, or shall re-echo as their own approved opinions. But in this 
instance Captain Aylmer, though he had not quite done that, had 
done almost as bad. 
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“Then I suppose I had better keep out of her way,” said Clara, by 
no means laughing as she spoke. 

“Of course, when we are married you must go and see her.” 

“You do not, at any rate, promise me a very agreeable visit, Fred. 
But I daresay I shall survive it. After all, it is you that I am to 
marry, and not your mother; and as long as you are not majestic to 
me, I need not care for her majesty.” 

‘I don’t know what you mean by majesty.” 

“You must confess that you speak of her as of something very 
terrible.” 

“‘T say that she is particular ;—and so she is. Andas my respect 
for her opinion is equal to my affection for her ‘Person, I hope that 
you will make a great effort to gain her esteem.’ 

“ T never make any. efforts of that kind. If esteem doesn’t come 
without efforts it isn’t worth having.” 

“There I disagree with you altogether ;—but I especially disagree 
with you as you are speaking about my mother, and about a lady who 
is to become your own mother-in-law. I trust that you will make 
such efforts, and that you will make them successfully. Lady Aylmer 
is not a woman who will give you her heart at once, simply because 
you have become her son’s wife. She will judge you by your own 
qualities, and will not scruple to condemn you, should she see cause.’ 

Then there was a longer silence, and Clara’s heart was almost in 
rebellion even on this, the first day of her engagement. But she 
quelled her high spirit, and said no further word alee Lady Aylmer. 
Nor did she speak again till she had enabled herself to smile as she 
spoke. “ Well, Fred,” she said, putting her hand upon his arm, 
“Pll do my best, and woman can do no more. And now I'll say good 
night, for I must pack for to-morrow’s journey before I go to bed.” 
Then he kissed her,—with a cold, chilling kiss,—and she left him for 
the night,” 


Cuarrer XII. 
MISS AMEDROZ RETURNS HOME. 


CLARA was to start by a train leaving Perivale at eight on the follow- 
ing morning, and therefore there was not much time for conversation 
before she went. During the night she had endeavoured so to school 
herself as to banish from her breast all feeling of anger against her 
lover, and of regret as regarded herself. Probably, as she “told her- 
self, she had made more of what he had said than he had intended 
that she should do; and then, was it not natural that he should think 
much of his mother, and feel anxious as to the way in which she 
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might receive his wife? As to that feeling of anger on her own part, 
she did get quit of it ;—but the regret was not to be so easily 
removed. It was not only what Captain Aylmer had said about his. 
mother that clung to her, doing much to quench her joy; but there 
had been a coldness in his tone to her throughout the evening which 
she recognised almost unconsciously, and which made her heart heavy 
in spite of the joy which she repeatedly told herself ought to be her 
own. And she also felt,—though she was not clearly aware that she 
did so,—that his manner towards her had become less affectionate, 
less like that of a lover, since the honest tale she had told him of her 
own early love for him. She should have been less honest, and more 
discreet ; less bold, and more like in her words to the ordinary run of 
women. She had known this as she was packing last night, and 
she told herself that it was so as she was dressing on this her last 
morning at Perivale. That frankness of hers had not been successful, 
and she regretted that she had not imposed on herself some little 
reticence,—or even a little of that coy pretence of indifference which 
is so often used by ladies when they are wooed. She had been boldly 

honest, and had found her honesty to be bad policy. She thought, 

at least, that she had found its policy to be bad. Whether in truth 

it may not have been very good,—have been the best policy in the 
world,—tending to give her the first true intimation which she had 
ever yet received of the real character of the man who was now so 
much to her,—that is altogether another question. 

But it was clearly her duty to make the best of her present cir- 
cumstances, and she went down stairs with a smiling face and with 
pleasant words on her tongue. When she entered the breakfast- 
room Captain Aylmer was there; but Martha was there also, and 
her pleasant words were received indifferently in the presence of the 
servant. When the old woman was gone, Captain Aylmer assumed 
a grave face, and began a serious little speech which he had pre- 
pared. But he broke down in the utterance of it, and was saying 
things very different from what he had intended, before he had 
completed it. 

“Clara,” he began, “what occurred between us yesterday is a 
source of great satisfaction to me.”’ 

“T am glad of that, Frederic,” said she, trying to be a little less 
serious than her lover. 

“Of very great satisfaction,” he continued; “and I cannot but 
think that we were justified by the circumstances of our position in 
forgetting for a time the sad solemnity of the occasion. When I 
remember that it was but the day before yesterday that I followed 
my dear old aunt to the grave, I am astonished to think that yester- 
day I should have made an offer of marriage.”’ 

What could be the good of his talking in this strain? Clara, too, 
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had had her own misgivings on the same subject,—little qualms of 
conscience that had come to her as she remembered her old friend in 
the silent watches of the night ; but such thoughts were for the silent 
watches, and not for open expression in the broad daylight. But he 
had paused, and she must say something. 

“«« One’s excuse to oneself is this, —that she would have wished it so.” 

“Exactly. She would have wished it. Indeed she did wish it, 
and therefore——” He paused in what he was saying, and felt 
himself to be on difficult ground. Her eye was full upon him, and 
she waited for a moment or two as though expecting that he would 
finish his words. But as he did not go on, she finished them for 
him. 

“And therefore you sacrificed your own feelings.”” Her heart was 
becoming sore, and she was unable to restrain the utterance of her 
sarcasm. 

“Just so,” said he; “or, rather, not exactly that. I don’t mean 
that I am sacrificed ; for, of course, as I have just now said, nothing 
as regards myself can be more satisfactory. But yesterday should 
have been a solemn day to us; and as it was not = 

“T thought it very solemn.” 

“What I mean is that I find an excuse in remembering that I 
was doing what she asked me to do.” 

“What she asked you to do, Fred ?” 

“What I had promised, I mean.” 

“What you had promised? I did not hear that before.” These 
last words were spoken in a very low voice, but they went direct to 
Captain Aylmer’s ears. 

‘But you have heard me declare,” he said, “that as regards 
myself nothing could be more satisfactory.” 

“Fred,” she said, “listen to me for a moment. You and I 
engaged ourselves to each other yesterday as man and wife.” 

“Of course we did.” 

“Listen to me, dear Fred. In doing that there was nothing in 
my mind unbefitting the sadness of the day. Even in death we must 
think of life, and if it were well for you and me that we should be 
together, it would surely have been but a foolish ceremony between us 
to have abstained from telling each other that it would be so, because 
my aunt had died last week. But it may be, and I think it is the 
case, that the feelings arising from her death have made us both too 
precipitate.” 

“7 don’t understand how that can be.” 

“You have been anxious to keep a promise made to her, without 
considering sufficiently whether in doing so you would secure your 
own happiness ; and I “g 








“JT don’t know about you, but as regards myself I must be con- 
idered to be the best judge.” 
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“ And I have been too much in a hurry in believing that which I 
wished to believe.” 

“What do you mean by all this, Clara ?” 

“T mean that our engagement shall be at an end ;—not necessarily 
so for always. But that as an engagement binding us both, it shall 
for the present cease to exist. You shall be again free e 

“ But I don’t choose to be free.” 

“When you think of it you will find it best that it should be so. 
You have performed your promise honestly, even though at a sacrifice 
to yourself. Luckily for you,—for both of us I should say,—the full 
truth has come out; and we can consider quietly what will be best 
for us to do, independently of that promise. We will part, therefore, 
as dear friends, but not as engaged to each other as man and wife.” 

“ But we are engaged, and I will not hear of its being broken.” 

“ A lady’s word, Fred, is always the most potential before mar- 
riage ;—and you must therefore yield to me in this matter. I am 
sure your judgment will approve of my decision when you think of it. 
There shall be no engagement between us. I shall consider myself 
quite free,—free to do as I please altogether ; and you, of course, will 
be free also.” 

“Tf you please, of course it must be so.” 

“T do please, Fred.” 

«And yesterday, then, is to go for nothing. 

“Not exactly. It cannot go for nothing with me. I told you too 
many of my secrets for that. But nothing that was done or said 
yesterday is to be held as binding upon either of us.” 

“ And you made up your mind to that last night ?” 

“Tt is at any rate made up to that now. Come,—TI shall have to 
go without my breakfast if I do not eat it at once. Will you have 
your tea now, or wait and take it comfortably when I am gone ?” 

Captain Aylmer breakfasted with her, and took her to the station, 
and saw her off with all possible courtesy and attention, and then he 
walked back by himself to his own great house in Perivale. Nota 
word more had been said between him and Clara as to their engage- 
ment, and he recognised it as a fact that he was no longer bound to 
her as her future husband. Indeed, he had no power of not recog- 
nising the fact, so decided had been her language, and so imperious 
her manner. It had been of no avail that he had said that the 
engagement should stand. She had told him that her voice was to 
be the more potential, and he had felt that it was so. Well ;—might 
it not be best for him that it should be so? He had kept his promise 
to his aunt, and had done all that lay in his power to make Clara 
Amedroz his wife. If she chose to rebel against her own good 
fortune simply because he spoke to her a few words which seemed to 
him to be fitting, might it not be well for him to take her at her . 
word ? 
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Such were his first thoughts; but as the day wore on with him, 
something more generous in his nature came to his aid, and some- 
thing also that was akin to real love. Now that she was no longer his 
own, he again felt a desire to have her. Now that there would be 
again something to be done in winning her, he was again stirred by 
a man’s desire to do that something. He ought not to have told her 
of the promise. He was aware that what he had said on that point 
had been dropped by him accidentally, and that Clara’s resolution 
after that had not been unnatural. He would, therefore, give her 
another chance, and resolved before he went to bed that night that 
he would allow a fortnight to pass away, and would then write to 
her, renewing his offer with all the strongest declarations of affection 
which he would be enabled to make. 

Clara on her way home was not well satisfied with herself or with 
her position. She had had great joy, during the few hours of joy 
which had been hers, in thinking of the comfort which her news 
would give to her father. He would be released from all further 
trouble on her account by the tidings which she would convey to him, 
—by the tidings which she had intended to convey to him. But 
now the story which she would have to tell would by no means be 
comfortable. She would have to explain to him that her aunt had 
left no provision for her, and that would be the beginning and 
the end of her story. As for those conversations about the fifteen 
hundred pounds,—of them she would say nothing. When she 
reflected on what had taken place between herself and Captain 
Aylmer she was more resolved than ever that she would not touch 
any portion of that money,—or of any money that should come from 
him. Nor would she tell her father anything of the marriage engage- 
ment which had been made on one day and unmade on the next. 
Why should she add to his distress by showing him what good things 
might have been hers had she only had the wit to keep them? No; 
—she would tell her father simply of the will, and then comfort him 
in his affliction as best she might. 

As regarded her position with Captain Aylmer, the more she 
thought of it the more sure she became that everything was over in 
that quarter. She had, indeed, told him that such need not neccs- 
sarily be the case,—but this she had done in her desire at the 
moment to mitigate the apparent authoritativeness of her own deci- 
sion, rather than with any idea of leaving the matter open for further 
consideration. She was sure that Captain Aylmer would be glad of 
means of escape, and that he would not again place himself in the 
jeopardy which the promise exacted from him by his aunt had made 
so nearly fatal to him. And for herself, though she still loved the 
man,—so loved him that she lay back in the corner of her carriage 
- weeping behind her veil as she thought of what she had lost,—still 
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she would not take him, though he should again press his suit upon 
her with all the ardour at his command. No, indeed. No man 
should ever be made to regard her as a burden imposed upon him by 
un extorted promise!’ What ;—let a man sacrifice himself to a sense 
of duty on her behalf! And then she repeated the odious words to 
herself, till she came to think that it had fallen from his lips and not 
from her own. 

In writing to her father from Perivale, she had merely told him of 
Mrs. Winterfield’s death, and of her own intended return. At the 
Taunton station she met the well-known old fly and the well-known 
old driver, and was taken home in the accustomed manner. As she 
drew nearer to Belton the sense of her distress became stronger and 
stronger, till at last she almost feared to mect her father. What 
could she say to him when he should repeat to her, as he would be 
sure to do, his lamentation as to her future poverty ? 

On arriving at the house she learned that he was up stairs in his bed- 
room. He had been ill, the servant said, and though he was not now 
in bed, he had not. come down stairs. So she ran up to his room, 
and finding him seated in an old arm-chair by the fire-side, knelt 
down at his feet, as she took his hand and asked him as to his health. 

“What has Mrs. Winterfield done for you in her will?” These 
were the first words he spoke to her. 


“Never mind about wills now, papa. I want you to tell me of 
yourself.” 

“ Nonsense, Clara. Answer my question.” 

“Oh, papa, I wish you would not think so much about money for 
me.” 


“ Not think about it? Why am I not to think about it? What 
else have I got to think of. Tell me at once, Clara, what she has 
done. You ought to have written to me directly the will was made 
known.” 

There was no help for her, and the terrible word must be spoken. 
“She has left her property to Captain Aylmer, papa; and I must say 
that I think she was right.” 

“You do not mean everything.’ 

‘She has provided for her servants.” 

“And has made no provision for you ?” 

** No, papa.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me that she has left you nothing,—absolutely 
nothing?” The old man’s manner was altogether altered as he asked 
this question ; and there came over his face so unusual a look of 
energy,—of the energy of anger,—that Clara was frightened, and 
knew not how to answer him with that tone of authority which she 
was accustomed to use when she found it necessary to exercise control 
over him. ‘“ Do you mean to say that there is nothing,—nothing ? ” 
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And as he repeated the question he pushed her away from his knees 
and stood up with an effort, leaning against the back of his chair. 

“ Dear papa, do not let this distress you.” 

“ But is itso? Is there in truth nothing?” 

“Nothing, papa. Remember that she was not really my aunt.” 

‘Nonsense, child ;—nonsense! How can you talk such trash to 
me as that? And then you tell me not to distress myself! I am 
to know that you will be a beggar in a year or two,—probably in a 
few months,—and that is not to distress me! She has been a wicked 
woman !”’ 

“Oh, papa, do not say that.” 

“A wicked woman. A very wicked woman. It is always so with 
those who pretend to be more religious than their neighbours. She 
has been a very wicked woman, alluring you into her house with false 
hopes.” 


“No, papa;—no; I must contradict you. She had given me no 
ground for such hope.” 

“‘T say she had,—even though she may not have made a promise. 
I say she had. Did not everybody think that you were to have her 
money ?” 

“JT don’t know what people may have thought. Nobody has had 
any right to think about it at all.” 

“That is nonsense, Clara. You know that I expected it ;—that 
you expected it yourself.” 

“ No ;—no, no!” 

“ Clara,—how can you tell me that ?” 

“Papa, I knew that she intended to leave me nothing. She told 
me so when I was there in the spring.” 

“She told you so?” 

“Yes, papa. She told me that Frederic Aylmer was to have all 
her property. She explained to me everything that she meant to do, 
and I thought that she was right.” 

“ And why was not I told when you came home.” 

“ Dear papa!” 

“Dear papa, indeed. What is the meaning of dear papa? Why 
have I been deceived ?”” 

“What good could I do by telling you? You could not change it.” 

“You have been very undutiful ; and as for her, her wickedness 
and cruelty shock me,—shock me. They do, indeed. That she 
should have known your position, and had you with her always,— 
and then have made such a will as that! Quite heartless! She 
must have been quite heartless.” 

Clara now began to find that she must in justice to her aunt’s 
memory tell her father something more. And yet it would be very 
difficult to tell him anything that would not bring greater affliction 
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upon him, and would not also lead her into deeper trouble. Should 
it come to pass that her aunt’s intention with reference to the fifteen 
hundred pounds was mentioned, she would be subjected to an endless 
persecution as to the duty of accepting that money from Captain 
Aylmer. But her present feelings would have made her much prefer 
to beg her bread upon the roads than accept her late lover’s gene- 
rosity. And then again, how could she explain to her father 
Mrs. Winterfield’s mistake about her own position without seeming 
to accuse her father of having rebbed her? But nevertheless she 
must say something, as Mr. Amedroz continued to apply that epithet 
of heartless to Mrs: Winterfield, going on with it in a low droning 
tone, that was more injurious to Clara’s ears than the first full 
energy of his anger. ‘“ Heartless,—quite heartless ;—-shockingly 
heartless,—shockingly heartless ! ” 

“The truth is, papa,” Clara said at last, “that when my aunt 
told me about her will, she did not know but what I had some 
adequate provision from my own family.” 

“Oh, Clara!” 

“That is the truth, papa;—for she explained the whole thing to 
me. I could not tell her that she was mistaken, and thus ask for 
her money.” 

“ But she knew everything about that poor wretched boy.” And 
now the father dropped back into his chair, and buried his face in 
his hands. | 

When he did this Clara again knelt at his feet. She felt that she 
had been cruel, and that she had defended her aunt at the cost 
of her own father. She had, as it were, thrown in his teeth his own 
imprudence, and twitted him with the injuries which he had done 
to her. “Papa,” she said, “dear papa, do not think about it at all. 
What is the use? After all, money is not everything. I care 
nothing for money. If you will only agree to banish the subject 
altogether, we shall be so comfortable.” 

“ How is it to be banished ? ” 

“ At any rate we need not speak of it. Why should we talk ona 
subject which is simply uncomfortable, and which we cannot mend?” 

“Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear!” and now he swayed himself back- 
wards and forwards in his chair, bewailing his dwn condition and hers, 
and his past imprudence, while the tears ran down his cheeks. She 
still knelt there at his feet, looking up into his face with loving, 
beseeching eyes, praying him to be comforted, and declaring that ail 
would still be well if he would only forget the subject, or, at any rate, 
cease to speak of it. But still he went on wailing, complaining of 
his lot as a child complains, and refusing all consolation. “Yes; I 
know,” said he, “it has all been my fault. But how could I help it ? 
What was I to do?” 

VOL I. UU 
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“Papa, nobody has said that anything was your fault; nobody 
has thought so.” 

“T never spent anything on myself—never, never; and yet,—and 
yet,—and yet iv 

“ Look at it with more courage, papa. After all, what harm will it 
be if I should have to go out and earn my own bread like any other 
young woman. I am not afraid.” 

At last he wept himself into an apathetic tranquillity, as though 
he had at present no further power for any of the energy of grief; 
and she left him, while she went about the house and learned how 
things had gone on during her absence. It seemed, from the tidings 
which the servant gave her, that he had been ill almost since she had 
been gone. He had, at any rate, chosen to take his meals in his own 
room, and as far as was remembered, had not once left the house since 
she had been away. He had on two or three occasions spoken of Mr. 
Belton, appearing to be anxious for his coming, and asking questions 
as to the cattle and the work that was still going on about the place ; 
and Clara, when she returned to his room, tried to interest him again 
about her cousin. But he had in truth been too much distressed by 
the ill news as to Mrs. Winterfield’s will to be able to rally himself, 
and the evening that was spent up in his room was very comfortless 
to both of them. Clara had her own sorrows to bear as well as her 
father’s, and could take no pleasant look out into the world of her 
own circumstances. She had gained her lover merely to lose him,— 
and had lost him under circumstances that were very painful to her 
woman’s feeling. Though he had been for one night betrothed to 
her as her husband, he had never loved her. He had asked her to be 
his wife simply in fulfilment of a deathbed promise! The more she 
thought of it the more bitter did the idea of it become to her. And 
she could not also but think of her cousin. Poor Will! He, at any 
rate, had loved her, though his eagerness in love had been, as she 
told herself, but short-lived. As she thought of him, it seemed but 
the other day that he had been with her up on the rock in the park ;— 
but as she thought of Captain Aylmer, to whom she had become 
engaged only yesterday, and from whom she had separated herself 
only that morning, she felt that an eternity of time had passed since 
she had parted from Ifim. 

On the following day, a dull, dark, melancholy day, towards the 
end of November, she went out to saunter about the park, leaving 
her father still in his bedroom, and after a while made her way down 
to the cottage. She found Mrs. Askerton as usual alone in the little 
drawing-room, sitting near the window with a book in her hand; 
but Clara knew at once that her friend had not been reading,—that 
she had been sitting there looking out upon the clouds, with her mind. 
fixed upon things far away. The general cheerfulness of this woman 
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had often been cause of wonder to Clara, who knew how many of her 
hours were passed in solitude ; but there did occasionally come upon 
her periods of melancholy in which she was unable to act up to the 
settled rule of her life, and in which she would confess that the days 
and weeks and months were too long for her. 

“So you are back,” said Mrs. Askerton, as soon as the first greeting 
was over. 

“Yes; I am back.” 

“T supposed you would not stay there long after the funeral.” 

“No; what good could I do?” 

“ And Captain Aylmer is still there, I suppose ? ” 

“T left him at Perivale.” 

There was a slight pause, as Mrs. Askerton hesitated before she 
asked her next question. “May I be told anything about 
will ? ” she said. 

“The weary will! If you knew how I hated the subject you 
would not ask me. But you must not think I hate it because it has 
given me nothing.” 

“Given you nothing ?’ 

“Nothing! But that does not make me hate it. It is the nature 
of the subject that is so odious. I have now told you all,—every- 
thing that there is to be told, though we were to talk for a week. If 
you are generous you will not say another word about it.” 

“ But I am so sorry.” 

“'There,—that’s it. You won’t perceive that the expression of 
such sorrow is a personal injury to me. I don’t want you to be 
sorry.” 

“ How am I to help it ?” 

“ You need not express it. I don’t come pitying you for supposed 
troubles. You have plenty of money; but if you were so poor that 
you could eat nothing but cold mutton, I shouldn’t condole with you 
as to the state of yourlarder. I should pretend to think that poultry 
and piecrust were plentiful with you.” 

“No you wouldn’t, dear ;—not if I were as dear to you as you are 
to me.” 

“Well, then, be sorry ; and let there be an end of it. Remember 
how much of all this I must of necessity have to go through with 
poor papa.” 

“ Ah, yes; I can believe that.” 

“ And he is so far from well. Of course you have not seen him 
since I have been gone.” 

“No; we never see him unless he comes up to the gate there.” 
Then there was another pause for a moment. “And what about 
Captain Aylmer?” asked Mrs. Askertons 

“ Well ;—what about him?” 
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“ He is the heir now?” 

“Yes ;—he is the heir.” 

« And that is all?” 

“Yes; that is all. What more should there be? The poor old 
house at Perivale will be shut up, I suppose.” 

“T don’t care about the old house much, as it is not to be your 
house.” 

“No ;— it is not to be my house certainly.” 

“There were two ways in which it might have become yours.”’ 

“Though there were ten ways, none of those ways have come my 
way,” said Clara. 

“Of course I know that you are so close that though there were 
anything to tell you would not tell it.” 

“I think I would tell you anything that was proper to be told; 
but now there is nothing proper,—or improper.” 

“Was it proper or improper when Mr. Belton made an offer to 
you,—as I knew he would do, of course; as I told you that he would? 
Was that so improper that it could not be told?” 

Clara was aware that the tell-tale colour in her face at once took 
from her the possibility of even pretending that the allegation was 
untrue, and that in any answer she might give she must acknow- 
ledge the fact. “I do not think,” she said, “that it is considered 
fair to gentlemen to tell such stories as that.” 

“Then I can only say that the young ladies I have known are 
generally very unfair.” 

“ But who told you?” 

“Who told me? My maid. 
Those things are always known.” 

“ Poor Will!” 


Of course she got it from yours. 


“Poor Wiil indeed. He is coming here again, I hear, almost 
immediately, and it needn’t be ‘Poor Will’ unless you like it. But 
as for me, I am not going to be an advocate in his favour. I tell 
you fairly that I did not like what little I saw of poor Will.” 

“T liked him of all things.” 


“You should teach him to be a little more courteous in his 


demeanour to ladies ; that is all. 
about poor Will—but not now. 
something of your cousin Will.” 

Clara did not care to ask any questions as to this something that 
was to be told, and therefore took her leave and went away. 


I will tell you something else, too, 
Some other day I will tell you 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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Some of the leading aims in English art, with the more important 
works which have been this year exhibited, will be the subject of this 
paper. Space would not permit anything like a detailed account of 
the several thousand specimens of painting and sculpture which our 
gradually multiplying Exhibitions have brought to light; nor does 
it seem necessary that this Review should undertake such a notice. 
Although, since Mr. Ruskin’s silence, English criticism has pro- 
duced very little of what may be called that higher kind which 
appears often in France, yet it will be probably allowed to have 
reached a good average level. From different points of view our 
journals now supply clear and intelligent accounts, of a kind which 
had no existence fifty years since, and which prove the great diffusion, 
if not the elevation, of public taste in England, so far at least as paint- 
ing is concerned. Sculpture, through a long series of complicated 
reasons, appears at present to command much less care and judgment 
from the press than were expended upon that noble art in the last 
century, and a few eulogies, rather of personal compliment than 
of wsthetic criticism, or at best the expressions of theory, blended 
curiously with lamentations over the total decline of the art, are 
generally held sufficient for a subject which, it is true, rouses but a 
languid interest except among those who have commissioned or those 
who are paid for a bust ora monument. The public accepts with a 
drowsy readiness, which deprives the artist of the spur without which 
very few men will ever act up to their best,—a task always laborious, 
and rarely remunerative. And the sculptor, by the deadness of his 
work, reacts in turn upon the taste of the public. There is consider- 
able reason to doubt whether the anonymous criticism of individual 
works of art produces any immediate effect, either on the artist or the 
spectator. But the recognised low state of our sculpture, if the above 
remarks be accurate, is a singular proof of the results following upon 
a comparative abeyance of the functions of judgment during a long 
series of years. 

In France, at any rate, where sculpture stands high, it is criticised 
with accuracy and spirit. M. Planche, for example, subjected Baron 
Marochetti’s art to a process of vivisection which was fatal to its 
pretensions, in a manner which deserved the warm commendations 
bestowed on the critic by Mr. Matthew Arnold. But then sculpture, 
in France, is not an affair of coteries and drawing-room influences. 
People are not ashamed to ask fairly, and to say openly, whether it is 
good and true, or the reverse. It is natural to believe that there 
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is some connection between fair remarks from the literary guides to 
taste, and a sound state of art, especially when the art is one which, 
like sculpture, offers singular facilities for the imposition of showy 
charlatanerie and highly-patronised ignorance on the patient public. 
This, however, should be an attempt at a critical essay, not at an 
essay on criticism. To our business. 

So many accidents interfere with the subjects taken up by the 
artists, or the pictures chosen for any one year’s exhibition, and the 
list of men who exhibit (which, in 1865, presents the marked omis- 
sions of Maclise, Holman Hunt, Calderon, Woolner, Foley, and others 
of more recent promise), that it would be rash to draw auguries as to 
the future of our school, simply on the strength of the works now 
displayed. Englishmen may think that M. Burty, the French critic, 
who, in a recent review of the Academy, comments on the absence of 
conspicuous ability or genius, may have been one-sided in his estimate, 
although he has evidently taken pains to judge impartially, and to 
free himself from those “ provincial” proclivities from which even 
France is not exempt. We shall perhaps be more inclined to agree 
with another remark of the same gentleman,—that the bias of our 
school runs rather remarkably in the direction of quasi-historical 
subjects. Of course the appearance of one or two men of marked 
power in any one field, would make a vast change in our estimate. 
A Turner, could such a phenomenon arise at once, like Pallas in 
full armour, would be sure to restore the lost balance of our landscape 
art in oil-colours. Meanwhile, to begin with this branch of painting, 
landscape appears during the last few years to have taken a decided 
direction towards water-colours. In oils, of Messrs. Stanfield, Creswick, 
Linnell, and Landseer, it may be. said that they now either represent 
the latter portion of a distinguished career, or have immutably fixed 
their style at a time which is far beyond the range of this notice. 
It is noteworthy that neither these artists, nor those who within a 
few years formed part of the band who have done so much for the 
reputation of English art in what was formerly its speciality, such as 
Turner and Danby, appear to have formed a school, nor to- be likely 
to leave pupils of similar distinction. Amongst many points of differ- 
ence, both in style and im ability, there is one which seems to unite 
the painters just enumerated, and to justify their mention, if not 
their classification, together. They have all looked at Nature with a 
wider range, or have at least tried to render some of her aspects in a 
larger manner, than their younger successors. It would not exactly 
be true to say that they have all aimed rather at the effect of the 
whole than of the details; for who, in minute observation and multi- 
tudinous rendering, has equalled Turner? Yet, compare them with 
the ablest of the later group; whether those who, like Mr. H. Hunt 
“nd Mr. Madox Brown now, or Mr. Millais and Mr. Dyce formerly, 
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have aimed at putting into a landscape all that art could concentrate 
of real natural . form, detail, and colour; or those who, like Mr. 
Mason and Mr. Whistler, wish rather to render the feeling of 
certain poetical moments; or those:who might be described as 
uniting more or less the two aims just noticed, as Mr. W. Davis 
(of Liverpool), Mr. Inchbold, and Mr. C. P. Knight; we may 
feel that with the older school we shall possibly lose a breadth and 
scenical quality in landscape which, in its best examples, gives peculiar 
pleasure to the eye, whether of cultivated or less instructed spectators, 
Something in this style undoubtedly depends upon that often attacked 
element in art,—Composition : a point in which men like Stanfield 
ad Turner prove their affinity with Wilson, Gainsborough, and Crome. 
With this manner it is not easy (although Turner shows it may be 
possible) to unite close accuracy to natural detail, or to put so much 
force and variety of colour into landscapes, thus viewed, as when 
harmonious unity is made a less prominent feature of the work ; there 
is also a tendency in the style to keep within rather narrow limits, 
both of atmospheric and luminous effect, and in the character of scene 
chosen. The older masters, Gaspar Poussin, Claude, Ruysdael, and 
the like, are familiar instances of these characteristics, which tend to 
reappear in our own contemporaries, and, if unsupported by the gifts 
possessed by those who have been named, reduce the style to a 
monotonous and uninteresting level,—as may be noticed in pictures 
by Mr. 8. Cooper and Mr. Lee, and the sea-pieces of Mr. Cooke. 

It is wished here rather to draw attention to the different phases 
through which our art is passing, than to attempt exalting one in 
pr eference to the rest. There is (or at least there seems) some- 
thing invidious or presumptuous in the often-repeated endeavours to 
crown a single system, perhaps, or to snub another, on d priori 
grounds ; and it is especially dangerous work, when the critic yields 
to a common temptation, and ates subdividing art to his own satis- 
faction, as “ realistic,” “ naturalistic,” “ ideid,” and so forth, proceeds 
to put each man into the place labelled with his assumed speciality. 
To borrow a term from the French, one might call this literary, as 
opposed to really artistic, criticism. Very few painters worth criti- 
cising at all ean be fairly comprised under a single label; and with 
the best wish to do justice, the operator, after all, will ocadiauellty 
pop the angular man into the round hole, and then lecture away on 
his supposed circularity. The so-called “ pre-Raphaelite ” school has 
supplied a good example of the rashness here alluded to. It grew up 
among us, and was composed of young men who exhibited freely, and 
mide: no mystery of their art. Yet what utterly opposed explana- 
tions of what it really was and aimed at have been given! those 
who blamed the style appearing to describe some different thing from 
those who admired it;—although it must be owned that the latter 
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class fell less into the vice of literary theory than their antagonists. 
May not this be a warning or an excuse for inquiring rather what 
is the aim, and what the truth to nature, the drawing and colouring 
power, shown in individual works; using the word “school” to 
express artists who may be grouped together for convenience, rather 
than artists who ought to be grouped together on system; leaving 
generalisations on different contemporary schools to those who may 
survey them calmly when they have run their course ;— and 
agreeing meanwhile with the witty Frenchman, that “all styles are 
good, except the tiresome style,” or adding to his phrase only, “ and 
the false ?” 

Looking at our other landscapists from this point of view, if to 
render the general impression of a picturesque scene, as in Mr. 
Linnell’s “ Hay-field,” Mr. Stanfield’s “Bass Rock ” (the sea rather 
dull and thick in tone), and Mr. Creswick’s “ Forge” and “ Mill,” be 
the aim of these painters, with whom we may name Mr. V. Cole and 
Mr. Leader, the latter steadily advancing in lightness of touch and 
variety of colour,—to paint nature with greater fineness of detail 
seems to be the object of many other artists whose works are scattered 
through the rooms. Among such may be named Mr. Inchbold, 
“Scene at Venice ;” Mr. J.M. Carrick, “ Maritime Alps ;” Mr. Mawley, 
two views of a line of trees over a marsh ; Mr. C. P. Knight, “ Oxwich 
Bay,” tender and luminous; Mr. Hemy and Mr. Naish, who have 
succeeded Mr. Hook at Clovelly ; and, perhaps more markedly than 
the rest, Mr. H. W. B. Davis, who must not be confounded with his 
distinguished namesake, the Liverpool painter. Mr. Davis has pre- 
served the delicacy which has always been the characteristic of his 
smali landscapes, selected from Artois or Picardy, in his large 
“Dunes de Condette,” where a strayed herd comes boldly forward 
over an extremely well-drawn range of sand-hills, furrowed by the 
sea breeze, and fretted with the overgrowth of glaucous rushes. 
The peculiar effect of sunlight and sparkling sky which is seen over 
an extent of sea and sand like this has been caught with remarkable 
success in Mr. Davis’s work, also noteworthy (and in this respect 
rather exceptional in its class) from its scale and grasp. May a hope 
be expressed that the artist will not condescend to repeat himself too 
often in the sea coast of Northern France, but increase his power by 
varying his scene? Change of air is not less required by a painter 
than by a patient; although it be true (as the late Mr. Roberts too 
conspicuously exemplified) that both are unable to escape from them- 
selves, or can avoid carrying their own minds and methods with 
them. Mr. Hook will occur to every one as another instance of this 
rule ; he has indeed given us a renewal of the pleasure his figure- 
landscapes rarely fail to afford by a transfer of easel from Cornwall 
to the Scilly Islands, and thence, in 1865, to Upper Brittany; yet. 
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there is a repetition, not only of similar tints, but of the range taken 
in his pictures (which fall too uniformly within what it is the fashion 
to call the “ idyllic”), which makes one feel the truth of a remark 
in one of this year’s reviews, that it would be a misfortune for 
Mr. Hook’s fame if a collection of his landscapes could be gathered 
together. A counter doubt, however, always arises, when work such 
as that of this truly charming artist is in point, whether the variety 
which the spectator may be inclined to desire, were he gratified, 
might not prove that this poet in colours had outstepped his own magic 
circle. And, at any rate, until all the picture-collectors of the country 
(and some foreign collectors also, let us hope, for their sakes), have 
supplied themselves with their specimen or two of Mr. Hook, a hearty 
welcome will not be wanting to his animated groups, shining levels of 
sea, grassy banks and boulders, curves of brown sand and green 
weed—and over all that inimitable sky of liquid blue and melting 
cloud, blown through by the sea-breezes or smiling with the sunshine, 
in which no artist of the day as yet rivals him. 

Twilight and evening appear to be Mr. Mason’s hours of preference, 
as Mr. Hook delights in the morning and the noontide. If not so 
forcible as the latter, Mr. Mason may at least challenge equality in 
refinement of colour and poetry of feeling. He not only draws 
children with unequalled grace and accuracy, but has also a peculiar 
gift in putting them just where they should be in the landscape, 
without leaving a sense that they are accidentally present (which 
may be occasionally noted in Mr. Hook’s pictures), and equally with- 
out that very common defect when (as by Mr. Warren or Mr. Linnell) 
they are so introduced as to show that they serve mainly as vehicles 
for colour. It would be a great pleasure to see Mr. Mason’s powers 
tried more frequently on a larger scale ; his two little landscapes, one 
gray, the companion rosy amber, in their atmosphere, are perhaps — 
insufficient in size to do justice to the beauty of their aerial gradation. 
Much might be said of these pictures; it would be curious to com- 
pare them with contemporary French landscapes, to which they are 
akin, Breton’s especially, without. being exactly of the same school ; 
it might be useful, also, to contrast their quiet truth and natural 
grace with the feeble and mannered figure-drawing in which Mr. 
Birkett Foster takes the lead among our water-colour artists ; but these 
suggestions must be left for the reader’s working out. 

The “View of Old Battersea Bridge,” by Mr. Whistler, hung at 
Trafalgar Square rather too high for examination, appears to deserve 
being classed with Mr. Mason’s work in regard to its tone. There is no 
splendour about it, hardly even beauty in the grays and browns which 
almost compose the picture, any more than in the long line of bridge 
which crosses the left, or the bank edged with its common-place 
buildings and chimneys beyond; but it is all the more remarkable 
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for the singular amount of effect which the artist has attamed from 
such unpromising materials. So true are the gradations, so correct the 
relative tone fixed on for each object, so unaffected the arrangement 
of the boats, the bridge, and the shore, that one seems to be looking 
back right into last November, througl{ a little square in the Academy 
walls. ° Yet there is no illusion; nothing of the disagreeable dioramic 
quality possessed by the interesting scenes from South America, by 
Mr. Church (exhibited at M‘Lean’s gallery in the Haymarket); the 
art which is so high as to conceal art,—as in some landscapes by 
Rembrandt,—is excellently illustrated by the painter’s modest truth 
and mastery over the proper resources of the oil-colourist. Si sic 
omnia (it is hoped he will forgive the remark), and Mr. Whistler 
would be recognised at once by the world, as he is by his brethren, 
as a real master. 

Another artist, whose recognition by his non-academical brethren 
has also been in advance of his fair proportion of popular favour, is 
Mr. Anthony. His work always shows a great freshness; it is un- 
usually free from the studio-look ; and although a certain heaviness of 
tint has at times interfered with its charm, yet its originality and 
sentiment give it a place of its own which neat manipulation and 
skilfully disposed prettiness can never reach. Among the qualities just 
mentioned, the “ View in Petworth Park” has the most originality: 
the church-yard is conspicuous for its true and tender feeling. 

Passing by several promising landscapists,—as Mr. H. Moore, Mr. 
‘Carrick, Mr. Sant, Mr. Oakes, and noticing with regret the absence 
of Mr. F. R. Lee, whose two pictures in 1864 (“A Thunder-storm 
approaching a Village” the most remarkable) showed unusual qua- 
lities in form as well as in tone,—we reach Mr. Brett: the one 
decidedly marked example in this exhibition of minute finish and 
the determined attempt to give a landscape as it absolutely is, with- 
out interference, for better or for worse, from the artist’s own indi- 
viduality. The country house which he exhibits, “ Morant’s Court,” 
is said to have been selected for him as a sitter’s face is for a portrait 
painter, and few portraits give the air of more literal fidelity to their 
original than this little view. It is fair, however, to believe that 
Mr. Brett’s own choice would have led him to exercise his singular 
patience and precision on a more interesting theme. As it is, he has 
done justice to the subject in hand, and has received it from the 
French critic before alluded to, who finds this minute realisation 
more effective and valuable than the vapid artificialities too common 
(according to M. Burty) in French contemporary landscape. 

For much higher examples in the finished style, we must, however, 
search without the Academy. The most brilliant would probably be 
the landscape portions of Mr. Holman Hunt’s “ Egyptian Girl;”’ but 
this powerful work does not belong to the harvest of 1865. Other 
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instances were visible lately in Mr. Madox Brown’s exhibition, opened 
in Piccadilly. That artist suffered, in one way, through the diversity 
of the power, whether in landscape, Scriptural, contemporary, or 
historical subjects, which his gallery brought to light—staggering 
common-place observers, or literary theorizers, who could find no room 
for a new aspect of art in their system, by his uncompromising and (in 
some respects) not sufficiently regulated originality, and throwing his 
smaller pieces, the landscape in particular, into the background 
through the more emphatic interest of his figure subjects. Yet two 
or three of these landscapes were so refined in their detail, and at the 
same time so clear and so well brought together in their general 
effect, that they would have held their own against the work of any 
other of our practitioners. Among these may be specified a “View 
of Winandermere,” true to the sentiment of the scene not less than 
to its actual forms, with a lover’s truth, a Wordsworthian veracity ; 
“ Walton-on-the-Naze,” as curiously faithful to the effect of summer 
sunlight as the “ Winandermere”’ to the light of a cloudy morning ; 
and two evening landscapes at Hendon. With Mr. M. Brown, on 
several leading or essential grounds, it appears accurate to class 
Mr. Boyce of the Old Water-Colour Society. At least these artists 
coincide in that rare union of finish with unity of sentiment, of power of 
drawing with command over colour, which, we suppose, supplies us with 
most that landseape art can render ; unless the artist be one able, like 
Turner, not only to select and to modify, but to recast the scene anew, 
—making us rather feel it as a poem than recognise it as a picture. 
There is a serenity and largeness about Mr. Boyce’s little drawings 
which reproduce in colour the sentiment of several among Words- 
worth’s best descriptive sonnets. They seem painted for the love of 
the thing, not of the poor human attempt to paint it; the root of good 
art, surely, in all ages! Whatever limitations it may bring with it, 
we must still put this quality highest—this all-precious Sincerity. 
Two points, before quitting the landscape section, may be noticed in 
regard to Messrs. Brown and Boyce. There is a sense in which we 
might say that they are too dependent on their subject, a condition 
of all artists who work on the system they have adopted. Sometimes 
something jars, or there has been more in the original than their art 
could conquer, though the pencil has despised evading it. Our other 
remark will include Mr. Hunt. The detail in its execution is justly 
proportioned in its minuteness to the place and the importance of the 
object. Everything looks complete; yet, when examined, it will be 
found that this effect is gained by the rendering of the essential 
points, not by a mindless or mechanical elaboration of all. This 
distinguishes true finish from false ; and this was the sense (it may be 
observed in passing) in which Mr. Ruskin employed the often-abused 
and ill-selected term——“ Pre-Raphaelitism.” 
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Proceeding now to figure-painters, it may be useful to take a 
glance at our art from a foreign point of view. M. Burty, in the 
notice in the Gazette des Beaux Arts, already alluded to, is struck by 
the absence of large canvases, such as in France are covered under 
influence of commissions from the nation, and of battle scenes, “ which 
the English hold in just aversion.” We have very few subjects 
from “ mythology ;” in fact, the human form pure is almost unseen, 
a deficiency to which the critic traces the want of interest and of 
force in our figure-painting. This he distressingly calls a “ skin-deep 
art ’—an irreverent criticism which, if we can allow it any truth, 
may be conjectured to find its legitimate application in the works of 
Messrs. Frith, Elmore, Horsley, Cope, Faed, Le Jeune, O’Neil, and 
other favourites of the insular public. But, such a difference in judging 
art is made. by twenty miles of gray-green water, that the public 
(it is probable) would hardly even understand our friendly but out- 
spoken French visitor when he adds that “la peinture de style” is 
also almost unknown among us. Nor would it be easy to translate 
the phrase, for which we have no equivalent, as, in fact, we do not 
set any special value on what is meant by it,—or how should 
half our Academician incident-painters have attained their honours ? 
If, however, a translation be attempted, careful figure-drawing, 
applied to a subject involving some of the higher interests of life, 
or the more poetical aspect of human nature, might be given; 
Messrs. Leighton, Poole, and A. Moore, are M. Burty’s leading 
examples, the first being of course the more strictly representative 
man. Colour never having been the first care of the French school, 
the critic expresses much dissatisfaction with Mr. Millais. In his 
smaller pictures—the “Esther,” “Swallow,” and “Joan of Are,” 
—the person has been used only as a vehicle or lay-figure for 
brilliant dresses; the horns of light in the sky of the “Sower” are 
puerile; the “ Roman Soldier ” is weak, and (what we did not expect 
from a gentleman whose Emperor has added to his claims on French 
gratitude by publishing a stout pamphlet on Julius Cesar) the subject 
is too classical and remote for human interest. Our strength lies in 
subjects of domestic or national interest, and in landscape; in 
sculpture we are incomparably inferior. English art, he concludes, is 
not equal to what it was fifty years ago: it has declined through the 
pursuit of detail and the abuse of dexterity ; we have “many artists 
of taste and talent, but there is no use in looking among us for a man 
of genius—for a master.” 

Some of M. Burty’s criticisms, it will be seen, are familiar to us: 
others, as our weakness in figure-drawing and in sculpture, will be 
less generally recognised, although it may be feared there is too much 
truth in his remark. His criticism might be summed up in the word 
—that we want Severity. Perhaps this word requires explanation. Of 
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course it is neither possible nor desirable that the majority of figure- 
pictures should represent lofty, tragic, or (in this sense) severe 
subjects. But it will hardly be denied that our exhibitions, at any 
rate, supply an unduly small proportion of such works; nor is it 
doubtful that greater thoroughness in drawing would give a far 
higher and more enduring importance to scenes from common life of 
every kind. A little painting in M. Gambart’s French Gallery by 
one of M. Burty’s countrymen, M. Moreau, may be here noticed 
as an example of this kind of severity applied to a very trivial scene, 
and of how much effect may be obtained by it. This is merely a 
girl in a petticoat and bodice at a washing-tub. The face is seen 
ouly in profile ; there are no relieving accessories of bright colour, no 
little point of humour or sentiment to attract the spectator. Yet so 
true and delicate is the drawing, and so tastefully do the tones 
answer to the style of the design, that no one who looked at 
M. Moreau’s picture is likely to forget it. It forms a type; whilst 
fifty rather pretty and fairly successful attempts of the kind, after 
pleasing for the moment, fail from the memory. 

The Royal Academy Exhibition of 1865 does not appear to present 
much work of this kind, nor does promise seem to be specially 
attributable to its better things ; but in interest of subjects, and here 
and there in certain hopeful attempts by younger men, it will pro- 
bably be true to say that it rises above the recent average. Among 
the few Scriptural subjects the “ Esther and Haman” of Mr. Armitage 
conforms most exactly to the conditions of “style” as before defined. 
Haman, suppliant for life, is prostrate before the indignant queen, who 
recoils from his touch ; Ahasuerus (the least impressive figure in the 
group) gives the sentence of death ; attendants are already dropping 
a cloth over the doomed man. ‘The rapidity with which the drama 
executes itself is striking; it is like the Fate of the old poets. There 
is a certain coldness about this finely drawn and arranged work 
which gives the idea that it was imagined first as a piece of form, on 
which the colour was superadded—as in the equally remarkable 
“Elijah’s Sacrifice,” by Mr. A. Moore, the colour has a look of 
artifice in the lowness and the selection of the tints. Mr. Moore’s 
drawing cannot yet be placed on a level with that of Mr. Armitage, 
and his Elijah may be thought to want force and massiveness, looking 
too much like an image of pious absorption ; on the other hand, there 
is a singular impress of the supernatural about the scene, and this 
is precisely the central idea, and the idea which it is most diffi- 
cult to secure. To have reached this shows that the author has 
a real gift; what remains is to realise it in art. Mr. Herbert 
(the Academician) may be ranked at the opposite end of the scale. 
With long practised dexterity, and more complete drawing, his 
“Sower” lacks altogether the impress of sincerity, being genteel, 
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thin, and vapid. The Sower swings carelessly along, with the air of 
a dandy above his work, in a commonplace-looking field, of which the 
stones, brambles, and good ground, though essential features in the 
Biblical story, seem to have received little attention, and are painted 
in a woolly, textureless kind of way, without precision or indivi- 
duality. M. Burty may, perhaps, have touched a weak point in 
M. Millais’s antagonistic “‘Sower ” in his comments upon the bizarre 
effect of the lurid yellow sky ; and there is some want of refinement 
in the painting; but what a force and vitality the scene has! It 
really adds to the significance of the original words, and we shall all 
think of it when we read the parable. 

Mr. Leighton’s “David,” sitting on his garden terrace, and watch- 
ing the doves as they fly towards the sunlight, gleaming beyond our 
sight on the further side of the horizon hills, has so poetical a quality, 
and is also so original in idea, that it may, or should, equally be 
called up to memory with the words—even among those of the 
most pathetic of poets, remarkable for their pathos—which the artist 
has chosen for his illustration. Yet Mr. Leighton’s aim must be 
here confessed higher than the realised result; the sky and land- 
scape deviate arbitrarily from nature; the King’s head, though 
truthful and touching, does not rise to the force and dignity of the 
man; the figure too visibly recalls the Sistine Chapel. Magis spes 
quam res, is suggested by this picture, and by the shadowy, spectral, 
grace of the same artist’s “Helen ;” attractive, incomplete, not with 
the incompleteness from which no human work is exempt, but 
with that of power wanting concentration: serious in aim, ornamen- 
talised in the execution. Why should Mr. Leighton, in the sphere 
of form and idea,—like Mr. Whistler, in that of tone and colour,— 
both among our most gifted men, annually renew this feeling of the 
“might have been,” whilst most artists can only reply to the spectator 
with a Papal “non possumus ?” 

Mr. Millais’s most memorable work belongs to that semi-historical 
class which, during the last few years, has taken a decided prominence 
among our incident pictures, and shines forth especially in this 
exhibition. Leaving the direct illustration of history (which in 
truth has to be looked for in 1865 in the gallery of Mr. Madox 
Brown, or in the fresco of Mr. Maclise), our artists, the younger men 
in particular, ingeniously develop what one might call the lost pages 
of history, and give us scenes from the life of Henry VIII. (Mr. 
Storey’s “Royal Challenge”), or of his daughter (Mr. Wynfield’s 
“Last Days of Elizabeth”), or an incident in Shakespeare’s career 
(Mr. Wallis’s “Meeting of Spenser and Shakespeare ”), or in that 
of “Murillo” (Mr. Phillip); or take us further back, and show the 
Imperial box at the Roman amphitheatre, the last days of a Pompeian 
household, and the Roman soldier leaving Britain, (Messrs. Solomon, 
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Poole, and Millais). Space fails here to notice more than a few 
prominent points in a series of works which, with others not above 
enumerated, sustain, if they do not seriously advance, the credit of 
English art. Probably Mr. Phillip is here at the head of his brethren 
in powerful painting ; Mr. Millais not having, in this point, risen to 
his usual high level, although the “ Roman” contains some masterly 
passages,—the misty background, and the outstretched arm of the 
soldier being prominent. Returning to the “Murillo,” the group 
of monks examining the youthful Murillo’s work, and the mass of 
fruit and earthenware in the opposite angle, are touched with an 
(apparent) ease and force which, like mass in architecture, is invari- 
ably an effective quality, even with those who cannot appreciate 
grace, fine characterisation, or delicate truth to Nature. Mr. Phillip’s 
composition is unbalanced, the interest, or at least the action, being 
thrown on the left side of the canvas. Here M. Burty would 
probably detect want of “style;” as the same criticism might be 
applied to Mr. Solomon’s forcible scene from the Roman amphi- 
theatre, where the want of relief, in the female heads, gives them a 
look of defective drawing, and the whole has no decisively leading 
feature. Penetration into its subject is, perhaps, the dominant merit 
of this singular work; the variety in the sentiments with which a 
gladiator’s approaching death affects the ladies of the Imperial house- 
hold, being caught with a power which is the more remarkable, 
because the type of face chosen exhibits a certain monotony. A 
third subject from Roman times has suggested to Mr. Poole the most 
complete and thoughtful picture which he has produced for some 
years, in his “Suburb of Pompeii, during the Eruption of a.p. 79.” 
One has too often to give up the drawing in Mr. Poole’s work, and it 
is not on that account that he deserves the praise of “style;” this 
we must seek rather in the impressive and generally well-managed 
arrangement of the scene, which, dealing with a subject so theatrical, 
has yet avoided theatricality, and in the elevated or poetical tone of 
treatment. The selection of incidents, in which the robbery of jewels 
from a dying man by an old hag, who is herself destined to add one 
more to the suffocated, deepens the horror, the suggestion of the 
voleanic agency, (otherwise, as we may see in Mr. Poynter’s care- 
fully-painted Soldier on guard, during the same catastrophe, likely 
to interfere too forcibly with the human interest:), may be specified as 
samples of what is meant. 

The strictly historical style threatens to fail altogether from the 
Academy. Mr. Ward’s “Night of Rizzio’s. Murder,” besides the 
inherent revoltingness of the subject, is treated altogether from the 
stage-light and melodramatic point of view, of which M. Gallait is 
the ablest foreign representative,—perhaps the worst which history- 
painting can follow. The execution is very “painty,” the touch 
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heavy, the colour untransparent, whilst a sort of shiny texture predo- 
minates in the surfaces which catch the light. Mr. Frith’s large work 
(“The Marriage of the Prince of Wales”) might indeed, strictly 
speaking, fall within this class; but ability such as that of Paul 
Veronese would be required to evolve a genuine historical picture 
from the subject. We should want accurate drawing, fine colour, 
power to catch character, grace, refinement, and manly force. Mr. 
Frith appears to fail in each of these prerequisites. The faces are 
not always accurately drawn, the figures exhibit what M. Burtv 
calls “skin-deep art;” the colour is chalky, spotty, and glaring; 
the heads are deficient in force and characterisation, especially those 
of the men; and a crowd of all the beauties of England and 
Denmark has only filled the canvas with simpers and stares, without 
elegance and without lady-likeness. Readers who remember the 
parallel picture by Leslie at the “ International Exhibition ” (“Her 
Majesty at the Altar”) may recall how admirably that exquisite 
artist succeeded in giving the latter quality. In these respects it is 
difficult not to regard the “ Wedding” asa failure. But, in justice to 
Mr. Frith, it should be also remembered that he is here not employed 
on his own range of subjects; that the difficulties and annoyances 
which beset a picture containing so many portraits of gay and busy 
people are infinite (although the photograph might have been ex- 
pected to do the artist more efficient service) ; and that, if we have 
a right to measure a ceremonial scene by the standard of the Venetian 
artists who made masterpieces out of such materials, it is also true that 
the dress of our century is less favourable to the painter than that of 
the sixteenth. But, all allowances duly made, the popularity of such 
a picture as this (as, for analogous reasons, of Mr. Herbert’s ‘ Moses 
giving the Law,” at Westminster), can hardly be without injury to 
the interests of English art. One hardly knows which style is least 
suited to its subject,—vapid elegance in a supernatural scene, or 
clever vulgarity in a court ceremonial. 

Amongst our older painters in the more familiar “incident style,” 
Mr. Goodall has achieved a popular success in his large picture of 
iu flood on the Nile, and a native family escaping—a good specimen 
of that kind of art which has been approached and handled (to take 
Goethe’s phrase about poetry) rather from the outside inwards, than 
as if worked out from the vivid inner vision of the subject, reproduced 
by the painter in form and colour. In all great art this one note or 
sign appears constant; the poet, painter, or musician seems invariably 
to be the narrator of something that he has heard or seen, and comes 
to bear witness of. Every reader knows how strongly this quality 
is marked.upon poets such as Homer, Dante, or Shakespeare ; they 
seem to write as if it were so, and could be told no otherwise. It is 
no disrespect not to put our contemporary artists upon this lofty 
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range, which, indeed, like saints in the calendar, few men have 
reached without the consecration of many years, and the world’s 
verdict. The Oriental subjects of Mr. Lewis may, however, within 
the peculiar range of the painter, fall within the class of pictures 
wrought from within outwards. Whilst Mr. Lewis does not equally 
succeed when it is required that the human soul, in its energy or its 
tenderness, should be expressed (witness the inanimate face of the 
girl in his otherwise exquisite garden-scene at Cairo), what there 
is in the East of languid life and repose, unbroken by thought, no 
before and no after, of brilliancy in the light and lucidity in the 
shadows, of gorgeousness in colour of dress, vegetation, and sky, 
finds in this artist an interpreter only rivalled by Mr. Holman Hunt. 
Impossible as it is here to enter into the battle between the rival 
schools of finish or breadth (a rivality which may be also suspected 
to lie in no small measure rather within the precincts of literary 
criticism than of art itself ), it may be noticed that the minuteness 
and refinement of Mr. Lewis’s work, all theory apart, lend themselves 
with singular propriety to the subjects of his pencil : nor is it probable 
that scenes such as the “ Turkish School” of 1865, the “ Court-yard 
at Cairo” exhibited last year, or, again, the “ Egyptian Girl” of 
Mr. Hunt’s Hanover Street Gallery, could be rendered with such 
truth, force, and vividness by any method in art but that which has 
been employed with such mastery by their authors. 

A few other pictures, falling more or less within the incident class, 
must be briefly noticed :—the humorous and careful, yet (at pre- 
sent) hardly thorough art of Mr. Marks, a painter who has discovered 
his own line, and advances in it; the elaborately hard allegorical 
figure by Mr. Sandys, who as’ certainly has not discovered his own 
line when he attempts subjects of poetical or imaginative character, 
going by turns from spasm in his “Cassandra,” to inanimate 
indolence in his “Spring;” the unrefined vigour and sensuous 
invention of Mr. Prinsep; the dash and chique of Mr. Pettie, now 
followed too nearly by Mr. Orchardson, whose earlier work promised 
sounder art. Mr. Arthur Hughes has in great measure corrected a 
mannerism in colour which at one time interfered with the general 
recognition of the peculiar tenderness and poetical feeling that have 
marked his work from the beginning. When a not unfrequent want 
of balance or proportion in his drawing has also disappeared, he will 
enable us to point to an English artist as rivalling those two or three 
great French contemporaries who have clothed common things with 
grace by the legitimate means of art. His “ Beauty” here ranks with 
Mr. Leighton’s smaller pieces in refinement of idea, and is charming 
in lucid colour and wisely-managed finish. Of Mr. Whistler, what 
needs be added to the popular estimate, which, in case of his figure- 
subjects, appears as correct as it is (presumably) unlikely to influence 
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the artist, for whom grace and genius, eccentricity and want of 
balance, seem to contend with equal power? There is no such oil- 
painting pure as his within the exhibition; no superior harmony of 
bright colours,—no equal mastery over relative tints,—no such 
indifference, it must be added, to employ those great gifts in just 
subordination to intelligent aim. Why, when after all human 
powers can do so little, not do the best we can with what we have ?— 
a question easier asked than answered. 

With exceptions—(in the oil-colours: in the sculpture not one 
can be admitted)—so few that they can be reckoned up on the 
fingers, the portraits of 1865 appear to rank only with that vast 
series of manufactures for the use of the dining-room or the hall 
which portraiture annually produces, and for which the insatiate 
demand for the article (one that, if treated as art, requires the rarest 
powers) is in no small degree responsible. There would be no 
pleasure, consequently, in going into the details of this subject. 
The same remark will be an excuse from entering the sculpture- 
room, with the “186 inglorious specimens here collected of that 
glorious art.” We feel, with Mr. W. Rossetti, “a desire to see and 
think the least possible of them” (a remark which, for some 
inscrutable reason, this able critic presently follows with compliments 
to some of the worst specimens exhibited )—and shall hope, on some 
future occasion, to return to portraiture and sculpture from that more 
general point of view which the fallen state of these arts in England 
appears to render desirable. Should the time ever arrive when 
existing standards of excellence, truth to natural fact, and con- 
formity to the laws of art, are once more regarded as tests, the 
public apathy or ignorance on portraiture and sculpture may give 
way to a healthier taste, and require a different order of work from 
that, for the sake of which Englishmen at present are content to 
throw away their money, and add ugliness to ugly London. 

F. T. Paverave. 














PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PROSECUTORS. 


Ir has been frequently proposed to introduce into the criminal juris- 
prudence of England a system of public prosecution. The attention 
of Parliament has more than once been directed to the subject. Com- 
missions of inquiry have been appointed, and evidence taken before 
them ; but although the opinions elicited were always strongly in 
favour of the establishment of public prosecutors, the old system still 
remains, and with as little appearance of change as ever. 

The theory of the English criminal law is that in all cases the 
Crown is the prosecutor; but it is only in exceptional instances that 
the practice is consistent with this theory. There is no public official 
whose recognised duty it is to institute and carry on prosecutions for 
crime. No one is bound to prosecute; but any person may do so, 
although he is not in any way injured by the crime, unless it be as a 
member of the State. In some districts the magistrates appoint 
officers to act as prosecutors ; but, as a rule, they are not bound to do 
so. It is only when a crime of great importance has been committed 
that the matter is taken up by the Government, and the prosecution 
conducted by the Attorney-General in virtue of his office; and in 
cases connected with the Bank, the Post-Office, or the Mint, counsel 
are usually employed to represent the Attorney-General. But 
although it is the official duty of the Attorney-General to prosecute in 
particular cases, he is under no legal obligation to do so. The coroner 
is the only functionary in England who is, by his office, bound to 
inquire into and detect crimés; but even he does not interfere in 
the prosecution of supposed criminals. 

Criminal prosecutions are generally carried on at the instance of 
the person injured by the crime, or his relatives; but they may, as I 
have said, be instituted by any one who feels inclined to do so. The 
prosecutor selects his own law agent and counsel to act for him. The 
whole procedure thus merges into something like a private litigation 
—the prosecutor being the plaintiff, and the accused the defendant. 
The conviction and consequent punishment of the accused is the sole 
object of the prosecutor, and in this he endeavours to succeed by every 
means in his power, because he has no doubt that the accused is guilty 
of the crime with which he is charged. The guilt or innocence of the 
accused becomes a'private instead of a public question; and the pro- 
tection of the public interest by the prosecution of criminals is left 
almost entirely in the hands of private individuals. 

In general, prosecutors are entitled to be reimbursed their expenses, 
but the fees allowed by Government are so very small that they 
frequently fall short of the expenses actually incurred. Even when a 
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prosecution has been commenced, the prosecutor cannot be compelled 
to carry it on unless he has been bound over to prosecute at the time 
the accused was committed for trial by the magistrates; and in that 
case, if he choose to forfeit his recognizances, the public have no 
remedy. Besides trouble and expense, persons prosecuting for crime 
expose themselves to the risk of an action for damages in the event of 
the prosecution failing ; and from this risk there is very little pro- 
tection. The.result of this state of matters is very serious, and there 
can be no doubt that a remedy is much needed. It can be properly 
remedied only by the appointment of public officials whose duty it 
would be to inquire into all cases of supposed crime, and take every 
step necessary for the detection and punishment of the offender. 
There are various reasons which render the adoption of a system of 
public prosecution indispensable to the proper administration of 
criminal law. To a few of these it may perhaps be advisable to direct 
attention. 

Crimes are not only private injuries, but they are also public 
wrongs—offences not only against individual members of the State, 
but also against the State itself in its corporate capacity. It is the 
duty of the State to protect the lives and property of its members by 
inflicting punishment for crime; and in order that this may be done 
in the most effectual manner, every crime ought to be followed by 
punishment if the criminal can be discovered and the offence brought 
home to him. Punishment is not inflicted as a reparation for the private 
injury, but for the public wrong; it is for the protection of the 
public interest alone that the law declares certain acts to be crimes, 
and therefore punishable. But that declaration and the infliction of 
punishment, when conviction of the offender has been obtained, is 
not a sufficient protection of the public interest. Before this can be 
properly accomplished it is necessary that some means be adopted for 
ensuring the detection and punishment of offenders, and that can 
be done effectually only by the institution on the part of the State 
of a regular system of public prosecution, and the appointment of 
official prosecutors. The public interest is not protected as it ought 
to be by leaving the prosecution of criminals in the hands of private 
individuals. Many criminals go unpunished, because the person 
injured has no wish to incur trouble and expense, and other people 
have no desire to mix themselves up in a matter with which they 
have no personal connection, and for their trouble in regard to which 
they would receive no adequate remuneration, but, on the contrary, 
run the risk of being involved in subsequent litigation, and, it may 
be, compelled to pay heavy damages. Many prosecutions, too, are 
compromised—as when, for instance, in the case of robberies, a portion 
of the property stolen is returned on a withdrawal of the prosecution, 
the prosecutor deeming it more for his own interest to get back 
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part of his property without punishing the thief, than to have the 
bare satisfaction of punishing the thief without succeeding in recover- 
ing any of his property. Evidence to this effect has more than once 
been given before Parliamentary Commissioners, by men who were 
in a position to speak from experience of the working of the system 
of prosecutions at the instance of private individuals. The public 
interest is thus injured in two ways—by failure to prosecute, and 
compromise after the prosecution has been commenced. This ought 
not to be. The State, as guardian of the interests of its members, 
their lives and property, ought to protect these interests by 
instituting every prosecution for crime, because the crime is not only 
an individual wrong, but a wrong done to the State. 

By leaving the institution and conduct of prosecutions for criminal 
offences in the hands of private individuals, a serious risk is incurred 
of gross injustice being done to persons against whom accusations of 
crime are made. Every man is presumed to be innocent until his 
guilt is proved ; and, acting upon this presumption of innocence, every 
person accused of crime should be protected from, instead of being 
exposed to, persecution. The proceedings taken against him ought 
always to be for the purposes of an impartial inquiry conducted for the 
public interest,—not with the view of having him convicted by all 
means, but solely for the purpose of determining his guilt or inno- 
cence. When the institution and conduct of criminal prosecutions 
are left entirely in the hands of private individuals, they do not 
possess the character of an impartial public inquiry, but assume 
that of a private litigation. The prosecutor makes his accusation, 
and for his own interest he endeavours to secure a conviction by 
every means in his power, because if he fail to establish the guilt 
of the accused, he is liable to be sued for damages. The prosecutor 
will take every advantage of the accused, whether fair or unfair, in 
order that he may the more surely succeed in his object. If his case 
is weak, it is for his interest that it should be made strong; and if 
he is an unscrupulous man he will not hesitate to adduce false 
testimony in support of his accusation. An innocent man may 
easily be convicted on false testimony, brought forward by an 
unscrupulous prosecutor to support a bad case; but who, without 
such false testimony, would have been exposed to an action for 
damages at the instance of the person accused. False testimony 
can easily be had in abundance if well paid for, and when a prose- 
cutor is willing to pay for it, he will seldom be at a loss to obtain 
whatever evidence he may require.—Again, prosecutions at the in- 
stance of private individuals cannot be altogether impartial, even 
when the prosecutor is acting in good faith, and with the best inten- 
tions. .He is convinced that the accused is guilty, and ought to be 
punished ; and, actuated by his conviction that he is prosecuting the 
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real criminal, he will do all in his power to have him punished, believ- 
ing that if he escape unpunished, an act of injustice will have been 
done. 

Private prosecution places in the hands of every man who has a 
mind to use it a powerful instrument for inflicting the greatest injury 
on any person against whom he may choose to direct it. It may be 
used for the purpose of revenge, although, in reality, there is not the 
slightest suspicion of guilt attaching to the accused. It is perfectly 
easy to bring forward evidence sufficient to procure a committal for 
trial, because the person accused is not entitled to produce exculpatory 
evidence, either before the magistrates by whom he is committed, or 
the Grand Jury by whom “a true bill” is returned against him. 
Unless false testimony were adduced at the trial the innocence of the 
accused would in all likelihood be clearly shown ; but even suppose a 
verdict of “not guilty” is recorded by the jury, the injury done to 
the accused will be of the most serious nature. The mere suspicion 
of having committed a crime—it may be murder—which is implied 
in an accusation and trial, may be productive of consequences which 
it is dreadful even to contemplate. But besides this suspicion there 
is the degradation of imprisonment and a public trial; and the man 
who went thus far in his revenge would not hesitate to go a little 
farther, and bring forward false testimony in support of his charge, 
which would have the two-fold effect of securing the conviction and 
punishment of his victim, and freeing himself from the consequences 
which failure to establish the guilt of the accused would bring upon 
him. I do not mean to assert that such cases ever occur. I only say 
that the system of private prosecution places in every man’s hands a 
weapon which may be used in the manner referred to for revenge or 
other mean purposes. Surely no one will deny that to place such a 
weapon within the grasp of whoever may choose to use it is highly 
inexpedient. 

The English system of criminal prosecution gives to attorneys the 
power to institute and conduct prosecutions for crime, not for the 
public interest, but solely for their own private benefit. Prosecutors 
are entitled to certain fees from Government. These fees are small, but 
small fees are better than none, and when an attorney is the prose- 
cutor the fees are all profit. He undertakes the prosecution for the 
sake of the fees alone. I do not blame attorneys for prosecuting in 
order that they may obtain the fees allowed, but I do think that the 
system which places it in the power of any and every man so to act 
is highly censurable. No doubt the public interest is served after a 
manner in this way, but it is not the way in which the public interest 
ought to be served. The number of attorneys who make a livelihood 
by instituting criminal prosecutions is not very small, but they are 
generally men devoid of character, unless for pettifogging. 
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There is another evil engendered by the system of prosecution for 
erime at the instance of private individuals. It is often used as a 
threat for the purpose of extorting money. Persons occupying 
respectable, and sometimes high positions in life—men of tried 
honour and sterling virtue—are threatened with a prosecution for 
some horrible crime alleged to have been committed by them, unless 
they make “reparation” by paying a certain sum, in which case 
no proceedings will be adopted. There are comparatively few men 
who have moral courage sufficient to enable them to deal with such 
threats in the proper manner,—by handing over the conspirators to 
the police on a charge of attempting to extort money under false 
pretences. Knowing how very easy it is to establish a primd facie case, 
and that, though unsuccessful, yet it would cause unpleasant talk and 
suspicion, while, if innocence were not proved ( and it is often difficult 
for an innocent man to prove his innocence), character and interest 
would be seriously affected,—knowing this, money is paid to prevent 
the threatened prosecution. Such prosecutions have sometimes the 
stamp of genuineness upon them by the fact that they are instituted 
through the medium of societies, numbering among their members 
many public men well known for their charity and philanthropy. 
But these societies are made use of simply for the purpose of giving 
an appearance of reality to the charge. We have recently had several 
instances of such prosecutions, and of the benefits which the societies 
referred to confer upon the community. Happily these prosecutions 
broke down, and the innocence of the unfortunate individuals against 
whom they were trumped up was made apparent to all. But we 
cannot tell in how many instances the threatened prosecution accom- 
plishes its object—the extortion of money—nor how often the 
prosecution itself is successfully carried out. 

I need not bring forward further illustrations of the evil effects of 
the existing system of criminal prosecutions in England. Those to 
which I have referred are sufficient to show that such prosecu- 
tions ought not to be left entirely in the hands and at the discre- 
tion of private individuals. If, instead, public officials were appointed, 
whose duty it would be as representing the State to inquire into 
supposed crimes, and take all proceedings necessary for securing 
the punishment of offenders, the evils alluded to would cease to 
exist. In Scotland—where all criminal prosecutions are at the 
instance, or with the concurrence, of public officials—no crime is 
committed without at least an effort to bring the criminal to justice, 
and the failures are comparatively few. There are no compromises 
of prosecutions, because the person injured has nothing to do with 
the case except as a witness,—unless the prosecutor has refused. to 
take it up, and it is then gone on with by the person injured, or a 
near relation, with consent of the public prosecutor. Prosecutions are 
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conducted with the utmost fairness and impartiality, because the 
prosecutor has no personal bias—no object in view, unless to discharge 
his duty as a public official. False testimony is almost unknown, 
unless as adduced for the defence, because the whole evidence is 
sifted before the trial with the view of discovering whether the pro- 
bability of guilt is sufficient to warrant a trial, and the prosecutor has 
nothing to gain by adducing false testimony. There are no pettifogging 
attorneys who make a livelihood by instituting prosecutions; there 
are no societies for conducting prosecutions, like those to which I have 
alluded; and few, if any, threats of prosecution for the purpose 
of extorting money. In these respects the system of prosecution 
by public officials, as it exists in Scotland, is vastly superior to the 
existing’ English system of prosecution at the instance of private 
individuals. 

I shall now give a brief sketch of the Scotch system of prosecution 
by public officials, in order that the reader may be in a position to 
judge whether it is expedient to introduce a similar system into 
England, and I shall refer particularly to one or two points whercin 
I think the Scotch system might be altered with advantage. 

As I have already said, a crime is not only a private injury but a 
public wrong. In England the theory is that the Crown is the 
prosecutor in all cases, but the theory and the practice are only 
occasionally consistent with each other. In Scotland, however, the 
theory and the practice are always consistent, for every prosecution, 
other than those before the police and justices’ courts, is conducted 
either by a Crown official appointed for the purpose, or with his con- 
eurrence. The right to prosecute on a criminal charge is vested in 
the Lord Advocate as representing the Crown. In the discharge of 
his duties as Public Prosecutor he has the assistance of the Solicitor- 
General, and four practising advocates appointed by himself, and 
called Advocates-Depute. The Lord Advocate, Solicitor-General, 
and Advocates-Depute form the Crown counsel. There is an agent 
or solicitor in Edinburgh appointed by the Lord Advocate, and called 
the Crown agent. The Crown counsel and Crown agents are salaried 
officials, and go out of office with their government. In each 
sheriffdom there are one or more procurators-fiscal appointed by the 
sheriff, who hold office during his pleasure. Procurators-fiscal are 
also salaried officials, and are generally chosen from among the local 
solicitors, or writers, as they are more generally called in Scotland. 
Every town has its local police, but there is also a body of constabulary 
in each county, called the county police, who aid the procurators- 
fiscal in the detection of criminals. 

All prosecutions for crime, as already stated, must be at the instance 
of the Public Prosecutor; or if he declines to prosecute, for some 
reason or other, they may be at the instance of the persons injured 
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or their near relatives, with concurrence of the Public Prosecutor. 
This concurrence is given as a matter of course. No uninterested 
person, however, has a right to prosecute. 

The duties of the Crown officials may be briefly stated. The 
procurator-fiscal may prosecute in his own name, for the public 
interest, all crimes which can be competently tried by the sheriff in 
whose jurisdiction he acts,—that is, all crimes except murder, robbery, 
rape, and wilful fire-raising, which are termed the four pleas of the 
Crown, and can only be tried before the High Court of Justiciary, 
either at Edinburgh or on circuit. When a crime of a serious 
nature’ is committed, or when information of a supposed crime is 
given to the procurator-fiscal, it is his duty at once to adopt such 
steps as may be necessary to ascertain the truth or falsehood of the 
information. A warrant is procured for the apprehension of the sup- 
posed criminal, and when apprehended he is taken before the sheriff for 
the purpose of being examined in regard to the alleged crime. He 
is not required to answer any of the questions put to him unless he 
choose, and he is warned to that effect by the sheriff, and told that any 
statements which he may make will be used in evidence: against him 
ut his trial. Ifthe prisoner is committed for trial, the fiscal proceeds 
to get up all possible evidence in regard to the crime charged. He 
takes a “ precognition,” as it is called,—that is, examines every 
person whom he can discover who can throw any light upon the 
matter. If the crime charged be murder, he instructs a post mortem 
examination to be made by qualified medical men, who return a report 
to him. The complete precognition, medical report, &c., are then 
transmitted to the Crown agent, by whom they are laid before one or 
other of the Crown counsel for consideration. Counsel then advise 
what is to be done—whether a trial or liberation, according as the 
evidence may appear to him to warrant. If the evidence is insufli- 
cient upon which to form a correct opinion, he instructs an additional 
precognition to be made to supply the required information. If a 
trial is advised, then the nature of the trial is fixed—whether sum- 
marily before the sheriff, or before the sheriff and a jury, or before 
the High Court of Justiciary, according to the character of the 
offence. The fiscal is advised of counsel’s opinion by the Crown 
agent, and if the case is to go to trial he takes charge of the neces- 
sary preparations—prepares the libel or indictment (indictments for 
trials before the High Court of Justiciary are prepared by counsel), 
attends to the summoning of the jury and witnesses, Kc. A copy of 
the libel or indictment, together with a list of persons from among 
whom the jury is to be chosen, and a list of all the witnesses to be 
called for the prosecution, must be served upon the prisoner at least 
fifteen days before the trial. If the trial is by the sheriff, or by the 


(1) Prosecutions for crimes of a trifling nature are alluded to afterwards. 
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sheriff and a jury, the fiscal conducts the prosecution, but in some im- 
portant cases he takes the assistance of one of the advocates-depute. 

Generally speaking, the duties of the Crown agent resemble those 
of a London or Edinburgh agent in civil cases before the London or 
Edinburgh courts. When the trial is before the High Court of 
Justiciary, either at Edinburgh or on circuit, the prosecution is always 
conducted by one or more of the Crown counsel. There are also 
salaried procurators-fiscal to conduct prosecutions before the police 
and Justice of the peace courts. The former is appointed by the 
magistrates of the burgh, and the latter by the justices. They 
prosecute in their own name all crimes which their respective 
tribunals can competently try ; and as their duties are clearly defined, 
they never come into collision with each other or with the county 
fiscal. 

Such is an outline of the system of public prosecution which exists 
in Scotland. Many details are necessarily omitted, as they would be 
out of place in a paper like this; but I think I have said sufficient to 
enable any one to form an opinion upon the merits of the Scotch 
system. It works so well that a prosecution at the instance of the 
person injured, with concurrence of the Public Prosecutor, is a thing 
known as allowable by law, but wholly unknown in practice. The 
cases for the prosecution are so ably prepared that the per-centage of 
convictions is much higher than in England; and the evils, some of 
which I have enumerated, arising out of the English system, have no 
existence in Scotland. 

If a similar system were introduced into England the evils alluded 
to as engendered by prosecutions at the instance of private individuals 
would be swept away. An objection has, however, been urged against 
the Scotch system in so far as it recognises the appointment of stand- 
ing counsel for the Crown. As mentioned above, the advocates-depute 
are appointed by the Lord Advocate, and all the Crown counsel go 
out of office with their Government. “The Scotch system,” says 
Mr. Robert Stuart (a member of both the English and Scotch bars), 
in a paper on “Criminal Prosecution ” read by him before the last 
congress of the Social Science Association,’ “has some objectionable 
features. There the bar, as a body, are not employed in conducting 
prosecutions, but the Lord Advocate, where he cannot attend himself, 
has four, or including the Solicitor-General, five deputies, who appear 
for him, and conduct all the prosecutions before the High Court at 
Edinburgh and on the circuits. The gentlemen thus employed are, 
with the exception of the Solicitor-General, usually young men and 
of little experience ; but I am bound to say that the duty is generally 
—TI had almost said invariably—well performed. Such a professional 
monopoly, however, has I think an injurious effect upon the bar, and 

(1) See Transactions for 1864. 
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it is objectionable in another way, which I have myself often seen or 
fancied I saw, namely, that an undue weight is given to the prosecu- 
tion—juries being rather disposed to attend to what is addressed to 
them by an official lawyer, habituated to exclusive official information, 
and representing the high traditional reputation of his office. And this 
weight has appeared to me so great as to more than countervail the 
unquestionably large powers and privileges of defence—much larger 
than in this country [England|—that prisoners in Scotland un- 
questionably have. The barristers, too, selected for this kind of 
business, are looked upon as having a claim on the Government for 
promotion, and they are almost invariably appointed to the superior 
and non-resident judgeships of the sheriff or county courts, which is 
most valuable preferment, for it enables the barrister so preferred to 
remain at the bar and keep his practice there, while it augments his 
status and position in the country, and last, though not least, gives 
him a very handsome salary. I am far from saying that such patron- 
age is ever improperly exercised ; but, as a system, it must, I think, 
be allowed to be unfair, and therefore prejudicial to the rights and 
interests, and in that way to what may be called the independence, of 
the general body of the bar.” 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen has also objected to the appointment of 
standing counsel. He says,’ “ If standing counsel for the Crown were 
appointed, there is no reason to suppose that the business would be at 
all better done than it is at present, and some great advantages would 
be lost. Under the present state of things men who prosecute in one 
case defend in another; and this frequent change of parts has a strong 
tendency to secure their impartiality and independence. If a man 
were always to prosecute, he would come to sympathise with those 
who instruct him,” and to think it his official duty to secure as many 
convictions as possible. If he were always to defend, he would come 
to look on the prosecutor as his natural rival and antagonist. It is 
desirable . . . . that the counsel for the Crown should consider 
himself as in many respects a judge, bound, not to convict at all 
events, but to see that the case against the prisoner is presented to the 
jury just as it is, in all its strength and all its weakness ; and that the 
counsel for the prisoner, though an advocate and not a judge, should 
not forget his obligations to the public. Nothing is more likely to 
favour this frame of mind than the habit of alternately prosecuting 
and defending prisoners, by which men learn practically what ways 
of conducting prosecutions and defences are and are not fair to the 
other side.” 

(1) “A General View of the Criminal Law of England.’ By James Fitzjames 
Stephen, M.A., Ke. London and Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 1863. pp. 172—3. 

(2) The words “sympathise with those who instruct him” have no application to the 


Scotch system, because public prosecutors are impartial, having no sympathies one way 
or other. 
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In applying the observations of Mr. Stuart and Mr. Stephen to the 
Scotch system, I agree with them to some extent. ‘The appointment 
of advocates-depute is, I think, wholly unadvisable, and ought to be 
done away with; but the offices of Lord-Advocate and Solicitor- 
General ought certainly to be retained. Any one acquainted with 
official appointments in Scotland needs not to be informed that, as a 
tule, advocates-depute are not appointed on account of merit, but 
mostly through influence. 

Another alteration in the Scotch system which I would suggest 
is that the appoimtment of crown agent be ad vitam aut culpam. At 
present it is a sinecure: the work is performed by subordinates, who 
are also paid by the Crown. If the Crown agent were appointed ad 
vitam aut culpam, it might be advisable to require personal attention 
to the duties of the office, and—supposing the office of advocate- 
depute abolished—also that he act on his own responsibility in 
advising on precognitions forwarded by the procurators-fiscal, having 
power, however, in difficult cases, to take the opinion of the Lord 
Advocate or Solicitor-General. If such a system were adopted, it 
would be necessary to employ and fee junior counsel to conduct, or 
assist the Lord Advocate or Solicitor-General in conducting prosecu- 
tions before the High Court of Justiciary. 

The adoption of a plan like that proposed might be more expensive 
than the present system, but I do not think the difference would 
be very material, because the salaries of the four advocates-depute 
and their clerks would be saved, amounting to between £2,000 and 
£3,000 a year. If a properly qualified person were -appointed to 
the office of Crown agent, and personal attention to its duties required 
of him, the necessity for taking the advice of counsel as to the pro- 
cedure to be adopted could not be frequent, because a properly 
qualified agent ought to be quite as able to advise in such matters as 
are the advocates-depute under the existing system. 

HeErsert GRAHAM. 























THE OLD BALLADS OF DENMARK. 


The old ballads of Denmark, regarded from a merely antiquarian 
point of view, strike one as being somewhat fantastical mosaic. 
The region to which they introduce us is that of Tradition, not of 
History—albeit historical personages occasionally appear in mythical 
garb, passing along, like the shadowy generations of Banquo, to 
weird and monotonous music. Not until we have made up our 
minds to discard history altogether, not until we have assumed 
something of the credulous spirit of the men who made the melodies 
long ago, shall we be able to pass through the process of true en- 
joyment, and reach the point of criticism pure and proper. We 
shall get no good by being sceptical. We must believe in heroes of 
gigantic build, in dragons, in serpents, in weird spirits of the water 
and the air. We must not fall to picking and grumbling because 
the music to which we listen is imperfect: here a modern touch, 
closely following a tone of undoubted antiquity; there a style 
undoubtedly bred far north ; and, close by, another clearly germane 
to the lands of the orange and cicala. We are in an enchanted 
region, listening to extraordinary sounds. Heroes and spirits of all 
places and countries meet together in alternate discord and harmony. 
Directly we grow too curious, we are pelted with such a confusion of 
dates, contradictions, and flotsam and jetsam, that we begin to think 
ballad-reading a labour. 

But when we proceed in the right way, when we are in the humour 
to enjoy fine human truths without caring much about specially 
authenticated illustrations of such truths, we speedily find ourselves 
transported to an atmosphere swarming with creatures of delight and 
wonder. Everything we see is colossal, things as well as men being 
fashioned on a mighty scale; the adventurous nature burns fiercely 
as fire, lives fall thickly as the autumn leaves, and nearly every 
man is a big warrior. Werner the Raven sweeps across the seas, 
watched by Rosmer the Merman on his solitary rocks, and sending 
down a storm to catch the ship of a Danish king and queen. The 
mermaid combs her silken locks upon the shore. The Trold, or Goblin, 
holds his wild revels in the mountain. Two powers exist—physical 
strength and the command of the supernatural. We are by no 
means confined to Denmark, but flit all over Europe ;—fighting with 
King Diderik of Berne, dreaming in a non-real Constantinople, as 
well as standing among giants on the Dovre Fjeld. But in our 
wanderings we again and again leave the battle-field, and come upon 
“places of nestling green,” where abide love, and sorrow, and pity, 
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and those gentler emotions which move the souls of all men in all 
times. We have love-making, ploughing and tilling, drinking and 
song-singing. At every step we meet a beautiful maiden, frequently 
unfortunate, generally in love, and invariably with golden hair. 

This treasury of poetic lore might have been quite lost to us but 
for a timely accident. It was in the year 1586 that Queen Sophia of 
Denmark, being storm-bound for some days at Knutstrup, passed the 
time very pleasantly in discussing literary subjects with the learned 
and able pastor, Andrew Soffrensén (to whom, by the way, she had been 
introduced by Tycho Brahe), and touched among other topics upon the 
unpublished ballad-literature of the country. The result was that 
the pastor, about five years afterwards, published and edited the first 
hundred of Danish “ Kjcempe Viser.” A hundred years afterwards, 
Peter Say, another ecclesiastic, and a gossip after Isaak Walton’s own 
heart, republished the work of Sdéffrens6én, with the addition of one 
hundred pieces of his own collecting, and dedicated the whole— 
ballads, fantastical preface, and industrious notes—to Queen Amelia. 
From that time forth the stock has gone on increasing, and much 
useful information concerning its growth has been added from time 
to time by various editors. The ballads themselves ‘may be divided 
into four classes: the “‘Kjampe Viser,” or battle pieces ; the histo- 
rical pieces; the poems founded on popular superstition; and the 
poems dealing with the domestic affections. Much as these effusions 
have been altered, mutilated, or improved upon, in the course of 
transmission from generation to generation, they contain many a soft 
strain, many a rough tone, many an antique meaning, which long 
ago mingled with the harps of the wandering minstrels—nay, which 
may have been familiar, for anything we know to the contrary, to the 
very Scalds themselves. 

At the time when Andrew Soffrensén published his centenary, the 
ballads had been floating about the land for centuries, and the rude 
melodies to which some of them may still be sung stirred the blood 
and moistened the eyes in many a peasant household. Transmitted 
in the same manner as the Scottish and Breton ballads, as a precious 
heritage from father to son, they were preserved by popular recitation. 
With all their contradictions and inconsistencies, they are national— 
distinguishable from the Scottish writings of the same class, although 
possessing many delicate points of similarity. As for the themes, 
some are of German and others of southern origin, while many are 
elearly Scandinavian. The adventurers who swept southward, to 
range themselves under the banners of strange chiefs, not seldom re- 
turned home brimful of wild exaggerated stories, to beguile many a 
winter night ; and these stories in process of time became so imbedded 
in popular tradition, that it was difficult to guess whence they 
primarily came, and gathered so much moss of the soil in the process 
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of rolling down the years, that their foreign colour soon faded into 
the sombre greys of northern poesy. Travellers, flocking northward 
in the middle ages, added to the stock, bringing subtle delicacies from 
Germany, and fervid tendernesses from Italy. But much emanated 
from the north itself—from the storm-tost shores of Denmark, and 
from the wild realm of the eternal snow and midnight sun. There 
were heroes and giants breasting the Dovre Fjord, as well as striding 
over the Adriatic. Certain shapes there were which loved the sea- 
surrounded little nation only. The Lindorm, hugest of serpents, 
crawled near Verona; but the Valrafn, or Raven of Battle, loved the 
swell and roar of the fierce north sea. The Dragon ranged as far 
south as Syria; but the Ocean-sprite liked cold waters, and flashed, 
icy-bearded, through the rack and cloud of storm. In the Scottish 
ballad we find the kelpie, but search in vain for the mermaid. In 
the Breton ballad we see the “ Korrigaun,” seated with wild eyes by 
the side of the wayside well; but hear little of the mountain-loving 
Trolds and Elves. It is in supernatural conceptions, indeed, in the 
creation of typical spirits to represent certain ever-present operations 
of nature, that the Danish ballads excel—being equalled in that 
respect only by the German Lieder, with which they have so very 
much in common. They seldom or never quite reach the rugged force 
of /anguage,—shown in such Breton pieces as “ Jannedik Flamm” and 
the wild early battle-song. They are never so refinedly tender as the 
best Scottish pieces. We have to search in them in vain for the 
exquisite melody of the last portion of “ Fair Annie of Lochryan,” 
or for the pathetic and picturesque loveliness of ‘ Clerk Saunders,” 
in those exquisite lines after the murder :— 


‘*Clerk Saunders he started, and Margaret she turn’d 
Into his arms, as asleep she lay ; 
And sad and silent was the night 
That was between thir twae. 


‘* And they lay still, and sleepéd sound, 
Until the day began to daw, 
As kindly to him she did say, 
‘It’s time, true loye, ye were awa’ !’” 


‘* But he lay still and sleepéd sound, 
Albeit the sun began to sheen ; 
She looked atween her and the wa’, 
And dull and drowsy were his een.” 


But they have a truth and force of their own which stamp them 
as genuine poetry. In the mass, they might be described as a rough 
compromise of language with painfully vivid imagination. Nothing 
can be finer than the stories they contain, or more dramatic than the 
situations these stories entail; but no attempt is made to polish the 
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expression or refine the imagery. They give one an impression of 
intense earnestness, of a habit of mind at once reticent and shadowed 
with the strangest mysteries. That the teller believes heart and soul 
in the story ie is going to relate, is again and again proved by his 
dashing, at the very beginning of his narrative, into ‘the catastrophe: — 
“‘Tt was the young Herr Haagen 
He lost his sweet young life! “fi 

And all because he would not listen to the warnings of a mermaid, 
but deliberately cut her head off. There is no pausing, no descrip- 
tion, such as would infer a doubt of the reality of any person in the 
story. The point is, not to convey the fact that sea-maidens exist, a 
truth of which every listener is aware, but to prove the folly of dis- 
regarding their advice, when they warn us not to go to sea in bad 
weather. 

The “Kjampe Viser,” “Stridssanger,” or Ballads of Battle, are 
a series of pieces describing the exploits of kings, heroes, and giants. 
It is impossible to fix the time at which the events are supposed to 
occur; but it seems to have been a period when the new faith was 
gathering strength in the north, but when Thor, the mighty of 
muscle, was still a power divinely noisy, and when echoes from the 
battle-grounds of Valhalla still reverberated through the lands of 
mountain, snow, and cloud. Whom the heroes represented, or whether 
they represented any real personages at all, is of less consequence 
than the assurance, which may be boldly given, that the traditions 
concerning them are as antique as the fragments preserved by 
Scmund, or to be found in the Sagas. They may be divided into two 
groups, both mightier, stronger, wilder, than the men now living— 
the genuine giants and the mere warriors, men of ordinary dimensions. 
It may be noted that the warriors, when they come to blows with the 
giants, nearly always have the best of it ; and the ballad of “ Berner 
Rise og Orm Ungersvend,” is both a case in point and an excellent 
sample of the style of the “ Kjampe Viser” generally. <As_ this 
ballad is very long we shall not quote it, but briefly tell its story. 

The giant Berner was so big that he could with ease look over the 
battlements of any castle; but he was little-witted, irritable, never 
to be relied upon. “It would have been unfortunate had he been 
suffered to remain long in Denmark.” One day, he buckled his 
sword to his side, and strode to the palace of the king. “Hail, King 
of Denmark!” he cried. “Either you shall give me your daughter, 
and share your land with me thereto, or we shall see which of your 
champions can meet me in the prize ring—i Kredsen.” The king 
refused point-blank the first propositions, and swore that one of his 
warriors should encounter the giant. “Which of you brave Danish 
warriors,” exclaimed the king, passing into the hall where they were 
assembled, “ will fight this Berner, and receive my fair daughter and 
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a share of my land as the reward of his bravery?” The knights sat 
still, and did not answer a word ;—all but one. For Orm called 
Ungersvend, who sat “at the bottom of the board,” sprang over the 
table and manfully accepted the offer. Berner, peeping over the 
castle, heard Orm’s mighty words. ‘“ What little mouse is this that 
squeaks so boldly?” “I am no mouse,” retaliated Orm; “I am 
King Sigfrid’s son—he who sleeps in the mountain.” Whereupon 
the giant observed, doubtingly, that if King Sigfrid was his father, 
Orm could be only fifteen years old; a fine fellow to fight with so 
doughty a giant, surely. But the brave youth was undaunted. “Late 
in the evening, when the sun goes to rest,’ he mounted horse to ride 
to his father’s grave, his object being to procure the sword Birting, 
which lay by his father’s side. He knocked on the mountain “so 
hard, that it was a great wonder it did not fall with the blow.” The 
stones and earth rattled, and there was much noise. Sigfrid stirred 
and heard. ‘May I not sleep in peace?” he cried. ‘“ Who wakes 
me so early? Let him beware, lest he die by Birting!” “Iam 
Orm, thy youngest son, come to crave a boon.” “Did I not give 
thee as much gold and silver as thou didst wish?” “Yea!” replied 
Orm; “but I value them nota penny. I want Birting; it is such 
a good sword.” “Thou shalt not have Birting before thou hast been 
to Ireland, and avenged thy father’s death.” “Hand up Birting!” 
cried Orm, very angry; “or I will knock the mountain into a 
thousand pieces!” This prevailed. ‘Reach down thy hand, and 
take Birting from my side ; but break not my grave, or woe will be 
thy portion.” That done, off went Orm, with “ Birting on his back.” 
On seeing him{again, Berner began to hesitate, saying, “ It does not 
become a warrior to fight with a child.” But Orm attacked him, 
and they fought for three days, at the end of which, Orm sliced off 
his opponent’s lower limbs at the knees. “Ugh!” cried Berner, 
yielding ; “it was unchampion-like to strike so low!” “I was little 


. 


and thou wert big,” returned Orm ; “I could not reach higher up!” 
Leaving Berner to his reflections, the victor took Birting on his back 
and walked to the sea-shore, and there beheld one Tord of Valland, 
also a giant, coming on land. “ Whois this little man?” demanded 
Tord. “I am Orm Ungersvend, a champion bold and fine, and I have 
slain Berner, thine uncle.” “If thou hast slain my dearest uncle, I 
slew the King of Irel:nd, thy father; and for that deed thou shalt 
not have a penny, or a penny’s worth.” Then Orm raised Birting 
and struck off the head of Tord. First he slew Tord, and then all 
Tord’s men. Lastly, hastening back to the palace, he took the king’s 
daughter by the hand. “ Beautiful maiden!” he exclaimed ; “thou 
art now mine, and I have gone through all the danger for thy sake.’ 

The above is not unlike our nursery legend of “Jack the Giant 


Killer ;” but it is told in good terse language, and the part where 
VOL. I. YY 
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Orm visits his father’s grave is really powerful. It is noticeable that 
what was once serious literal description, the expression of sincere 
belief, sounds to a modern ‘ear very like dry humour—the portion, 
for example, where Orm lops off the champion by the knees. The 
name “Mysseling” (little mouse), and the adjective “ bése” (angry), 
from their resemblance to the German words “ Mauslein” and 
“‘bése,” would seem to suggest a German original. But “bods” 
is said still to be in use in Norway. 

Perhaps the oldest of the battle ballads is the ‘“ Tournament,” 
beginning 

‘* Tt was a troop of gallant knights, 
They would a roving go, 
They have halted under Brattinborg, 


And pitched their tents below. 
Tis clatter, clatter, under hoof, when forth the heroes ride ;” 


the last line being a kind of refrain to each stanza, to be found in all 
the Danish ballads, and generally having little or no connection with 
the theme.’ This ballad has been known time out of mind in Den- 
mark, and is interesting as giving a description of the shields and 
devices, as well as of the peculiar idiosyncracies, of a long list of 
fighters. It ends with a single combat between Herr Humble and 
Sivard Snarensvend, which latter performs great feats with an oak 
tree, torn out of the ground to serve as a cudgel. There is a con- 
siderable resemblance between the “Tournament ” and some portions 
of the “ Vilkinasaga.” 

“Berner Rise” and the “Tournament” introduce us to many 
northern heroes. But the personages in many of the “ Kjampe 
Viser” are exclusively foreigners, belonging to the court of the Gothic 
King Diderik, or in some respect bound tohim. King Diderik and his 
knights appear faintly and mistily in tradition ; but surrounded by 
the silver haze of poetry, their figures stand out colossal, clear, and 
defined. ‘“ How the Warriors of King Diderik fought in the Land 
of Birting” is a good ballad ; but the best of all is the poem describ- 
ing how Diderik and the Lion fought with the Serpent (Lindorm). 
Riding forth from Berne, one fine day, the king saw a lion and a 
serpent fighting, and after a battle of three days (the usual limit for 
combats in the “ Kjwmpe Viser”), the former was getting the worst 
of it. “Help me, Herr King Diderik,” cried the quadruped. “ Help 
me, even for the sake of the golden lion which thou bearest on thy 
shield.” “Long stood King Diderik, and thought thereupon’”— 
though every minute was of consequence; but at last he drew his 

(1) These refrains doubtless belonged originally to pieces which they suited in signi- 


ficance and consistency, but in the course of transmission they have changed places. 
The refrain to “ Berner Rise”’ is 


“ But the groves stand all in blossom! ”-— 
appropriate for some pzean or love poem. 
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sword and attacked the serpent. He would have been victorious, but 
unfortunately his sword broke off at the hilt. So the serpent “ took 
him upon her back and his horse under her tongue,” and crawled 
into her den in the mountain, where eleven young serpents were 
hungrily awaiting. She threw the horse to the babies, and tossed the 
man into a corner. “ Keep an eye on this little mouthful, this tooth- 
some bit; I am going to sleep, and shall eat him when I awake.” 
So the wily lady went to sleep. Groping about the cave, Diderik 
found a sword, which he immediately recognised as Adelring, the 
property of King Sigfrid. ‘God help thy soul, Sigfrid! I never 
guessed that thou hadst died thus.” randishing <Adelring, he 
smote at the rocks, so that the mountain stood in flame. “If thou 
wakest our mother,” screamed the little serpents, “it will go ill with 
thee.” “IT will awaken your mother,” was the retort, “and with a 
very cold dream ; for Sigfrid’s death shall be avenged upon you all.” 
The serpent awakened in alarm. ‘“ What means all this noise?” she 
cried; whereupon Diderik explained his intent. In spite of her 
cowardice and imploring, she and all her young were slain. But 
serpent stings and tongues, scattered everywhere, prevented the hero 
from passing out. ‘Curst be the lion!” he cried in his agony. 
“The sneaking lion! had he not been graven on my shield, my horse 
would have borne me home.” The lion heard from without. “Softly,” 
he cried; “Iam digging with my strong claw.” And he did so, 
while Diderik used his sword; till at last they made a clear channel 
out of the mountain. On passing forth, Diderik began to bemoan 
the loss of his horse; but the lion interrupted him, crying, “ Mount 
my back, Master King Diderik, and I will bear thee home.” The 
ballad fitly ends :— 


‘«O’er the deep dale King Diderik rode, 
And thro’ green field and wood ; 
And lightly, merrily along 
Went leaping the lion good. 
** King Diderik and the lion dwelt 
Together evermoe, 


Right well had one the other freed 
From danger and much woe. 


‘* When Diderik in the greenwood rode, 
By his side the lion sped, 
And in his lap when still he sat, 
The lion laid its head.” 


Wherefore was Diderik ever afterwards called the “Knight of the 
Lion ”—a title he had won with exceeding honour. 

Thus are depicted, in somewhat startling colours, the manners and 
customs of a mythical period, familiar to us through the Sagas. The 
heroes sweep about, strong as the sword-blow, bright as the sword- 
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flash. Echo babbles of wondrous things; every hill is haunted. 
But the tale-tellers talk like men dealing with facts, and are full of 
charming credulity. Not very different are the “ Historical Ballads,” 
so called, not because they are authentically historical, but because 
their heroes are historical personages. Beyond that, and the occa- 
sional mention of “ fatherland,” they have little to distinguish them 
from the other sets of “ Viser.” The northern kings, from Oluf 
the Holy to Christian II., are the chief figures. We still find the 
supernatural element, besides plenty of fighting. Kang Waldemar 
flourishes a great sword, and a mermaid prophesies, soothsayer-like, 
to Queen Dagmar. 

Among the pieces founded on popular superstition, appear many 
of the gems of Danish ballad literature. In nearly every one of 
them we hear of enchantment, of men and maidens transformed into 
strange shapes; and it is remarkable that the worker of the foul 
witcheraft is invariably a cruel stepmother. The best of them are 
terse and strong, and impress us more solemnly than do the “ Battle 
Ballads.” We are in a strange region, as we read ;—and everywhere 
around us rises the wail of people who are doomed to visit the scenes 
of their humanity in unnatural forms. 

In nova fert Animus mutatas dicere formas 
Corpora, 
might be the motto of any future translator of these pieces. How the 
Sane of Dalby turned out to be a king’s son; how Werner the Raven, 
through drinking the blood of a little child, changed into the fairest 
knight eye of man could see; how an ugly serpent changed in the 
same way, and all by means of a pretty kiss from fur little Signe. 
But there are other kinds of supernatural manifestation. The Elves 
flit on “ Elfer-hill,” and slay the young men; they dance in the 
grove by moonlight, and the daughter of the Elf-king sends Herr 
Oluf home, a dying man, to his bride. The ballad in which the 
latter event occurs, bears, by the way, a oe resemblance to 
the Breton ballad of the “ Korrigaun.” The dead rise. A corpse 
accosts a horseman who is resting by a well, and makes him swear 
to avenge his death; and late at night, tormented by the sin of 
having robbed two fatherless bairns, rides a weary ghost, the refrain 
concerning whom has been adopted verbatim by Longfellow in his 
“Saga of King Oluf” :— 
‘‘Dead rides Sir Morten of Foglesang ! 

The Trolds of the mountain besiege a peasant’s house, and the least 
of them all insists on having the peasant’s wife; but the catastrophe 
is a transform: prinee’s son. “The Deecitful Merman” 
beguiles Marstig’s daughter to her death, and the piece in which he 
does so is interesting as being the original of Goethe's “ Fisher.” 
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Goethe found the poem translated in Herder’s “ Volkslieder.” 
Another ballad, “ Agnete and the Merman,” begins— 


‘*On the high tower Agnete is pacing slow, 
Sudden a Merman upsprings from below, 
Ho! ho! ho! 
A Merman upsprings from the water below.” 

“ Aonete! Agncte!” he cries, “wilt thou be my true-love—my all- 
dearest ?” “ Yea, if thou takest me with thee to the bottom of the 
sea.” They dwell together eight years, and have seven sons. One 
day, Agnete, as she sits singing under the blue water, “hears the 
clocks of England clang,” and straightway asks and receives per- 
mission to go on shore to church. She meets her mother at the 
church-door. ‘Where hast thou been these eight years, my 
daughter?” “T have been at the bottom of the sea,” replies Agnete, 
“and have seven sons by the Merman.” The Merman follows her 
into the church, and all the small images turn away their eyes from 
him. “ Hearken, Agnete! thy small bairns are crying for thee.” 
“Let them ery as long as they will; I shall not return to them.” 
And the cruel one cannot be persuaded to go back. This pathetic 
outline, so capable of poetic treatment, forms the groundwork of one 
of the most musical and tender pieces in our language—Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s * Forsaken Merman.” Indeed, the Danish mermen seem, 
with one or two exceptions, to have been good fellows, and badly 
used. One Rosmer Harmand does many kindly acts, but is rewarded 
with base ingratitude by everybody. The tale of Rosmer bears a 
close resemblance to the romance of Childe Rowland, quoted by 
Edgar in “ Lear.’ 

One of the best of the supernatural ballads is “ Aage and Elsie,” 
paraphrased by (thlenschliger in “ Axel and Valborg,” and similar 
in subject to Biirger’s “ Leonora.” We shall translate it entire, as 
an excellent specimen of its class :— 

“It was the young Herr Aage 

He rode in summer shade, 
To pay his troth to Elsie lyle, 

The rosy little maid.” 


‘Te paid his troth to Elsie, 
And sealed it with red, red gold, 
But ere 2 month had come and gone 
Iie lay in kirkyard mould. 


‘It was the little Elsie, 
Her heart was clayey cold, 

And young Herr Aage heard her moan 
Where he lay in kirkyard mould. 


‘* Uprose the young Herr Aage, 
Took coffin on his back, 
And walked by night to Elsie’s bower 
All thro’ the forest black. 
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‘*Then knock’d he with his coffin, 
He knock’d and tirled the pn— 
‘Rise up, my bonnie Elsie lyle, 
And let thy lover in!’ 


“Then answered little Elsie, 
‘JT open not the door, 
Unless thou namest Mary’s Son 
As thou could’st do before !’ 
«Stand up, my little Elsie, 
And open thy chamber door, 
For I have named sweet Mary’s Son, 
As I could do before !’ 


‘<Tt is the little Elsie, 
So worn, and pale, and thin, 
She openeth the chamber-door 
And lets the dead man in. 


‘His dew-damp dripping ringlets 
She kaims with kaim of gold, 
And aye for every lock she curls 
Lets fall a tear-drop cold. 


*«*O listen, dear young Aage! 
Listen, all-dearest mine ! 
How fares it with thee underground 
In that dark grave of thine ?’ 


“** Whenever thou art smiling, 
When thy bosom gladly glows, 
My grave in yonder dark kirkyard 
Is hung with leaves of rose. 
*** Whenever thou art weeping, 
And thy bosom aches full sore, 
My grave in yonder dark kirkyard 
Is filled with living gore. 


‘** Hark, the red cock is crowing, 
And the dawn gleams chill and grey, 
The dead are summoned back to the graye, 
And I must haste away. 


** Wark, the black cock is crowing, 
"Twill soon be break of day— 
The gate of heayen is opening, 
And I must haste away !’ 


*“Upstood the pale Herr Aage, 
His coffin on his back, 
Wearily to the cold kirkyard 
He walked thro’ the forest black. 


“Tt was the little Elsie, 
Her beads she sadly told— 
She followed him thro’ the forest black 
Unto the kirkyard cold. 
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**When they had passed the forest, 
And gained the kirkyard cold, 
The dead Herr Aage’s golden locks 

Were grey and damp with mould. 
*“When they had passed the kirkyard, 
And the kirk had enter’d in, 
The young Herr Aage’s rosy cheeks 
Were ghastly pale and thin. 
**< Q listen, little Elsie, 
All-dearest, list to me ! 
O weep not for me any more, 
For I slumber tranquillie. 
“* Look up, my little Elsie, 
Cito the lift so grey— 
Look up unto the little stars, 
The night is winging away. 
** She raised her eyes to heaven 
Aud the stars that glimmer’d 0’ er,— 
Down sank the dead man to his grave— 


She saw him nevermore. 
‘‘TIome went little Elsie, 
Her heart was chilly cold, 
And ere a month had come and gone 
She lay in kirkyard mould.” 
The lines we have italicised seem to us at once tender and powerful, 
and the whole ballad is beautiful. 

The resemblance of “ Aage and Elsie” to the Scottish ballad of 
“Sweet William’s Ghost” is apparent at a glance; and it also 
possesses some points in ‘common with the old English ballad of 
the “Suffolk Miracle.” One portion contains a form of expression 
common in the old Scottish ballads, as in “ Clerk Saunders,’”— 

‘“Then up and crew the red, red cock, 
And up and crew the grey.” 
Indeed, only a few illustrations out of hundreds, showing the resem- 
’ » 5D 
blance between the Danish and our own ballads, need be given here 
’ 5 
—since our purpose is not to build up any antiquarian theory, but to 
give a general and true impression of a somewhat neglected field 
of literature. “Skjén Anna” (Beautiful Anna) is nearly the same 
as “ Lord Thomas and Fair Annie” in the “ Border Minstrelsy ;” 
“Stolt Ingeborg” as the “ Lady turned Sewing Man,” in Percy’s 
“ Reliques ;” and so on. ‘The resemblance extends to the nicest 
points of language. 
‘King Frederick sidder paa Koldinghus, 
Med Ridder’ og Syende drikker han godt Rus,” 


bd 


is nearly word for word with the opening of “Sir Patrick Spens ;’ 


‘‘Han satte Hjaltet mod en Sten, 
Oe Odden gjorde hans Hjerte Men,’ 


b] 
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is nothing more than the 


‘*He set the sword’s poynt to his brest, 
The pummill until a stone,” 


of Perey’s “Reliques.”” Compare also with the conclusion of “ William 


8 
and Margaret,” in the “ Reliques,” this conclusion of “ Herr Salle- 
mand :” 
‘In the southern chancel they laid him down, 
In the northern laid his love, 
And out of each breast grew roses two, 
Their constancy to prove. 


‘Out of each breast, grew roses two, 
And the blossoms they were red,” &e. 


sut comparisons may stop here. 

We have left ourselves little room to write of the large mass of 
romances and ballads, dealing with ordinary joys and sorrows conse- 
quent on the domestic affections. But to describe them in detail 
would far transcend our limits. Is it not enough that many of them 
are exquisite, and few of them disagreeable ?—unless, indeed, the 
reader be a too fastidious person. In perusing ¢iem, indeed, we find 
ourselves again and again surprised at the recurrence of themes 
turning on seduction and illegitimacy—amisfortunes and vices into 
which even kings and queens fall with dreadful frequency. It is not 
a nice subject to dwell upon, but he who is afraid of it must shut up 
old ballads forever. We cannot gct anything worse than the genuine 
version of the old Scottish ballad of “Lamkin.” It must be con- 
fessed, moreover, that the themes are treated without pruriency, and 
that the frail ones are more unfortunate than sinful; for the seduc- 
tions are nearly always caused by a lying troth on the part of the 
man, and the bastards grow up, and, sword in fist, compe/ their parents 
to make them honest children—as it seems they were able to do in 
those days and in those parts. The point of what might be styled 
immorality, we have said, is the one which first impresses us in 
reading ,the domestic pieces. But when we think of the changes 
which have taken place in manners and customs, and above all, when 
we contemplate the tender scenes of love, and joy, and sorrow which 
flower everywhere on our poetic vision—why, the immoral point 
seems so fine as to be hardly perceptible without green spectacles. 

We think we have written enough to send the reader to the old 
Danish ballads. Many of them have been rendered into German by 
Grimm, in his “ Altdanische Heldenlieder und Balladen ;” and 
Jamieson has translated five in his “ National Ballads.” But we 
need a good collection of them in English, and get it we must, sooner 
or later. The sooner the better. R0BERT BucHANAN. 











THE PRINCIPLES CGF SUCCESS IN LITERATURE. 
Cuarpter LV. 
THE PRINCIPLE OF SINCERITY. 


Ir is always understood as an expression of condemnation when 
anything in Literature or Art is said to be done for effect; and yet 
to produce an effect is the aim and end of both. 

There is nothing beyond a verbal ambiguity here if we look at it 
closely, and yet there is a corresponding uncertainty in the concep- 
tion of Literature and Art commonly entertained, which leads many 
writers and many critics into the belief that what are called “ effects” 
should be sought, and when found must succeed. It is desirable to 
clear up this moral ambiguity, as I may call it, and to show that the 
real method of securing the legitimate effect is not to aim at it, but 
to aim ‘at the truth, relying on that for securing effect. The con- 
demnation of whatever is ‘done for effect’? obviously springs from 
indignation at a disclosed insincerity in the artist, who is self-con- 
victed of having neglected truth for the sake of our applause; and 
we refuse our applause to the flatterer, or give it contemptuously 
as to a mountebank whose dexterity has amused us. 

It is unhappily true that much insincere Literature and Art, 
executed solely with a view to effect, does sueceed by deceiving the 
public. But this is only because the simulation of truth or the blind- 
ness of the public conceals the insincerity. As a maxim, the Principle 
of Sincerity is admitted. Nothing but what is true, or is held to be 
true, can succeed; anything which looks like insincerity is con- 
demned. In this respect we may compare it with the maxim of 
Honesty the best policy. No far-reaching intellect fails to perceive 
that if all men were uniformly upright and truthful, Life would be 
more victorious, and Literature more noble. We find, however, 
both in Life and Literature, a practical disregard of the truth of 
these propositions almost equivalent to a disbelief in them. Many 
men are keenly alive to the social advantages of honesty—in the 
practice of others. They are also strongly impressed with the con- 
viction that in their own particular case the advantage will sometimes 
lie in not strictly adhering to the rule. Honesty is doubtless the best 
policy in the long run; but somehow the run here seems so very 
long, and a short-cut opens such allurements to impatient desire. 
It requires a firm calm insight, or a noble habit of thought, to steady 
the wavering mind, and direct it away from delusive short-cuts: to 
muke belief practice, and forego immediate triumph. Many of those 
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who unhesitatingly admit Sincerity to be one great condition of 
success in Literature find it difficult, and often impossible, to resist 
the temptation of an insincerity which promises immediate advan- 
tage. It is not only the grocers who sand their sugar before prayers. 
Writers who know well enough that the triumph of falsehood is an 
unholy triumph, are not deterred from falsehood by that knowledge. 
They know, perhaps, that, even if undetected, it will press on their own 
consciences ; but the knowledge avails them little. The immediate 
pressure of the temptation is yielded to, and Sincerity remains a text 
to be preached to others. To gain applause they will misstate facts, 
to gain victory in argument they will misrepresent the opinions they 
oppose ; and they suppress the rising misgivings by the dangerous 
sophism that to discredit error is good work, and by the hope that 
no one will detect the means by which the work is effected. The 
saddest aspect of this procedure is that in Literature, as in Life, 
a temporary success often does reward dishonesty. It would be 
insincere to conceal it. To gain a reputation as discoverers men will 
invent or suppress facts. ‘To appear learned they will array their 
writings in the ostentation of borrowed citations. To solicit the 
“sweet voices” of the crowd they will feign sentiments they do not 
feel, and utter what they think the crowd will wish to hear, keeping 
back whatever the crowd will hear with disapproval. And, as I 
said, such men often succeed for a time; the fact is so, and we must 
not pretend that it is otherwise. But it no more disturbs the funda- 
mental truth of the Principle of Sincerity, than the perturbations in 
the orbit of Mars disturb the truth of Kepler’s law. 

It is impossible to deny that dishonest men often grow rich and 
famous, becoming powerful in their parish or in parliament. Their 
portraits simper from shop windows ; and they live and die respected. 
This success is theirs; yet it is not the success which a noble soul 
will envy. Apart from the risk of discovery and infamy, there is the 
certainty of a conscience ill at ease, or if at ease, so blunted in its 
sensibilities, so given over to lower lusts, that a healthy instinct 
recoils from such a state. Observe, moreover, that in Literature 
the possible rewards of dishonesty are small, and the probability 
of detection great. In Life a dishonest man is chiefly moved by 
desires towards some tangible result of money or power; if he 
get these he has got all. The man of letters has a higher aim: 
the very object of his toil is to secure the sympathy and respect of 
men; and the rewards of his toil may be paid in money, fame, 
or consciousness of earnest effort. The first of these may sometimes 
be gained without Sincerity. Fame may also, for a time, be erected 
on an unstable ground, though it will inevitably be destroyed again. 
But the last and not least reward is to be gained by every one 
without fear of failure, without risk of change. Sincere work is 
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good work, be it never so humble; and sincere work is not only 
an indestructible delight to the worker by its very genuineness, but 
is immortal in the best sense, for it lives for ever in its influence. 
There is no good Dictionary, not even a good Index, that is not in 
this sense priceless, for it has honestly furthered the work of the 
world, saving labour to others, setting an example to successors. 
Whether I make a careful Index, or an inaccurate one, will probably 
in no respect affect the money-payment I shall receive. My sins 
will never fall heavily on me; my virtue will gain me neither extra 
pence nor praise. I shall be hidden by obscurity from the indigna- 
tion of those whose valuable time is wasted over my pretence at 
accuracy, as from the silent gratitude of those whose time is saved 
by my honest fidelity. The consciousness of faithfulness even to 
the poor index maker may be a better reward than pence or praise ; 
but of course we cannot expect the unconscientious to believe this. 
If I sand my sugar, and tell lies over my counter, I may gain the 
rewards of dishonesty, or I may be overtaken by its Nemesis. 
But if I am faithful in my work the reward cannot be withheld from 
me. The obscure workers who, knowing that they will never earn 
renown yet feel an honourable pride in doing their work faithfully, 
may be likened to the benevolent who feel a noble delight in per- 
forming generous actions which will never be known to be theirs, 
the only end they seek in such actions being the good which is 
wrought for others, and their delight being the sympathy with 
others. 

I should be ashamed to insist on truths so little likely to be disputed, 
did they not point directly at the great source of bad Literature, 
which, as was said in our first chapter, springs from a want of proper 
moral guidance rather than from deficiency of talent. The Principle 
of Sincerity comprises all those qualities of courage, patience, 
honesty, and simplicity which give momentum to talent, and deter- 
mine successful Literature. It is not enough to have the eye to see; 
there must also be the courage to express what the eye has scen, and 
the stedfastness of a trust in truth. Insight, imagination, grace of 
style are potent ; but their power is delusive unless sincerely guided. 
If any one should object that this is a truism, the answer is ready: 
Writers disr egard its truth, as traders disregard the truism of honest y 
being the best policy. Nay, as even the most upright men are occa- 
sionally liable to swerve from the truth, so the most upright authors 
will in some passages desert a perfect sincerity ; yet the ideal of both 
is rigorous truth. Men who are neyer flagrantly dishonest are at 
times unveracious in small matters, colouring or suppressing facts 
with a conscious purpose; and writers who never stole an idea nor 
pretended to honours for which they had not striven, may be found 
lapsing into small insincerities, speaking a language which is not 
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theirs, uttering opinions which they expect to gain applause rather 
than the opinions really believed by them. Dut if few men are per- 
fectly and persistently sincere, Sincerity is nevertheless the only 
enduring strength. 


The principle is universal, stretching from the highest purposes of 
Literature down to its smallest details. It underlies the labour of the 
philosopher, the investigator, the moralist, the poet, the novelist, the 
critic, the historian, and the compiler. It is visible in the publication 
of opinions, in the structure of sentences, and in the fidelity of 
citations. Men utter insincere thoughts, they express themselves in 
echoes and affectations, and they are careless or dishonest in their use 
of the labours of others, all the time believing in the virtue of 
sincerity, all the time trying to make others believe honesty to be the 
best policy. 

Let us glance for a moment at the most important applications of 
the principle. A man must be himself convinced if he is to convince 
others. The prophet must be his own disciple, or he will make none. 
Knthusiasm is contagious: belief creates belief. There is no influence 
issuing from unbelief or from languid acquiescence. This is peculiarly 
noticeable in Art, because Art depends on sympathy for its influence, 
and unless the artist has felt the emotions he depicts we remain 
unmoved : in proportion to the depth of his feeling is our sympathetic 
response ; in proportion to the shallowness or falsehood of his presen- 
tation is our coldness or indifference. Many writers who have been 
fond of quoting the si vis me flere of Horace have written as if they 
did not believe a word of it; for they have been silent on their own 
convictions, suppressed their own experience, and falsified their own 
feelings to repeat the convictions and fine phrases of another. | 
am sorry that my experience assures me that many of those who 
will read with complete assent all here written respecting the power 
of Sincerity, will basely desert their allegiance to the truth the next 
time they begin to write; and they will desert it because their mis- 
guided views of Literature prompt them to think more of what the 
public is, likely to applaud than of what is worth applause; un- 
fortunately for them their estimation of this likelihood is generally 
based on a very erroneous assumption of public wants: they grossly 
mistake the taste they pander to. 

In all sincere speech there is power, not necessarily great power, 
but as much as the speaker is capable of. Speak for yourself and from 
yourself, or be silent. It can be of no good that you should tell in your 
“clever” feeble way what another has already told us with the dynamic 
energy of conviction. If you can tell us something that your own eyes 
have seen, your own mind has thought, your own heart has felt, you 
will have power over us, and all the real power that is possible for 
you. If what you have seen is trivial, if what you have thought is 
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erroneous, if what you have felt is feeble, it would assuredly be better 
that you should not speak at all; but if you insist on speaking 
Sincerity will secure the uttermost of power. 

The delusions of self-love cannot be prevented, but intellectual 
misconceptions as to the means of achieving success may be corrected. 
Thus although it may not be possible for any introspection to discover 
whether we have genius or effective power, it is quite possible to 
know whether we are trading upon borrowed capital, and whether 
the eagle’s feathers have been picked up by us, or grow from our own 
wings. I hear some one of my young readers exclaim against the 
disheartening tendency of what is here said. Ambitious of success, 
and conscious that he has no great resources within his own expe- 
rience, he shrinks from the idea of being thrown upon his naked 
faculty and limited resources, when he feels himself capable of dex- 
terously using the resources of others, and so producing an effective 
work. ‘“ Why,” he asks, “must I confine myself to my own small 
experience, when I feel persuaded that it will interest no one? Why 
express the opinions to which my own investigations have led me 
when I suspect that they are incomplete, perhaps altogether erro- 
neous, and when I know that they will not be popular because they 
are unlike those which have hitherto found favour? Your restrictions 
would reduce two-thirds of our writers to silence!” 

This reduction would, I suspect, be welcomed by every one except the 
gagged writers; but as the idea of its being operative is too chimerical 
for us to entertain it, and as the purpose of these pages is to expound 
the principles of success and failure, not to make Quixotic onslaughts 
on the windmills of stupidity and conceit, I answer my young inter- 
rogator: “Take warning and do not write. Unless you believe in 
yourself, only noodles will believe in you, and-they but tepidly. If 
your experience seems trivial to you, it must seem trivial tous. If 
your thoughts are not fervid convictions, or sincere doubts, they will 
not have the power of convictions and doubts. To believe in yourself is 
the first step; to porclaim your belief the next. You cannot assume 
the power of another. No jay becomes an eagle by borrowing a few 
eagle feathers. It is true that your sincerity will not be a guarantee 
of power. You may believe that to be important and novel which 
we all recognise as trivial and old. You may be a madman, and 
believe yourself a prophet. You may be a mere echo, and believe 
yourself a voice. These are among the delusions against which none 
of us are protected. But if Sincerity is not necessarily a guarantee of 
power, it is a necessary condition of power, and no genius or prophet 
can exist without it.” 

“The highest merit we ascribe to Moses, Plato, and Milton,” says 
Emerson, “ is that they set at nought books and traditions, and spoke 
not what men thought, but what they thought. A man should learn 
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to detect and watch that gleam of light which flashes across his 
mind from within ; more than the lustre of the firmament of bards 
and sages. Yet he dismisses without notice his thought because it is 
his. In every work of genius we recognise our own rejected thoughts; 
they come back to us with a certain alienated majesty.” It is strange 
that any one who has recognised the individuality of all works of 
lasting influence, should not also recognise the fact that his own indi- 
viduality ought to be stedfastly preserved. As Emerson says in 
continuation, “‘ Great works of art have no more affecting lesson for 
us than this. They teach us to abide by our spontaneous impressions 
with good-humoured inflexibility, then most when the whole cry of 
voices is on the other side. Else to-morrow a stranger will say with 
masterly good sense, precisely what we have thought and felt all the 
time, and we shall be forced to take with shame our opinion from 
another.” Accepting the opinions of another and the tastes of 
another is very different from agreement in opinion and taste. Ori- 
ginality is independence, not rebellion ; it is sincerity, not antagonism. 
Whatever you believe to be true and false, that proclaim to be true 
and false ; whatever you think admirable and beautiful, that should be 
your model, even if all your friends and all the critics storm at you 
as a crochet-monger and an eccentric. Whether the public will feel 
its truth and beauty at once, or after long years, or never cease to 
regard it as paradox and ugliness, no man can foresee; enough for 
you to know that you have done your best, have been true to your- 
self, and that the utmost power inherent in your work has been 
displayed. 

An orator whose purpose is to persuade men must speak the things 
they wish to hear; an orator, whose purpose is to move men, must 
also avoid disturbing the emotional effect by any obtrusion of intel- 
lectual antagonism ; but an author whose purpose is to instruct men, 
who appeals to the intellect, must be careless of their opinions, 
and think only of truth. It will often be a question when a man is 
or is not wise in advancing-unpalateable opinions, or in preaching 
heresies ; but it can never be a question that a man should be silent 
if unprepared to speak the truth as he conceives it. Deference to 
popular opinion is ‘one great source of bad writing, and is all the 
more disastrous because the deference is paid to some purely hypo- 
thetical requirement. When a man fails to see the truth of certain 
generally accepted views, there is no law compelling him to pro- 
voke animosity by announcing his dissent. Ie may be excused if 
he shrink from the lurid glory of martyrdom ; he may be justified 
in not placing himself in a position of singularity. He may even 
be commended for not helping to perplex mankind with doubts 
which he feels to be founded on limited and possibly erroneous inves-' 
tigation. But if allegiance to truth lays no stern command upon 
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him to speak out his immature dissent, it does lay a stern command 
not to speak out hypocritical assent. There are many justifications 
of silence ; there can be none of insincerity. 

Nor is this less true of minor questions ; it applies equally to 
opinions on matters of taste and personal feeling. Why should J 
echo what seem to me the extravagant praises of Raphael’s “ Trans- 
figuration,” when, in truth, I do not greatly admire that famous 
work? There is no necessity for me to speak on the subject at all ; 
but if I do speak, surely it is to utter my impressions, and not to 
repeat what others have uttered. Here, then, is a dilemma; if I say 
what I really feel about this work, after vainly endeavouring day 
after day to discover the transcendent merits discovered by thousands 
(or at least proclaimed by them), there is every likelihood of my 
incurring the contempt of connoisseurs, and of being reproached with 
want of taste in art. This is the bugbear which scares thousands. For 
myself, I would rather incur the contempt of connoisseurs than my 
own; the reproach of defective taste is more endurable than the 
reproach of insincerity. Suppose I am deficient in the requisite 
knowledge and sensibility, shall 1 be less so by pretending to admire 
what really gives me no exquisite enjoyment ¥ Will the pleasure | 
feel in pictures be enhanced because other men consider me right in 
my admiration, or diminished because they consider me wrong ?! 

The opinion of the majority is not lightly to be rejected; but 
neither is it to be carelessly echoed. There is something noble in 
the submission to a great renown, which makes all reverence a healthy 
attitude if it be genuine. When I think of the immense fame of 
Raphael, and of how many high and delicate minds have found 
exquisite delight even in the “Transfiguration,” and especially when 
I recall how others of his works have affected me, it is natural to feel 
some diffidence in opposing the judgment of men whose studies have 
given them the best means of forming that judgment—a difhidence 
which may keep me silent on the matter. To start with the assumption 
that you are right, and all who oppose you are fools, cannot be a safe 
method. Nor in spite of a conviction that much of the admiration ex- 
pressed for the “ Transfiguration ” is lip-homage and tradition, ought 
the non-admiring to assume that all of it is insincere. It is quite com- 
patible with modesty to be perfectly independent, and with sincerity to 





(1) I have never thoroughly understood the painful anxiety of people to be shielded 
against the dishonouring suspicion of not rightly appreciating pictures, even when the 
very phrases they use betray their ignorance and insensibility. Many will avow their 
indifference to musie, and almost boast of their ignorance of science; will sneer at 
abstract theories, and profess the most tepid interest in history, who would feel it an un- 
pardonable insult if you doubted their enthusiasm for painting and the “ old masters” 
(by them secretly identified with the brown masters). It is an insincerity fostered by 
general pretence. Each man is afraid to declare his real sentiments in the presence of 
others equally timid. Massive authority overawes genuine feeling. 
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be respectful to the opinions and tastes of others. If you express any 
opinion, you are bound to express your real opinion ; let critics and 
admirers utter what dithyrambs they please. Were this terror of not 
being thought correct in taste once got rid of, how many stereotyped 
judgments on books and pictures would be broken up! and the result 
of this sincerity would be some really valuable criticism. In the 
presence of Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna,” Titian’s “Peter the 
Martyr,” or Masaccio’s great frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel, one 
feels as if there had been nothing written about these mighty works, 
so little does any eulogy discriminate the elements of their profound 
effects, so little have critics expressed their own thoughts and 
feclings. Yet every day some wandering connoisseur stands before 
these pictures, and at once, without waiting to let them sink deep into 
his mind, discovers all the merits which are stereotyped in the criti- 
cisms, and discovers nothing else. He does not wait to feel, he is 
impatient to range himself with men of taste ; he discards all genuine 
impressions, replacing them with vague conceptions of what he is 
expected to see. 

Inasmuch as success must be determined by the relation between 
the work and the public, the sincerity which leads a man into open 
revolt against established opinions may seem to be an obstacle. 
Indeed, publishers, critics, and friends are always loud in their pro- 
phecies against originality and independence on this very ground ; 
they do their utmost to stifle every attempt at novelty, because they 
fix their eyes upon a hypothetical public taste, and think that only 
what has already been proved successful can again succeed ; forgetting 
that whatever has once been done need not be done over again, 
and forgetting that what is now commonplace was once originality. 
There are cases in which a disregard of public opinion will inevitably 
call forth opprobrium or neglect; but there is no case in which 
Sincerity is not strength. If I advance new views in Philosophy or 
Theology, I cannot expect to have many adherents among minds 
altogether unprepared for such views; yet it is certain that -even 
those whe most fiercely oppose me will recognise the power of my 
voice if it is not a mere echo; and the very novelty will challenge 
attention, and at last gain adherents if my views have any real 
insight. At any rate the point to be considered is this, that whether 
the novel views excite opposition or applause, the one condition of 
their success is that they be believed in by the propagator. The public 
can only be really moved by what is genuine. Even an error if believed 
in will have greater force than an insincere truth. Lip-advocacy 
only rouses lip-homage. It is belief which gives momentum. 

Nor is it any serious objection to what is here said, that insincerity 
and timid acquiescence in the opinion and tastes of the public do 
often gain applause and temporary success. Sanding the sugar is 
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not immediately unprofitable. There is an unpleasant popularity 
given to falsehood in this world of ours; but we love the truth not- 
withstanding, and with a more enduring love. Who does not know 
what it is to listen to public speakers pouring forth expressions of 
hollow belief and sham enthusiasm, snatching at commonplaces with 
a fervour as of faith, emphasising insincerities as if to make up by 
emphasis what is wanting in feeling, all the while saying not only 
what they do not believe, but what the listeners ‘now they do not 
believe, and what the listeners, though they roar assent, do not them- 
selves believe—a turbulence of sham, the very noise of which stuns 
the conscience ? Is such an orator really enviable, although thunders 
of applause may have greeted his efforts? Is that success, although 
the newspapers all over the kingdom may be reporting the speech ? 
What influence remains when the noise of the shouts has died away ? 
Whereas, if on the same occasion one man gave utterance to a sincere 
thought, even if it were not a very wise thought, although the silence 
of the public—perhaps its hisses—may have produced an impression 
of failure, yet there is success, for the thought will re-appear and 
mingle with the thoughts of men to be adopted or combated by them, 
and may perhaps in a few years mark out the speaker as a man 
better worth listening to than the noisy orator whose insincerity was 
so much cheered. 

The same observation applies to books. An author who waits upon 
the times, and utters only what he thinks the world will like to hear, 
who sails with the stream, admiring everything which it is “ correct 
taste” to admire, despising everything which has not yet received that 
Hall-mark, sneering at the thoughts of a great thinker not yet accepted 
as such, and slavishly repeating the small phrases of a thinker who has 
gained renown, flippant and contemptuous towards opinions which he 
has not taken the trouble to understand, and never venturing to 
oppose even the errors of men in authority, such an author may 
indeed by dint of a certain dexterity in assorting the mere husks of 
opinion gain the applause of reviewers, who will call him a thinker, 
and of indolent men and women who will pronounce him “ so clever ;” 
but triumphs of this kind are like oratorical triumphs after dinner. 
Every autumn the earth is strewed with the dead leaves of such 
vernal successes. 

I would not have the reader conclude that because I advocate 
plain-speaking even of unpopular views, I mean to imply that 
originality and sincerity are always in opposition to public opinion. 
There are many points both of doctrine and feeling in which the 
world is not likely to be wrong. But in all cases it is desirable that 
men should not pretend to believe opinions which they really reject, 
or express emotions they do not feel. And this rule is universal. 
Even truthful and modest men will sometimes violate the rule under 
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‘the mistaken idea of being eloquent by means of the diction of 
eloquence. This is a source of bad Literature. There are certain 
views in Religion, Ethics, and Politics, which readily lend themselves 
to eloquence, because eloquent men have written largely on them, 
and the temptation to secure this facile effect often seduces men to 
advocate these views, in preference to views they really see to be 
more rational. That this eloquence at second-hand is but feeble in 
its effect, does not restrain others from repeating it. Experience 
never seems to teach them that grand speech comes only from grand 
thoughts, passionate speech from passionate emotions. The pomp 
and roll of words, the trick of phrase, the rhythm and the gesture of 
an orator, may all be imitated, but not his eloquence. No man was 
ever eloquent by trying to be eloquent, but only by being so. Trying 
leads to the vice of “fine writing ””—the plague-spot of Literature, 
not only unhealthy in itself, ai vulgarising the grand language 
which should be reserved for great thoughts, | but encouraging that 
tendency to select only those views upon which a spurious en- 
thusiasm can most readily graft the representative abstractions 
and stirring suggestions which will move public applause. The 
“fine writer”? will always prefer the opinion which is striking to 
the opinion which is true. He frames his sentences by the ear, 
and is only dissatisfied with them when their cadences are ill- 
distributed, or their diction is too familiar. It seldom occurs to him 
that a sentence should accurately express his meaning and no 
more; indeed there is not often a definite meaning to be expressed, 
for the thought which arose vanished while he tried to express ix, 
and the sentence, instead of being determined by and moulded on a 
thought, is determined by some verbal suggestion. Open any book 
or penieiien!, and see how frequently the writer does not, cannot, 
mean what he says; and you will observe that in general the defect 
does not arise from any poverty in our language, but from the 
habitual carelessness which allows expressions to be written down 
unchallenged provided they are sufficiently harmonious, and not 
glaringly inadequate. 

The slapdash insincerity of modern style entirely sets at nought 
the first principle of writing, which is accuracy. The art of writing 
is not, as many seem to imagine, the art of bringing fine phrases 
into rhythmical order, but the art of placing before the reader 
intelligible symbols of the thoughts and feelings in the writer’s 
mind. Endeavour to be faithful, and if there is any beauty in your 
thought, your style will be beautiful; if there is any real emotion 
to express, the expression will be moving. Never rouge your style. 
Trust to your native pallor rather than to cosmetics. Try to make us 
see what you see and to feel what you feel, and banish from your mind 
whatever phrases others may have used to express what was in their | 
thoughts, but is not in yours. Have you never observed what a 
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slight impression writers have produced, in spite of a profusion 
of images, antitheses, witty epigrams, and rolling periods, whereas 
some simpler style, altogether wanting in such “brilliant passage,” 
has gained the attention and respect of thousands? Whatever is 
stuck on as ornament affects us as ornament; we do not think 
an old hag young and handsome because the jewels flash from her 
brow and bosom ; if we envy her wealth, we do not admire her beauty. 

What “fine writing” is to prosaists, insincere imagery is to poets: 
it is introduced for effect, not used as expression. To the real poet 
an image comes spontaneously, or if it comes as an afterthought, it 
is chosen because it expresses his meaning and helps to paint the 
picture which is in his mind, not because it is beautiful in itself. 
It is a symbol, not an ornament. Whether the image rise slowly 
before the mind during contemplation, or is seen in the same flash 
which discloses the picture, in each case it arises by natural associa- 
tion, and is seen, not sought. The inferior poet is dissatisfied with 
what he sees, and casts about in search after something more striking. 
He does not wait till an image is borne in upon the tide of memory, 
he seeks for an image that will be picturesque; and being without 
the delicate selective instinct which guides the fine artist, he generally 
chooses something which we feel to be not exactly in its right place. 
He thus— 

‘* With gold and silyer covers every part, 
And hides with ornament his want of art.” 

Be true to your own soul, and do not try to express the thought of 
another. “If some people,” says Ruskin, “ really see angels where 
others see only empty space, let them paint angels: only let not any- 
body else think they can paint an angel too, on any calculated 
principles of the angelic.” Unhappily this is precisely what so 
many will attempt, inspired by the success of the angelic painter. 
Nor will the failure of others warn them. 

Whatever is sincerely felt or believed, whatever forms part of 
the imaginative experience, and is not simply imitation or hearsay, 
may fitly be given to the world, and will always maintain an 
infinite superiority over imitative splendour; because although it by 
no means follows that whatever has formed part of the artist’s expe- 
rience must be impressive, or can do without artistic presentation, 
yet his artistic power will always be greater over his own material 
than over another’s. Emerson has well remarked “that those facts, 
words, persons which dwell in a man’s memory without his being 
able to say why, remain because they have a relation to him not 
less real for being as yet unapprebended. They are symbols of 
value to him as they can interpret parts of his consciousness which 
he would vainly seek words for in the conventional images of beoks 
and other minds. What attracts my attention shall hay it; as 
I will go to the man who knocks at my door while “ thousand 
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persons as worthy go by it to whom I give no regard. It is enough 
that these particulars speak to me. <A few anecdotes, a few traits 
of character, manners, faces, a few incidents have an emphasis in 
your memory out of all proportion to their apparent significance 
if you measure them by ordinary standards. They relate to your 
gift. Let them have their weight, and do not reject them, or cast 
‘ about for illustrations and facts more usual in literature.” 

In the notes to the last edition of his poems, Wordsworth specified 
the particular occasions which furnished him with particular images. 
It was the things he had seen which he put into his verses; and 
that is why they affect us. It matters little whether the poet 
draws his images directly from present experience, or indirectly 
from memory—whether the sight of the slow-sailing swan, that 
“floats double swan and shadow ” be at once transferred to the scene 
of the poem he is writing, or come back upon him in after years 
to complete some picture in his mind; enough that the image be 
suggested, and not sought. 

The sentence from Ruskin, quoted just now, will guard against 
the misconception that a writer, because told to rely on his own 
experience, is enjoined to forego the glory and delight of creation even 
of fantastic types. He is only told never to pretend to see what 
he has not seen. He is urged to follow Imagination in her most 
erratic course, though like a will-o’-wisp she lead over marsh and 
fen away from the haunts of mortals; but not to pretend that he 
is following a will-o’-wisp when his vagrant fancy never was allured 
by one. It is idle to paint fairies and goblins unless you have a 
genuine vision of them which forces you to paint them. They are 
poetical objects, but only to poetic minds. “ Be a plain photographer 
if you possibly can,” says Ruskin, “if Nature meant you for anything 
else she will force you to it; but never try to be a prophet; go on 
quietly with your hard camp work, and the spirit will come to you as 
it did to Eldad and Medad if you are appointed to it.” Yes: if you 
are appointed to it; if your faculties are such that this high success 
is possible, it will come, provided the faculties are employed with 
sincerity. Otherwise it cannot come. No insincere effort can secure it. 

If the advice I give to reject every insincerity in writing seem 
cruel, because it robs the writer of so many of his effects—if it seem 
disheartening to earnestly warn a man not to ¢ry to be eloquent, but 
only to be eloquent when his thoughts move with an impassioned 
largo—if throwing a writer back upon his naked faculty seem espe- 
cially distasteful to those who have a painful misgiving that their 
faculty is small, and that the uttermost of their own power would 
be far from impressive, my answer is that I have no hope of dis- 
sualing feeble writers from the practice of insincerity, but as under 
no circumstances can they become good writers and achieve success, 
my analyis has no reference to them, my advice has no aim at them. 
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It is to the young and strong, to the ambitious and the earnest, that 
my words are addressed. It is to wipe the film from their eyes, and 
make them see, as they will see directly the truth is placed before them, 
how easily we are all seduced into greater or less insincerity of 
thought, of feeling, and of style, either by reliance on other writers, 
from whom we catch the trick of thought and turn of phrase, or from 
some preconceived view of what the public will prefer. It is to the 
young and strong I say: Watch vigilantly every phrase you write, 
and assure yourself that it expresses what you mean ; watch vigilantly 
every thought you express, and assure yourself that it is yours, not 
another’s; you may share it with another, but you must not adopt 
it from him for the nonce. Of course, if you are writing humo- 
rously or dramatically, you will not be expected to write your own 
serious opinions. Humour may take its utmost licence, yet be sincere. 
The dramatic genius may incarnate itself in a hundred shapes, yet in 
each it will speak what it feels to be the truth. If you are imagina- 
tively representing the feelings of another, as in some playful exag- 
geration or some dramatic personation, the truth required of you is 
imaginative truth, not your personal views and feelings. But when 
you write in your own person you must be rigidly veracious, neither 
pretending to admire what you do not admire, or to despise what in 
secret you rather like, nor surcharging your admiration and enthu- 
siasm to bring you into unison with the public chorus. This vigilance 
may render Literature more laborious; but no one ever supposed 
that success was to be had on easy terms ; and if you only write one 
sincere page where you might have written twenty insincere pages, 
the one page is worth writing—it is Literature. 

Sincerity is not only effective and honourable, it is also much less 
difficult than is commonly supposed. To take a trifling example: 
If for some reason I cannot, or do not, choose to verify a quotation 
which may be useful to my purpose, what is to prevent my saying 
that the quotation is taken at second-hand? It is true, if my 
quotations are for the most part second-hand and are acknowledged 
as such, my erudition will appear scanty. But it will only appear 
what it is. Why should I pretend to an erudition which is not mine ? 
Sincerity forbids it. Prudence whispers that the pretence is, after 
all, vain, because those, and those alone, who can rightly estimate 
erudition will infallibly detect my pretence, whereas those whom I 
have deceived were not worth deceiving. Yet in spite of Sincerity 
and Prudence, how shamelessly men compile second-hand references, 
und display in borrowed foot-notes a pretence of labour and of accuracy! 
I mention this merely to show how, even in the humbler class of 
compilers, the Principle of Sincerity may find fit illustrations, and 
how honest work, even in references, belongs to the same category as 
honest work in philosophy or poetry. 

Eprror. 
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Tue general diffusion of the Bible among the people is always justly 
considered to have been one of the principal causes of the Reformation. 
No other influence contributed so much to determine the form of our 
theology. For more than a century before England had an inde- 
pendent Church the attention of the world at large was fixed on 
Scripture as it never had been before. New sects had made the 
Bible their watchword, and, in spite of prejudice, new translations 
had found favour. Long before the task was undertaken by Beza 
and Castellio, Erasmus had brought out his Latin version of the 
New Testament, while the popularity of English translations, like 
those of Wycliffe and Tyndale, at last convinced Henry VIII. that an 
authorised English Bible was absolutely needed to check the circula- 
tion of versions not esteemed trustworthy. By the new agency of 
printing, copies of the Scriptures were then multiplying beyond all 
precedent. Prohibited in England, they were imported from Antwerp. 
Publicly denounced and burnt by the authorities, they became 
notorious by the very acts of their enemies, and the more copies were 
given to the flames, the more were printed to supply their place. 
This fact is illustrated by Hall the chronicler in a very amusing 
anecdote, which, though clearly tinged with the prejudices of the 
writer, is doubtless true in the main. He tells us that Tunstal, 
Bishop of London, being at the time abroad, in Flanders, engaged 
the services of one Augustine Packington, a London merchant 
trading in those parts, to purchase for him all the unsold copies of 
Tyndale’s Bible, that they might be burned at Paul’s Cross. Pa *k- 
ington, who was a secret friend of Tyndale’s, assured the bishop he 
had peculiar facilities, from his acquaintance among the merchants, 
for securing the whole impression. He then went to Tyndale him- 
self, and told him he had found a customer ready to purchase from 
him all his stock. Tyndale was quite ready to sell, even to the 
Bishop of London, seeing that the proceeds would enable him te 
print the book once more in an improved edition. “And so,” te 
quote the words of the chronicler, “ forward went the bargain. The 
bishop had the books, Packington had the thanks, and Tyndale had 
the money.” When, after this, New Testaments still came, “ thick 
and threefold,” into England, the bishop sent for Packington again, 
and asked him how they came to be so abundant. Packington assured 
him the fault was not his; he had bought every copy that was then 
to be had. “But I perceive,” he said, “ they have made more since ; 
and it will never be better as long as they have the letters and 
stamps. Therefore it were best for your lordship to buy the stamps 
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too, and then you are sure.” This, however, was a little too absurd. 
“The bishop smiled at him, and said, ‘ Well, Packington, well!’ and 
so ended this matter.” 

To any one who knows the history of the times and the character 
of Bishop Tunstal, the idea of his entering into such a negotiation in 
pure simplicity of mind, and being taken by surprise at the result, is 
simply preposterous ; but there is no reason to doubt that the expe- 
dient of buying up and burning an edition of Tyndale was actually 
put in practice. That Tunstal did so on his own account is, however, 
exceedingly improbable. He was, in all likelihood, acting as the 
agent of the king’s council, to whose determination in the matter he 
may or may not have been a consenting party. Be this, however, as 
it may, the story has genuine historic value, as showing the popular 
interest in the Bible, and the danger apprehended from it on the eve 
of the English Reformation. 

But long before the days of Tyndale, and long before the invention 
of printing, the Bible had already become the people’s property. 
Before the close of the fourteenth century Wycliffe had translated it 
into the vernacular tongue, and in defiance alike of prejudice and 
authority, it was read and quoted, and circulated among the commu- 
nity. It is difficult at the present day to imagine the strong im- 
pression it produced from the very first among a people who till then 
can hardly be said to have had any popular literature. It was wel- 
comed with an enthusiasm that could not be restrained, and read with 
avidity, both by priests and laymen. Under its widespread influence 
men woke up to a new sense of religion. The authority of tradition 
was sensibly weakened, being brought face to face with the earliest 
records of Christianity ; and there grew up, to the alarm of bishops 
and Churchmen, a thing till then unheard of, a popular theology. 

The old Church feeling expressed itself emphatically against a 
book that had produced this disastrous consequence. “ This Master 
Wycliffe,” says Knighton, “translated into English, not an angelic 
tongue (in Anglicam linguam, non angelicam), the Gospel that Christ 
committed to the clergy and doctors of the Church, that they might 
administer it gently to laymen and infirm persons, according to 
the requirements of the time and their individual wants and mental 
hunger. So by him it has become common, and more open to laymen 
and women who know how to read than it usually is to clerks of good 
understanding and a fair amount of learning. And thus the Gospel 
pearl is cast forth and trodden by swine; what used to be held dear 
by clerks and laymen has become like an amusement for both ;' the 
gem of clerks is turned into the sport of laymen; and what was 
once a talent given from above to clergy and doctors of the Church is 
for ever common to the laity.” 

Thus vulgarised, it was really impossible that the sacred book could 


(1) Quasi jocositas communis utriusque. 
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be looked upon with the same eyes as formerly. To our own times, 
doubtless, it will seem that the general diffusion of the Scriptures 
ought not to diminish reverence ; nor does experience teach us that 
such has been the effect. But the least enlightened reverence of our 
days is essentially different from the feeling that Wycliffe’s Bible 
seems for ever to have dispelled. The pious awe which found mystic 
meanings in the plainest passages, and built up a world of theological 
fancies upon individual words and syllables, instead of encouraging 
perusal of the Scriptures, had treated them as a kind of cabalistic 
writings, too sacred for vulgar use. This feeling, in England at least, 
had received its death-blow. The Bible, if not in every man’s hands, 
was at least in many men’s mouths. Its phraseology had become 
familiar even to those who did not read it themselves ; and the homely 
wisdom, blended with eternal truth, which has long ago passed into 
household words and proverbs, could not be restrained in its cireula- 
tion either by religious or worldly prejudice. No wonder that the 
clergy felt their influence undermined ; they had lost their exclusive 
privilege of reading and interpreting the Bible. The double monopoly 
was taken from them without leave, and could never again be restored 
to them. <A new sect had arisen with a theology of its own; and 
preachers, who proclaimed themselves true and evangelical because 
they had the Gospel in English," strongly insisted upon doctrines 
still more subversive of their authority. 

Of this sect, as might be expected, not a few were extravagant in 
their enthusiasm. Popular preachers made it a study how to shock 
the sense of reverence wherever they themselves had ceased to feel it. 
Their plain, blunt sense could see no mystery in things tangible. 
They rejected the doctrine of the Real Presence, denounced the use of 
images in churches, and inveighed against pilgrimages as foolish and 
unprofitable. Nor could they be satisfied to declare their own 
opinions without insulting those of others. The saints to whose 
shrines men had been used to make pilgrimages were spoken of as the 
Witch of Lincoln and the Witch of Walsingham. The images were 
treated with open disrespect. Two clerks at Leicester wanted fuel to 
cook their victuals.“ Ilere,” said one, “is an image of St. Catherine; 
> Then taking up a hatchet, 
“Let us see if she will bleed,” he said; “if not, she will help us to 
boil our cabbage.” ” 


let us make her a mart yr once more.’ 


To such men falschood did not appear venerable 
because it was old, and charity did not suggest respect for the delu- 
sions of their neighbours. We need not wonder that they roused the 
deepest animosity of their opponents. They could have done that by 
conduct far less offensive in an age the petty class feelings of which 
it is hard for the nineteenth century to comprehend. But they did 

(1) Seipsos veros pradicatores et evangelicos eo quod evangelium in Anglicam 


linguam habebant translatum vociferabant.—Knighton, 2665. 
(2) Knighton, 2662. 
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more than this, and went so far as ultimately to create a reaction 
against themselves. 

In Wycliffe’s day, however, the tide ran strong against the clergy. 
It was a period of social revolution fast driving on to political dis- 
order. The sceptre of Edward III. had fallen into the hands of a 
weak, self-willed boy. The glories of war and chivalry had been 
marred by calamity and discontent at home. ‘Two mighty pestilences 
had ravaged the land and thinned the population, till the fields lay 
untilled for lack of labourers. Lords and landowners were im- 
poverished, while the lower classes assumed more and more an inde- 
pendence that disquieted their superiors. The emancipation of 
villains, always favoured by the genius of English law, was attempted 
to be restrained by parliament ;' but the toe of the peasant still 
pressed too near the heel of the courtier. And while the relations of 
high and low were thus unsettled, those of other orders of the com- 
munity, not separated by degrees of rank, were equally unsatisfactory. 
Strange jealousies existed between town and country, trades and 
“mysteries,” monks, friars, and secular clergy. Thus Chaucer's 
pilgrims could not travel together to Canterbury without wounding 
ach other’s class sensibilities by the tales they told to beguile the 
journey. The drunken miller offends the reeve, who revenges him- 
self by an indecent story of a miller. The host throws contempt on 
the pardoner and his relics. The religious orders are animated by 
still greater bitterness. The friar’s tale is directed against “ Somp- 
nours,” a class of men of whom he declares it notorious no good can 
ever be said. The “Sompnour,” “ quaking for ire like an aspen- 
leaf,” retaliates upon friars in general with ludicrous and biting 
satire. The apostolic simplicity of the poor parson, whose character 
is so beautifully depicted, only renders him obnoxious to an imputa- 
tion of Lollardy, when it is found he objects to profane swearing. 

Even more descriptive of these mutual jealousies, so far as con- 
cerned the religious orders, is the contemporary poem, entitled “ The 
Creed of Piers Ploughman.” The writer describes his anxiety to 
learn the true doctrines of Christianity, and his fruitless applications 
to each of the different orders of friars to teach him his Creed. He 
had mastered his A, B, C, pattered his Pater-noster, and knew the Ave- 
Maria almost to the end; but not knowing his Creed, he expected 
the priest would impose upon him a hard penance, and the words of 
Jesus Ilimself impressed him still more with the needfulness of a true 
belief. A Carmelite had promised to teach him what was necessary ; 
but before going to him he asks counsel of a Minorite. The 
Minorite laughs in his face, and asks how he can expect to be taught 
anything good by those who have no good in themselves. The Carme- 
lites, he said, were a set of worthless knaves, who kept concubines 
and deceived the people. They called themselves Mary’s men, and 


(1) Statute 1 Ric. IL, c. 6. 
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were continually beguiling women. They drank deep at fairs, and 
preached of pardon to please the people, saying nothing of penance 
or of the doctrines of St. Paul. They were those of whom Paul 
said, weeping, that “they were enemies of the cross of Christ.” The 
Minorite then recommends his own order. ‘ We haunt no taverns,” 
he said, “have nothing to do with markets, touch no money, and 
never eat but when we are hungry; we have forsaken the world, 
live in penance and poverty, and pray for those who give us any 
good wherewith we may honour God. A bell or a book, food, 
clothes, or other chattels, would be acceptable. We are building a 
large edifice—a church and chapter-house, with chambers aloft, with 
high walls and wide windows to be adorned with gay glittering glass ; 
and if you are inclined to help us with your money, you shall be 
represented in gold, in the middle of the western window, knecling 
before Christ, and St. Francis himself shall fold you in his cope, and 
present you tothe Trinity. As for your Creed, you need take no 
more trouble about that ; for I pledge my soul to assoil you.” 

But the writer, struck with the Minorite’s want of charity in 
aspersing the Carmelites, and the real covetousness of the order, 
notwithstanding their rule not to touch money, goes next to the 
Dominicans or Preachers. After gazing awhile at the exterior of 
their magnificent house, with its well-wrought windows, and painted 
pillars carved in curious knots, he entered. Wide walls, with 
private posterns, enclosed orchards and arbours, and a curious cross 
beautifully sculptured with tabernacles, the workmanship of which 
would have been cheap at the price of a ploughland. The monastery 
itself was a mansion built with arches on every side, finely carved — 

‘* With crochetes on corneres 

With knottes of gold. 

Wyde wyndowes y-wrought, 
Y-wryten ful thikke, 
Shynen with shapen sheldes, 
To shewen aboute, 

With merkes of merchauntes 

: Y-medeled betwene, 


Mo than twentie and two 
Twyse y-noumbbred.” 


Then there were magnificent tombs and. effigies of knights in 
marble, with their ladies by their sides, in garments inlaid with 
gold. Even if the tax had been truly collected for ten years, it 
would not have half sufficed to build that house. He came to the 
cloister well paved, and covered with lead, with tin conduits and 
lavers of “laten,” and to the chapter-house, built like a great church. 
The refectory was like a hall for a king’s household, with broad 
boards and benches, and windows of glass. Everywhere were high 
walls, and noble houses, and kitchens on a scale of royal magnifi- 
cence, all with strong stone walls, and every aperture well glazed. 
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Yet the dwellers in these palaces would beg a bag of wheat from 
a poor man scarce able to pay half his rent ! 

In the refectory the inquirer addressed himself to a friar seated 
on a bench, “a great churl and a grim, grown as a tun, with a 
face so fat as a full bladder,” and asked to be recommended to some 
worthy man who would teach him to know his Creed, adding that he 
had been exhorted by an Augustinian, who assured him that his 
order was the first founded since Christ died. To this the friar 
answered, “‘ Fie upon his cloth!” and denounced the Austin friars 
as the friends of prostitutes and thieves, to whom they sold privileges, 
caring for nothing but money. “Our order,” he said, “ was founded 
before theirs; and we are famous for the learned clerks, bishops, 
saints, and popes that have belonged to us.” “Ah!” said the 
other, “and yet, according to what Christ said, he that would be 
greatest should become the least. He praised humility ; here I find 
nothing but pride: so farewell.” He then turns his steps towards 
the Augustinians, and makes the same request to one of them, 
saying that a Minorite had offered to heal his soul and recommended 
his own order as the safest. The Augustinian immediately launches 
out into abuse of the Minorites, many of whom had more wealth 
than ten knights, and who lived on better fare than any of the other 
orders, for all their pretence of poverty. Professing to follow the 
rule of St. Francis, they had more cloth in the lining of their capes 
than St. Francis allowed in their frocks when the order was instituted ; 
and yet under these capes they had coats lined with the fur of 
martens, weasels, or fine beaver, cut to the knee, and buttoned 
so as not to be seen. St. Francis bade the brethren go barefoot, but 
they wore buckled shoes, because their heels blistered, and put on 
hose in rough weather. They were in favour with lords, because 
they stooped so low; but if men knew their hypocrisy, they would 
be little esteemed. ‘“ But,” said the friar, “you need go no further 
for what you are in search of. We Augustinians are the first of the 
orders, and founded upon truth. Paul, the first hermit, led us 
himself into the wilderness, and taught us to despise the world ; 
but as these friars, who were founded in towns, mistaught the 
people, we made our cells in cities to teach them aright. We have 
power from the Pope to assoil those who help our house, and to 
dispense with them for sin. Help us with money, corn, cattle, 
bedclothes, beads, or broche, or bread, and I undertake you shall 
be a brother of our house, and have a book sealed at the next 
chapter. Then, our provingial has power to assoil all sisters and 
brothers of our order ; and although you know not your Creed, kneel 
down here, I pledge my soul to assoil you clean, if you come back 
and bring us something.”’ 

Thus, instead of obtaining a creed to satisfy his conscience, he 
was again asked to minister to the pride and covetousness of a sect. 
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He yet resolves to try the Carmelites, two of whom he finds in a 
tavern. Making the same request as before, he addresses one of 
them, mentioning that a Preacher had promised to teach him. “ A 
trifle!” wniiien the Carmelite ; ‘‘the Preachers are no true followers 
of St. Dominic. They iagratiote themselves with lords, amass 
money, and buy bishoprics. They are counsellors of kings, but when 
did they ever help a poor wight that could do no good to their house ? 
As sure as the Minors excel in hypocrisy, so do the Preachers in 
pride. But, Christian, we Carmelites came before them all, in the 
time of Elijah, and we serve our Lady in purity of life; not proudly 
and worldly like the Preachers, but continually busy with our beads. 
Believe me, one mass performed by us is worth all their prayers ; 
and if you will give us anything to help our house, I promise to 
assoil you, even though you do not know your Creed.” “To tell 
the truth,” says the inquirer, “I have not a penny to pay for my 
meat ; I work for my food. But if you would teach me my Creed 
for the love of God, I would reward you when it was in my power.” 
“ Really,” says the friar, in answer, “I take you for a fool. You 
want to catch fish, and will not wet your feet. Farewell. I must 
hence to visit a housewife who has bequeathed us ten pounds. I 
think she is on her death-bed, and fear she may alter her will.” 
“God forbid!” exclaims his companion. ‘ May she depart before 
she change her purpose. God let her not live longer!” 

This picture may, perhaps, be slightly overdrawn: but there can 
be no doubt as to the mutual feelings with which the rival orders 

regarded each other, and the diamante they had all acquired for 
worldliness and cupidity. In these vices they seem to have excelled 
the laity, as much as in uncharitableness and hatred. But the laity, 
us we have seen, had their class feelings too. In Church and State 
alike the seeds of anarchy were sown. 

Nor did it promise peace when a priest like Wycliffe declared 
himself against the endowment of the clergy. The temporal lords 
had already endeavoured to curb their power, by statutes of provisors, 
premuniye, and mortmain. They had also procured their exclusion 
from offices of state, and showed themselves in every way anxious to 
lessen their political importance. In this they had from Wycliffe 
the fullest co-operation. The Church itself, in a purer age, had 
always protested against the clergy being trammelled with secular 
employments ; and to redeem it from corruption now Wycliffe recom- 
mended a return to apostolic poverty. The apostles had laboured 
with their hands to earn their livelihood, and Wycliffe urged that 
priests should do the same; but, as might be expected, the suggestion 
was most popular with the laity. It failed to inspire the clergy with 
the spirit of sacrifice, but it succeeded in awaking the contrary 
spirit in their enemies; and after Wycliffe’s death we find the 
Commons urging Henry LV. to seize the temporalities of the Church. 
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His followers in those early days increased with wonderful 
rapidity. According to the estimate of an opponent, they soon 
numbered half the population, and you could hardly see two persons 
in the street but one of them was a Wycliffite. So powerful had 
they become as a sect that many professed Lollardy from fear. They 
were supported by the influence of John of Gaunt, who shielded not 
only Wycliffe himself, but even the most violent of the fanatics. 
The new doctrines supplied a ready pretext to those who would dis- 
obey or resist authority. John Ball fomented the insurrection of 
Wat Tyler by preaching the natural equality of men; and William 
Swynderby, who made his pulpit between two mill-stones, became 
twice as popular as before when he had been forbidden to preach by 
his bishop.’ 

But the popularity of Lollardy was short-lived. The extravagance 
to which it led soon alienated the sympathies of the people, and the sect 
fell off in numbers almost as rapidly as it had risen. Besides, the rela- 
tion of the Lollards to the Church was altered. Wvycliffe’s opinions, 
in his own day, had never been decisively declared heretical. He vin- 
dicated them by the words of Scripture and by the authority of the 
Fathers; but in no respect did he pretend to maintain dogmas of his 
own against the decisive declarations of the Church. So long as he 
lived it was always possible that a general council might have given 
its sanction to his views; and when at last they were condemned at 
Constance, the punishment of heresy could only be visited upon his 
bones. But the Lollards who succeeded him really made a religion 
for themselves ; not that, they went the length of forming a separate 
communion, but they notoriously held views discountenanced by the 
Church at large. They seem, indeed, to have had little learning, and 
to have been, for the most part, laymen. Their only clerical martyr, 
William Sautré, lived in the early days of Lollardy, and his fate 
appears to have acted as a very sufficient warning. He suffered in 
the second year of Henry IV. under a new Act of Parliament, framed 
expressly to repress the growth of heresy. 

Thus the reaction against Lollardy had commenced at the time 
of the usurpation of the House of Lancaster. The case of Lord 
Cobham seventeen years later is a striking example how far it had 
proceeded. This nobleman, better known as Sir John Oldcastle, 
whatever may have been the real merits of his character, seems to 
have been in his own day an object of general contempt and hatred. 
The sect to which he gaye his adherence had by this time lost the 
support of greatness. Experience had shown that politically it was 
not to be relied on. The rebellion of Wat Tyler had been manifestly 
promoted by a heresy that tended to put all men upon a level, and 
the new religion had become a religion of clowns. The sanctimonious 
manners of a set of men who were always quoting Scripture and 


(1) Knighton, 2664, 2666, &e. 
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never swore like gentlemen,' seemed quite inconsistent with the 
dignity of knighthood ; and mocking ballads like the following told 
plainly what was thought of Oldcastle :— 
‘Hit is unkyndly for a knight 
That shuld a kynges castel kepe, 
To bable the Bibel day and night 
In restyng tyme when he shuld slepe, 
And carefoly awey to crepe 
For alle the chief of chivalrie 
Well aught hym to waile and wepe 
That suyche lust hath in lollardie. 
** An Old Castel and not repaired 
With wast walles and wowées wide ; 
The wages ben ful evyl wared 
With suich a capitayn to abide, 
That rereth riot for to ride 
Agayns the kyng and his clergie, 
With privé peyne and poré pride. 
Ther is a poynt of lollardie.””? 


Yet if he suffered injustice from his contemporaries, it was long 
before he fared much better with posterity. Tradition kept his 
memory alive in a form that showed little respect for martyrdom. 
With his character travestied, and his true history perverted, he 
became a well-known figure upon the stage, repeated in many rude 
dramatic entertainments, like the clown in pantomimes. Tis likeness 
was recognised in the form of a fat, dissolute knight, whose conversa- 
tion smacked of scriptural phraseology, and whose valour displayed 
itself in drinking sack and robbing travellers by night. Thus 
Shakspeare found ready-made the character of Falstaff. The name 
he may have been induced to alter from a sense of the injustice of 
tradition ; at all events, he knew well the character would be recog- 
nised, and took special care to mark it as unhistorical. In the 
epilogue to the “Second Part of Henry IY.” he promises to continue 
the story with Sir John in it: “where, for anything I know, Falstatf 
shall die of a sweat, unless already he be killed with your hard 
opinions ; ‘for Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is not the man.” 

When the Reformation came, a change came in historic sympathies. 
Zealous Protestants sought eagerly for medieval precedents of resist- 
ance to the Pope, abuse of monks, and all that had been persecuted 
as heresy under the undisputed sway of Rome. Dr. Richard James, 


(1) We have already alluded to the passage in Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,’ where 
the host asks the parson to relate a story in his turn, “fer Goddes bones,’ and the 
parson wonders what is the matter that he should swear so sinfully. The host at once 
sets him down as a Lollard, and the Shipman, to prevent his talking gospel or heresy, 
immediately breaks in with his tale unasked. It will be remembered, also, how Hot- 
spur ridicules his wife’s expression, “In good sooth,” and bids her “swear, like a lady, 
a good mouthfilling oath.” In the same way it comes that one of Falstaff’s vituperative 
epithets is “a rascally vea-forsooth knave.” 

(2) “Whight’s Political Poems,” ii., 244. 
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librarian to Sir Robert Cotton, wrote in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century a “Legend and Defence of the noble Knight and 
Martyr, Sir John Oldcastle,” which he dedicated to Sir Henry 
Bourchier. It was never published, and remains to this day among 
the Bodleian MSS. ; but its object, as stated by himself, was to show 
that Sir John Oldcastle was “a man of valour and vertue, and onely 
lost in his owne times because he would not bowe under the foule 
superstition of Papistrie.” And in his dedicatory epistle, he bears 
important testimony to a fact of remarkable interest. “In 
Shakspeare’s first shewe of Harrie the Fifth,” he says, meaning 
what is called the “First Part of Henry the Fourth,” “the person 
with which he undertook to playe a buffone was not Falstaffe, but 
Sir John Oldcastle ; and offence beinge worthily taken by personages 
descended from his title, as peradventure by manie others allso whoe 
ought to have him in honourable memorie, the poet was putt to make 
an ignorant shifte of abusing Sir John Falstaffe, a man not inferior 
of virtue, though not so famous in pietie, as the other.’ Thus it 
seems that Shakspeare had originally constructed his play with the 
old character under the old name, and it has been shown by Mr. 
Halliwell that the defective metre in one passage bears testimony to 
the change. It is hard to say why he chose the name of Falstaff as 
a substitute. It seems to be a perversion of that of Fastolf,’ a 
knight of Henry VI.’s time, whose appearance in the play of Henry 
the Fourth could be nothing but an intentional anachronism. The 
real Fastolf is seen in his true place in the First Part of Henry the 
Sixth, one of those plays which, though somewhat doubtfully 
attributed to Shakspeare, are in all editions of his works. Whether 
he deserved, better than Oldcastle, to be held up to ridicule upon the 
stage, is a question we will not take it upon us to decide. Worthy 
Fuller, as well as Dr. James, is a little indignant at the treatment he 
has received from the dramatist, and declares there is no more need 
of argument to prove Fastolf’s valour than to show that the sun is 
bright. But in this he certainly overlooks the fact that Fastolf, 
whether justly or not, was in his own day accused of cowardice on 
one occasion. It is not true, as represented in the Mirst Part of 
ITenry the Sixth, that he was deprived of the Garter on this account ; 
on the contrary, he continued high in favour with the Regent 
Bedford, who promoted him the year after his alleged poltroonery to 
the lieutenancy of Caen. He afterwards took a leading part in the 
French wars, and had the misfortune to be regarded by many as one 
of the causes of the loss of Normandy. From this charge he was at 
great pains to vindicate himself by various writings, showing that 
the result was really owing to his advice having been neglected. He 
seems to have been a man of harsh and cruel disposition, and probably 


(1) Both characters, however, are named “ Falstaffe’’ in the carly folios of Shakspeare, 
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had many enemies to speak ill of him, who may have caused an 
unjust blight upon his reputation.’ 

With Fastolf’s character, however, we are not here concerned. 
Our object has been to trace the rise and decay of Lollardy. From 
what we have said the reader will be prepared for one conclusion. 
Notwithstanding the darkness that surrounds all subjects connected 
with the history of the fifteenth century, we may venture pretty 
safely to affirm that Lollardy was not the beginning of modern 
Protestantism. Plausible as it seems to regard Wycliffe as “the 
morning star of the Reformation,” the figure conveys an impression 
which is altogether erroneous. Wycliffe’s real influence did not long 
survive his own day, and so far from Lollardy having taken any deep 
root among the English people, the traces of it had wholly dis- 
appeared long before the great revolution of which it is thought the 
forerunner. <At all events, in the rich historical material for the 
beginning of Henry the Kighth’s reign, supplied by the correspond- 
ence of the time, we look in vain for a single indication that any such 
thing as a Lollard sect existed. The movement had died a natural 
death ; from the time of Oldcastle it sank into insignificance. Though 
still for awhile considerable in point of numbers, it no longer counted 
among its adherents any man of note; and when another generation 
had passed away, the serious action of civil war left no place for the 
crotchets of fanaticism. 

Yet, doubtless, Lollardy did not exist in vain. A strong popular 
faith does not entirely die, because it never can be altogether unsound. 
The leaven of the Lollard doctrines remained after the sect had dis 
appeared. It leavened the whole mass of English thought, and 
may be traced in the theology of the Anglican Church itself. Ball 
and Swynderby were forgotten, as they deserved to be; extravagance 
effervesced and was no more; but there still remained, and to this 
day continues, much that is far more sound than unsound. 

What the special doctrines of the Lollards were, and how far they 
have survived to the present day, I hope to examine in a second 
article. , JAMES GAIRDNER. 

(1) Various indications of his unpopularity may be seen in the “ Paston Letters.’ 
“Cruel and vengible he hath been ever, and for the most part without pity and mercy,” 
is the unflattering character of him given by his own servant, Henry Windsor (vol. iii. 281). 
Elsewhere he himself bears testimony to some private grudge against him. He was 
irritated by certain words that some of his neighbours in Norfolk had used to John Paston. 
These words, which the editor of the “ Paston Letters” could not understand, I read 
thus :—“‘ Ware thee, cousin, ware; and go we to dinner, go we where? To Sir John 
Fastolf, and there we shall well pay therefor.’ And he wrote to Paston to state to 
him in confidence who were present on the occasion (vol. iii, 235). At the time of 
Cade’s rising, one of his servants was taken by the insurgents. Cade sent the man 
round the camp, preceded by a herald, who proclaimed that he had been sent as a spy 
upon them by “the greatest traitor that was in England or in France, as the said cap- 
tain made proclamation at that time, from one Sir John Fastolf, Knight, the which 
minished all the garrisons of Normandy, and Mans and Maine, the which was the cause 


of the losing of all the king’s title and right of inheritance that he had beyond sea.” 
(Vol. i. 57.) 


























FRANCE AS IT IS. 


Ir is difficult to know much about any country unless you live in 
it, and that for some years. One might think that by the help of 
the press, and the perusal of a foreign literature, something like an 
accurate notion of a people might be obtained ; but experience does 
not justify this idea. We must inhale the very atmosphere in order 
to gain a certain indescribable sympathy, and, without sympathy, 
knowledge must be always most imperfect. 

The political future of France must be admitted to be a tremendous 
problem, and the present writer does not pretend to see further into 
futurity than his neighbours. A system dependent on the personal 
wisdom, sagacity, far-sightedness, courage, of a single man may not 
seem very secure. But have Englishmen really weighed—have the 
writers of leading articles in particular weighed—the dangers of 
universal suffrage in a thoroughly democratic country without a 
powerful central authority? Have they considered the character of 
the French people /—the thoroughness, but also the one-sidedness 
of French politicians ’—the strong tendency of the individual French- 
man to absolutism under some shape or other, which arises partly from 
his strong, natural, logical development, and partly from his constitu- 
tional impatience of contradiction? I never knew a Frenchman who 
could listen to an adversary. 

One can quite understand that in England, even universal suffrage 
need bring with it no fundamental changes in our social polity. It 
is perfectly conceivable, at least, that with universal suffrage for our 
rule to-morrow, the House of Peers should be rather more respected 
us a necessary breakwater than it is at present, and our aristocracy 
be only more widely popular. The sentiment of political liberty is 
deeply rooted in our nation; but so, also, is that of reverence for 
position. We do not wish the ploughshare to pass above all social 
inequalities. It has been said, I believe justly, that an English mob, 
in town or country, will always prefer a lord to a commoner—cetevis 
paribus. We have no feeling of jealousy, far less of rancour, towards 
classes favoured by the gifts of fortune. The existence of our pecrage 
wounds nobody’s self-love. It is recruited, as we all know, from the 
people, and is constantly returning to the people ; and that wide and 
indefinite class, the gentry, comprising so many untitled nobles of 
the highest classes, and also every educated man and woman who can 
present a decent appearance in society, and which has not its precise 
equivalent in any other country, includes all our leading agitators 
and great radicals, and is, at the bottom, an eminently aristocratic 
institution. It might or might not be found necessary to add 
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life peers, or delegates of the learned professions, to the upper house; 
but I think that every far-reaching statesman amongst ourselves 
will admit that universal suffrage would not speedily, if ever, swamp 
the House of Lords. He may be disinclined to try the vast experi- 
ment; he may dread that, in the long run, the numerical majority 
might come to be almost absolute, and private liberty of thought be 
sacrificed to political equality ; but he must see, also, that we are 
an eminently aristocratic people—that we have an extreme dread 
of the despotism of numerical majorities, and should be very sorry to 
have the whole policy of England, foreign and domestic, exclusively 
dependent on the sentence of the majority from year to year. 

But if the prudent Englishman hesitates before he commits his 
own country to the dangers of democratic rule, how is it he so quietly 
demands this régime for France, where there is scarcely the vestige of 
an aristocracy, and where all would have at once to be cast upon the 
hazard? Conceive millions of voters deciding from year to year, 
with an unbiassed choice, what shall be the whole policy, external 
and internal, of the French empire. Remember the divisions and 
subdivisions of French political feeling—three hostile dynasties 
in the field, not to speak of so-called Red Republicanism. Conceive 
the terror of French commerce, the bitterness of party strife, the 
intense agitation of the national mind. Let us assume that the party 
of order would triumph, as I fully believe it would, yet the strife 
would have to be renewed from year to year; the agitation would be 
chronic. I would ask the English statesman, or the writer of the 
leading article in the Times, whether he would venture on such an 
experiment as this were he a Frenchman ; whether he would not think 
twice about it at the least? Suppose there were no strong central 
authority, and the Emperor “reigned without governing,” as a con- 
stitutional monarch is supposed to do—suppose the Crown had no 
personal responsibility—then, at this present moment, all France 
would be called upon by a numerical majority to decide whether Italy 
should be a French appendage, or left free to settle her own affairs for 
herself. Could you expect as generous a reply from a people as from 
aruler? That may admit of doubt. But how tremendous would be 
the agitation! how violent the feelings called forth on either side! 
how unwilling either the so-called parti prétre, or the Radical party, 
to yield to a vote of any kind! For it may be truly said of Frenchmen, 
that in political warfare they never know when they are beaten, and 
never accept a defeat. They are all the same that they were in ’89; 
not the Bourbons only, but the Republicans also. 

But why adhere to universal suffrage, it may perhaps be asked, if 
it be so difficult to reconcile with order and liberty in a democratic 
land, especially in our old Europe? The question almost answers 

itself; it seems needless to supply an answer. The Empire is based 
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on universal suffrage. The Republic went back from it, and thereby 
sealed its own downfall, as all the more logical Republicans acknow- 
ledge ; the Empire could not recede. Besides, in France, the masses 
of the peasantry are perhaps the most conservative body in the realm ; 
being almost all proprietors, order and quiet are essential to their 
prosperity, and they are naturally on the side of law. The instincts 
of the overwhelming majority of Frenchmen are, indeed, orderly : 
but the inhabitants of large cities are liable to accesses of rage when 
they conceive the national honour to be in any way insulted; and 
again, there is a vast amount of mistrust in France as between man 
and man, an evil heritage of bygone generations. Universal suffrage, 
then, cannot be interfered with; cannot be modified even: that is 
out of the question; and the great perplexity returns, how is it to 
be reconciled with representative government? with individual 
liberty of thought and action ? with a wise division of power ?—not 
a balance of power, which is strictly unattainable and undesirable, 
but a division. 

The Emperor, we all know, has endeavoured to solve this problem ; 
he has convoked Chambers elected by universal suffrage, allowing his 
government to guide and counsel the electors; he has permitted 
extreme freedom of speech in the Chambers thus chosen, but openly 
avowed his intention to hold the reins of government in his own 
hands, and remain responsible for the exercise of power. His com- 
mercial policy is liberal and large-minded—far more so than the 
majority of the educated classes would be likely to make it; his 
foreign policy seems on the whole cautious and conciliatory. But we 
are dissatisfied because we are impatient of all autocratic sway, and 
would be rather pommelled by a French majority than have favours 
heaped upon us by an individual ruler. A so-called responsible 
power seems to us practically irresponsible. We do not like to 
depend on an individual. Then, again, we are irritated by sundry 
littlé mistakes of French officials, with which the Emperor has little 
or nothing to do; above all, the seizure of English papers, such 
as the Pall Mall Gazette, the Spectator, and even the John Bull, 
the Guardian, and the respectable Morning Herald. These things 
are exasperating; they seem so petty, so unworthy of a great govern- 
ment. And they are plainly the result of temper, of an absolute 
habit of mind. One rather wonders that the Emperor does not sweep 
away the newspaper foreign office department of the ‘“ Censure” 
by a single order. But the Emperor’s counsellors are always far 
more Imperialist than he; they are doctrinaires, and he is not ; 
he is large-minded and they are small. He cannot be perpetually 
affronting and snubbing his best friends; he cannot administer 
French affairs on purely English principles; he is obliged to put up 
with many things of which he does got personally approve. Such, at 
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least, is the writer’s judgment, and he has very good grounds for 
arriving at this conclusion. 

There is a singular contradiction in the French character : socially 
the Frenchman is the staunchest conservative in the world, but 
politically he is rather at the mercy of the winds and waves. He is 
not imaginative ; he is essentially logical and orderly, arbitrary even. 
It is scarcely unjust to say of the French that they are a nation of 
schoolmasters. Their ideas are all well assorted, and packed away, as 
it were, in so many separate drawers in the cabinet of the mind, and 
I may add that every drawer is pretty well filled, so that it is difficult 
to make any addition to the stock of notions. But there is an almost 
preternatural development of amour propre in the nation and its 
individual components ; and that is why the nation is always going a 
little mad if the press be allowed to play without restriction on the 
nerve of wounded vanity. Put into Frenchmen’s heads that they 
look ridiculous, and there is nothing of which they are not capable. 

M. Charles de Remusat, and other admirable writers in the Rerue 
des deux Mondes, are rather apt to set these considerations on one side 
in dealing with the political needs of France. They practically 
ignore the existence and the necessity of universal suffrage, and of 
course they are not willing to admit that the character of the 
Frenchman renders him peculiarly impatient of contradiction, and 
almost seems to involve the need of some control; every thinker or 
writer being in the habit of carrying his principles to their utmost 
possible limit, and demanding what is right in his own eyes rather 
than what is practical or possible. The French hate middle terms 
and mutual concessions. 

It is little known that even under the present régime almost the 
whole of the Paris press belongs to the Opposition. The Moniteur is 
of course official. The Constitutionne/, the Patrie, and Pays are on 
the side of Government. More or less strongly opposed to the present 
order of things are the Siécle, the Journal des Débats, the Monde, the 
Union, the Opinion Nationale, the Presse, the Epoque, the Avenir 
National, the Temps, the Gazette de France, and two or three more. 
A large measure of liberty of speech is commonly allowed ; indeed all 
but dynastic opposition, and the polemical war against the measures 
of Government is as fierce as anything we know in England. 
This is partly owing to the pertinacity of French habits and the 
logical accuracy of their minds. Grant a Frenchman his starting 
point, and you will not easily find him tripping, or even varying in 
his arguments. The great freedom of speech of the small numerical 
minority in the Chamber must have struck all Englishmen. The 
Frenchman is constitutionally intolerant. He sees the strong points 
of his own case so plainly, that he cannot conceive how a sensible 
and honest man should see the matter in any other light than he 
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does, and he is “skilled not to dissemble.” Ignorant English people 
are apt to think of the French asa race of fawners and flatterers. 
Nothing can be more contrary to the truth. They are a democratic 
people, externally courteous and polite, but almost terribly frank in 
the expression of their views ; regarding all other nations as outer bar- 
barians, and not hesitating to make them feel as much ; laying down 
the law categorically on all points, and reserving nothing; always 
ready to mount an imaginary pulpit or rostrum, and hold forth by the 
hour on any subject whatever. For instance, they know a great deal 
more about England and the English than you do, and commonly 
speaking would rather not receive any further information. They 
are not curious. Their mind is made up upon this and every other 
subject, and they would rather not derange their preconceived ideas. 
This is why they are not good conversationists as a nation ; causeurs 
they are, but only in this sense, that they must always give and never 
take. How would Macaulay have fared in French society? To what 
hour-long corruscations of silence would he not have been reduced ? 
However, in society, a man who has something to say may get his turn. 
It is in conversation with one or two that you discover a Frenchman’s 
inability to listen. In the Chambers this is visible in the perpetual 
interruptions, the cries of “ Je démande la parole,” the contradictions 
blunt and instantaneous when anything unwelcome is pronounced. 
To my mind, the real difficulty of constitutional government does 
not reside in these national peculiarities, but in the existence of 
universal suffrage, and the absence of an aristocratic class, which could 
erect a barrier against the too speedy triumph of the popular will. 
As for the old Légitimistes, all the world knows that they are rele- 
gated to obscurity. They still consider themselves at the top of the 
tree ; but I think nobody else does. Even their richest members pass 
nine months of the year in the country, and scarcely receive at all 
when they come to Paris. They are always sulking. Their fortunes 
are not considerable; their social and political influence is almost 
“null.” Sometimes their manners are agreeable; but their views 
are hopeless, and they will admit of no compromise. A friend of 
mine, who lives in this set, mentioned with horror that an English- 
man, invited to her house, had actually expressed admiration of 
Garibaldi. She, though English herself, had resolved never to invite 
an Englishman again; at least not to her French receptions. There 
is no mixing with these people unless you are related to them, and 
then you must avoid politics or religion. There are a great many good 
fortunes in France, far more than in England, little as we may think 
it; I mean that many people have three or four thousand pounds a year ; 
but very few have immense fortunes. There is no recognised aristocracy 
save an official one, and all Frenchmen seem democratic now in feeling. 
Everybody is Monsieur or Madame, and all classes mix publicly on a 
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perfect footing of equality. There are great advantages in this: 
snobbery scarcely exists, or is kept within the most narrow limits, 
but there is no breakwater, save the official one, to the will of the 
majority. 

Meanwhile, it may be said, and it is said, that the intellect of France 
is suffering a sad eclipse under the Imperial government. There is a 
sense of disappointment in the national mind, which no conviction of 
material prosperity can take away; there is an almost total absence 
of enthusiasm. Men do not read more, but a great deal less, than 
they did in the days of the Restoration, or of Louis Philippe. That 
brilliant galaxy of talents which marked the advent of constitutional 
liberty in France has almost disappeared. Some of its greatest 
luminaries still survive, but they scarcely seem to belong to the 
present generation. But is this attributable to political events? Can 
nature go on producing Elizabethan eras? Can it be always Spring ? 
France has had two great epochs of literary splendour. The one was 
the age of Louis Quatorze; of Corneille, sublimely Roman and 
heroically strong; of Racine, the tender, the polished, the pure, the 
lofty, and ideal, ill recognised still amongst ourselves ; of La Bruyére, 
Pascal, Bossuet, Fénélon, and the delightful La Fontaine, in a very 
different style ; and the incomparable Moliére, and the wise and witty 
Boileau. A mild splendour is the characteristic of this age. How 
different the comet-like brilliancy of the thirty years extending 
from the year 1820 to 1850! Here, too, we have one mild and tender 
luminary, a pensive star, in the elegiac poetry of Lamartine; but 
then there is the prodigious heat, and force, and splendour of Victor 
Hugo, a very sun of light, Spanish rather than French in his colour 
and luxuriance, but French in his logical excesses; pure, and 
tender, and childlike, when he chooses to be so—no poet has written 
more lovingly of children—and then again extravagantly monstrous 
in his themes; Alfred de Musset, the perfection of elegance and 
refinement, with a strong dash of morbid passion, perfect in form and 
colour, always knowing when to stop—with a certain innate art, 
transcending artfulness, a born singer, a very nightingale of melody ; 
George Sand, a wondrous personality, an almost unrestricted power, 
capable of doing what she will and as she will, at first offending pro- 
priety, but always showing a certain elevation of thought and style, 
mellowing down with time and orbing into the perfect round of 
beauty ; Balzac; the wild, the extravagant, the stupendous, but the 
great artist also, the unrivalled painter of a disordered world; Alfred 
de Vigny, Prosper Mérimée, Eugéne Sue, Frederic Soulié, Alex- 
andre Dumas, Théophile Gautier, and so many, many more; Cousin, 
and Villemain, and Sainte Beuve, in a graver school. But Lamar- 
tines, and Victor Hugos, and George Sands; and Alfred de Mussets are 
not born every day, and three out of the four survive, and two at least 
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eontinue to create works of a high order. Valvédre, Mademoiselle 
La Quintenie, Le Marquis de Villemer are all masterpieces. The 
world knows “ Les Misérables” and its power. 

It must be granted that the present age is not rich in original genius. 
There is Alexandre Dumas, fils, a rather unscrupulous writer of 
comedies, and Augier, scrupulous and correct. There is Octave 
Feuillet, the literary favourite of the Empress, who wrote his Chris- 
tian and Catholic tale, “Sybille,” to secure her approbation, elegant 
to the extent of hyper-refinement, the Marivaux of the nineteenth 
century. There are Serret, Champfleury, Ulbach, Paul Féval, Ponson 
du Terrail, and a host of second-rate novelists, among whom may be 
especially commended Erckmann-Chatrian, author of “ Histoire d’un 
Conscrit de 1813” and “ Waterloo.” There are poets, Victor de 
Laprade and Autran, and the cynical Bandelaire. Above all, there 
are essayists and reviewers of the highest order of merit, thanks, I 
am disposed to believe, tothe system of affixing signatures. Genuine 
thinkers like to take the responsibility of what they write, and the 
public soon comes to take their intellectual measure ; individuality 
triumphs, conventionalism is repressed. There is the delightful 
Emile Montégut, always elegant, fanciful, and rational, kindly and 
honourable in all his feelings, certain to charm English readers 
especially. There is Taine, the incomparable Taine, monarch of French 
reviewers, keen, brilliant, logical, almost omniscient, wonderfully well 
read in English literature, cynical, philosophical, materialist. Sainte 
Beuve, still the most French of Frenchmen, universal from a French 
point of view, but not the least of a cosmopolite, the most amusing of 
eauseurs, the most genial and at times the severest of reviewers. 
A. de Pontmartin and Louis Veuillot, the kid-glove and boxing-glove 
Légitimistes. There are Charles de Remusat, Charles de Mazade, Prevost 
Paradol, admirable political writers; and, last not least, J. Milsand, 
one of the most original of France’s living thinkers ; he has published 
admirable studies of our Robert Browning, disquisitions on Ruskin 
and Art, and powerfully condemnatory notes of the French revolution, 
from what I may almost call an English point of view. We have 
not mentioned About, a kind of second-hand Voltaire, without 
the blasphemy, or Thiers, or the admirable historical studies of 
the surviving Thierry, or the Conferences of Pére Felix, or the Abbé 
Gratry, or the hotly contested labours of M. Renan, or the severer dis- 
quisitions of M. Caro or M. Martha. 

The mention :of the name of Renan forces on us a very brief 
notice of the present theological or religious state of France, which 
does not seem hopeful or encouraging. It must be frankly said 
that there is an almost total breach between the mind of the country 
and historical Christianity. It is not necessary to explain that the 
latter is only known to the overwhelming majority in connection with 
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the claims of the Roman Catholic Church. The French Church, from 
its desire to resist the influence and authority of the State, has been 
led to throw itself more and more into the armmof Ultramontanism. 
Hence a marked exaggeration of the most dangerous peculiarities of 
the Roman system : visions of the Virgin, pilgrimages to new shrines, 
authorisation of most doubtful miracles, and growing resistance and 
rebellion on the part of educatedmen. Religion in France is a senti- 
ment rather than a principle, and hence M. Renan’s rather sentimental 
work received such large acceptance. Educated Frenchmen would 
certainly wish to combine the feeling of reverence with incredulity. 
They have never even read “the Scriptures;” they are most im- 
perfectly acquainted with the Gospels. Yet they have a vague 
sentiment of regard for Catholicism as the faith of their forefathers, 
and of course they identify Catholicism, in the most exclusive sense, 
with the claims of the Bishop of Rome. Hence I am persuaded that 
the vast majority of Frenchmen share the views of M. Thiers, as to 
the desirability of upholding the temporalities at every cost. 

This is not the place to enter on a theological argument of any kind ; 
but an educated Englishman can scarcely conceive the enormous diffi- 
culty of religious faith for the educated Frenchman. Only recently the 
writer of this article asked one of the deepest and most essentially 
conservative of French thinkers, whether another very remarkable 
writer, Laboulaye, author of “ Paris en Amerique,” a wonderful study 
of democracy, were a Christian or not. My friend replied, “ Il aspire. _ 
Un Francais ne peut qu’aspirer.” It would be unjust not to mention 
M. Guizot in this connection, as the author of a very remarkable 
work lately published, on the essential credibility of the supernatural 
and the historical truth of the Christian religion, “ Meditations sur la 
Religion Chrétienne.” It avoids all controversial polemics as between 
churches, and is written in a tone of great moderation and judicial 
calmness. M. Renan has a very peculiar individuality. Trained in 
a seminary, for the work of the Roman Catholic ministry, he has 
preserved a certain unction of manner, an ecclesiastical flavour in his 
style. His views are not a little remarkable; for in a recent article 
published in the Revue des deux Mondes he did not hesitate to suggest 
that man by the aid of science would probably so totally transform 
the planet on which we dwell, that only fragments of the old world 
would be kept as curiosities in the museums of the new, and again, 
that he might extend his operations to the other planets of our solar 
system, possibly even to the fixed stars, and gradually subject them 
to other and higher laws of being. This may have been only a tem- 
porary aberration of the fancy, though it was expressed at length, 
and with soberness and seriousness of language; but at all events it 
shows that a certain tendency towards the marvellous has a place in 
M. Renan’s disposition. A very remarkable man who deserves to be 
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signalised to English readers is the present Archbishop of Paris, a 
strong Gallican, anxious to discourage excesses and exaggerations, 
and work towards @ reconciliation of faith and reason. There may be 
some who think such a reconciliation impossible, but the writer is 
content to believe with M. Guizot, that unwearied octogenarian, that 
a supernatural revelation is essential to the needs of humanity, and 
that historical Christianity has before it a mighty future, in which it 
may be yet destined to regenerate and re-unite the human race. 

But the most abiding element of French natural life is not to be 
found in political institutions, or in religion, or in literature, but rather 
in the social condition of the people. I have already said that a real 
aristocracy can be no longer held to exist. All the feelings of the 
French nation are essentially democratic, and it is probable that the 
equal division of property between children is the chief cause of this 
feeling. It promotes a certain conservative stability in family life, 
though it can scarcely be said to forward enterprise and endeavour. 
To keep what is once acquired, not to suffer it to leave the family, to 
maintain a certain state of respectability and ease, become first prin- 
ciples of life, that are universally acted on. Imprudent marriages 
are felt to be out of the question. - The relation between parents and 
children is not apt to be disturbed ‘by pecuniary considerations, because 
almost everything is regulated by law. There is comparatively little 
dread of favouritism. A certain sense of security attaches to all the 
family relations. Marriages, it is true, are seldom if ever made for 
love in any class. Indeed, it is considered improper, almost immodest, 
for girls to feel a decided preference for this person or that, and any- 
thing like flirtation between respectable young persons of either sex is 
almost unknown. Occasionally, a little liberty may be allowed to 
very near relatives, but even this is narrowly watched by elders. On 
the other hand, almost every marriageable girl in France has a “ dot,” 
according to her station in life. Her parents pinch themselves to any 
extent, most laudably, to be able to make this needful provision, both 
for their sons and daughters, but the daughters’ are considered to 
have the first need, as they are commonly married at eighteen, and 
the sons only at thirty. There is no intriguing, no laying snares for 
young men, little underhand work of any kind. The girl is known 
to have a certain marriage portion, and to be sure of inheriting, by- 
and-by, such and such a sum. As brothers and sisters share alike, the 
girl is socially as important as the boy; and owing to the greater force 
of character, or strength of will, of the Frenchwoman—“ la Frangaise 
est une personage,” says Michelet—the girl is commonly more im- 
portant. Even nurses in France admire and value girls more highly 
than boys ; and the highest term of endearment they apply to the 
latter is to call them “ Ma fille” (my daughter). Under such circum- 
stances, the father and mother make no mystery of their losses and 
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expectations. Why should they? The French are peculiarly above- 
board in most of their dealings—to our mind, sometimes rudely so ; 
in fact, the precise contrary of the English popular notion about 
the French, will be generally found to hit the mark. The father and 
mother tell their intimate friends that they wish for a son-in-law of 
such an age, and with such and such means and expectations. Of 
course he ought to have about the same fortune as the lady, possibly 
a little less or more. His family connections may make up for a small 
deficiency. Sometimes all is settled, almost before the young people 
see one another, and there is no choice exercised at all. There is 
never any knowledge of character, or any attempt to compare tastes 
and notions. It has become customary, however, for the young man to 
pay a visit of ceremony, without any declared intention, in order that 
the intended couple may see one another, and even converse a little, 
before the final conclusion is arrived at. But the truth is, that there 
is a gulf between the ways of thinking of French men and French 
women, as Michelet tells us, and especially between French men and 
French girls. The former are almost all Voltairians ; the latter, rather 
bigoted Roman Catholics. Each has a distinctive code of morals and 
opinions, which goes a long way towards forming character. The 
man a fait des folies for a certain number of years; the girl is fresh 
from school or convent. There can be little community of thought 
between them; and if they are to live together in peace, perhaps it 
is as well they should not know too much of each other. 

A certain reticence is commonly exercised in all French social life ; 
familiarity is not aimed at, nor community of feeling. The French- 
woman is far too independent, far too self-sustained, in the vast majo- 
rity of instartces, to cede a tittle of her own preconceived notions to 
her husband’s authority. She stands on the defensive from the first 
hour, on the principle of “ Noli me tangere.” During the first year of 
wedded life the mother usually goes with the daughter into society, 
and the husband only accompanies them as a kind of appendage. 
With regard to the infidelity of French wives to their husbands, I 
cannot but think that very exaggerated notions are derived by 
English people from reading French novels. Certainly, as love 
before marriage is impossible, and romance is denied in wedded life, 
a certain danger must exist; but from long observation I am of 
opinion that the French are not of a loving temperament. They are 
too hard, too prosaic, too unimaginative. Vanity, the desire for 
admiration, and the wish for vengeance, are, I honestly believe, the 
chief prompters of French error on the part of women. At all events, 
scandals are avoided, and the decencies carefully observed. Love, in 

our highest sense of the word, is rare. ‘‘ Une grande passion ”’ is cer- 
tainly a very different thing from love. Temper is commonly better 
guarded than amongst ourselves. I believe there are fewer scenes 
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in family life, few Mrs. Caudles, though Frenchwomen are commonly 
harder and stronger in will than Englishwomen. There are seldom 
more than two children in a ménage, three at the utmost, whatever 
the reason may be, and these children are commonly idolised both by 
father and mother, and the children in return have an actual cute 
for “ma mére.” Of the father one hears less; but the words “ma 
mére,” pronounced with a certain intonation, in the pulpit or on the 
stage, never fail to set handkerchiefs in requisition in all directions. 
I remember an amusing instance, in a melodrama by Dumas pére, in 
which a certain notorious bandit was boasting of his high and mighty 
deeds, and was interrupted by a friend with the gross remark, “ After 
all, you are nothing but a robber.” ‘Stay, my friend,” he replied ; 
“T have a mother.” Profound sensation in the audience. Every 
ear is pricked eagerly. The bandit resumes, “Once in every month, 
on the first day of the month, I leave my eagle eyrie; I descend into 
the lowly plain. Crossing it with hasty and indignant steps, I enter 
the city of Valencia. There I enter a lofty mansion in the dead of 
night. I mount the marble stairs. I push a heavy oaken door—a 
chamber lies before me; in that chamber a couch; on that couch a 
woman, a venerable woman! I approach that sleeping saint. But 
does she sleep? I impress a kiss upon her sacred lips, and she— 
she gives me back that kiss! Now dare to say I am a robber!” 
Tremendous explosion of applause, and universal weeping. Still there 
is something good and tender in this reverence for the mother, and it 
seems far better to err in this direction than to give in to an odious 
national slang respecting “the maternity.” The family thus con- 
stituted, the equal division of property, and the cautious, prudent, 
practical, matter-of-fact way of thinking and feeling which result 
from these, are the abiding institutions of France. The official 
system flourishes. Everybody wants a place. Everybody prefers a 
small and sober certainty to a chance, however large. These things 
do not tend to widen the national mind, but rather to make it more 
and more exact, precise, and narrow. French people of all classes 
live in small coteries. Society is broken up into a hundred thousand 
parts. Not only do Imperialists, Orleanists, Legitimists, and Repub- 
licans refuse to herd together, but literary, artistic, scientific circles, 
are all quite separate things, and there is no world that embraces 
them. Nay, French people are rarely intimate, save with their own 
near relations, and rarely ask anybody else to dinner. This is one 
reason why theatres are in such request ; there is so little general 
society, and what there is is a bore. Certain houses may be agree- 
able in Paris, but then they are not strictly proper. It is not con- 
sidered the correct thing for the sexes to meet freely at all. The men 
gather in knots at the doors; the women sit in rows or circles ; there 
is no general conversation. Commonly, some professional artist plays 
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or sings, and everybody listens. There is no social freedom of inter- 
course. Propriety rules the hour. The exceptions are at “les petites 
réceptions”” when people are at home to their real friends, not for 
all the world and his wife. But as the coterie system reigns supreme, 
each coterie strengthens itself continually in its prepossessions, and 
nobody wants to know the way of thinking of anybody else. These 
may be commonplaces, but I think they are often forgotten, and 
nobody can judge of the state of France without bearing them in mind. 
: It admits of grave question whether change is possible in these 
4 things, or even desirable. The French social system is a great whole. 
National character, laws, institutions, have concurred to make it what 
it is, and the French are intimately persuaded of its superiority to 
any other system that could be devised. They hate anything un- 
systematic, illogical, incomplete ; they despise weakness. Their very 
Jolies are kept within a certain range. Their passions rarely offend 
against the convenable. “Cela ne se fait pas,” “cela ne se dit pas,” 
are laws of the Medes and Persians. We seem utterly lawless to 
them; well-meaning outer barbarians at the best. Order is the 
Frenchman’s true ideal, whatever he may say; personal liberty the 
Englishman’s, the latter always tends in its excess to lawlessness, 
the former to convention. Friendly relations may be cultivated 
between the nations, but it is difficult for them to learn or borrow 
much from one another, because their whole systems of thought and 
feeling are at war. We prefer Reality to all things, and the French 
Propriety ; we like to risk, they prefer to be on the side of safety; - 
with all our notions about our sound sense and practical sagacity, 
we love adventure, are essentially illogical, and are always doing 
foolish things under the influence of inclination, and sometimes very 
unjust things too. The French aim at what may be called a golden 
: mediocrity, and commonly attain it: they love amusement, and can 
scarcely live without it, and yet there is a fund of practical serious- 
ness in the French nature, and a logical consequence, which makes 
them keep their passions in abeyance, and become the best regu- 
lated people in the universe. French nature may be compared to the 
French landscapes: a certain thinness of colouring, a prosaic tint, 
long lines of trees, an absence of abruptness, and yet with all this a 
peculiar elegance and refinement, and a certain artistic unity you 


would seek in vain within the precincts of our self-satisfied little 
island. 
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FROM FABLE TO FACT. 


However desirable an object may be esteemed, as a matter of con- 
templation, it can hardly be passionately desired, much less ardently 
pursued, unless it is believed to be possible. For an object which is 
clearly impossible of attainment we may, indeed, feel that regretful 
longing which is expressed by the word desiderium ; but that affection 
is rather the parent of resignation than of active desire. Desiderium is 
the disquiet we feel in acquiescing in the inevitable defeat of our 
hopes. But, once let a desirable object appear possible, and then, 
however impracticable it may be, it becomes the centre of active 
wishes. In fact, it not uncommonly happens that the impracticable 
is the object of more intense desire than the practicable,—that the 
more portentous the difficulty of attainment, the more greedy and 
persevering is the pursuit. 

To annihilate time and space, to arrest the fleeting and changing, 
are among the more indefinite objects of man’s desire. The former 
has ever been thought possible and, at least of late years, practicable : 
the latter, until it was realised, was ever regarded as chimerical to a 
degree bordering on the impossible. To reveal past and future events, 
i.e., to prophesy; to be en rapport with a friend at a distance, or at least 
to be able to converse with that friend, and all without the intervention 
of human toil, was ever the fond dream of the visionary, but has been 
of late years the sober pursuit of the practical man. On the other 
hand, to petrify the transient, to transmute succession into co-existence, 
was always regarded as utterly impossible, save by the laborious pro- 
cesses of the painter and the sculptor, when the panel and the 

** marble grew divine, 

And mothers gazing drank the love men see 

Reflected in their race, behold and perish.” 
Hence it comes to pass that the electric telegraph is the consumma- 
tion of a long series of fables and experiments; while the noble art 
of photography has sprung into perfect being with little or no 
fabulous or real anticipation. Other inventions might aptly illus- 
trate these positions, but none so well, none so completely and so 
instructively, as the two that have been specified. Let us consider, 
first, the dawn of the art of photography. ‘“ From small beginnings 
we date our winnings;” the beginnings here are of the smallest. 
We start with the “magic mirror” and the “Scin-laca,” or luminous 
shadow. Before these magical phantasms could have held place in 
human belief the properties of the “magic lantern”’ must have been 
known, and turned to the account of necromancy. Whatever these 
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appearances may have been, it is certain that nothing actually 
anticipatory of the photograph could have been suggested till 1560, 
when the camera obscura was invented by Baptista Porta. Doubtless, 
thousands who saw that invention were thrilled with longings that 
the exquisitely-defined and faithfully-coloured picture on the table of 
the camera might be made permanent. But the impossibility of 
dyeing that table with the colours of so impalpable a substance as 
light must have paralysed invention and repressed desire. To fix 
such a picture on the white board were fully as ridiculous as Sir 
George Beaumont’s intentional absurdity appeared, when he advertised 
in the papers that a German “had found out a method of taking a 
likeness much superior to any other, by the person’s looking into a 
mirror and having the glass heated, so as to bake the impression.” 
(Hazlitt’s « Conversations with Northcote,” 1836, p. 106.) 

No; in photography there was no fabulous prolepsis before or 
after Porta’s invention. For two hundred years the camera obscura 
remained a useless toy, but a most pleasing one. It stimulated 
neither fabulous suggestion nor physical invention. About the 
middle of the eighteenth century the well-known properties of certain 
salts of silver were turned to account in various unimportant experi- 
ments. Here are two examples :— 

“ Writing on Glass by the Rays of the Sun.—Dissolve chalk in 
aquafortis to the consistence of milk, and add to that a strong disso- 
lution of silver. Keep this liquor in a glass decanter well stopped. 
Then cut out from a paper the letters you would have appear, and 
paste the paper on the decanter, which you are to place in the sun, 
in such a manner that its rays may pass through the spaces cut out 
of the paper, and fall on the surface of the liquor. The part of the 
glass through which the rays pass will turn black, and that under 
the paper will remain white. You must observe not to move the 
bottle during the time of the operation. (Hooper’s “Rational 
Recreations,” 4 vols., quoted in Kearsley’s Pocket Ledger, 1775.) 

This receipt is like Charles Lamb’s Chinese receipt for roast pig. 
The bottle which contains the “liquor” is sacrificed, like the China- 
man’s house, to the experiment. As the next step of the Chinaman 
was to try to roast his pig without setting fire to his house, so the 
photographer of the eighteenth century hit upon the lively expedient 
of staining with his “liquor” something else than his necessary 
bottle. Here is the experiment :— 

“Strain a piece of paper or linen upon a wooden frame, and sponge 
it over with a solution of nitrate of silver in water; place it behind a 
painting upon glass, or a stained window-pane, and the light, travers- 
ing the painting or figures, will produce a copy of it upon the pre- 
pared paper or linen; those parts in which the rays were least 
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intercepted being the shadows of the picture.” (“Parlour Magic,” 
1780 ?) 

Then appeared the famous papers of Wedgwood and Sir H. Davy, 
in the Journal of the Royal Institution, 1803; and that by Dr. Young, 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society. Other members of the 
Lunar Society, among whom were James Watt and Benjamin 
Franklin, were at the same time engaged upon photographic experi- 
ments. It is generally believed that one and all failed in these two 
important particulars: (1) to obtain a picture from the camera obscura; 
(2) to fix the picture which they unquestionably did obtain from 
transparencies, as we now obtain positives from photographic nega- 
tives. It seems, too, that electricity was also employed. Franklin, 
in 1786, had told of a case within his own knowledge, in which a 
man, standing opposite a tree which was struck with lightning, 
received on his breast an exact likeness of the tree: indeed many 
similar cases have been since authenticated. (Timbs’s “Curiosities of 
Science,” 1858, p. 45.) But though lightning could indelibly fix 
an image on the human body, the members of the Lunar Society seem 
to have utterly failed to prevent the destruction of sun-pictures when 
exposed to daylight. This remark, is made on the assumption that 

the so-called “‘ Watt-Photographs” are of later date; as to which 
~ there yet remains more than one question in abeyance. 

The experiments of Niépce, the elder, followed rapidly on the 
heels of those performed by the members of the Lunar Society. There 
are points of similarity between Niépce’s process and Daguerre’s, as 
there are between Niépce’s pictures and the polygraphs of Boulton 
and Watt. These resemblances open the very interesting but in- 
tricate question as to Daguerre’s originality. Niépce perfected his 
invention, called “ Heliography,” in 1814; and in 1829 went into 
partnership with Daguerre.e Why? Daguerre does not appear to 
have had any but the humblest scientific attainments. He was, by 
_ profession, a scene-painter. It was not till 1838 that the process 
named after him was made known, at which time Niépce was dead. 
Up to the time of Daguerre’s death he never revealed the course of 
thought and experiment which led him to his invention. Now, 
Josiah Wedgwood’s agent at Paris was named Daguerre. Was he 
the father or other relative of Niépce’s partner? History is silent. 

Fox Talbot, who did not begin his experiments till 1834, and at 
that time knew nothing of what was being accomplished by Daguerre, 
communicated his Calotype process to the Royal Society, on January 
31st, 1837, and published his invention in the following month. So 
that Fox Talbot has the same priority over Daguerre as Le Verrier 
has over Adams in the discovery of the planet Neptune—ic., the 
priority of publication. Fox Talbot’s process eventually superseded 
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Daguerre’s ; and on this wise. Le Gray had indicated the advantage 
of spreading a film of collodion on the paper that is to receive the 
silver coating. Mr. Archer at once struck out the original design, of 
substituting glass for paper, whereby he ensured the production of a 
negative of the most exquisite exactness of definition and proportion 
of light and shade. 
In the absence of evidence tending to discredit Daguerre’s origi- 
nality, Constantine Simonides, Ph.D., the notorious forger of the 
Uranius Palimpsest, pretended to have discovered at Mount Athos 
: two MSS.; the one by a figure painter named Dionysius, called 
‘Eppnvela rov Zwypadwr (“the Interpretation of Painters”); the other 
“containing various information relating to chemistry and painting.” 
The MS. of Dionysius was translated into French, and published by 
Didron in 1845, under the title ‘“‘ Manuel d’ Iconographie Chrétienne 
Grecque et Latine,” and the original was published at Athens in 1847. 
This treatise, we are told, was written in the vulgar dialect in 1458. 
It contains, among other things, the description (entitled Xnpima 
’Adwirdy) of a process called Heliotype, “which has in our day been 
revived among the French, under the name of Daguerréotype, from 
the name of its inventor.”” The treatise, we are also told, contains a 
description of the manufacture of, gun-cotton, under the name of 
PapBaxorvpirec. Speaking of the date (1847) at which it was published 
at Athens, “that,” says the arch-impostor, “is before the pretended 
German inventor [of gun-cotton] published it as his own discovery, 
having, as it would seem ( ), read the Greek treatise in the Greek 
papers, and previously in the pamphlets, and after trying the ex- 
periment, appropriated the invention.”  (“ Fac-similes of Codex 
Mayerianus,” by C. Simonides, Ph.D., 1861, p. 38.) He also quotes 
from an Athenian paper, Zhe Hope, No. 382, a paragraph con- 
; tributed, as it would seem, by himself, in which it is said that “K. 
Simonides has discovered in an ancient manuscript 
that the celebrated painter of the fifth century, Manuel Pan- 
selenius, was acquainted with the power of the sun’s rays to take 
portraits, which has been lately brought forward in Europe as the 
sole invention of the Frenchman Daguerre.” It is added—* It 
is a very sad reflection, however, that there are some of our clever 
men who, instead of being moved by national ambition to welcome 
' the discovery of this young patriot [Simonides !], and to vindicate 
‘ Heliotype,’ as.Panselenius very appropriately calls it, as the inven- 
tion of our forefathers, ridicule the discovery, lest, perchance, they 
may offend the French people, from whom they have received marks 
of distinction and titles of learning.” This is going in the reverse 
order—from fact to fable. 
In the foregoing sketch we have seen that (despite so many state- 
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ments to the contrary) the properties of certain salts of silver were 
known long before the experiments of Davy and Wedgwood. In all 
probability those properties were known long before the invention of 
the camera obscura. It is difficult, in fact, to determine what was and 
what was not known t» the alchemists in the matter of modern dis- 
coveries. Historically, the invention of the camera was the final 
condition of possibility for photography, and as such may be com- 
pared to the invention of moveable types; the subsidiary discovery 
of collodion being comparable to that of paper. Photography, like 
printing, was feasible without the subsidiary discovery ; but with it, 
the art and its results became for mankind inheritances almost as 
universal as those life-giving agents, the sunlight and the air. 

Now, the final condition of possibility for electric telegraphy was 
the discovery of electro-magnetism. The subsidiary discovery of 
(Ersted, and its beautiful application by Ampére, gave us the universal 
telegraph. We do not find the faintest foreshadowing of this great 
modern fact till after the discovery of the lodestone. Unlike the 
discovery of the camera, that of the lodestone stimulated men’s fancy 
to the creation of a myth, which gave form to their yearnings after 
ubiquity and sympathetic intercourse. 

Famianus Strada, a learned and accomplished Italian Jesuit, in 
one of his “ Prolusiones Academics ”’ (Rome, 1617. 4to and other 
editions ; lib. ii. prolus. 6), has a poem in which he tells how two 
persons at any distance can instantaneously interchange their 
thoughts by means of magnetic needles. 

This poem is an imitation of Lucretius, and is called “ Rationem 
expeditissimam absentes admonendi nullis eo missis tabellis, nullis 
tabulariis.” That is, “ The most expeditious means of correspond- 
ence between absent friends without the intervention of tables or 
tablets.” The last sentence runs thus :— 


““O Utinam, etc. 
Consecraremus calamum, magnetis ad oras ;”” 


ie., “ Would that we might (thus) present our pen, as a votive 
offering on the shores of Magnesia;” meaning, use it no more for 
writing. A metrical translation of this poem was published, in 1750, 
in The Student; or, the Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany, signed, 
“Misographos” (one who hates writing). The invention is thus 
described in the body of the poem :— 


‘* Thus if at Rome thy hand the steel applies, 
Though seas may roll between, or mountains rise, 
To this some sister-needle will incline, 
Such Nature’s mystic pow’r and dark design ! 
Thus to thy distant friend; if fate denies 
To breathe in missive intercourse thy sighs, 
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Mindful, a flat and spacious orb provide, 
And let thy ready pencil on the side 

Th’ expressive elements of childhood trace, 

And in due rank each order’d letter place. 

In the mid orb thy needle must be shown, 

Strong with magnetic force, and virtue not its own, 
Which quivering still in changeful turnings tost, 

May touch the letter which shall please thee most. 
Emblem of this, a second orb compose, 

Alike with letters graced, in order’d rows ; 

Next place the steel, to thy first pattern true, 

From the same stone, whose power attractive grew, 
This faithful instrument of love sincere 

To distant climes thy parting friend shall bear ; 

At first, inform’d on what peculiar day 

To mark th’ instructive steel, and note its varied way.” 


So each friend, by: directing his needle to such letters as spell 
out the required words, sympathetically inclines the “ sister needle ” 
to the same letters ; and thus the intercourse of thought is secured. 

Strada’s pretty conceit attracted much notice; and is referred to 
by various authors of the time. Henry Van Etten, in his “ Récréa- 
tions Mathématiques” (Paris ; 1633, 1653, 1660; p. 158 of the last- 
named edition) has this account of it :— 

“Some say that by means of a magnet, or some such like stone, 
persons who are distant from each other may converse together. 
For example: Claude being at Paris, and John at Rome, if each 
had a needle touched by a stone of such virtue, that as one was 
moved at Paris, the other should be moved at Rome; then let Claude 
and John have a similar alphabet, and agree to speak every day 
at six o’clock in the evening. Let the needle make three turns 
and a half, to signal that it is Claude and no other who wishes to 
speak with John. Claude wants to say ‘Le roi est @ Paris,’ and 
makes his needle move and stop at 1, then at ©, then at R 0 1, and so 
of the rest. Now at the same time, the needle of John agreeing 
with that of Claude, will go on moving and stopping at the same 
letters ; so that he can easily understand or write what the other 
would signify to him.” Van Etten naively adds—‘“It is a fine 
invention, but I do not think there is a magnet in the world which 
has such virtue; besides, it is inexpedient, for treasons would be too 
frequent, and too much protected.” To aid the explanation Van 
Etten gives a picture of the dial and index best adapted for such 
intercommunication. (It should be remembered that Van Etten wrote 
under the pseudonyms of “ Henrion,” and “ Oughtred.”) / 

In 1636 was published a work entitled “Delicim Physico- 
Mathematice,” &c., by Daniel Schwenter. Here occurs a plan 
(wholly impracticable, of course) for holding conversation at a distance 


by means of “two magnetic needles.” Schwenter quotes from 
Van Etten. 
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- In 1646 was published the first edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
“ Vulgar Errors.” In book ii. chap. 2, he writes :— 

“There is another conceit of better notice, and whispered thorow 
the world with some attention, credulous and vulgar auditors readily 
believing it, and more judicious and distinctive heads, not altogether 
rejecting it. The conceit is excellent, and if the effect would follow, 
somewhat divine: whereby we might communicate like spirits, and 
confer on earth with the Man in the Moon. And this is pretended 
from the sympathy of two needles touched with the same loadstone, 
and placed in the centre of two abedary circles, or rings with letters 
described round about them, one friend keeping one, and another 
the other, and agreeing upon the hour wherein they will commu- 
nicate. For then, saith tradition [who is evidently Strada], at what 
distance of place soever, when one:needle shall be removed to any 
letter, the other by a wonderful sympathy will move unto the 
same.” 

Glanvill’s “ Vanity of Dogmatising,” a work published in 1661, 
and of such rarity that Mr. Hallam says (“ Lit. Hist. of Europe,” iv. 
97) it is “ hardly known at all except by name,” contains some very 
curious passages canenniig the possibility of conference at a distance 
(chapters xix. and xxi. 

“Should those: henoes ‘[the new philosophers] go on as they have 
began, they’ll fill the world with wonders. And I doubt not but 
posterity will find many things that are now but rumours verified 
into practical realities. It may be some ages hence a voyage to the 
southern unknown tracts—yea, possibly to the moon—will not be 
more strange than one to America. To them that come after us, it 
may be as ordinary to buy a pair of wings to fly into the remotest 
regions as now a pair of boots to ride a journey. And to confer at 
the distance of the Indies by sympathetic conveyance may be as 
usual to future times as to us in a literary correspondence.” (P. 182. 

This last part of the prophecy, at least, has been perfectly fulfilled. 
He heads chap. xxi. thus: “Another instance of a supposed im- 
possibility which may not be so. Of conference at a distance by 
impregnated needles.” In the course of this chapter we read: . . . 
«But yet to advance another instance. That men should confer at 
very distant removes by an extemporary intercourse is a refuted im- 
possibility, yet there are some hints in natural operations that give 
us probability that ’tis feasible, and may be compast without un- 
warrantable. assistance from Demoniack correspondence. That a 
couple of needles equally toucht by the same magnet being set in two 
dyals exactly proportion’d to each other, and circumscribed by the 


letters of the alphabet, may effect this magnate hath considerable 
authorities to avouch it.” 
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Glanvill then describes the arrangement of the needles and abcda- 
rian circles, after, and expressly referring to, Dr. Thomas Browne. 
He then comments on it thus :— 

“Now although this desirable effect possibly may not yet answer 
the expectation of inquisitive experiment, yet ’tis no despicable item 
that by some other such way of magnetical efficiency it may hereafter 
with success be attempted when magical history shall be enlarged by 
riper inspections, and ’tis not unlikely but that present discoveries 
might be improved to the performance.” 

In this passage, we may say, verus incessu patet philosophus. ‘The 
allusion is to the “De Magnete” of Gilbert. Gilbert and Glanvill 
are two names held in especial honour by physicists,—the more so, 
perhaps, as on both were poured the vials of Lord Bacon’s contempt 
and ridicule. So little could Franciscus de Verulamio appreciate 
the worth of early physical discovery ! 

Surely if the adventurous Glanvill talked to the quid-nuncs and 
Philistines of his day in the style of his published works, he must 
have been looked upon as little better than mad. But as he himself 
has observed elsewhere, we can say—“ the last ages have shown us 
what antiquity never saw, no, not even in a dream.” (Chap. xix., 
p. 188. 

J - Wilkins, the ingenious Bishop of Chester, in his work called 
“Mercury, or the Secret and Swift Messenger,” 1694, p. 147, de- 
scribes Strada’s conceit; but qualifies his description with these 
words :—‘ But this invention is altogether imaginary, having no 
foundation in any real experiment. You may see it frequently con- 
futed in those that treat concerning magnetical vertues.” Dr. Wilkins 
could not see beyond his nose. Glanvill’s vision was telescopic. 

Addison, too, has a humorous account of Strada’s telegraphic pro- 
4 spectus, in the Spectator, No. 241 (1742), at the end of which he 

remarks :— , 

“In the meanwhile, if ever this invention should be revived or put 
in practice, I would propose that upon the lover’s dial-plate there 
should be written, not only the four-and-twenty letters, but several 
entire words which have always a place in passionate epistles, as flames, 
darts, die, language, absence, Cupid, heart, eyes, hang, drown, and the 
like. This would very much abridge the lover’s pains in this way of 
writing a letter, as it would enable him to express the most useful and 
significant words with a single touch of the needle.” 

But by this time we are already in the region of fact, for Stephen 
Gray, a pensioner of the Charterhouse, had in 1729 made electric 
signals through a wire 765 feet long, suspended by silk threads, and 
thus demonstrated the practicability of an electric telegraph. The 

unfitness of frictional electricity for the transmission of the current 
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through a great length of wire was the principal bar to the success of 
Ronalds’s telegraph, in 1816, as it would have been to tho success of 
that devised (but not executed ) by Charles Marshall, in 1758. But 
to Ronalds must be awarded the credit of having first worked out all 
the minor details of an efficient telegraph, as well as constructed it on 
a large scale. The discovery of voltaic electricity, followed up by the 
experiments and inventions of Cavallo and Galvani, removed the only 
objection to the telegraph of Ronalds. M. Lomond accordingly per- 
fected a voltaic telegraph in 1787; and our countryman, Mr, J. R. 
Sharpe, of Doe Hill, near Alfreton, and M. Soemmering were also in- 
dependent inventors of voltaic telegraphs. From this period (1815) 
the perfection of the telegraph for great distances was merely a 
matter of detail, in the economy of the voltaic battery, as well as in 
that of the art of signals. But here we must break off; for we have 
no intention of converting these brief historical notices of the electric 
telegraph into a history of its discovery, which would far exceed the 
limits of our article. 

We, “ the latest seed of time,”’ have witnessed the accomplishment 
of scientific facts which would have been deemed the wildest flights of 
fancy by a less prophetic mind than Glanvill’s. In his forcible 
language, we have seen the strangest “ rumours verified into practi- 
cal realities,” and have passed from Fable to Fact without any shock 
to our faith. We still cherish the childish longing to flit, and dip, 
and skim like the swallow, and to soar aloft like the eagle: we still 
look forward to the day when we shall order a balloon at our door at 
two, for an hour’s trip to Egypt and back, returning spoliis oricntis 
onustus, including, possibly, a pyramid or two. What may we not 
look for, who, in this very month of July, have witnessed the 
departure from Ireland of a single ship, charged with the delivery of 
24,000 tons of telegraphic cable, over 2,500 miles of sea-bottom 7 
C. M. Iservsy. 


ed 









AN IRON-MASTER’S VIEW OF STRIKES. 


THE sins of the fathers descend upon the children, and we are now, after many 
days, reaping the fruits of the unjust legislation which, before the repeal of the 
Combination Laws, in 1824, regulated the respective relations of employer and 
employed. Previous to that period, as is well known, it was illegal for workmen 
to combine in order to fix the price of their labour. The masters were in an 
unfair condition of advantage as regards their men, of which it is not to be 
wondered that the selfishness of human nature impelled them to avail them- 
selves. Employers could enter into combinations, hold meetings, and found 
societies, with a view to decide the various rates of wages, while those whom 
they employed could not, save at the peril of penal consequences, adopt a 
similar and defensive line of action. Those, therefore, who had labour to sell 
were at the mercy of those who had labour to buy. The buyers were, within 
certain limits, able to dictate their own price, and as Adam Smith at that time 
truly stated, in a passage somewhat unfairly cited, we think, on a previous 
page (p. 96), as referring to the relations of capital and labour since 1824, 
‘* Masters are always and everywhere in a sort of tacit but uniform combina- 
tion not to raise the wages of labour above their actual rate. Masters, too, 
sometimes enter into particular combinations to sink wages even below this 
rate.” 

But all this has been changed by the repeal of the Combination Laws in 1824. 
The privilege granted so unfairly by the Legislature to the masters alone was 
then first of all accorded to the men also, who were thus enabled triumphantly to 
defend themselves against the particular combinations spoken of by Adam Smith, 
to sink wages below their actual rate. The masters, deprived of protective aid, 
could not fail to see that labour was now become an article to be bought or sold 
without let or hindrance in the open market, and never since then have any 
employers, except as a last reluctant resource of self-defence, entered upon 
those constant but uniform combinations referred to by the famous father of 
political economy. 

With the men, however, it has been far otherwise. A mischievous tradition 
still lingers among them, like an Irish grievance deeply rooted in by-past 
error. They steadily maintain a belief in the dangerous delusion that it is com- 
petent for them, by combination, to have the same power of affecting the 
actual rate of wages which was previously given to the masters by the one-sided 
working of the Combination Laws. Since 1824 nearly every branch of manu- 
facture has had its Unions. These Unions cannot maintain their vitality without 
the stimulant of strikes and lock-outs. As the natural result of these organi- 
sations, we have accordingly seen one terrible disaster to the interests of labour 
follow another until the culminating point, one would fain hope, has been 
reached in the great industrial struggle of the present year, which has wit- 
nessed the astounding spectacle of 200,000 working men deprived of their bread 
by the wilful ignorance of the leaders of their Trades’ Unions. 

It might be inferred from this fanatical fondness on the part of working 
men for strikes and Unions that they had been fraught with enormous advan- 
tages to those who had so madly engaged in them. On the contrary, the history 
of the last forty years of free trade between master and man—free trade, we 
mean, so far as could be induced by the operation of the Legislature—points to 
a very different and very disastrous result. From the conduct of the Union 
leaders the fact would appear incredible, but a short summary of the most 
remarkable strikes which have occurred since the repeal of the Combination 
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Laws will show, that never in any case has an extensive strike resulted in an 
advance of wages.! 

Between the years 1824 and 1830, the cotton-spinners of Manchester and the 
neighbourhood were continually striking. The Hyde spinners cost their Union 
£4,000, and then returned to work on their employers’ terms. The great Man- 
chester strike in 1829 entailed a loss of £250,000 on the workmen in wages, and 
not the slightest advantage was thereby gained to the men. At Ashton and 
Stalybridge 30,000 persons were voluntarily idle in 1829 and 1830. A quarter 
of a million sterling was lost in wages, and no object was attained, neither 
higher wages nor more favourable conditions of labour, when the men resumed 
work. In 1833 occurred the strike of the Manchester builders; the masters 
being attacked singly, according to the accustomed policy, yielded one demand 
after another on the part of the men. The latter insisted upon dictating their 
wishes as to sub-contracts, employment of machinery, equalisation of wages, 
the number of apprentices to be taken, &c. Every demand on each of these 
points was yielded to for the sake of peace, until at length the men became so 
outrageous in their exactions, that nothing but the most abject humiliation on 
the part of the employers—nothing but an entire reversal of the relation of 
master and man—would have satisfied the claims of the Union managers. Then, 
and not till then, did the employers take the reluctant course of associating 
together, to protect themselves from the dangerous dictation of their servants. 
Unwillingly, as always, and purely as a defensive measure, the masters resorted 
to the alternative of a Union amongst themselves, and determined to refuse em- 
ployment to any workman who did not sign a declaration that he was not a 
member of any Trades’ Union. A general turn-out followed—so here we have 
the first of these dreadful lock-outs, the first of these ‘‘ odious declarations!” 
And here, let it be remarked, that the necessity for this lock-out, with all its 
consequences, was brought about as lock-outs almost invariably have been, not 
so much by a dispute about wages, as by uncalled-for interference on the part 
of the Union in matters with which it was in nowise concerned. This Man- 
chester builders’ strike ended, after a waste of wages amounting to £72,000, by 
the men returning to work on less favourable terms than before, 

The year 1836 was remarkable for two disastrous strikes, one at Preston and 
the other at Glasgow. The Preston spinners, after incurring a loss to their 
town of £107,196, of which £57,210 was wages thrown away, after being 
thirteen weeks off work, and bringing starvation, ruin, and death itself, into 
hundreds of happy households, resumed employment on their masters’ terms, 
and their Union in consequence was utterly destroyed. During the same year 
occurred a strike among the spinners of Glasgow. Here there was a regularly 
established reign of terror—incendiarism, vitriol-throwing, and murder pre- 
vailed; but the men ultimately resumed work on their employers’ condition. 

Few districts have suffered more than have the counties of Northumberland 
and Durham from the calamitous effects of strikes in the coal trade, and in no 
single instance have they been of benefit to the men. In the year 1832 occurred 
what is still called in the great northern coal-field the ‘‘ great strike,” par excel- 
lence, at once resultless and ruinous to those engaged in it. Instead of dwelling 
on the miserable details of this contest, it may be instructive to quote the 
forcible language of John George Lambton, the adored of the working-classes 
in those days, in an address to a meeting of coal-miners, immediately after the 
conclusion of the struggle :— 

‘« Sad experience (he said) must have shown you in the late strike that com- 
binations effect but one object, that of enabling a certain number of cunnin 
and unprincipled men to live at your expense whilst you are starving, and a 


(1) For a full account of the various strikes which have occurred since 1824, the 
reader is referred to an admirable article in the Quarterly Review, since, we believe, 
republished separately. 
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the same time ruining the trade of the district, which in many cases has been 
transferred to other parts of the country. ‘The laws of the land have been yio- 
lated, assaults, and indecent outrages, nay, even murders, have been committed, 
and after perpetrating disturbance and confusion for months, and levying 
thousands of pounds from the industrious workmen, what has been the result ? 
Have wages advanced ? No; the very reverse. The pretence for these Unions 
has been to raise wages; the real effect has been not the advance of the rate of 
wages, but merely the support of these delegates for a limited period in idleness 
and luxury.” 

Thus much as to the strike in 1832. In 1837 the pitmen of the Tyne and 
Wear, after a strike of some months, again resumed employment without any 
alteration in wages or conditions of labour. The year 1844 is memorable as the 
last year during which a serious strike occurred in the great northern coal-field. 
The object of the miners in this struggle appears to have been mainly two- 
fold—to obtain an advance of two shillings per week, and to insist upon such a 
limitation of labour as should cause the men generally to earn each not less 
than fifteen shillings per week, and not more than three shillings per day, thus 
bringing about, as they fondly hoped, an equalisation of income to the workmen 
engaged in the trade. The strike lasted from April 5th until the second week 
in August, when the men returned to work—such of them at least as could. 
obtain it, for thousands of men had been brought from other districts—on their 
employers’ terms, which they had rejected with disdain four months before.! 
The loss to the district by this suicidal struggle was estimated at £700,000, and 
the stagnation of trade occasioned by it may be inferred from the fact, that in 
the month of August, 1844, upwards of £50,000 in silver was lying totally 
unproductive in the Newcastle banks alone. 

Since this decisive struggle, there has been one, and only one, attempt to 
revive the Union with its usual accompaniments among the Tyne and Wear 
pitmen. About three years ago, these associations were once more established 
in nearly every mining village in Northumberland and Durham. An immediate 
attempt was made to carry into practice the same vicious fallacy of limiting the 
produce of the miners which prevailed in the strike of 1844. As usual, no tangible 
difference of opinion about wages arose, but innumerable petty and teasing dis- 
putes were originated between master and man, and the patience of the various 
managers was sorely tried in the vain attempt to soothe and reason with the 
numerous deputations purporting, day after day, to be sent from ‘‘the body of the 
men.” An inglorious inaction from practical mischief—so distasteful to all Trades’ 
Union agitators—was soon concluded by a struggle brought about between the 
_ pitmen working on the large coking collieries in the Brancepeth district and 
their employers, Messrs. Strakers and Love. The Union wished to insist upon 
an entire change in the system under which these coal-owners worked their 
collieries, As is invariably the case, there was no difference of any importance 
about wages, but an incessant and impertinent interference in the details of 
management was persisted in. The dispute turned upon the inevitable question 
—Were the proprietors, or was the Union, to be the masters of the collieries ? 
Messrs. Strakers and Love determined, if possible, to manage their own affairs, 
and a short, sharp, and decisive struggle took place upon the issue. A subtle 
scheme on the part of the men obtained for them a vast deal of spurious sym- 
pathy from a certain section of the public. Although they refused to work 
upon their employers’ conditions, they yet persisted in occupying the colliery- 
cottages, which were the only houses available for any workmen inclined to 
accept Strakers and Love’s conditions of labour. So long, therefore, as the men 
on strike remained in possession of these houses, they as effectually prevented 
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(1) During this contest the pitmen engaged, at a salary of £1,000 a-year, a Manchester 
lawyer to advocate their interests, who was shrewd enough to make unto himself friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness ! 
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any work being done as if they had forcibly closed the entrance of the coal-mines, 
What then were the proprietors to do under the circumstances ? They could not 
allow their large plant to lie unproductive, while thousands of miles of railway 
and innumerable iron manufactories were dependent upon them for their daily 
supply of coke and coals. No other course was open but to evict those men 
from their tenancies, at once, who would not work themselves and practically 
prevented other workmen from occupying their places. A unanimous chorus 
of denunciation immediately arose from platform and press. Messrs. Strakers 
and Love, forsooth, should haye allowed their trade to be ruined by waiting till 
winter was over, rather than proceed to such extreme measures in cold weather ! 
The organs of democracy—some of the penny newspapers especially—gaye very 
unfair representations of the progress of the struggle, and by the most wilful 
misstatements encouraged the men in the course they were pursuing. Founding 
his faith on the tissue of misrepresentation thus poured forth from the press, 
Professor Beesly took a prominent position in the controversy, and ably adyo- 
cated the views of the men in the columns of the Spectator. All was of no avail, 
however. Messrs. Strakers and Love were determined to be masters so long as 
they had masters’ responsibilities. The workmen admitted their error by very 
soon returning to the pits—such of them as could then obtain work—on the 
terms first offered by the employers, and never since then have the colliers’ 
Unions in Northumberland and Durham shown the slightest signs of vitality. 

‘Particular attention has been drawn to this struggle, as but for the firm attitude 

shown in it by the employers, and their contempt for the comminatory com- 
ments of democrats and democratic newspapers, the Unions would have taken 
deep root in the Newcastle coal-field, and, long ere this, a strike of fearful 
proportions would have been organised, entailing poverty and ruin upon the 
men, and the loss of hundreds of thousands of pounds to the inhabitants of the 
district. It is worthy of remark that, since this strike was defeated, a brisk 
demand has prevailed for coals, the pits have worked full time and full-handed, 
men have necessarily become scarce, a competition for their services has arisen 
on behalf of the coal-owners (who are no longer restricted to a certain uniform 
price for labour by the rules of a defensive Union), and a proportionate increase of 
wages has, as a natural consequence, been given to the men. ‘The miners are 
satisfied, the district is peaceful and prosperous, and all this has been brought 
about by the usual and inevitable operation of the laws of trade, without the 
encumbering assistance of interested Trades’ Union agitators. 

It is unnecessary to do otherwise than briefly refer to the three great strikes— 
the engineers’, the Preston weavers’, and the London builders’—which, apart 
from the dispute in the iron trade, of which we shall come to speak presently, 
are the principal trade struggles which have of late years brought discord and 
ruin between manufacturers and workmen. And first ag to the Amalgamated 
Engineers’ strike in 1853. Here again we see originated, not so much a dispute 
about wages, as a demand on behalf of the Union to dictate to the masters in 
what way the internal arrangements of their business were to be carried on. 
An exclusiveness was insisted upon in the employment of hands, only to be 
paralleled by the guilds of the feudal times or the castes of Hindoostan. Only 
men of a certain class were to be employed on tools or machines, the number 
of apprentices was to be restricted, the system of piece-work was to be aban- 
doned, and no over-time, under any call of necessity, was to be worked—the 
old colliers’ doctrine of the limitation of labour once more cropping to the 
surface. The masters replied to these childishly unreasonable demands by 
closing their shops to any workman who refused to sign a document, declaring 
his disconnection with any Trades’ Union. After fifteen weeks of enforced 
idleness, and £43,000 in wages had been thrown away, the men were obliged to 
resume work on more rigorous terms than before. And well was it for the 
manufacturing superiority of England that such a result was brought about. It 
is not too much to say that if the masters had given way to the obloquy heaped 
on their heads by ignorant onlookers—if the engineers had succeeded im 
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establishing their preposterous conditions of labour, the vast advance of this 
country of late years, owing to the free introduction of machinery, would never 
have been attained. Since 1853 the wages of skilled mechanics have steadily 
advanced ; and this, it need scarcely be said, is due to the increased demand for 
machinery, and not to any interference on the part of Trades’ Unions. The 
Amalgamated Engineers’ society is, we believe, still existing, but it is to all 
intents and purposes simply a flourishing benefit society, and as such may every 
success attend it! 

The terrible strike of the Preston spinners took place in 1854. In this case, 
the masters thought themselves justified in consenting to them workmen’s 
wishes with reference to wages; but the latter, according to their customary 
practice, persisted in dictatorial demands as to the details of management. 
Seventeen thousand persons were laid idle for thirty-six weeks, when they were 
compelled to resume work without the 10 per cent. additional pay which their 
masters had offered them at first. Half a million of money was sacrificed in 
the course of this struggle. It was generally acknowledged by the workmen 
themselyes—and this is especially worthy of remark, as bearing upon the recent 
dispute in the iron-trade—that if the Blackburn masters, by a lock-out or 
otherwise, had prevented their men from assisting the Preston operatives with 
their subscriptions, this strike would not have lasted a month, and untold misery 
would thus have been averted. 

The great strike among the builders in the metropolis will still be fresh in 
the recollection of the public. The ostensible object of the unionists in this 
contests was a reduction in the hours of labour. The usual policy was adopted 
by the men’s association of fighting the masters one by one, and Messrs. 
Trollope’s shop was pitched upon as the North Staffordshire of the building 
trade. The masters refused to join in the isolated and exhausting guerilla 
eontest thus organised by the men, and declared themselves for war to the last 
man open and aboveboard. Every builder’s shop in London was closed to the 
men, unless they would sign a declaration renouncing tlie meddlesome dictation 
of the Union. The history repeats itself;—the stereotyped story must be told 
once more. After infinite suffering,—after starvation and ruin had stared them 
in the face, and many of their number had committed suicide, the men returned 
to their employment on the conditions previously offered to them in vain by 
their masters. 

It is sad to review, in this short summary, the principal strikes which have 
occurred since the repeal of the Combination Laws in 1824. Surely the history 
of strikes is a mournful chapter in the history of human nature. Did ever 
forlorn hope face, again and again, such a miserable monotony of defeat? Was 
there ever so much wretchedness caused ? Were there ever so many millions 
of hard-earned money wasted, and no object gained but the introduction of 
heart-burning and jealousy between two classes of men whose interests are 
identical ? 

But we must now proceed to’notice the late disastrous dead lock in the Iron 
Trade, which, after causing a loss to the country of nearly a million sterling, 
has now happily been concluded by the men accepting the masters’ terms. 
Tn its salient features, this strike was very similar to some of those which 
previously occurred, as for instance the strike of the Manchester builders in 
1833, that of the Amalgamated Engineers in 1853, and the strike of the London 
builders in 1860. The unionists in each case decree that a sectional struggle 
shall take place;—that the masters shall be fought one after another. The 
masters reluctantly retort by the only effectual retaliation of a general lock- 
out. The only effectual retaliation, we repeat; for if the end justifies the 
means, if in a strictly economical question, the issue—success or failure—be the 
justification of the alternative resorted to, then the lock-out in the building 
trade in 1860, and the lock-out in the iron trade this year, have been fully 
vindicated by the ‘‘ inexorable logic of facts.” 
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It has been repeatedly acknowledged by the Trades’ Union delegates them- 
selves, that but for a lock-out these sectional struggles—no matter what their 
object—would be invariably successful ; and it is clear that it must be so. Ifa 
Union decrees that a certain builder, a certain colliery proprietor, or a certain 
knot of manufacturers, shall be struck against, and the latter are left isolated 
by their brother capitalists, the workmen have infinitely the best chance in the 
contest. All they require is to be compensated by their co-unionists for the loss 
of their wages, and there is an end of it. But with the employers the situation 
is a totally different one. Take the case of an iron manufacturer, whose works 
are closed by this ‘‘sectional policy” of the Union. After many years of 
unsparing perseverance, he has suceeeded in directing his trade into certain 
profitable channels. Is all this to be laid open to competing capitalists, in 
order that the fight with the Union may be fought out by himself, single- 
handed? And yet this must be so, if the neighbouring manufacturers are to 
take his trade im hand until his men resumed work. He has his particular 
mixtures of iron and modes of manufacture to suit various customers and 
various markets. Have all these to be disclosed to competitors that they may 
supply those who trade with him, until the time arrives when his men are 
permitted by the Union to return to their employment? And how can he in 
any case be properly compensated for the depreciation of his machinery and 
plant,—for his staff of agents leaving his service,—for the good-will of his 
business (not to be estimated by any mere money value) forfeited for ever? 
Then again, his brother manufacturers may not be so well able to treat with the 
consumers who have been deprived of their supplies by the concentrated opera- 
tions of the Union leaders. North Staffordshire, for instance, was peculiarly 
situated, and had an advantage over its competitors, in the manufacture of iron 
consumed in Liverpool, Manchester, and the neighbourhood. Neither South 
Staffordshire nor the North of England could have so cheaply supplied the 
required quality of iron for these particular markets. 

When, therefore, a Union has adopted the resolution to strike against an 
individual employer, it is altogether impossible for his brother manufacturers to 
meet the case by financial assistance, or by undertaking the supply of those 
who have been accustomed to trade with him. And is it to be expected that 
they should look on quietly and see one of their order slowly slide down to 
ruin and destruction, in order that they themselves may be conveniently and at 
leisure proceeded against? It is a lamentable conclusion to come to; but 
when this state of things obtains, no other tactics can be adopted in the battle 
of capital against labour,—no other resource is open but the wretched device 
of a lock-out. If strikes are to continue, and strikes are to be conducted after 
this fashion, no other expedient is available. 

It is nearly three years since the recent troubles in the iron trade originated 
from the formation of a Union among the workmen in South Staffordshire; and 
it is hardly necessary to say that a strike against the masters was very soon 
organised by the leaders. It has been said by their advocates of the press, that 
the men associated themselves together in self-defence against a compact pre- 
viously formed by the masters; but this is incorrect. The Staffordshire iron 
manufacturers, it is true, had their trade meetings every three months to discuss 
the price of iron, but the question of workmen’s wages did not require to be a 
subject of decision. In truth, there was no necessity that the price of labour 
should enter into their deliberations, for by an unwritten law, so to speak, 
universally acknowledged ever since the iron manufacture attained its present 
importance, wages rose or fell with every pound in the price of iron, at the rate 
of one shilling per ton for the puddlers, and ten per cent. for the other workmen. 
This was a rough sort of sliding-scale, acting sometimes slightly to the advan- 
tage of the masters, sometimes to the advantage of the men (this is a question 
which may be further and more fully discussed hereafter); but it answered its 
purpose, nevertheless, in preserving peace between the contracting parties 
during a long course of years, to the satisfaction of all. 
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The masters, when they found their men forming a Union, were necessarily 
obliged to form one of their own as a defensive measure. By an unhappy 
coincidence for the interests of peace, then and ever since, an extended demand 
for iron arose from extraneous causes during the course of the strike which 
ensued, and the manufacturers found themselves justified in declaring an 
advance in the price of iron, with a corresponding increase in the rate of wages. 
Thus the strike was ended. Of course the increased scarcity of iron had no 
more to do with the issue between employer and employed, than Tenterden 
steeple has with Goodwin Sands. But who can wonder that the iron workers 
in Staffordshire, and through the country generally, should hold their Union, 
with its natural offspring the strike, to be the cause of the increased price of 
iron and advance in the rate of wages ? 

The delusive doctrine that strikes could raise the price of labour above its 
market value, spread among the iron workers like an epidemic. Unions, in 
connection with South Staffordshire, were founded in the northern part of the 
country,—at Leeds, in Northumberland, Durham, and North Yorkshire; in 
Scotland even. It was at Leeds ‘the tug of war first began. The disease 
assumed a virulent form among the workmen there, and the masters soon 
found their men to be in a state of utter disquietude and disorganisation. 
The Union must needs interfere and be consulted on everything. If a new 
manager were appointed in an iron-works, the Union called a meeting to 
consider whether the master should be permitted to persist in his appointment. 
If it were found that he was severely careful of the interests of his employers, 
notice was at once given that the works should be closed if the new manager 
were permitted to enter them. Every little detail of management was to be 
dictated by the Union. No man was to start work without consulting the 
Union where, when, or in what manner he was to be employed. The number 
of men working at the furnaces was to be fixed by the Union; the number of 
furnaces working to a mill was also to be decided upon by them. In one word, 
instead of the mills being managed by the masters, they were to be managed by 
the Union, by an irresponsible body of men, sitting with closed doors, who 
could no more be approached to reason with than the secret committees of a 
Red Republican revolt. : 

At length the masters in the Leeds district were goaded into a resolution 
which no mere question of wages could have induced them to adopt. They 
decided to admit to the various iron-works only those who gave their promise 
in writing to renounce all connection with any society which interfered with 
the internal arrangements of their manufactories; and as the Union had struck 
its tap-root deeply in the district, this virtually involved a regular lock-out 
of all the iron-works. At Leeds, Low Moor, Bradford, and Farnley, the 
machinery, month after month, was silent, and the chimneys no longer poured 
forth their smoke. It was as if some new form of Lancashire distress had stricken 
the district. In truth it was a sad sight to see, a new instance of the corrup- 
tion arising from evil communications, the iron-workers in Leeds and the 
neighbourhood (among the highest paid artisans we have in the kingdom), 
walking about in enforced idleness for such a length of time, and existing, as 
best they might, on the miserable pittance doled out by the Union. After 
enduring the usual amount of self-inflicted privation, and causing the accus- 
tomed complicated derangement of trade, the men at length happily gave way ; 
they abandoned, and have since abandoned, all connection with their association. 
They resumed work ; but not before a number of Belgian puddlers had been 
brought across the channel to take their places. With the destruction of the 
Union, howeyer, peace was restored in the Leeds district, never to be broken 
again. 

John Stuart Mill, in the chapter on wages, in his ‘‘ Political Economy,” 
has the following remark :—‘‘In this country there are few kinds of labour of 
which the remuneration would not be lower than it is, if the employers took 
the full advantage of competition.” To no description of labour has this maxim 
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been more applicable of late than to that connected with the iron trade. When, 
in the middle of last year, after a previous twelve months’ briskness of trade, 
the iron-masters found the demand rapidly decreasing, and were obliged to 

declare a fall in the price of iron of a pound per ton, with a view to conciliate 

their workmen, they did not insist upon a corresponding alteration, as they 

might have done, in the price of labour. It was not until the commencement 

of the present year, when the demand was found further to decrease, and prices 

were still lower, that the manufacturers determined to have wages reduced in 

proportion. The Union, now a vast and cumbrous organisation, extending 

from Glasgow to Birmingham, adopted their old, their usual tactics. The men 

were ordered to accept the proposed reduction in every district, except North 

Staffordshire, and there they were peremptorily required by the association 

to turn out. An attempt has since been made by some of the leaders to disavow 

their connection with this ill-omened resolution; but documentary evidence 

unfortunately connects the whole of their body with it. 

The Tyne and Tees iron-masters, as well as their brethren in South Stafford- 
shire, had immediate and exact information of the subtle device of the Union, 
and it was resolved at once to have a general lock-out, if the North Staffordshire 
demand were persisted in. The Union leaders were completely taken aback. 
As has been already remarked, Mr. George Potter’s friends have often admitted 
their strong faith in the possibility of attaining, by a “ sectional struggle,” 
any object, no matter how unreasonable, provided the masters do not in 
retaliation resort to that dreadful instrument of defence—a lock-out. 

Seeing the masters unanimous, and completely in earnest, they proposed to 
withdraw their orders from the men in North Staffordshire. The latter, how- 
ever, refused to obey; they considered they had been ‘‘ made a handle of” by 
the other districts. Besides, all the leaders had taken pains to convince them 
that if they stood out they would assuredly obtain the advance, and a carefully 
instilled faith in higher wages once firmly fixed is not readily removed. Thus 
matters stood at the beginning of March this year. The lock-out commenced 
in Staffordshire on the 4th, and in the Durham iron districts on the 11th, of 
March. It continued in force in the Tyne and Tees neighbourhood about a 
month, in South Staffordshire about two months, and the end of May saw the 
men in North Staffordshire tardily acknowledge the terrible mistake of the 
Union’s proceedings, by resuming employment on their masters’ terms. 

The various events in this tremendous struggle—so recently and fully set 
forth as they have been in the usual organs of intelligence—it is unnecessary 
here to dwell upon ; but two or three questions affecting the prudence and policy 
of the masters in the lock-out may not inappropriately be discussed. And first 
as to the question, ‘‘ Whether a lock-out be in any case justifiable?” It has 
already, we think, been convincingly showh that in a general strike, arranged 
by a Union to be carried out in detail, a lock-out, unhappily, is the only effec- 
tual measure of defence; that whereas the workmen only require to have the 
equivalent of their wages found them by their co-unionists, no loan of money, 
no contribution of estimated profits, no guarantee of current contracts, can 
compensate an isolated manufacturer or any of manufacturers left alone to 
fight out the battle of the trade. 

But it was asked by some, ‘‘ Why persist in the lock-out in the Gateshead and 
Brierley-Hill districts, after the Union leaders there had ordered the North 
Staffordshire men in again?” The answer of the masters to this was, that they 
required better proof of this determination being arrived at by the iron-workers 
generally than the mere ipse dixit of the leaders—men whose followers in North 
Staffordshire had already disobeyed their behests. And that the masters were 
right in this resolution was shown when the meetings of the branch Unions at 
the various iron-works were held. Then was clearly seen, among the mass of 

the men, the deep undercurrent of feeling in favour,of the ‘‘ sectional struggle” 
being carried out in its entirety. They declared that whether the leaders would or 
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not, as for themselves, they would carry out their original design of supporting 
their North Staffordshire brethren. They declared further, that they would 
not resume their employment if the masters permitted any non-union men to 
start at the variousiron-works. The continuance of the lock-out, however, soon 
‘‘wet-blanketed ” their zeal. It had barely lasted ten days before they became 
convinced how utterly unreasonable they had been in their design to obtain 
higher wages than the market would allow by a struggle in detail. The various 
lodges or branch Unions at length passed unanimous resolutions not to support 
the North Staffordshire men either individually or collectively. The Gates- 
head Union agreed to separate themselves from Brierley Hill and Stoke; and 
the iron-masters of the Tyne and Tees districts, in the desire to mitigate the 
general distress, and seeing their objects virtually attained, gave directions that 
the lock-out should cease. 

Another ground of objection to the conduct of the employers may here be 
adverted to. It was urged that the Union men only constituted a fraction 
of the whole body of iron-workers, and the decision of the masters was severely 
criticised in making the innocent suffer with the guilty, by locking out the 
non-unionists no less than those whose conduct, or the conduct of whose 
leaders, had given occasion for such a rigorous and reluctantly-adopted resolu- 
tion. This objection would appear unanswerable to those who are unacquainted 
in all its details with the organisation of an iron manufacture. For even if an 
insignificant division of the operatives in an iron-works belong to the Union, 
and are ruled by it in its most unreasonable resolutions, the mischief remains 
still the same. If one link of the chain is rotten, all must go to confusion. If 
the ‘‘night-shift’”’ men are ordered out, the ‘‘ day-shift” men cannot work. Ifthe 
puddlers strike, the rollers cannot go on, and all have to stand if the ‘‘ shing- 
lers” are commanded by the association to absent themselves. A strike among the 
labourers, even, prevents operations from proceeding. If, therefore, by the reso- 
lution of the Union, only a cog-wheel here and there is taken out of the human 
machinery which the masters have to deal with, nothing remains but for the 
whole to be allowed to stand still. The masters had no alternative—no other 
remedy was available, if even the lock-out increased the desire for combination 
among the men until it became general. Harsh operations were unavoidable, 
and it was quite enough if the cancer was there, whether it spread or not. 

Again, it was asked by some, ‘‘ Why did the South Staffordshire masters con- 
tinue the lock-out after they had obtained that assurance from their men which 
satisfied the Tyne and Tees manufacturers?” Here occurs an instance—very 
rarely it does occur—where the existence of a Union, and the fear of a strike, 
temporarily raises wages above the rate which the state of trade warrants the 
manufacturer in giving. The market price of labour soon rights itself again ; 
but in the meantime, the only alternative the manufacturers can resort to is to 
reduce their production. Hence the South Staffordshire masters, in the face of 
a daily decreasing demand, rather than harass the district with another strike, 
by insisting on a further reduction of wages, were tempted to continue the 
closing of their works, in order subsequently to create an artificial demand. 
Doubtless other reasons weighed with them, such as their proximity to the 
cradle of the disturbance in North Staffordshire—the difficulty of being assured 
that Brierley Hill and Stoke had not some secret means of connection, &c., &c. ; 
but be that as it may, the strange result has since been seen of prices remain- 
ing just as they were, and a demand existing barely sufficient to keep the mills 
going, in spite of the non-production of iron in the most important districts of 
England, during the months of March, April, and May. At the last quarter- 
day in Birmingham it was freely acknowledged that but for the lock-out it 
would have been necessary to declare a fall of £1 per ton in the price of iron, 
with a corresponding reduction in the rate of wages. 

Yet one more point must be noticed which has been controversially handled in 
connection with the recent lock-out. It was alleged that the sliding-scale, 
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referred to on a previous page, by which wages rose or fell with the price of 
iron, worked unfairly for the interests of the men; that although the masters’ 
profits were enormous when the price of iron was at its highest point, the 
wages of the men had not advanced in anything like a fair relative propor- 
tion. This objection again is urged by those who are altogether unacquainted 
with the routine of the iron trade. For there were very many firms, during 
the late extended demand for iron, who never reaped any advantage from the 
higher prices of iron. Some had contracted for the delivery of iron at the old 
prices for many months to come, and yet, by the understoed agreement, they 
paid their workmen the increased scale of wages. Owing to the prevalence of 
these forward contracts between manufacturers and merchants, it is an un- 
doubted fact, that there was not a single firm of iron-masters in England, the 
whole of whose deliveries were ever at the highest price fixed in the market ; 
but notwithstanding that, the men were universally paid for the whole of the 
produce of iron at the highest equivalent rate of wages. When wages and 
prices, too, were at the highest point, large numbers of the men found them- 
selves, as the phrase goes, making more money than they knew what to do 
with, and absented themselves from time to time from their employment, so 
reducing the quantity of iron manufactured. Many firms accordingly found 
themselves making less net profit than they would have done with a lower 
price of iron, although they were paying most extravagant wages to their work- 
men. As a question of fairness and justice between employer and employed, it 
will, we think, be universally acknowledged by those who are acquainted with 
the iron manufacture that the standard of wages, which has ruled in the trade 
for so many years, works to the advantage, rather than otherwise, of the men 
when prices have an upward tendency. 

As was hinted before, this rough sliding scale was only a crude attempt to 
introduce the principle of making wages accord with prices and profits. But 
this is a principle which the working-classes are not yet sufficiently advanced 
to comprehend and adopt. It is all very well by any rule, or scale, or standard 
to advance wages for them, or keep them high, but they take it to be 
altogether unreasonable that they should fall with lower prices and diminished 
profits. The late struggle in the iron trade has distinctly shown—and many 
well-wishers of their order will regard it as a fact deeply to be deplored—that 
the feelings and habits of the working-classes generally are not fully ripe for 
the application, on any important scale, of the principles of co-operation. 

As a matter of policy, and with a view to create a healthy sympathy between 
employer and employed, it is, doubtless, desirable that men should proportion- 
ately partake of the higher profits of their masters; in fact, this is brought 
about compulsorily, in an economical point of view, by capital rushing into the 
vacuum, as it were, created by higher profits, and so, when other things are 
equal, making a higher bid for labour. But it is difficult to determine, and a 
more complicated question than it would at first sight appear, when and to what 
extent wages should rise and fall with profits in the iron trade. For let us 
suppose A. and B. to be two masters equally favourably situated in every 
respect for the manufacture and sale of iron. A., by his superior knowledge of 
the trade, by the low prices and favourable terms at which he succeeds in 
buying his raw material, by superior judgment in finance, by the introduction 
of all the latest improvements in his machinery, and the general arrangements 
of his works, by his shrewdness in contracting sales and avoiding bad debts, by 
his tact and temper in the management of his men, and by various other means, 
is able to make large profits; while B., by the absence of these qualities and 
attainments, finds his balance on the wrong side at the year’s end. Assuming 
that A.’s workmen and B.’s are equal in character and ability, is there any more 
reason for A.’s men to have an addition to their wages, purely by reason of their 
master’s personal ability, than for B.’s men to suffer by reason of their 
émployer’s ignorant unfitness for business? And yet it is in this strictly 
mercantile part of the trade in which the master only has himself to depend 
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upon, and his workmen have neither part nor lot in the matter, that all the 
great profits of the iron manufacture have been made. 

As an additional illustration of the argument, it may be mentioned that 
colossal fortunes have been made in negociating the purchase of royalties of iron 
ore. Up to a recent period, indeed, the value of such possessions was not at all 
understood; and it is not so many years since a gentleman made a present to 
his barber of an enormous tract of iron ore; and square miles of iron stone 
have been leased for a long term of years for the rental of an acre at the present 
day. But the profit arising from such sources to the iron-master haye no more 
to do with the iron manufacture per se, than the profits arising to the same 
individual from a well-timed purchase of consols, or a lucky speculation in 
tallow. These are things which should be known by writers, who glibly assert 
that, as the profits of the iron trade have been enormous, therefore, as a general 
rule, wages should continue high, and that workmen will, in all probability, be 
right in insisting that they should be higher, or shall not be reduced. 

But take another case. The profits made in such a branch of the iron trade 
as the manufacture of armour plates may be regarded as exceptional, and it 
would be preposterous for the workmen employed therein to expect their wages 
to be proportioned to the remuneration of the manufacturer himself. Here a 
vast capital requires to be expended, and an enormous plant with stupendous 
machinery to be laid down. This may at any time be rendered valueless by the 
invention of a new gun, or a change in the fashion of naval architecture. In 
fact, from other causes than these, the demand has of late almost ceased. Now 
while this exceptional trade lasted, it was only right that the capitalist should 
have enormous profits. When the demand no longer continues, the capital and 
machinery are totally unproductive; but the workmen, on the contrary, have 
only to resume employment in any similar branch of the iron trade. Apart, 
therefore, from the remuneration for any extra skill demanded in their work, 
the men employed in armour-plate making have no more claim to a propor- 
tionate share of the profits of their employers than a crinoline maker has, as 
compared with any similar steel-worker, or a Magenta dye maker, as compared 
with any similar artisan employed in a dye-works. 

These several instances have been given to show the difficulty, nay, the impos- 
sibility, of adopting any standard by which the wages of the workers in the 
iron, or any similar trade, may be proportioned to the profits attained therein. 
It is beyond the reach of human intelligence to do it; wages, after all, strictly 
speaking, are affected only by the relation of supply and demand; no other 

element can enter into the inquiry in the remotest degree. For any one to 
presume, by any elaborately compiled series of rules and reasons, to fix the rate 
of wages in any particular trade, as compared with profits, would be about as 
reasonable as to propose the problem any Monday morning in Mark Lane :— 
“Given, the art of the wind, the breadth of wheat sown, the stocks held, the 
inches of rain, the number of vessels arriving coast-wise and foreign—I under- 
take to-day to say what will be the average price of wheat per imperial quarter!” 

It is, we repeat, a question of supply and demand, and as such, wages should 
be settled between employer and employed, without combination either on the 
one part or the other. By this means only—by master and men meeting each 
other fairly and frankly as Englishmen should do, without dictation from 
any society on either side—can be settled the various controversies cradled in 
strikes and lock-outs. Various remedies haye been suggested. With some, 
all that is hoped for is that better feeling between class and class which the 
lamented Talfourd prayed for with his dying lips. There is much in this. 
With others, Government interference is invoked; but is it ever considered 
what Government is called upon to interfere and arbitrate about? The wages 
of the working-classes of England are estimated to amount to between three 

and four hundred millions per annum. So that a little ten per cent. difficulty, 
such as has been in the iron trade, if it prevailed generally, would inyolye 
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a virtual tax of thirty or forty millions a-year upon either masters or men, or 
consumers. And what Chancellor of the Exchequer even would feel comfortable 
in grappling such a question as this? As well might he endeavour to arbitrate 
the price of tea in Mincing Lane, of tallow at the Baltic Coffee House, or of 
consols in Capel Court! If we are to have government interference, let us have 
a dash of despotism, if it can be so far acclimatised. Let a law be passed 
prohibiting all trade associations either amongst masters or men. 

And what would follow, if by legislative interference, or by the action of 
public opinion, or by the general conviction of their mischievous uselessness, 
all Trades’ Unions, whether among employers or employed, were for ever 
abolished? It will immediately be said by some that in that case, the poor 
working man would be taken advantage of; not having the fund of the Union, 
as the capitalist has his capital, to fall back upon, he would be compelled to 
starve, or accept any remuneration for his labour that might be offered. 

To this the answer may be given, that if he has not the fund of the Union he 
can surely have some other fund to resort to when he has a dispute with his 
employer, and declines to work for a certain wage. There are innumerable 
other investments available, in which there are not, as in Unions, thousands 
upon thousands wasted over travelling agents, delegates, presidents, and secre- 
taries! And as to the argument that combination can affect the price of labour 
in such a widely-extended trade as the iron manufacture, it is not worth reply- 
ing to; associations formed with such an object are as useful as would be 
associations formed to combine and strike about the ebb and flow of the tides. 
For what have they done for working men in the past ? The melancholy history 
of strikes gives a sufficient answer. There is a dismal uniformity of result. It is 
always the same story,—‘‘ After much suffering and privation the men resumed 
work on their employers’ terms.” 

In declaring our conviction of the absolute inefficacy of Trades’ Unions, we are 
fortunate in being able to do so under the shelter of illustrious names. John 
Stuart Mill, in the fifth book, section 10, of his ‘‘ Political Economy,” confesses 
that in widely extended trades especially, combination is totally incapable of 
raising the general rate of wages. And he advocates the repeal of the Com- 
bination Laws, mainly because the working-classes have now had convinc- 
ing proof, by the sad experience of their strikes, of the utter uselessness 
of Trades’ Unions to carry out the objects they propose. But there is Adam 
Smith on our side, too. It is an undoubted truth, that in a country like 
England, where every day capital is increasing, and there is a growing demand 
for skilled labour, Adam Smith’s maxim is at all times eminently applicable. 
His wise and weighty language deserves the earnest attention of all, both 
masters and men, who are interested in this controversy. ‘‘ When in any 
country the demand for those who live by wages is continually increased, when 
every year furnishes employment for a greater number than had been em- 
ployed the year before, the workmen have no occasion to combine in order to 
raise their wages. The scarcity of hands occasions a competition among 
masters, who bid one against another in order to get workmen.”—‘‘ Wealth of 
Nations,” i., ch. viii. 

How many branches of manufacture there are where there is no combination, 
and where the masters are every day, in Adam Smith’s words, bidding against 
one another in order to get workmen! Those who are accustomed to associate 
with employers of labour continually hear them remarking on the scarcity of men 
in such and such branches, that they have not had applications for employment 
for some time past, and that as they cannot do without them, they are ‘obliged 
to tempt men to their factories by the offer of increased wages. But how 
different is the case when the influence of a Union is brought to bear! Then 
the manufacturer no longer knows whom he has to deal with; all honest and 
aboveboard bargaining between man and man is no longer possible; wages are 
reduced to the dead leyel of a mediocre uniformity ; and instead of a question 
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for calm, unprejudiced decision upon business principles, we have a meeting of 
armies with banners ! 

In a combination among masters—but this, as has already been shown, never 
exists save in defence against a similar association. amongst the men—a con- 
scientious employer’s efforts to deal justly with his workmen and promote their 
happiness and comfort are entirely neutralised, in the collective action of the 
society to which he is obliged to belong. He finds himself compelled practi- 
cally to defend the proceedings and supplement the deficiencies of some other 
employer, who holds himself aloof from his workmen, regards them as his 
natural enemies, and meets their advances with unconciliating abruptness. And 
further, there are many circumstances which may justify one employer in 
giving higher wages than another, or in adding to the wages of his more skilled 
workmen; but where there is a Union this is simply impossible, all are then 
placed on a dead level. Individual freedom of action is no longer attainable 
either with master or man; good employers and bad, energetic and idle work- 
men, skilful and incompetent, are all placed on an equality. 

Surely this state of things in this nineteenth century of ours is to sober 
thought almost incomprehensible. If an iron-master wishes to buy fifty shil- 
lings’ worth of pig iron he goes into the open market, and deems it quite 
natural that by a difference in the supply and demand, he should have to pay 
more at one time than another. He is quite satisfied if, in Adam ‘Smith’s words, 
he has dealers bidding one against another, in order to get his custom. But 
mark the difference if he wishes to buy fifty shillings’ worth of puddling. 
Then, strange to say, buyer and seller cannot meet face to face, and enjoy all 
trading Englishmen’s privilege and pleasure, of freely entering on a bargain. 
The secretaries of both buyers’ and sellers’ associations have to be communi- 
cated with, a meeting has to be called, a lengthened discussion held, and a 
decision arrived at, in which buyer and seller have each only their individual 
vote! All the hair-splitting of the Angelic Doctor himself will never furnish a 
valid reason why the two questions should be decided upon different grounds— 
why fifty shillings’ worth of puddling cannot be bought in the same manner as 
fifty shillings’ worth of pig iron ?—each man being free to bargain for himself, 
without the encumbering assistance of secretaries and presidents, head associa- 
tions, and branch Unions. 

It is right we should notice, before concluding, the only plausible apology 
that has ever been offered for Trades’ Unions; and it is this,—that labour, unas- 
sisted by combination, would be altogether at the mercy of capital. Capital, it 
+ is said, is the combined result of much labour, and of the work of many 
labourers, and therefore, to put the contracting interests on an equality, labour 
4 should have the advantage of association in order to meet capital on equal 
® terms. A strictly analogous case will show the fallacy of this. Who would 

have the hardihood to assert that a farmer in a corn-market selling his twenty 
quarters of wheat is ‘‘at the mercy” of the leviathan grain factor with whom 
- he deals, and who has his stores in half the great granaries of Europe? And 
yet the grain merchant’s capital is the result of the operations of many farmers. 
Does not the agriculturist, nevertheless, get his market price without the whole 
of his order combining to be on equal terms with the corn factors? There 
might, however, be some show of reason in this argument in cases where 
employers are few in number, and capital is concentrated in the hands of a few 
individuals ; but this cannot be said of the iron trade, or any similar manufac- 
ture. Where, half a century ago, there was only one capitalist and one manu- 
facturer there are now fifty, all of whom have competing interests, are differ- 
ently circumstanced, and have different reasons for founding their judgment 
of the value of labour. If they are not prevented from seeing their way clear 
by the clouds of class-fecling and partisanship arising from Trades’ Unions, 
it is the interest of the manufacturers, in the words of Adam Smith, to bid 
against one another in order to get workmen. If it is undoubtedly true that 
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capital year by year increases in England, still more certain is it, that capital, 
instead of being concentrated as before, has every year a stronger tendency to 
diffuse itself into separate channels. In fact, while Trades’ Unions have been 
doing their utmost to enchain labour, legislation has been doing its utmost to 
enfranchise capital. Witness the Limited Liability Act, and Mr. Milner Gibson’s 
recent Bill, which enables a capitalist to grant a loan to an artizan or small 
manufacturer, taking interest in proportion to his profits. If ever, therefore, 
there was any foundation for the theory that labour single-handed is “ at the 
mercy ” of capital—and there never was in the case of the iron trade—it becomes 
every year more conclusively untenable. 

So far from it being the fact that capital has the ability or tendency to over- 
power labour, it is evident that if there is an advantage in the bargain between 
the two interests, it will be on the side of labour. The men are not competitors 
as their masters are. Employers have many and conflicting views and objects ; 
workmen, on the contrary, have only one—to keep wages high, or to have them 
still higher. An advance or a fall of wages is almost immaterial to employers 
individually ; it comes to all alike, and does not bring profit or advantage to 
one employer over another. It affects the consumer mainly, and it is only 
when excessive wages drive trade into other countries, or increase the cost of 
the article produced to such an extent as to prevent the consumer buying, 
that the manufacturer is interested in an alteration of wages. Hence it is 
that in nine cases out of ten, the judgment of the masters in a question of 
wages is much more likely to be fair and unprejudiced than that of the men ; and 
this explains why, in strikes and Union-controversies with their men, employers 
have been so successful. It is not because capital enables them to refuse any 
particular rate of wages, but because, in their position of comparative indif- 
ferentism, the chances are in favour of their arriving at a fair and impartial 
decision. ae 

In conclusion, we may ask how are we to account for the phenomenon of 
strikes and Trades’ Unions lingering in our midst, when all history is against 
them—all experience and all reasoning on common-sense principles? The 
anomalous anachronism is brought about, we think, by external no less than 
internal causes. Trade combination is a poisonous plant, at once, if botanical 
terms be allowable, exogenous and endogenous. Chief among the internal causes 
is the partial and unequal education of the working classes. Many well-meaning 
employers are bitterly discouraged in their efforts to educate their men by the 
lamentable fact that, as a class, their workmen are more recklessly unreasonable 
to deal with, than when ignorance was more general than it now is. But this is 
due, let us hope, not to education, but to partial and unequal education. By 
the influence of religion falsely so called, the great mass of our “‘ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water” are still in gross ignorance, and the comparatively 
few among them who have had the accidental advantage of education, find 
themselves in an artificial and undue position of superiority, of which they are 
not slow in availing themselves. From these spring the men—velvet-fisted 
rather than horny-handed—who are ready booted and spurred to ride the 
working classes to death, in a match with the masters about wages, however 
unequally made. From these we have the men with whom the Trades’ Union 
is the great ‘‘ Diana of the Ephesians.” For is not this ‘‘the craft by which 
they have their wealth?” Is not this the craft by which they are enabled to 
pass a leisurely clean-shirted existence as strike-jobbers, battening on the 
misery of their fellows, and strangers to the honest sweat of honourable labour? 
As well might you expect the fussy country tradesman to allow the mouldy 
municipality of his fading town to be swept away, where he airs his ‘‘ aitchless” 
eloquence, as expect a Union leader to allow combination to be done away with 
—the arena where he achieves his tinsel triumphs, and proves himself unoculus 
inter ceecos—the one-eyed monarch of the blind. 

Thus much as to internal causes. As an outside influence, we haye numbers 
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of benevolent and well-meaning persons who believe that the working-classes 
have not participated in the general prosperity of the country, that without 
combination they are at the mercy of their employers, and that Trades’ Unions 
bring out the noblest qualities of their order. These are the persons (their 
benevolence obscuring their judgment) who would patronise the working-classes 
in striking about anything. Verily, if it were an incomprehensible technicality 
of trade, they would encourage the Union, if it were so minded, in striking 
against the diurnal revolution of the earth—the North Staffordshire strike was 
quite as reasonable; and we should find a Cambridge professor, wtih a radical 
borough looming in the future, asking permission to take part in their 
deliberations. 

If it be a question whether or not the working-classes have proportionately 
participated in the growing prosperity of the country, it is very easy in the 
iron trade, at all events, to bring it to a convincing issue.! Instead of wasting 
so many thousands over promoting the misery of strikes, and driving our 
manufactures into foreign countries,? why not apportion to the testing of 
the questions, on co-operative principles, a part of the money so recklessly 
and mischievously squandered ? The puddlers and rollers of Staffordshire and 
the North contributed from their earnings £16,000 for the promotion of the 
useless little strike at Leeds. This might have started a small mill for the men 
as an experiment, wheres it would have been better thrown into the Aire and 
Calder Canal than wasted as it was. 

We sadly fear the seven years of famine for masters that periodically recur in 
the iron trade, would prove too much for co-operative managers; but in any case 
a question would be set at rest, about which there is much interested misrepre- 
sentation. Finally, we need only give a passing and contemptuous notice of 
those who encourage strikes and Trades’ Unions from interested motives. These 
wily ‘‘friends of humanity” who are ready to ride into Parliament, power, or 
provision for life, on the barrow of any “‘ needy knife grinder ” who passes their 
way; those unscrupulous cheap newspaper vendors who, knowing that the penny 
of the employer comes more seldom than the penny of the employed, misrepre- 
sent the proceedings of the one, and cover the errors of the other-—to what 
can they be compared but carrion crows hovering round the hapless battles 
of combination ? 

We can only express an earnest hope that they may soon find their ‘‘ occupa- 
tion gone,’ when combination and its ill-omened offspring—strikes and lock- 
outs—are things of the past. Then will that happy period both for masters 
and men arrive, when the questions ‘‘ What is the price of a quarter of wheat?” 
and ‘‘ What is the price of a workman’s day-wages?” shall be settled on the 
same principles. There is no more room in the one question than in the other 
for the accustomed jealousy and class-feeling—envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness. Then shall capital and labour go hand in hand, unen- 
cumbered by the medizeval armour of combination. Then, and not till then, 
will the time arrive when combinations, strikes, and lock-outs, shall be as 
much matters of history, as duelling and trial by ordeal. 

Wixi1AM Ropinson HopreEr. 


(1) Similar advice on a similar subject may be given to the employers. A fraction of 
the money which they have lost by strikes, properly expended, might have solved the 
mechanical and chemical difficulties of puddling by machinery. 

(2) The Belgian manufacturers now regularly supply ship and railroad iron in England, 
They obtained a footing during the late strike, and there will be a difficulty in dis- 
lodging them. 








PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


THE General Election is over; the new Parliament {has been chosen; and, as we 
ventured to predict, the constituencies have returned a majority of Liberal members. 
The totals, according to the fairest estimate, are 372 Liberals, and 287 Tories, 
giving a nominal majority of 84, and a probable real working majority of about 
half that number. For as in an army, the nominal always exceeds the real force, 
“present under arms,” the names down on paper are always in excess of the 
numbers with the colours, so in Parliament, the estimated majority is always 
in excess of the majority that can be got together on any but very rare occasions. 
Men stay away or change their views, or find their party going too far for them. 
And this operates on both sides, but as the Liberal party initiates reforms, and 
as its members do not all keep step, it follows that there are often more stragglers, 
more absentees, more deserters on this side at critical moments, than on the side of 
resistance and obstruction. But 84 is a large number, more than one-seventh 
of the whole House, and the margin being larger, it may be fairly assumed that 
the actual working majority will be large in the same proportion. 

In the strife which has just closed, the Liberals have lost 32 and have gained 
61 seats, leaving a net gain of 29, or one fewer than the maximum estimate of 
probable gain made before the election began. In our last. number we ventured 
to look to the counties for a large share of the contemplated gain, and the counties 
have fulfilled the expectations formed of them. No fewer than eighteen seats 
have been won in counties by the Liberals, while only four seats have been lost, and 
these in consequence of local jealousies, while the new county division of the South 
Riding of Yorkshire, which the Tories created in the hope of securing two seats, 
has been won from them after a very stout and very expensive contest. The 
success of the Tories in Berkshire means dislike of the Times, and the resentment 
of the Tory landholders at the presumption of the Liberals in going for three seats. 
Berkshire is a Tory county, like Bucks and Oxon, and the wonder is how any 
Liberal ever got returned for any one of them. The defeat of the Liberals in 
Norfolk arises partly from dislike of the malt-tax, but chiefly from resistance 
to the dictation of Lord Leicester. We certainly do not regret any healthy 
hostility to undue influence, whether it shows itself in driving Liberals from 
Norfolk, or in attempting to oust Lord Elcho from Haddingtonshire, and to put a 
Liberal tenant farmer in his place. The success of Mr. Milbank, in North York- 
shire, means that the Cleveland influence has beaten the Feversham influence, 
and that the Liberals there only required that small additional help to enable them 
to defeat the Duncombes. The Liberal victory in North -Essex is a triumph of 
opinion, just as the Liberal defeat in South Essex is a sign that the Liberal 
invasion of that Boeotian division is not yet able to cope with the squires. Since 
the Reform Bill passed until now, no Liberal has ever sat for North Essex or 
South Shropshire ; while Mr. Cowper is the first Liberal who ever won a seat 
in Hertfordshire, for which there was a contest. These are significant facts. 

Nor are the Scotch county elections less remarkable. The Scotch are unequi- 
vocally Liberal. For many years no Tory has sat for a Scotch borough, and now 
the counties are being invaded and conquered by the Liberals. During the late 
election the Liberals carried five counties, tied in a sixth, and offered a successful 
resistance in a seventh. This represents successful aggression. In Ireland the 
change in the representation is more strongly marked. The Liberals won eleven 
seats, including two county seats, and lost one only, a not unlooked-for consequence 
of the genuine manifestation of Tory opinions by the rejection of the Roman 
Catholic Oath Bill, and of Lord Derby’s muzzle metaphor. It is remarkable that 
the gains of the Tories are all in England; but it should be remarked, that 
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while they won thirty-two seats from Liberals in England, the Liberals won 
forty-four from them. These are the statistical results of the General Election. 

But the moral results are of far greater moment. There are five elections which 
have attracted the attention of the least inquiring, and have been accepted as signs 
of the times. The return of Mr. John Stuart Mill for Westminster, although due 
in some degree undoubtedly to the steady discipline of the Westminster Liberals, 
may also be referred to the growth of a desire to raise the character of the metro- 
politan constituencies by the selection of distinguished men, to put in a protest on 
behalf of purity of election, and to display a marked determination not to submit to 
the dictation of the religious bigots. It is partly, though not wholly, to the same 
causes that we may attribute the return of Mr. Layard unopposed for Southwark, 
of Mr. Hughes at the head of the poll for Lambeth, and of Mr. Torrens for Fins- 
bury. Mr. Hughes had the support of the Churchmen and the Nonconformists, as 
well as the workmen. The two former worked and voted for him because he was 
not an Unitarian; but the workmen wrought hard and voted for him, although he 
dissents from many of their views, because they believe him to be able and honest. 
Mr. Torrens owes his election to the craving of the constituency for at least one 
respectable and educated representative, and to their natural animosity against 
Mr. Cox for his share in the expulsion of Mr. Stansfeld from office. Mr. Géschen’s 
position at the head of the poll in the City is a meet tribute to an able man who 
has shown that he can make as brilliant a figure in a contested election as he can 
in the calmer atmosphere of the House of Commons. These metropolitan elections 
illustrate in a striking way the growth of a desire to be better represented, and, 
what ix of equal moment, the growth of liberality. 

This is not confined to the metropolitan constituencies. Two other elections 
illustrate the same happy improvement. For the first time since the present Lord 
Camoys was successful at Oxford, but afterwards unseated on petition, a Roman 
Catholic has been returned for an English borough, not Arundel, and one for an 
English county. Sir John Acton has ousted a Whitmore from Bridgnorth, and 
Sir John Simeon has defeated Sir Charles Locock in the Isle of Wight. ‘These 
successes are the more remarkable because hitherto Tory Whitmores have been 
inseparable from Bridgnorth, and because in the Isle of Wight the Ultramontane 
electors voted for Locock, just as in Finsbury they voted for Cox. They did so, 
apparently, because they thought the Tory creed was more nearly in harmony 
with the Encyclical and the Syllabus of Errors than the Liberal creed. Never- 
theless, it must be remarked, that the Tories of King’s County have rejected that 
“enlightened Roman Catholic,” and unscrupulous Tory partizan, Mr. Pope Hennessy. 
Lord Derby, in his frank, but impolitic, speech on the Roman Catholic Oath Bill, 
taunted the Liberals with the absence of distinguished Roman Catholic support. 
Me asked why the great English and Irish Roman Catholic families did not come 
forward to give their aid to Mr. Monsell. Little did he think that his taunt 
would be so soon and so emphatically answered. More fortunate than Owen Glen- 
dower, the spirits invoked by him have come at Lord Derby's call, and notably in 
South Lancashire, not at all to his satisfaction. 

If there was one object more than another, next to the securing of a majority, 
which the Tories had at heart, it was the humiliation of Mr. Gladstone. They 
resented what they call his desertion of party, what we call the growth of his mind, 
and they instinctively felt that Mr. Gladstone, not Mr. Bright, was the most 
dangerous individual enemy of Toryismin the empire. They, therefore, bent their 
energies to vex, to thwart, to overthrow him, and thus to gratify their hatred and 
give emphatic expression to their fear. They are not afraid of Mr. Bright, because 
he is a man of extreme views, They are afraid of Mr. Gladstone, because he 
advocates and supports practicable changes. It is the national and catholic, as 
opposed to the sectional and sectarian, character of Mr. Gladstone’s mind that 
makes them dread him, Although they do not believe it themselves, the leaders 
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strive to make the rank and file believe that Mr. Gladstone’s tendencies and aims 
are identical with those of Mr. Bright, and if they fail with the nation they succeed 
with the rectors and squires. It used to be said of the metropolitan constituencies 
that when they were called upon to vote mere numbers prevailed over intelligence. 
The metropolitan constituencies have relieved themselves from that reproach, and 
now it falls with full force more emphatically upon the constituency of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford than upon any other in the United Kingdom. The Tories, deter- 
mined to oust Mr. Gladstone, did so by swamping the intelligence of the University. 
For the teaching body supported him steadily as their representative man ; but the 
Carlton Club poured in the voting papers of their partisans, and thus Old Oxford 
beat Young Oxford, dead Oxford beat living Oxford, bigotry and stagnation over- 
came tolerance and progress, the Carlton agency galvanised the Oxford-of Robert 
Harry Inglis, and a Gathorne Hardy was chosen in the place of a Gladstone. Not 
only in England, but in Europe, it was felt that the humiliation of that choice fell 
not upon Mr. Gladstone, but upon the University. Mr. Hardy soon gave further 
proof that they were right. His small brain was so turned by his success, that, in 
a moment of exultation, he showed how worthy he was to represent such a con- 
stituency, by likening Lord Russell to a snarling cur, barking at little dogs, and 
running away from big ones, and by saying that the Liberal party had used Reform 
as a costermonger uses a carrot when he holds it out before a donkey to make him 
go. Verily, the simile of dogs and donkeys seems congenial to the Tory mind. 
Lord Derby once compared the Italians to different breeds of dogs, and a canine 
image with a muzzle on rose to his mind when he had to speak of the Roman Catholics. 
And now the representative of scholarship and courtesy, when he wants to describe 
an honoured statesman, can only think of a cur; and when the Liberal party and 
Reform rise before him, the first figures as a donkey, the second as a carrot. If we 
did not know to the contrary, we should jump to the conclusion that Mr. Hardy 
represented Finsbury as it was in the days of Cox, or Kidderminster as it is now. 
Mr. Gladstone’s defeat at Oxford was not an unmixed evil, for it revealed better 
than any other contest, a compendious view of the Tory party in its true colours; 
it showed the uses to which voting papers may be put, and it set Mr. Gladstone 
free. ‘At last, my friends, 1 am come among you,” were his first words to the 
people of South Lancashire, and they show what was uppermost in his mind. “At 
last I am come among you, and I am come, to use an expression which has become 
very famous and is not likely to be forgotten, I am come among you ‘ unmuzzled!’” 
And then he went on to speak ina style that must have made some of his opponents 
repent bitterly that they had helped to take off his muzzle. He stated at once 
the cause of his defeat, and the real issue before the country. He had been rejected 
because he had learnt the folly, nay, the madness, of refusing to join in the generous 
sympathies of his countrymen by adopting an “obstructive. policy,” and because he 
had been unable to concur in that system which makes and fixes definitively the 
general character of the present parliamentary opposition. The contest which has 
been carried on was carried on between two systems; they are exemplified in Mr, 
Gladstone’s vicissitudes. Oxford voted for Hardy and Obstruction; South Lanca- 
shire voted for Gladstone and Progress.. The motto of Oxford is “Stand: still ;” 
South Lancashire has accepted Mr. Gladstone’s improvised motto “ Keep moving.” 
Tt was only two days before the day of polling that Mr. Gladstone went to his 
native county. He had time only to make two speeches, but they were of such 
quality as made it plain to be seen that, could he have delivered speeches through 
the county, he must have headed the poll, and probably have brought in with 
him. Mr. Heywood and Mr, Thompson. As it was, to the great chagrin of his 
opponents, he had time enough to win the third seat. His Alma Mater had proved 
to be a cruel step-mother. Avowing, glorying in the “deep and passionate love” 
he felt and feels for her, he sought and found in his native county that confidence 
which she had refused to accord. And it is better for Oxford, better for South 
Lancashire, better for the country, that Mr. Gladstone should go to Parliament a free 
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man, than that he should go there with the University or any other muzzle on. 
The muzzle he may fitly bequeath to the Tories, in whose political coat of arms it 
will be in its place. 

The mode in which the Tories chose to fight their cause—we are not speaking 
of ordinary electioneering tactics, but of the moral, or rather immoral, means to which 
they resorted—is highly instructive. The issue before the country was, whether the 
country preferred the Liberal party and Progress, or the Tory party and Obstruction ; 
whether it would place confidence in the men who have initiated and carried nearly 
every great and beneficial measure, not only for the last six, but for the last sixty 
years, or whether it would place confidence in the men who have done their utter- 
most to thwart and frustrate that beneficent legislation. Now observe what line, 
under these circumstances, was taken by the Tories. Mr. Disraeli set the example. 
Finding that his notorious election address, in which he made the virtue of his 
party to consist in the resistance it offered to attacks on the Church and the State, 
was received with derision, when he came on the hustings at Aylesbury, he boldly 
claimed as his own the whole recent policy of the Liberal party. He originated the 
French treaty, he was the father of the repeal of the paper duty, his was the idea 
of reducing the income-tax and the tea duties; he put forward the notion, so 
readily caught up, that the Government deserved no credit for reducing the ex- 
penditure, because they had only taken off taxation imposed by themselves, and had 
only reduced an expenditure they had themselves created, when forced to do'so by 
the Tories ; nay, he went so far back in his claims that he declared the Reform Bill 
of 1832 was carried mainly by the eloquence and ability of Lord Derby! The 
dodge had an immense success. Mr. Disraeli’s fictions were repeated on scores of 
hustings. The Peels, and Du Canes, and Thynnes, and Mannerses, and Farquhars, 
and Lyttons repeated it all over the country. Nobody said the Church was in 
danger, only some few that the State was about to be overthrown; but everybody 
said that the Liberals were claiming credit for a pelicy which they stole from the 
Tories, for a prosperity wholly due to good harvests, and a general success mainly 
the fruit of “luck.” Even peace—and this was said to people who remembered 
what took place in 1863 and 1864—even peace had been preserved with Germany 
and America in consequence of the strenuous exertions of that. Tory party which 
day after day had demanded the recognition of Mr. Davis’s Confederacy, and had 
done its utmost to push the Government into a war on behalf of Denmark. 

But these shameless misrepresentations of recent history did not save the Tories 
from defeat. One is amazed at the want of sagacity in men who thought it possible 
so to cajole public opinion. On the other hand this filching of the Liberal policy 
is one of the strongest testimonies to its soundness, all the stronger because it has 
been unintentionally rendered. There were, too, exceptions among the Tories 
themselves. In spite of his proximity to Lord Cranbourne, Sir Stafford Northcote 
made a speech at Stamford in which he did some justice to his opponents. Lord 
Stanley was even more favourable and fair, in spite of his relationship to Lord 
Derby and friendship for Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Henley was as blunt and frank as usual 
—crying “fudge,” by the way, with all his might to Mr. Disraeli’s notion about 
lateral reform. And Mr. Disraeli himself, seeing the game up, and nothing to be 
gained by special pleadings, coolly admitted at Newport Pagnell, that the Ministry 
he had denounced at Aylesbury had been both able and successful; consoling him- 
self with the reflection that there would still be a compact Tory party, a big 
minority of 290 members, ready to do battle in defence of Church and State, to 
which old cries he returned without the slightest hesitation. And it was time. 
For Mr. Gladstone, “ unmuzzled” in South Lancashire, had torn Mr. Disraeli’s 
pretensions to shreds, had drawn a humorous picture of Mr. Disraeli trying to 
negotiate a commercial treaty with France on the basis of refusing all France 
required; had shown how the Tories, far from having, on quitting office in 1859, 
left the expenditure at £65,000,000, as they said, had left it at £69,000,000, with a 

China imbroglio which sent it up beyond £70,000,000, thus creating a deficit which 
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Mr. Gladstone had to meet by that taxation which they averred he had put on in 
carrying out a Liberal policy. Mr. Gladstone also reminded his hearers that when 
there were bad harvests it was not admitted that they had anything to do with the 
revenue ; and that as to “ luck,” was it lucky, he asked, to have an American war, 
its consequence a cotton famine, the costly leavings of Tory policy in China, and the 
expense of that reconstruction of the navy which turned out to be useless, because 
not made of iron? . But this strife between the two parties on the hustings, con- 
cerning the past, although inevitable, was valueless except in so far as it served to 
demonstrate more completely, and to impress more deeply on the mind of the 
nation, the soundness and beneficence of that Liberal policy which has converted 
the country from what it was in the dark days of the Prince Regent and Fourth 
George to what it has become in these days of Queen Victoria. 

While the bulk of hustings eloquence was directed to assail or to defend the past 
policy of the Government and the past policy of the Liberal party, while the appeal 
to the constituencies was not based upon any special issue about to be decided, but 
was a general issue between the parties whose watchwords are Obstruction and 
Progress, there was one question, having reference to the future, which occupied a 
conspicuous place in the speeches of conspicuous men. We mean the question of 
Reform. It is a remarkable fact that the hustings speeches have shown us, as in 
a glass darkly, no other prospective issue of any magnitude, likely to stir the nation 
to its depths. It would be imprudent to predict a Reform Bill for next session ; 
we must wait until November before we can learn what the Government think on 
the subject; but it isa fact that Reform is the only political entity of moment 
which “looms in the distance.” Mr. Disraeli referred to it when he used the 
phrase “dangers ahead,” but Mr. Disraeli only uses it as a sort of bogy. He-wants his 
hearers and readers to believe that Mr. Bright must dictate the next Reform Bill, 
whereby he displays his usual want of sagacity. He has never shown that he 
possessed that quality of mind which enables a statesman to make a great political 
forecast. We may dismiss his speeches from our roll of symptoms of the future, 
and seek them in the speeches of men more completely in sympathy with the 
British nation, more given to weigh facts, and less given to manufacture phrases. 

Now, what are these symptoms? Let us begin with the Tories. ‘ My impres- 
sions,” said Sir John Pakington, “ are that the time is not distant when the public 
voice will require some modification or revision of the Reform Act of 1832.” He 
thinks it should be “a large, liberal, wise, and statesmanlike” revision, and he is 
of opinion that it should be prepared by a Committee of the Privy Council, or by a 
Royal Commission. That is one symptom. Lord Stanley evidently thinks it 
probable that he will be called upon to discuss a Reform Bill, for he occupied more 
than a third of his first speech at Lynn in describing what changes he would and what 
changes he would not agree to. Lord Cranbourne apprehends an attempt to transfer 
power from thepresent known to some unknown constituencies, and, of course, he puts 
himself in an attitude of resistance. Mr. Lowe is not a Tory; but he fears proposals 
for a change, and is for “ keeping things as they are.” While we should despair of 
the conversion of Lord Cranbourne, we do not despair of the re-conversion of Mr. 
Lowe, especially since he has declared that his real object in making his anti- 
reform speeches was the laudable one of striking off a mask, dividing parties into 
two sections, and rousing men to the real importance of the question at issue. 
Mr. Henley made the most striking speech. True, he does not think it “very 
likely ” that there will be any change, but if there is to be a change, what is the 
kind of change he thinks desirable? He dismisses Mr. Disraeli’s notion about 
“lateral reform,” as something he does not understand. He has come to the con- 
clusion, after much reflection, that “if we have a change, we should go back to our 
old system of household franchise.” That is for the boroughs; and for the counties 
he would take taxation as a test. “I think that household suffrage and rating 
should go together. I say take taxation as the test. I don’t care whether you put 
taxes on a £10 or a £20 house; if there be taxes upon it, let the man vote. And I 
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will tell you why. Because then we should: not have perpetual change. If we 
have rating on the one hand. and. taxation on: the other, we should not have a 
hullaballoo all over the country about some being in and some out. It is a question 
of principle, but there’s no principle in £10, or £12, or £20.” 

These opinions, we need not say; have sent a shudder through the Tory 
party; and it-is remarkable that Mr. Henley, at Oxford, should propound opinions 
which coincide with those expressed by Mr. Milner Gibson at Ashton, when he 
said, “I believe the good old Saxon idea of the head of a house being a voter is 
not a bad idea.” Like Mr. Henley, he said that if there were any change in the 
borough franchise, it ought to go the length of household suffrage. But between 
Mr. Gibson and Mr. Henley there. is a wide extent of party, and it is undoubtedly 
not peopled by men. who think that a household suffrage in boroughs and a 
rating suffrage in counties would be desirable. Sir John Pakington, and Mr. 
Henley, and Lord Stanley are good representatives of their party, and their 
speeches show that they are trembling on the verge of'a Reform. Bill. 

But the important question is how stand Ministers in relation to this delicate 
question ; and by Ministers, in this case, we mean the active vital members of the 
Cabinet. Lord Palmerston, at Tiverton, was silent on Reform. The future, 
however, belongs not to him, but to Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone. Now; what 
all the Ministers who have spoken distinctly intimate is this, that they are ready to 
deal with the question, but that if they are to do so, the country must supply the 
motive power. Sir Charles Wood, Sir George Grey, Sir Roundell Palmer, and 
last, but not least, Mr. Gladstone, took the same line. Mr. Gladstone told the 
electors of South Lancashire that he should like to see an extension of the franchise, 
not extorted, as it was in 1832, but freely given. ‘“ But,” he added, and his words 
are significant, “this question, like all others, is not now in our hands, but in 
yours... . Any government that should again take it up in deference to the 
supposed feeling of the moment, or to the wishes of their supporters, but without 
a well-considered prospect of carrying it through, would, in my opinion, not 
perform, but abandon, its duty to the country. ... If you, the constituencies, 
desire that this question should be taken up, and carried through to a satisfactory 
conclusion, with you the matter rests.” We look upon this and similar declara- 
tions as a frank invitation to the constituencies to announce their intention of 
supporting a Reform Bill. Moreover, it must not: be overlooked that Lord Russell 
has thought fit to issue a cheap edition of his essay on the “ English Government 
and Constitution,” into which he has introduced: new passages pleading for the 
extension of the suffrage to the working men, on the ground of fitness, and the 
further ground that a lateral extension would only create a new danger—would 
“tend to make a democracy where it does not exist ; to enclose our political 
constitution within a pale of privilege; and to brand with degradation men who 
ought to be honoured for their honesty and intelligence.” The extension of the 
franchise, he insists, “ should be vertical, as well as lateral. Numbers have proved 
their fitness, let numbers be admitted: What should be the precise amount of 
rent or of rate which should entitle the inhabitant of a borough to vote, or whether 
the old householder right of voting with three years’ occupation might not usefully 
be the test, I will not here pretend to determine. A lodger suffrage of £10 rent 
might, perhaps, be added.” This is, we take it, another political manifesto. Our 
readers can determine for themselves what are the chances of another Reform 
Bill; what will be the probable decision of the Cabinet in November. Our duty 
is done when we point out the salient fact that no question having life in: it, 
except the Reform question, has been mooted during this General Election, The 
index points to Reform. » 

One more word on this electoral contest. Mr. Gladstone’s position in relation to 
the Liberal party was conspicuous enough before; it is far more conspicuous. now. 
In this struggle it is Mr, Gladstone’s name which has risen above all. others. The, 
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University of Oxford, instead of driving him into the wilderness, has driven him 
into the leadership of the Liberal party in the House of Commons. 

The salient phenomenon of continental politics is not a fact buta fiction. Rumour 
asserted that the Emperor Napoleon had actually renewed his former attempt to 
make Paris the scene of an European Congress. The objectsof this gathering were 
said to be the settlement of pending European questions,—it was-not.said that the 
Oriental question was this time to be included,—and a general disarmament. This 
strange report found no credit in well-informed quarters, but it obtained, neverthe- 
less, a remarkable degree of publicity, and some support, by being mentioned in home 
and foreign journals of character. For nearly a week it went uncontradicted. No 
one on this side of the Channel thought it worth while to deny such an unlikely 
looking story. At length the Moniteur broke silence, and declared solemnly that 
the report had no foundation in fact. The Emperor had once proposed a congress ; 
the greatness of the scheme was not disputed ; the quarrel between Denmark and 
Germany demonstrated its wisdom ; “ but the Imperial Government leaves time to 
justify more completely the counsel of the Emperor.” A report which calls forth 
such a formal denial, —a denial in the nature of a warning too,—must have had an 
origin in some quarter removed from the Bourse. Was it a “feeler?” There are 
ears which drink in every whisper and magnify every hint, derived from what 
look like official sources. If it were a feeler, the pulse of Europe was soon found 
to be as adverse as ever to the great Imperial idea. A congress might further 
embroil, it could not settle any vital European question; and as to a disarma- 
ment, the peculiar organisation of the French army makes reductions of force in 
that country apparent but not real, while reductions on our side, for instance, 
must always be real and never apparent. A congress could only serve to glorify 
the Emperor, increase the power of France, deprive England of her independent 
position, and force her to hoist her flag in one camp or the other. 

The troubles in Germany and elsewhere must settle themselves without a con- 

The time will come when the opinion of the non-German powers will 
have to be taken on the endless Schleswig-Holstein dispute. It has not come 
yet. And as for the rest, Austria must settle for herself the nature of her con- 
nection with Hungary, and the points in dispute between herself and Prussia. 
And what is left of Germany, after deducting Austria and Prussia, must settle 
with those two powers what shall be done about the provinces torn from Den- 
mark, Russia, in due time, will have something to say on the subject, but. her 
views are more likely to lean towards Prussia than Austria. In the meantime 
the Prussian monarch is ruling by Divine right. He has decreed not only that a 
budget, to which his House of Commons has not assented, is a good and valid 
budget, but he has authorised by his mere fiat additional expenditure for the 
navy, an expenditure deliberately rejected by the Lower House. This, at all 
events, is flagrantly unconstitutional. Moreover he has succeeded, by the applica- 
tion of sheer police law, in preventing the Liberal Deputies from. dining together 
at Cologne. Driven from that city, they hurried off, under protest, to the duchy 
of Nassau, and, at Oberlahnstein, had just swallowed a hasty meal, when a body 
of infantry expelled them from the hotel where they had found refuge. It is. 
plainly the object of Herr von Bismark to drive the Liberals into the commission 
of some illegal act, and it is obviously the determination of the Liberals not to 
confer that advantage on the King and his ministers. In this encounter the 
Liberals have won, for they have made their government odious in the eyes of all 
Europe, and have demonstrated the manifestly despotic character of the King. 
One would have thought that a man who had been once an exile would be more 
wise. 

The Great Eastern has started on her way athwart the Atlantic, bearing with 
her the bond that it is fondly hoped will annex Europe to the transatlantic conti- 
nent. The deep-sea telegraph is again on its trial. The experiment has not begun 
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auspiciously, in all respects, but so much energy, and ingenuity, and determination 
deserve to succeed. 

The convicted assassins have been executed at Washington, and although this 
result has been brought about by setting martial law above the law of the land, and 
although the Americans do not relish martial law, they are well content to see 
justice done upon those whom the Tory-Confederate press with us persists in 
styling the “alleged” offenders. It is, however, admitted that an attempt to try 
Mr. Davis before a military court will call forth a sharp opposition. Mr. Johnson, 
however, is a wilful man. His mind seems to be of that texture which is made 
the harder the more it is resisted. Some Virginians have recently tried to induce 
the President to mitigate the severity of his amnesty proclamation as it applies to 
the rich. They have found Mr. Johnson harsh and inflexible. He regards the 
late Confederates as guilty in proportion to their wealth, and he tells them flatly 
they only want to be relieved in order to become richer. A Confiscation Depart- 
ment has been instituted in the South, and there are signs of an intention to work 
it remorselessly. Mr. Johnson nevér forgets that he was a poor white himself 
once; and if we mistake not, the tendency of his policy will be to favour the poor 
whites and protect the freed men. At all events, his interview with the Vir- 
ginians points to the former line of policy, and the latest information from 
America points emphatically to the latter. General Howard has stated officially 
that the freed men must be paid wages at the rates ruling in former days when 
slaves were “hired out;” that they must be paid for their work under any cir- 
cumstances, and that they must be recognised as free. The attempt to continue 
slavery in Texas has been roughly rebuked. 

President Johnson's policy in the South is not yet made clearly manifest, but 
from such indications as we have, it may be inferred that while he will not in- 
fringe State rights in a manner offensive to the North, he will insist on extinguish- 
ing every atom of slavery, and do his best to destroy the plantation lords, and to 
lodge power in the hands of the late despised poor whites, who fought so nobly for 
the Confederacy. The relations of the United States to Mexico, and through 
Mexico to France, are not one whit more easy, and the old democratic party is doing 
all it can to increase the tension, by trying to force the government to adopt a 
distinctly hostile policy. The sense of the nation, however, is steadfastly in favour 
of a long draught of peace with all the world. 

The trial of Constance Kent threatened to raise two formidable questions—the 
old dispute about criminal monomania, and the older dispute touching the inviola- 
bility of the confessional. Both were avoided by the determination of Miss Kent 
to utter no plea except that of “guilty.” The judge had no alternative but to 
pass sentence of death, and the Crown has felt itself justified in commuting that 
sentence into imprisonment for life. The only ground on which this can have been 
done is the youth of Miss Kent at the period when she committed this heinous 
murder. We confess that it is an unavoidable but not satisfactory ending of one 
of the most hideous stories in the annals of crime. The public, however, is satisfied 
to learn the truth, and its desire to probe the mystery of that dreadful night is 
overcome by the contentment universally felt at the discovery of the criminal. 

A warning circular from the Privy Council reminds the nation that it has 
neglected its duties; and that the conditions exist which may bring on wide-spread 
suffering from cholera, should that scourge make its way from the East to the 
West. The progress of the epidemic in the Mediterranean is not such as to justify 
alarm, but quite enough to warrant the amplest precaution, The warning ought 
not to be given in vain. 


July 27. 
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HuntTine SKETCHES. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Chapman & Hall. 1865. 


WE are more accustomed to meet with Mr. Trollope in the drawing-room or on 
the croquet-ground, but it is evident that he is equally at home in pink and 
tops at the cover-side. There is a business-like air about the hunting sketches 
that have been reprinted in this little book, and we meet with a sentence here 
and there which tells us that we are discussing the matter with a man “‘ who 
hunts, and who likes it,” and not with a mere book-maker disguised as a sports- 
man. The literary adventurer who insinuates himself into our library under 
the pretence of being knowing in sporting matters, is easily detected, and the 
sporting novel is generally not only falsely pretentious, but is also intolerably 
stupid. The series of sporting novels, illustrated by Leech, of which ‘‘ Mr. 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour” was the first and the best, will perhaps be thought to 
be exceptions, and certainly a good deal of laughter and fun may be got out of 
them ; but it would be a dreary business to be condemned to read them from 
beginning to end. The fact is, that Leech’s drawings were the life and soul of 
them ; the letter-press was mere padding for the engravings, and without them 
Mr. Jorrocks and Mr. Facey Romford would sigh unheeded. 

Mr. Trollope has not, it is true, in any of his writings ventured on high 
ground ; indeed, he has entirely confined himself to commonplace pictures of 
every-day life; but the ground is always firm beneath him, and the rare praise 
may be accorded him of never having attempted flights beyond the strength of 
his pinions. It would, by the way, be perhaps a truer description to call his 
novels photographs than pictures, for though there may be wanting the breadth 
and vigour of a masterpiece of painting, we have the completeness and minute- 
ness of truth which is only produced by means of the intuitive power of 
observation. There were some scenes in ‘‘Orley Farm” which told Mr. 
Trollope’s readers that he possessed not only the taste but the faculty of 
describing sport in the hunting-field. The description of Felix Graham’s fall 
at an awkward fence was admirably told (better even than a similar incident in 
Mr. Kingsley’s ‘‘ Yeast”), and could not possibly have been told by any one who 
had not himself hada cropper, or, at any rate, seen the man in front of him come 
to grief at an awkward place. 

The present little volume of 115 pages is not descriptive of hunting incidents, 
but consists of sketches of the company to be met with at the cover-side, and 
Mr. Trollope tells us how they usually comport themselves when the hounds 
have got all well away with their fox. Mr. Trollope deals tenderly, but not more 
than justly, with the hunting lady; but, on the other hand, we think he has 
too much sympathy with ‘“‘the man who hunts and never jumps.” Such a 
man may, of course, be a worthy and respectable member of society, for pluck 
of this sort is undeniably to a certain extent an affair of natural temperament ; 
but the man had much better not hunt at all, and if he turns out in pink we 
think he must be condemned as a pretender. We are all of us perhaps rather 
inclined to err on the side of soft-heartedness towards the man who shirks his 
fences, the man who prefers ‘‘the’ard ’igh road” to the meadow, and the man who 
follows his leader through the gaps, instead of taking a line of his own. No 
one is called upon either by duty or principle to be a sportsman, and the best 
man in the field, if he has been a little too long over the mahogany the night 
before; may be a little over-careful about his fences; but it may safely be said 
that a man who is systematically a shirker when the hounds are running must 
have his heart in the wrong place, and the defect will probably show itself in 
other circumstances of life. But the man who, when he comes to a big place, 
takes his horse well by the head, and, as Assheton Smith used to say, throws 
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his heart over before him, is probably manufactured of a material tolerably 
effective for most purposes. The courage that is wanted in the face of a five-foot 
wall is the same article that is wanted for a forlorn hope, and there are two 
kinds of it, the same in their restilts, but very different in their value: there 
is the dashing courage of the hot-headed boy, or the man who doesn’t know 
danger when he sees it, and the sterner and nobler courage of the man who 
knows danger well, and fears it as it should be feared, but who has the resolu- 
tion to harden his heart and meet it. 

Mr. Trollope devotes a chapter to the hunting parson, the chapter being for 
the most part a short discussion on the question whether parsons should hunt 
at all. 

‘«The world at large is very prone to condemn the hunting parson, regarding 
him as a man who is false to his profession; and for myself, I am not pre- 
pared to say that the world is wrong. Had my pastors and masters, my father 
and mother, together with the other outward circumstances of my early life, 
made a clergyman of me, I think that I should not have hunted, or at least I 
hope that I might have abstained ; and yet for the life of me I cannot see the 
reason against it, or tell any man why a clergyman should not ride to hounds. 
The truth is that a large and most respectable section of the world still regards 
hunting as wicked. It is supposed to be like the Cider Cellars or the Hay- 
market at twelve o’clock at night. The old ladies know that the young men go 
to these wicked places, and hope that no great harm is done, but it would be 
dreadful to think that clergymen should so degrade themselves.” 

Admitting the benefits and innocent pleasures of a taste for hunting, as they 
are set forth by Mr. Trollope, his conclusion is strictly illogical, but we are 
nevertheless inclined to agree with it. The country parson confessedly may 
devote two days a week to non-professional occupation with less objection on 
the score of time than any other professional man; confessedly it is desirable 
that he should not always work and never play; confessedly the pleasures of 
hunting are not illicit; yet the conclusion is that the parson may not hunt ; 
and in the present state of opinion on such subjects we must content ourselves 
with the explanation that the ideas are incongruous. And perhaps the parson, 
if he have a taste that way, may be able to gratify it in some future state. 
Good sport may perhaps be met with in the happy hunting grounds, and then 
perhaps “ the little red foxy will like it too.” . 

A single word of expostulation with Mr. Trollope. Surely of all times and occa- 
sions, the following is the least suited for introducing a piece of namby-pamby 
sentimentality. A run in a woodland countfy is being described. 

‘* At first, when after an hour and a half the fox has been hunted to his death, 
or has succeeded in finding some friendly hole, you will be wondering when the 
fun is going to begin. Ah me! how often have I gone through all the fan, 
have seen the fun finished, and then have wondered when it was going to begin; 
and that too in other things besides hunting !” 

The temptation we know is great to a kindly-hearted writer, but a man of 
Mr. Trollope’s calibre should really be able to resist it; or at least let him wait 
for a more suitable peg whereon to hang his moral. 

Let us take as a set-off against this little backsliding of Mr. Trollope’s a good 
story he tells a propos of the unfashionableness of swearing now-a-days in the 
mouth of a M.F.H. ‘ ‘I wonder, sir, how much you'd take to go home?’ I 
once heard a master ask a red-coated stranger who was certainly more often 
among the hounds than he need have been. ‘ Nothing on earth, sir, while you 
carry on as you are doing just at present,’ said the stranger. The master 

accepted the compliment, and the stranger sinned no more.” 

On the whole, it may be doubted if an author adds anything to his reputation 
by such. little excursions into the by-paths of literature as these hunting 
sketches of Mr. Trollope’s ; but Mr. Trollope himself has probably much enjoyed 

the writing of them, and as long as he continues to furnish noyel readers with 
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an abundant supply of ‘‘ Lily Dales” and*‘ Griselda Grantleys,” he may be 
permitted to’take an occasional day’s holiday with the hounds. The thousands 
of drawing-room folk who read everything with Mr. Trollope’s name to it, will 
scarcely enter into the spirit of the sketches, but they will be pleased to meet 
with their favourite author’s familiar phraseology: the hunting men who are 
attracted by the title will not learn anything either new or exciting about their 
pursuit, but they will be glad to recognise the observations and sentiments of a 
good sportsman. CHARLES STEWART. 


THe Nortu-West PassaGE BY LanD. By Viscount MriTon and Dr. CHEADLE- 
. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


To discover a direct route through the British territory to the gold regions 
of Cariboo, exploring the unknown country on the western flank of the Rocky 
Mountains, was the scientific object of Viscount Milton and. Dr. Cheadle; an 
object of great importance, not only with a view of establishing a highway from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific through British possessions, and affording a more 
rapid communication with China and Japan, but also as replacing the North- 
West Passage by sea, which, discovered after so many and such costly attempts, 
has been found to be commercially useless. The travellers had, however, 
another truly British purpose—that of seeing life and adventure, of enduring 
hardships and perils in pursuit of sport, and becoming acquainted with ‘‘ strange 
bed-fellows.” It is this latter purpose which gives the interest to this volume for 
nine-tenths of its readers ; and we are bound to say that a more unaffected nar- 
rative of adventure, or one of more sustamed interest, has rarely appeared. A 
thoroughly English spirit breathes throughout the volume; that is to say, the 
spirit we most admire in Englishmen—cheerful, tolerant of hardship without 
pretence, brave without bravado, candid in appreciation of creature-comforts, 
yet quite able to dispense with them, cool and collected under difficulties, and 
dogged in perseverance. There is no rhetorical display, no wearisome effort to 
be grand or funny, no distressing insincerity in trying to be effective, which 
could only end in instilling doubts in the reader’s mind as to the truth of the 
narrative ; all is simple, straightforward, and amusing. The least commendable 
pages are those of the earlier chapters. But no sooner are the travellers in the 
wilds of Canada, buffalo hunting and living with the Indians, than the interest 
begins, to close only with the closing page. 

They chose the shores of a beautiful lake, built a log hut, and there wintered, 
supporting themselves by shooting buffaloes and trapping. Their life was a 
romance. Nor did the romance want its Evil One, in the shape of the wolverine 
or glouton, an animal that may be seen in our Zoological Gardens in restless 
activity very curious to watch; and the diabolical cunning and perseverance of 
this animal in spoiling sport and rendering all the trappers’ efforts and ingenuity 
fruitless, make him the villain of the drama, but a villain triumphant. No 
poetical justice descends in accumulated vengeance on his head. He can’t be 
caught; he can’t be trapped; he can’t be poisoned. The wretch suspects 
poison—at any rate, refuses to swallow it, but contents himself with biting the 
poisoned bait and dropping it. ‘‘ Cheadle fondly imagined that at last his 
enemy was outwitted and destroyed, but the Indian’s sharper eyes discovered 
each of the baits which had been poisoned lying close at hand bitten in two and 
rejected, whilst all.the other had disappeared. The baits had been made with 
great care, the strychnine being inserted into the centre of the meat by a small 
hole, and when frozen it was impossible to distinguish amy difference in appear- 
ance between them and the harmless ones. The baits had been purposely made 
very small, so that in the ordinary course they could have been bolted whole.” 
Sometimes the wolverine is killed by a gun placed bearing on a bait which is 
attached to a string communicating with the trigger.. But an old trapper 
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ayerred that several tines the animal had outwitted him even on this track, for 
he gnawed the string in two, and then proceeded quietly to devour the bait. 

As a specimen of the nerve and presence of mind so necessary to preserve 
superiority among savages, we may quote the scene where Dr. Cheadle, having 
imprudently given the Indians enough.rum to make them drunk and clamorous 
for more, has to spend hours in steady refusal to give more, and one of the 
Indians in a moment of exasperation seizes him by the collar, and pressing the 
point of a knife against his breast, exclaimed, ‘‘Ah! if I were an Indian of 
the plains I should stab you to the heart if you dared say no.” ‘‘ Yes,” said 
Cheadle, quietly and without moving, “that’s just the-point of it; you are not 
a Plain Indian, and therefore won’t do anything of the kind ; the Indians of the 
Wood know better.” This touched the right chord. He removed his hantte 
and staggered angrily from the hut. 

The perilous journey across the Rocky Mountains, on which their guide 
deserted them, and an Irish classical scholar inflicted on them his incapacity, is 
described with great good humour and in graphic simplicity. The volume is 
illustrated with some admirable engravings from photographs and sketches. 

Epiror. 


Henry Horpeacn, StupENT IN LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY: A NARRATIVE AND 
A Discussion. 2 vols. Strahan. 1865. 


Tr is difficult to characterise this work, or to give any description of it that will 
accurately represent.its object and nature. To a certain class of thoughtful, 
sensitive minds it will have a peculiar charm; to rigorous thinkers, and minds 
impatient of hesitation, vagueness, and want of distinctly recognised aims, it 
will be uninteresting. No reader who is impatient of the essayist’s loitering 
diffuseness should open the volumes; no one who is not prepared to accompany 
an author in seemingly aimless rambles, or is not prepared to listen to the 
paradoxes and humours of a mind that has thought on many subjects, and 
thought with Bohemian independence, need expect to gain either pleasure or 
profit from this ‘‘ narrative and discussion.” The first volume is, or pretends 
to be, made up from the posthumous papers of a serious and solitary thinker, 
with a thin disguise of ‘‘ editing ’’ on the part of his friend. The subjects are 
various, but the matter is more various than the titles, since each essay is little 
more than an excuse for the outpourings of a meditative mind. The second 
volume has more apparent purpose in it. It mainly consists of controversial 
letters addressed to Mr. John Stuart Mill, the Rev. F. D, Maurice, Mr. Uarlyle, 
Mr. Mansel, Dr. John Henry Newman, Mr. Lewes, Mr. Alexander Bain, 
Mr. Arthur Helps, and Mr. Mathew Arnold—controversy conducted in a spirit 
of perfect courtesy and sometimes réverence, yet in a spirit of the most unswery- 
ing independence. What the author’s own philosophy is we have been unable 
to make out. He defies classification. His quick-glancing sympathy by turns 
leads him to identify himself with the most opposite schools. His love of truth 
and his enthusiasm for great ideas are manifest throughout; but his faculty 
seems more distinctively literary than philosophical. There are frequent hints of 
a system of thought which he has worked out for himself, but these hints are so 
vague, and the natural discursiveness of his intellect so carries him away from 
systematic exposition, that the reader is left with a sense of something to come. 

Those who read these volumes in a sympathetic mood will be charmed with the 
author’s personality, and will note many a wise and delicate thought felicitously, 
expressed. But it is not a large class, we imagine, that will read the volumes 
in the right spirit. It is a book which instructs rather by suggesting than by 
dirogt teaching. Eprtor. 
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